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PREFACE 


TO 


THE   SECOND   EDITION. 


The  Author  has  spared  no  pains  in  his  endea- 
vours to  render  the  second  edition  of  this  work 
more  worthy  of  public  approbation  than  the  first. 
By  curtailing  many  superfluities,  both  in  matter 
and  style,  he  has  obtained  space  to  insert  a  great 
quantity  of  additional  information,  from  his  own 
journals,  as  well  as  from  classical  and  modern 
authors.  Moreover,  by  enlarging  the  second 
volume,  he  has  been  enabled  to  lay  before  the 
reader    a    complete    narrative   of    the   Life  and 
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vi  PREFACE. 

Death  of  that  extraordinary  personage  Ali  Pasha 
of  loannina,  together  with  a  concise  account  of 
the  Revolution,  in  which  he  bore  a  distinguished 
part,  and  which  has  given  independence  to 
Greece.  An  Appendix  had  been  prepared,  con- 
taining matter  very  different  from  that  which  will 
now  be  found  there  :  the  change  is  owing  to  the 
advice  of  a  judicious  friend,  who  thought  that  the 
knowledge  of  some  routes  in  Greece  and  Albania 
would  be  useful  to  any  traveller  in  those  countries 
who  might  consult  this  work  previously  to  his 
departure  from  England, 

June,  1830. 
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MODERN    ARMS   OF    THE    CITY   OF    GIRGENTI, 
from  a  Bat-relief  in  a  Church  near  that  City. 


CHAPTER    I. 

In  December  1812,  I  set  out  with  the  friend  to  whom 
these  pages  are  dedicated,  to  visit  some  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  scenes  of  the  most  inter- 
esting events  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history.  Having 
completed  our  preparations,  and  engi^ed  a  servant  ex« 
perienced  in  foreign  travel,*  we  embarked  at  Portsmouth, 
on  board  His  Majesty's  ship  Revenge,  and  after  various 
adventures  both  by  sea  and  land,  beheld  the  classic 
shores  of  Sicily  on  the  1st  of  May  following. 

It  was  a  fine  evening  in  this  delightful  season  of  the  year 
when  we  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Palermo.    The  land- 

*  Luigi  Antonietti,  a  native  of  Piedmonte,  whose  honesty,  fidelity,  and 
food  temper,  weU  deserve  this  public  acknowledgment. 
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2  PALERMO. CITY    AND    NOBLESSE. 

breeze  wafted  fragrance  from  the  orange  groves  in  its  envi- 
rons ;  the  sea  was  covered,  even  to  the  horizon,  with  in- 
numerable little  vessels,  whose  white  triangular  sails,  cross- 
ing each  other  to  catch  the  gale,  seemed  like  the  extended 
pinions  of  aquatic  birds ;  whilst  the  deep  radiance  of  the 
setting  sun  gilded  the  fantastic  summits  of  that  grand  semi- 
circle of  mountains,  which  surround  the  "  conca  d'oro," 
that  ''  golden  shell,"  in  which  Palermo  seems  set,  as  it 
were,  like  a  beauteous  pearl. 

This  capital  has  been  so  often  and  so  well  described, 
that  I  need  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  its  beauties. 

The  island,  though  menaced  with  invasion  by  a  strong 
force  upon  the  Calabrian  coast,  was  secured  fix)m  the 
horrors  of  war  by  a  protecting  British  army ;  and  as  Pa- 
lermo was  the  residence  of  those  Neapolitan  nobles  who 
had  fled  with  Ferdinand,  few  capitals  in  Europe  could  vie 
with  it  in  splendour ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  this 
splendour  was  chiefly  external ;  for  the  prime  comforts  of 
domestic  life,  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  refined  taste  and 
rational  society,  were  lamentably  sacrificed  to  vain  parade 
and  ostentatious  decoration:  ambitious  poverty  was  pre- 
ferred to  elegant  economy,  and  the  appearance  of  happi- 
ness to  its  reality.  Thus,  though  the  pubtic  promenade 
of  the  Marina  glittered  every  evening  with  its  costly  equi- 
pages and  gaudy  liveries,  many  noble  mansions  exhibited 
disgusting  scenes  of  penury  and  meanness. 

Painful  as  it  was  to  remark  ihe  imbecility  of  the  reign- 
ing family,  the  dissolute  morals  of  the  nobles,  the  per- 
version of  justice,  the  iniquity  of  the  laws,  ihe  general 
venality  and  corruption,  in  a  country  which  requires  but 
the  co-operation  <rf  man  with  the  bounty  of  Providence,  to 
lender  it  a  paradise  upon  earth,  it  was  still  gratifying  to  an 
Englishman  to  observe  the  efibrts  made  by  Great  Britain 
to  recover  this  ally  from  such  a  state  of  national  d^ra- 
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dation.  By  her  influence  Ferdinand  had  resigned  the  au- 
thority, though  he  retained  the  name  of  king:  the  queen, 
who  had  too  long  indulged  in  atrocious  acts  of  tyranny 
and  connected  herself  with  the  interests  of  Buonaparte, 
waited  only  for  a  favourable  wind  to  quit  the  Sicilian 
shores ;  whilst  the  hereditary  prince,  glad  to  purchase  pre- 
sent power  at  the  expense  of  future  privilege,  consented  to 
adopt  the  representative  form  of  government.  In  tins  state 
of  thills  the  experiment  of  a  political  regeneration  was  at- 
tempted ;  but  the  pure  blood  of  the  English  omstitution 
refused  to  mix  vnth  the  corrupt  mass  of  the  Sicilian  state ; 
and  it  vras  found  impracticable  to  engraft  an  enhghtened 
code  of  laws  upon  agnation  innmersed  in  ignorance,  super- 
i^tiDis,  and  iitrnioralfty.  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  that 
the  constitutrcm  of  a^tate,  like  that  of  the  human  frame, 
should  grow  up  by  degrees  to  strength,  and  pass  through 
the  stages  of  infancy  and  youth,  before  it  arrives  at  the 
maturity  of  manhood:  perhaps  also  both  pohtical  and 
moral  constitutions  owe  many  of  their  characters  to  physical 
causes  and  the  peculiaiities  of  climate,  though  we  need  not 
yield  so  &r  to  the  doctrine  of  temperament  as  to  measure 
national  virtues  and  vices  by  parallels  of  latitude :  at  any 
rate  in  the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world,  there 
is  a  variety  of  good,  vdiich  constitutes  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  existence;  and  though  no  system  of  government 
iiitfy  ever  have  been  devised,  so  calculated  to  preserve  the 
blessings  of  social  order  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  yet  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  rights  of  civil  liberty  may  not  be 
secured  by  a  different  organization  of  power  more  adapted 
to  Ae  peculiar  character  of  a  people.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
words  cannot  describe  the  scenes  which  occurred  when  the 
representative  system  was  introduced  into  Sicily.  Ebul- 
Mtions  of  passion  generally  precluded  all  debate,  and 
excited   measures   of  impulse   rather  than   of  reflection ; 
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SO  that  the  house  of  parliament,  neither  moderated  by 
discretion,  nor  conducted  with  dignity,  was  more  like  a 
receptacle  for  lunatics,  or  the  hustings  at  an  English 
election,  than  a  council-room  for  legislators.  As  soon  as 
the  president  had  announced  a  subject  for  debate,  and 
restored  some  degree  of  order  from  the  confusion  of  tongues 
that  followed,  a  system  of  crimination  and  recrimination 
was  commenced  by  several  speakers,  accompanied  with 
such  furious  gesticulations,  such  hideous  contortions  of 
countenance,  such  bitter  taunts  and  personal  invectives, 
that  blows  usually  ensued:  this  was  the  signal  for  uni- 
versal uproar;  the  president's  voice  was  unheeded  or 
unheard ;  the  whole  house  arose,  partisans  of  diflFerent 
antagonists  mingled  in  the  affray,  and  the  floor  was  soon 
covered  with  combatants,  kicking,  biting,  scratching,  and 
exhibiting  all  the  evolutions  of  the  old  Pancratic  contests. 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last  long:  indeed  this 
constitutional  synod  was  dissolved  in  the  first  year  of  its 
ereation,  and  martial  law  established.  The  fault  of  the 
British  government  seems  to  have  consisted  in  this,  that  it 
went  too  far  for  the  furtherance  of  tranquillity,  afad  not  far 
enough  for  the  security  of  civil  liberty :  it  endeavoured  to 
make  a  representative  government  amalgamate  with  feudal 
rights,  ecclesiastical  privileges,  wretched  bigotry,  and  ex- 
treme intolerance :  either  it  ought  to  have  first  levelled 
these  obstructions  before  it  built  up  the  sacred  edifice  of 
freedom,  or  to  have  contented  itself  with  introducing  some 
practical  reform  into  the  estabhshed  system  of  Sicilian 
legislature :  some  advantages  might  then  have  remained  to 
our  unfortunate  allies  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war; 
whereas  that  constitution,  so  beautiful  in  theory,  which 
rose  at  once,  like  a  fairy-palace,  to  perfection,  vanished 
also  like  that  baseless  fabric  without  having  left,  a  trace  of 
its  existence. 
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The  amusements  at  Palermo  appeared  to  us  very  insipid ; 
even  the  opera,  which  was  once  considered  a  good  school 
of  music^  owed  its  principal  attraction  to  the  talents  of  an 
English  lady:  the  orchestic,  however,  was  respectable, 
and  <x>ntained  many  amateurs,  who  volunteered  their 
services.  The  same  piece  repeated  nightly  to  disgust, 
was  sometimes  varied,  it  scarcely  can  be  said  reUeved,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  tragedy,  in  which  rant  and  decla- 
mation took  the  place  of  feeling  and  expression ;  whilst 
the  only  thing  that  seemed  worthy  of  imitation  was  a 
classical  attention  to  the  unity  of  place.  Annexed  to  the 
opera-house  is  a  fine  suite  of  rooms,  called  the  Conver- 
sa^one,  though  fix>m  it  conversation  seems  banished  by 
universal  consent :  it  is^  indeed,  a  temple  over  which  the 
joint  Demons  of  Gambling  and  Intrigue  preside,  and  on 
that  account  is  a  favourite  place  of  resort  with  the  Sicilian 
nobility  and  gentry :  here,  if  the  husband  loses  his  money 
at  the  gaming-table,  Signora  may  recover  it  by  the  sale  of 
her  charms ;  for  in  no  country  upon  earth  does  a  man  bear 
the  burthen  upon  his  brows  with  greater  patience :  immo- 
rality, in  this  point  of  view,  is  at  its  height ;  and  though 
immodesty  does  not  shock  the  stranger,  as  in  more  north- 
em  cities,  by  daring  with  unblushing  front  the  public  gaze, 
yet  her  pandars  meet  you  at  every  comer  of  the  street,  and 
are  scarcely  less  disgusting  to  a  mind  not  totally  devoid 
of  senaibility  and  moral  principle.  Much  of  this  mischief 
is  deducible  fropi  the  faulty  education  of  gh-ls  within  the 
gloomy  unsocial  cloisters  of  a  convent ;  fix>m  the  re- 
straints of  which  they  rush  at  once  into  a  deceitful  world 
without  the  guidance  of  example  or  experience,  with  few 
useful  accomplishments,  but  with  minds  imbued  in  all 
the  frivolities  of  superstition,  eager  only  to  make  them- 
selves compensation  by  a  surfeit  of  pleasure  for  time 
spent  without  any  enjoyment  at   all.      Intellectual  ac- 
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quirements  indeed  are  considered  sup^rfluouB,  where  the 
only  end  of  a  woman's  being  is  to  dispose  of  herself  in 
marriage ;  and  as  marriage  is  made  a  matter  of  traffic,  all 
ideas  of  mutual  attachment,  all  that  refinement  which 
dignifies  the  institution  is  unknown :  hence  it  was  that  a 
young  lady  of  high  rank  in  Palermo  was  offered  to  my 
friend  with  less  ceremony  than  a  horse  or  a  parcel  of 
ground  would  be  submitted  to  a  chapman :  when  will  it 
be  discovered,  or  rather  when  will  people  act  upon  the 
discovery,  that  in  all  civilized  states,  mental  degradation  is 
the  first  and  great  cause  of  national  degeneracy? 

Neither  men  nor  women  here  are  well  dressed,  and  tiiey 
appear  still  worse  to  an  Englishman  who  sees  the  old  cast* 
off  fSeishions  of  his  country  revived  in  the  highest  circles :  in 
their  address,  they  use  a  profusion  of  those  compliments  with 
which  the  Italian  language  is  so  abundantly  stored  :  they  are 
easy  of  access,  civil  to  foreigners,  and  ready  to  devote  any 
length  of  time  to  their  service ;  though  time,  by  the  bye,  is 
a  .possession  to  which  they  attach  the  least  possible  value. 
From  the  defects  of  their  education  proceeds  that  de- 
grading famibarity  with  inferiors  which  is  prevalent  amongst 
the  higher  classes*  I  have  seen  a  SiciUan  nobleman  and 
court  favourite,  sealed  in  an  old  diair  at  his  own  door 
between  his  cook  and  butler,  to  coijoy  a  social  chat  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  I  have  also  seen  the  head  servant  in 
a  family  of  the  first  rank  help  to  entertain  his  master's 
guests  by  his  skill  at  billiards  in  the  moQiing,  and  by  his 
powers  of  conversation  at  the  dinner-table,  where  he  stood 
to  carve  the  meat:  no  very  high  estimate  of  manners  will 
be  formed  where  both  sexes  spit,  as  if  under  the  influence 
of  sahvation,  upon  the  floor  even  of  a  drawing-room,  and 
carry  off  in  their  pockets  confectionary  or  other  relics  of  a 
dinner. 

Literature  and  science  are  at  a  low  ebb  in  Sicily,  chiefly 
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thnn^  want  of  encouragementy  for  I  believe  the  people 
are  not  deficient  in  genius :  amongst  the  literati  I  met  with 
moie  antiquarians  than  seholars^  and  more  pedants  than 
either.  The  lower  classes  are  generally  kept  in  good 
humour  by  festivals  and  processions,  or  now  and  then  a 
lottery,  for  they  love  gambling  as  well  as  their  betters; 
give  them  these  amusements,  with  bread  and  iced  water, 
and  the  care  of  politics  will  scarcely  ever  spoil  their  sleep 
or  digestion.  The  management  of  the  lottery  is  well  cal- 
culated both  to  stimulate  cupidity  and  to  disappoint  it. 
The  capital  prizes  are  held  up  to  pubUc  view,  like  the 
pictures  of  a  show,  disposed  in  figures  formed  of  Spanish 
dollars,  representing  a  ship,  a  lion,  a  star,  or  any  other 
device:  the  grand  prize  this  year  was  an  allegorical  re- 
{»«sentation  of  the  new  constitution,  which  in  the  end 
turned'  out  as  delusive  to  the  people  as  its  prototype ;  for 
all  these  valuable  lots  invariably  find  their  way,  by  some 
instinct  or  fisitality,  into  royal  pockets.  A  hundred  tickets, 
neatly  rolled  up  in  very  small  bits  of  paper,  are  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  one  dollar;  thus,  for  a  trifling  sum,  a  person 
may  keep  his  mind  in  a  state  of  pleasurable  excitement 
during  the  whole  day.  As  for  the  superstition  of  the  lower 
orders,  it  is  extreme;  in  many  instances  turning  to  infi«* 
detity,  in  others  to  a  vile  debasement  of  intellect,  and  in 
9ome  to  downright  blasphemy ;  for  instance,  the  devil  is 
very  commonly  invoked  as  a  Saint,  and  the  public-houses 
hang  out  for  a  sign  of  invitation,  not  the  chequers  or  a 
Saracen's  head,  but  the  Santo  Spirito,  and  the  extraordinary 
phrase  of  "  Viva  la  Divina  Providenza," — "  Long  life  to 
Divine  Previdence !" 

Ind[>riety,  however,  is  a  vice  of  rare  occurrence,  inasmuch 
as  iced  water  oocupes  the  place  of  ardent  spirits  and  fer- 
mented liquors;  but  the  stiletto  is  still  used  by  the  popu- 
lace ;  and  many  of  our  soldiers,  in  their  nocturnal  rambles, 
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fell  beneath  its  blow.    Jealousy  is  chiefly  prevalent  amot^st 
the  common  people;   the   Herculean  arm  of  Cecisbeism 
having  nearly  crushed  the  monster  in  the  higher  ranks. 
No  such  thing  is  ever  dreamt  of  as  a  preventive  police  in 
Palermo,  where  the  streets  are  lighted  by  a  few  glimmer- 
ing tapers  that  bum  before  the  images  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs ;  and  when  the  most  atrocious  crimes  are  committed, 
no  measures  are  taken  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators. 
An  English  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  was  awoke  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  by  two.  assassins  standing  over  him 
with  drawn  daggers:  being  enjoined  silence,  on  pain  of 
instant  death,  he  was  made  to  deliver  up  his  money,  and 
-to  empty  his  drawers ;  the  contents  of  which  were  handed 
out  to  an  accomplice  in  the  street :  this  being  done,  the 
villains  leaped  over  the  balcony  and  escaped.     Next  morn- 
ing intelligence  was  given  to  the  officers  of  pohce ;  but 
they  seemed  as  ignorant  of  the  commonest  method  of  in- 
vestigation, as  they  were  indignant  at  the  idea  of  being  . 
taken  for  thi^-catchers.     If  report  be  true,  and  every  one 
affirms  it,  justice  is  often  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder : 
certainly,  the  powers  of  the  magistrate  are  scarcely  able  to 
support  his  authority ;  and  his  salary  is  so  small  and  badly 
paid,  that  the  rogue  must  be  poor  indeed,  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  bribe  him.     No  such  thing  is  known  as  prison- 
discipline  ;  and  the  gaols  are  literally  schools  of  corruption, 
where  the  innocent  are  abandoned  to  ruin,  and  the  guilty 
hardened  in  iniquity.     These  are  some  of  the  traits  which 
distinguish  Palermo  and  the   other  large  SieiUan  cities. 
Society  and  good  government  have  hung  upon  loose  hinges 
in  this  unfortunate  island  ever  since  the  Roman  conquests ; 
and  the  anarchy  to  which  it  is,  in  some  measure,  a  con- 
stant prey,  is  the  accumulated  evil  of  many  centuries. 
Thougb  in  later  times  its  inhabitants  may  not  have  suf- 
fered those  revolting  cruelties  at  which  the  mind  shudders. 
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Still  perhaps,  the  sum  of  human  misery  has  been  equally 
great :  for  the  most  cruel  princes  are  not  always  the  most 
insufferable  tyrants,  and  imbecility  sometimes  leads  to 
greater  evils  than  unrestrained  brutaUty:  such  has  been 
the  case  with  Sicily,  especially  under  the  reign  of  which 
we  are  treating,  when  a  set  of  dissolute  courtiers,  and  an 
imperious  woman,  abusing  the  confidence  and  employing 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  filled  the  state  with  in- 
terminable disorders.  Add  to  this,  that  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  was  prohibited  by  the  darkest  veil  that  super- 
stition ever  spread  before  its  enUghtening  rays,  that  liberty 
was  invariably  opposed  by  the  priesthood,  a  body  of  men 
too  bigoted,  intolerant,  and  dependant  to  endure  its  very 
name,  and  the  reader  will  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  po- 
litical state  of  this  island ;  nor  will  he  wonder  that  difficulties 
environed  those  who  endeavoured  to  resuscitate  the  embers 
of  a  patriotism  nearly  extinct,  and  to  break  the  fetters  of  a 
nation  who  rather  chose  to  hug  them;  that  civil  Uberty 
was  received  with  an  hypocrisy  more  injurious  to  its  cause 
than  open  enmity ;  and  that  returning  without  any  efforts 
of  the  people,  it  returned  without  vigour,  and  excited 
neither  talent  nor  enthusiasm;  that  those  amongst  the 
higher  classes  who  received  it  at  all,  received  it  like  a  toy, 
which  they  played  with  for  a  time,  and  then  broke  to 
pieces;  and  that  the  populace,  having  penetration  suf- 
ficient to  discover  the  weakness  of  their  rulers,  were  cla- 
morous for  the  English  authorities  to  dissolve  the  consti- 
tution, and  take  the  whole  power  into  their  own  hands. 

After  about  a  month's  residence  in  Palermo  we  pre- 
pared to  gratify  our  curiosity  in  visiting  the  remains  of 
those  ancient  cities,  which  attest,  even  in  their  fall,  that 
taste  and  grandeur  of  sentiment,  which  distinguished  the 
Grecian  colonies. 
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Having  crossed  the  island  in  two  days,  we  arrived  in 
view  of  the  sea,  and  of  those  beautiAil  temples,  whose 
ruins  still  adorn  the  site  of  Agrigentum ;  a  city,  which  was, 
indeed,  '^  such  a  phenomenon  of  political  prosperity,  that 
these  very  relics  are  necessary  documents  for  supporting 
the  truth  of  its  historical  records."*  Yet  though  history 
hiis  given  us  very  scanty  information  respecting  the  go* 
vamment,  laws,  and  commerce  of  this  extraordinary  peo- 
ple f  fixMOd  scattered  notices  we  may  collect  that  its  con- 
stitution, Uke  that  a£  most  other  cities  in  Magna  Grecia, 
was  democratical,  disturbed  occasionally  by  an  aristocratic 
party,  and  sometimes  overturned  by  the  success  of  indi- 
viduals denominated  tyrants,  who  were  rarely  able  to  over- 
come the  original  spirit  of  the  constitution,  or  to  render 
their  authority  legitimate.  The  goodness  of  its  laws  may 
be  inferred  from  the  great  accumulation  and  security  of 
private  wealth,  from  the  long  intervals  of  peace  which  it 
enjoyed,  and  its  general  freedom  from  domestic  com- 
motions ;  the  more  extraordinary  in  such  an  immense  po* 
pulation,  where  the  citizens  bore  a  very  small  proportion 
to  the  free  settlers  and  slaves.f  Diodorus  extols  highly 
the  fertility  of  its  vineyards  and  olive-grounds,  and  the 
^cellence  of  their  produce ;  but  however  abundant  this 
may  have  beien,  however  advantageous  in  exchange,  it 
will  not  account  for  the  almost  imexampled  prosperity 
of  a  state  whose  whole  territory  scarcely  exceeded  the 
smallest  English  county ;   not  even  if  we  add  to  its  ar* 

'  *  Iflitlovd,  Hist,  of  Greece,  c.  xxiz.  §  8. 

.  f  The  accqant  qooted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (lib.  ▼lU.)  respecting  the 
population  of  tbn  aiy,  seems  nearest  the  trutb*  amoonting  to  800,000 
souls :  of  these  aboot  80,000  were  citizens,  180,000  free  settlers,  and  tbe  rest 
slaves :  this  is  more  Uian  half  tbe  whole  population  of  Sicily  at  tbe  present 
day. 
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ticks  of  exportation  that  breed  of  horseB^*  for  which  it 
was  80  renowned  in  the  great  games  of  Oreece,  and  the 
sulphur^  which  is  still  dug  in  great  abundance  from  its 
mines.  It  is  more  probable,  that  a  city  so  conveniently 
situated  oppo^te  the  Carthaginian  coast,  soon  became  a 
vast  emporium  for  the  barter  of  commodities  between 
Africa  and  Sicily ;  and  that  its  ingenious  artisans,  being 
fer  st^rior  to  the  semi-barbarians  widi  whom  ^b&y  tnded, 
ei^oyed  the  commercial  advantage  of  exporting  mano^ 
fistctured  articles,  and  receiving  a  return  in  specie^  or  in 
raw  materials.  The  wealth  which  thus  floured  upon  Agri- 
gentum,  was  expended  in  works  of  great  magnificence  and 
-piddic  ctiltty;  for,  being  a  Gredan  colony  ,t  its  inhabi- 
tants, like  the  rest  of  that  people,  were  not  more  studious 
in  acquiring  wealth,  than  profuse  in  expending  it  upon  the 
elegances  of  life.  The  brightest  era  of  its  prosperity  ex- 
tended 'from  the  reign  of  the  patriotic  Theron,  to  the  o^ 
tare  of  the  x;ity  by  the  Carthaginian  Himilco :  it  was  at 
that  time  foremost  in  celebrity  among  the  states  of  Magna 
Grecia;  its  citizens,  lik^  Tyrian  princes,  rivalled  monarehs 
in  wealth,  hospitaUty,  and  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  ; 
building,  as  said  theif  great  Empedocles,  like  men  who 
were  about  to  live  ibr  ever,  and  living  as  if  they  expected 
to  die  on  Ae  morrow.:}:    During  this  period,  those  stately 


•  *'  altoT  equoruni 


A^e  mpH  tanaata,  kUfaHi  hinnitiba*  aen  flammai  > 

Pulf  eream  ToWena  Ac/ctpm  ajl  inania  nubcm.*'   Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  209. 

"  magnanimiim  quondam  generator  equoruro."    Virg.  ^n.  iii.  704. 

t  Stiabo  erred  in  calling  it  an  Ionian  colony :  it  was  planted  by  tbe  people 
of  Geb,  wbo  derived  tbeir  origin  from  Rbodes,  and  tbe  Rfaodiattl  were  of 
Dorian  descent.  Hence  the  Agrigentines-  are  rigbtly  styled  Ddrians  by 
Lndan.  Phal«  prior  14.  Perbaps  in  ages  Bdbseqnent  to  its  fonndation,  an 
Ionian  colony  may  bave  settled  there,  which  would  reconcile  bistotical  discre- 
pandea. 

X  i£Uan  ascribes  this  saying  to  Plato,  Var.  Hist.  kb.  ii.    Atboasus  gives  a 
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edifices  arose^  whose  ruins  still  command  the  admiration 
of  posterity,  where  they  stand,  images  of  calm  repose, 
memorials  of  a  mighty  state,  and  vindicators  of  its  ancient 
fame.  Time  has  long  spread  over  them  its  sombre  tints, 
which  blend  harmoniously  with  the  surrounding  landscape, 
and  throw,  as  it  were,  a  sacred  charm  around  its  rocks  and 
mountains. 

Agrigentum,  in  its  site,  possessed  something  of  the 
magnificent  peculiar  to  itself.  Nature  traced  out  its  plan 
in  a  vast  platform  of  rock ;  Art  had  but  to  perfect  the 
design  of  that  great  architect.  This  magnificent  area, 
which  is  nearly  square,  is  elevated  to  a  very  considerable 
height  above  the  surrounding  territory ;  its  perpendicular 
precipices  formed  a  basis  for  walls;  ravines  penetrating 
into  the  interior  ofiered  commodious  situations  for  gates 
and  sewers ;  whilst  numerous  little  eminences  scattered 
about  within,  seemed  as  if  designed  for  the  advantageous 
display  of  noble  edifices.*  Imagination  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive a  more  glorious  prospect  than  that  which  the  south- 
em  clifi*  of  this  great  city  once  displayed,  surmounted  by  a 
long  unbroken  line  of  the  finest  monuments  of  Grecian 
art !  Amongst  them  six  majestic  temples,  of  that  severe 
Doric  order,  which  so  happily  combines  el^ance  and 
simphcity  with  solidity  and  grandeur.  To  one  of  these, 
which  time  and  the  barbarous  hands  of  men  have  almost 
spai'ed,  we  directed  our  eager  steps.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Concord,  because  a  tablet  was  foimd 
near  it   having  a  Latin  inscription,  which  indicated  the 

curiotis  account  of  a  Urge  bailding  at  Agrigentum,  called  the  Trireme,  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  public  luxnrj. 

*  Polybius  thus  accurately  describes  its  site:  6  t^  mpl$o\os  eamis  koI 
^6irtt  KcU  KceroffKtvf  ita^p6yr»s  ^^dXurrai*  Kcrrai  yiip  rh  ruxos  M  whpas 
iucporSfwv  KcU  ^ifnf^Syos,  J  fiky  abrofv&s,  f  8>  x*Hx>^^*^otr  wtptix^^  *i 
irorcyAoiff  &c.    Lib.  is.  c.  27. 
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dedication  of  some  memorial  or  other  to  the  Concord  of 
Agrigentum  by  the  people  of  Lilibeemn,  mention  also  being 
made  of  the  Proconsul  M.  Atterius  Candidus,  and  L.  Com. 
Marcellus:  as  if  the  temple  had  not  been  erected  and 
consecrated  before  the  Romans  knew  any  thing  of  Sicily 
but  the  name !  The  massive  proportions  of  its  short 
columns,  deep  entablature,  and  projecting  cornice,  give  so 
peculiar  an  air  of  solidity  and  of  antique  grandeur  to  this 
edifice,  that  Signor  Lusieri  admired  it,  and  one  at  Psestum 
which  is  similar  to  it,  more  than  those  of  Athens ;  even  than 
the  glorious  Parthenon  itself.  Beyond  it,  and  crowning  the 
south-east  an^e  ofthe  rocky  platform,  stands  the  beautiful, 
though  dilapidated  colonnade  of  Juno  Lucina's  temple,  as  it 
is  called ;  but  if  she  had  any  claim  to  it,  it  was  probably 
with  the  title  of  Lacinia,  under  which  she  was  greatly  re- 
verenced in  the  opposite  territory  of  the  Bruttii — *'  Attollit 
se  Diva  Lacinia  contra :"  and  this  conjecture  seems  con- 
firmed by  Pliny,*  who  says  it  was  in  the  temple  of  Juno 
Lacinia  that  Zeuxis  hung  his  famous  portrait  of  the  god- 
dess, painted  for  the  Agrigentines  from  the  naked  charms  of 
five  selected  virgins.  What  a  picture !  and  how  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it  shew  that  neither  the  praises  given 
to  the  works  of  ancient  painters,  nor  the  enormous  prices 
paid  for  them,  are  historic  fictions.  Consider  for  a  moment 
the  surpassing  beauty  of  those  female  faces  on  the  coins 
of  Magna  Grecia — fancy  them  animated  with  the  glow  of 
health,  and  the  magic  lustre  of  dark  eyes — imagine,  also, 
the  form  of  those  &ir  damsels  who  led  the  dance  along 
the  banks  of  Eurotas,  or  hghtly  skimmed  over  the  Cyn- 
thian  heights — ^and  then  you  may  have  some  notion  of  that 
ideal  beauty  which   Zeuxis    drew    from   their  combined 

•  N.  H.  Lib.  XXXV.  c.  9,  We  know  also  from  Polybius,  that  in  this  very 
citj  Jupiter  had  a  shrine  under  the  title  of  Attabyrius,  from  Attabyrinm,  a  moun- 
tain of  Rhodes,  where  he  was  worshipped.    See  Find.  Olymp.  Od.  vii.  100. 
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charms^  to  represent  the  Queen  of  Olympus.  Those  chaste 
and  glowing  charms  'would  nieivvr  have  h^ea  submitt^,  by 
a  people  of  such  exquisite  taste  and  love  of  the  beautiful, 
to  the  eyiBS  of  an  ovdinary  Kmner  who  knew  how  to  de* 
lineate  an  oudine,  without  being  able  to  fill  it  up  with  the 
finest  gradations  of  Mghl  and  shade,  or  threw  into  it 
the  noblest  efiect  of  expresnoiL.  For  my«:own  part,  I 
conceive  that  painting  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  must 
have  been  at  least  an  emulous  rival 'of  teculpture — 
^'qualem  decet  esse  sororem.^'  Ute'sdection  and  com- 
bination of  th^e  \A9rigentine  virgins^  shows  what  was 
expected,  and  whitt  no  doubt  proceeded,  firom  the  great 
artist.  Dull  must  be  the  soul  of  him  who  can  gaze  widiout 
interest  even  upon  the  spot  where  such  glories  of  art  ex- 
isted, at  a  time  when  his  awn  ancestors  painted  their  naked 
bodies,  and  Mcrifieed  human  victims  in  wicker  cages  to 
their  idols,    v^ 

The  temjAe  of  Herbules,  next  in  order  towards  the  west> 
seems  to  have  been  demolished  by  an  earthquake,  as  it  lies 
in  all  the  confusion  of  such  an  overthrow.  This  was  one  of 
the  noblest  edifices  in  Agrigentum,  and  was  held  by  the  citi- 
zens in  peculiar  veneration  :  in  size  and  plan  it  resembled  the 
Parthenon  of  Athens,  and  contained  several  fine  specimens 
of  painting  and  statuaiy.  Its  inimitable  picture  of  Hercules 
strangling  the  serpents,  was  a  present  to  the  Agrigentines 
fix>m  Zeuxis :  the  adytum  was  adorned  with  a  miracle  of  art, 
a  statue  of  the  presiding  deity  by  Myro,  who  inscribed  his 
own  name  upon  the  thigh,  in  small  studs  of  silver.  This 
usage  is  observable  on  many  of  the  most  JEincrent  Etruscan 
figures,  and  its  prevalence  seems  to  be  curidusly'derioted 
by  a  passage  in  the  Revelatietos-,  xix.  16.  .  "And  he 
hath  on  his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh  a  name  written. 
King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords. '*  Cicero,  in  his  lively 
descriptiim  of  a  nocturnal  attempt  .made  by  the  emissaries 
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of  Verres  to  carry  off  this  statue  of  Hercules,  notices  a 
drcumstanee,  which  shews  how  similar  are  the  effects  of 
superstitiea  in  all  ages :  its  mouth  and  chin,  though  made 
of  bronse,  were  actually  worn  by  the  kisses  of  its  adnmring 
Yotaries : — "  oscida  perspicuo  figunt  impressa  metallo/' — - 
By  a  similar  instance  of  zealous  devotion  Jupiter  Capito-^ 
Unus,  who  was  catholically  metamorphosed  into  a  St» 
Peter,  and  at  present  occupies  his  chair  at  Rome,  hae^ 
nearly  lost  the  toes  of  one  foot. 

The  locality  assigned  to  this  temple  receives  some  con<* 
firmation  from  an  expression  of  Cicero,  in  which  he  de-^ 
scribes  it  as  near  the  forum.*  Now  at  a  little  distance 
from  this  spot,  on  the  right  hand,  as  you  advance  westward; 
are  the  remains  of  a  long  building  raised  on  pilasters,  and 
which,  from  its  situation  near  the  sea-gate,  did  probably 
fonn  part  of  the  ancient  forum  of  this  great  commercial 
city. 

But  of  all  the  edifices  which  Agrigentum  could  boast, 
none  exceeded  in  magnitude  and  grandeur  the  temple  of 
Olympian  Jupiter,  which  next  occurs  in  the  range.  It  was 
considered  a  specimen  of  the  very  age's  magnificence,  ap«- 
proaching  in  its  dimensions  to  those  limits  which  the  Greeks 
observed  in  the  subUme  of  architecture.  We  learn  fix)m 
Diodorus  that  it  was  on  the  extensive  scale  of  340  feet  in 
length  by  120  in  height  and  160  in  breadth,t  being  in- 
ferior only  to  the  great  Ephesian  temple  of  Diana ;  and 


*  Heiculis  templnm  eiit  apud  Agrigentinos,  non  longd  a  foro,  sane  sanctam 
spud  iilos  et  religioBom.    In  Verrem,  Act.  ii.  lib.  4. 

t  An  the  editioiifl  of  Diodorus  hare  60 ;  an  iocredible  supposition  in  itseH^ 
frbich  I  proved  to  be  false  bj  actual  measarement.  How  inferior  to  these 
^imensionfl  were  even  those  of  its  great  cognate  temple  at  Elis,  which  accord- 
ing to  Pansanias  was  onlj  230  feet  long,  95  broad,  and  68  high.  This  was 
an  hezastyle  temple  of  the  Doric  order,  and  surrounded  with  a  colonnade. 
Eliac.  c.  X.  2. 
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when  he  wishes  to  raise  our  ideas  of  its  magnitude,  he  ob- 
serves that  a  man  could  shelter  himself  in  the  fluting  of  its 
columns ;  the  truth  of  which  I  proved  by  measurement. 
Here,  then,  was  a  sacred  edifice  rearing  its  head  aloft  far 
above  all  the  other  temples  or  buildings,  and  attracting  the 
spectator's  undivided  attention  to  its  fine  proportions  and 
its  majestic  simplicity.  The  efiect  must  have  been  similar 
to  that  produced  by  some  of  those  glorious  cathedrals  which 
adorn  our  own  cities.  Well  might  Polybius  say,  that 
although  it  was  not  decorated  and  enriched  like  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece,  yet  for  design  and  grandeur  it  was  inferior 
to  none.  But  if  its  proper  and  harmonious  beauty  dis- 
dained the  aid  of  general  ornament,  still  where  ornament 
veas  necessary,  there  it  was  found :  being  dedicated  to  the 
Thunderer,  on  its  eastern  pediment  was  sculptured  in  high 
reUef  the  Gigantomachia,  or  overthrow  of  the  earth-born 
Titans  by  Jupiter;  a  fine  symbolical  representation  of 
Nature's  jarring  elements  subdued  and  controuled  by 
Divine  power;  whilst  their  continued  though  inefiectual 
resistance  was  aptly  designated  by  the  struggles  of  Ence- 
ladus  under  the  superincumbent  mass  of  Etna.  Being  on 
this  subject,  I  will  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  traditions  of  the  ancients  is  preserved  by 
Apollodorus,*  which  says,  "the  giants  never  could  be 
conquered  by  the  gods  until  an  ally  of  mortal  birth  should 
assist  them."  This  assistance  was  referred  by  heathen 
credulity  to  Hercules,  the  destroyer  of  serpents  in  his 
infancy,  and  of  dragons  in  his  manhood;  but  we,  who 
know  the  source  from  which  many  of  these  mythological 
fables  were  derived,  may  trace  this  obscure  tradition  to  the 
predicted  advent  of  that  Great  DeUverer  whose  spiritual 
doctrines  are  alone  able  to  curb  and  suppress  all  the  powers 

*  Lib.  i.  p.  14«    See  also  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  20. 
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€£evil.  Returning  to  the  Olympiseum,  we  find  that  over 
its  western  portico  was  represented  the  Capture  of  Troy,  so 
admirably  executed,  that  each  Homeric  hero  might  be 
known  by  his  costume  and  characteristic  traits  of  counte- 
nance. A  similar  subject  upon  a  temple  at  Carthage  thus 
offers  itself  to  the  eyes  of  Eneas. 

"  l^det  niaas  ex  ordine  pugxiM 
Bellaqne  jam  fiuoa  totnm  nilgata  per  orbeni, 
Atridae,  Priamomqae»  et  MeTom  amboboa  AddUein.'' 

iEn.i.456.* 

Many  peculiarities  were  remarkable  in  the  construction 
of  this  edifice :  it  was,  technically  termed,  Pseudo-perip- 
teral, f\  e.  it  was  not  encircled  by  a  colonnade  or  portico, 
but  the  pillars  projected  firom  the  wall  rather  more  than  a 
semi-circumference,  the  intercolumniation  being  closed  up 
by  massive  blocks,  accurately  joined  without  cement ;  f 
whilst  that  part  of  the  column  which  appeared  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  temple,  was  in  form  of  a  square  pilaster :  each 
pediment  was  supported  by  the  unusual  number  of  seven 
columns,  and  the  flanks  by  fourteen  including  those  at 
the  angles ;  all  these  rested,  contrary  to  the  general  prac- 
tice, upon  their  pedestals,  instead  of  the  common  stylobate 
or  sub-basement«  The  temple  was  hypeethral,  and  upon 
the  walls  of  the  cella  stood  enormous  statues,  thirty  feet 
in  height,  representing  the  giants ;  who  having  been  van- 
quished in  the  Titanic  war  were  represented  here,  after  the 
manner  of  caryatids,^;  sustaining  on  their  elevated  arms 

*  That  the  goda  UiemseWes  were  to  be  recognbed  at  once  bj  their  well- 
kaown  traits  of  anmtenance,  we  learn  from  Ovid.  Met.  ? L  1*  78. 
**  Sua  quemque  Deomm 
Inscribit  fiudes." 
t  Tint,  Diodoma  Siculas  obeerves,  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  dipteral 
tcBBple  and  one  in  Antia. 
t  Their  meaaure,  at  well  at  the  complete  pUn  and  proportiont  of  thin 
VOL.    J.  B 
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the  ponderous  entablature  of  their  conqueror's  temple.* 
Thus  we  have  in  this  edifice  a  model  of  those  side  ailes 
which  from  the  Roman  Basilica  were  adopted  in  our 
churches ;  we  have  also  in  the  cella  an  example  of  a 
clerestory;  but  earlier  specimens,  if  not  prototypes,  of 
these  partitions  may  be  observed  in  the  great  temple  of 
Ypsambul  in  Egypt. 

The  French  traveller  Denon  makes  a  very  extraordinary 
assertion  in  his  description  of  this  fabric,  viz.  that  the  an- 
cient architects  never  placed  sculpture  in  the  pediments  of 
their  temples.f  If  he  had  limited  his  assertion  to  the 
earliest  ages  of  Doric  architecture,  he  would  have  been 
perhaps  nearer  to  the  truth;  but  even  then  his  theory 
would  have  been  met  by  the  -^acidae  on  the  pediment  of 
the  .Xginetan  temple.  In  after  ages,  however,  the  practice 
became  general,  if  not  universal.  Those  lofty  and  con- 
spicuous receptacles  were  destined  to  contain  the  boldest 
combinations,  or  the  most  graceful  forms  of  Grecian  art : 
there  the  sculptor  aimed  to  rival  the  bard,  embodying  his 
ideas  in  the  most  animated  figures,  and  giving  a  local 
habitation  to  the  characters  of  his  imagination :  there  the 
mysteries  of  religion  or  the  actions  of  the  gods,  portrayed 


wonderful  temple,  which  has  hitherto  been  a  crux  to  ererj  architect  or  an- 
tiquarian, was  taken  with  Incredible  peneverance,  ingenuity,  and  scientific 
skill,  by  my  friend  Mr.  R.  C.  Cockerel!,  whose  work  upon  this  subject  will 
probably  be  laid  before  the  public  sooner  than  my  own. 

*  From  this  circumstance  the  structure  itself,  in  more  modem  times,  was 
denominated  the  Temple  of  the  Giants,  and  hence  the  city  armsof  Giigenti 
(three  giants  supporting  a  tower)  derive  their  origin:  in  fact  three  of  tlie 
original  figures  remained  perfect  till  the  year  1401,  when  they  fell  down  by 
the  shameful  neglect  of  the  inhabitants.  The  words  of  Faszello  are  as  follow  : 
<'  Pars  tamen  ejus,  tribus  gigantibus  columnisque  sufiTulta,  diu  poat  superslitit : 
quaro  Agrigentina  Urbs  inugnibus  suis  additam  adhuc  pro  monumento  habet." 

t  It  is  plain  he  never  could  have  read  the  account  of  tliis  very  temple  in 
f>iod.  Sic. 
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with  impressive  grandeur^  struck  the  beholder  with  awe  as 
he  entered  into  their  sanctuaries;  or  scenes  of  national 
glory  and  renown,  by  consecrating  the  past,  excited  en- 
thusiastic patriotism  in  the  breasts  of  future  heroes.  A 
battle,  either  of  gods  or  men,  was  a  favourite  subject  with 
the  artist,  not  only  for  the  passions  which  it  inspired,  but 
because  the  different  attitudes  of  the  combatants,  the 
dying,  and  the  dead,  were  well  accommodated  to  the 
varying  altitude  of  the  pediment  under  which  they  were 
placed :  the  statues  themselves  were  finished  with  a  kind 
of  religious  exactitude  even  in  parts  which  could  not  meet 
the  spectator's  eye ;  as  may  be  observed  in  those  beautiful 
specimens  from  the  Parthenon,  which  adorn  our  national 
Museum.  Leaving  these  Olympian  ruins,  the  scattered 
fiiagments  of  whose  vast  entablature  and  capitals  appear 
at  first  sight  like  disjointed  rocks,  we  next  arrive  at  the 
platform  of  a  temple,  commonly  said  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Castor  and  Pollux ;  though  the  existence  of  such 
a  temple  is  founded  solely  upon  a  passage  in  Pindar.* 

The  south-west  angle  of  the  cliff  is  adorned  by  two  elegant 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  in  which  the  same  jug- 
gling tricks  were  played  off  upon  credulous  votaries,  that 
Horace  ridicules  at  Egnatia :  they  are  attached  to  a  pretty 
rural  casino  in  the  midst  of  vines  and  oUves,  whose  green 
foliage  adds  much  to  their  picturesque  effect.  Opposite 
this  point,  cm  the  other  side  of  the  river  Hypsas,  under  a 
hill  called  *  il  Campo  Romano,'  is  the  site  of  a  spring  of 
petroleum,  commemorated  by  Pliny  and  Solinus;  but  it 
now  contains  very  few  bituminous  quaUties  ;  for  we  found 
the  surface  of  the  water  covered  merely  with  a  thick  scum  or 

*  Ol^m.  Od.  iii«  where  be  Bscribes  the  victory  of  Tberon  m  the  Olympic 
games,  to  the  interference  of  tliese  deities,  the  patrons  of  equestrian  con- 
tests, and  in  whose  honour  sacred  festivals  called  Tbeoxenia,  were  instituted 
tt  Agrigentum* 
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greasy  subBtance,  in  appearance  like  the  suds  of  soap.*  At 
a  little  distance  from  hence  northward  are  two  conical 
hillsy  containing  a  beautiful  plain  of  turf  between  them, 
called  La  Meta,  or  *  the  G(^ :'  Nature  herself  seems  to 
have  marked  out  the  spot  which  tradition  thus  assigns  to 
the  exercise  of  those  noble  Agrigentine  steeds,  which  so 
often  bore  away  the  prize  of  the  Olympic  gapies*  Be- 
tween the  two  temples  last  mentioned  is  still  seen  the  cele- 
brated Piscina,  a  vast  reservoir,  the  construction  of  which 
employed  those  Carthaginian  prisoners,  taken  in  the  battle 
of  Himera,  that  were  allotted  to  the  Agrigentine  state. 
Accordii^  to  Diodorus,  whose  measurement  seems  accu- 
rate, it  was  7  stadia,  or  nearly  one  mile,  in  circuit,  and  20 
cubits  deep :  its  shape  is  triangular.  Anciently  it  served 
to  exercise  the  youth  in  swimming,  an  art  considered  by 
every  state  of  primary  importance :  it  supplied  also  de- 
licious fish  for  the  sumptuous  public  entertainments;  its 
surface  was  covered  with  stately  swans  and  other  aquatic 
birds,  whilst  the  umbrageous  walks  upon  its  banks  ren- 
dered it  a  favourite  place  of  resort  to  the  Agrigentine  citi- 
zens. The  limpid  streams  still  flow  in  deep  channels  bored 
through  the  surrounding  hills,  addii^  freshness  and  luxu- 
riance to  the  orange  groves  and  gardens,  which  now 
occupy  this  cool  and  agreeable  retreat.  We  have  thus 
described  every  thing  worthy  of  notice  on  this  once  splen- 
did southern  barrier  of  Agrigentum :  we  shall  briefly  ad- 
vert to  a  few  other  objects  connected  with  the  city.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  sea,  about  two  miles  from  the  walls,  is  the 
conflux  of  the  rivers  Hypsas  and  Acragas  :t  these  when 
united  flow  into  the  ancient   port,  which  might  almost 

*  The  spring  itself,  which  Solhms  says  existed  in  the  Ticinitj  of  Vulccn't 
temple,  tends  to  identify  the  locality  of  this  edifice. 

t  These  riTcrs  are  sccnrately  distingoished  by  Polyhius,  lib.  is.  c.  97.,  but 
are  mistaken  by  the  modern  antiquaries  of  Oirgenti. 
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have  vied  in  magnificence  with  the  Athenian  Pineus :  a  little 
aboYc  diia  union  of  the  rivers  are  seen  some  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Esculapius,  which  will  be  thought  to  have 
been  properiy  or  improperly  placed  within  the  precincts  of 
an  eztensiye  cemetery,  according  to  the  reader's  opinion  of 
that  art  which  its  Deity  was  supposed  to  patronise.  The 
identity  of  its  site  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Polybius.* 
Verres  took  from  this  shrine  a  beautiful  statue  of  Apollo, 
which  Scipio  had  restored  to  the  Agrigentines  after  the 
capture  of  Carthage.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  pseudo* 
peripteral  temple,  like  that  of  Jupiter,  though  much  smaller : 
two  columns  and  a  pilaster,  attached  to  the  wall,  still  re-> 
main,  together  with  a  spiral  stone  stwcase,  like  that  men* 
tiimed  by  Pausanias  in  the  temple  at  01ympia,t  which 
formed  an  ascent  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  building:  from 
this  spot  the  temples  on  the  southern  precipice  appear  like 
fine  monuments  upon  the  proscenium  of  an  immense  theatre ; 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  were  originally  placed 
diere  to  strike  awe  into  an  approaching  enemy :  we  never 
read  however  of  their  having  had  that  effect.  Passing  from 
hence  towards  the  city  we  leave  at  a  short  distance  on  the 
left,  near  the  sea-gate,  a  curious  square  building  of  com- 
posite architecture,  which  has  been  generally  called  the 
tomb  of  Theron :%  if  this  be  true,  it  is  a  monument  of  con-» 
siderable  interest,  having  been  the  only  one  which  escaped 
the  rage  of  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  general,  who,  after 
he  had  sacked  Himera  and  Selinuntum,  attacked  Agrigen- 
turn,  and  destroyed  the  tombs  of  this  suburb  in  die  course 
of  operations :  it  appeared  as  if  Heaven  had  interposed  to 

*  T^  «p^  r^s  ir^fwf  'Ainc\i}VM(or.    Poljfb.  lib.  L  c.  18. 

t  TApoStff  M  rhw  t^9^  cKoKia,    Eliac.  prior,  c.  x. 

X  It  n  conjectured  by  soine  to  hmTe  been  one  of  ibote  monoments  which  the 
Agiigentinee  were  in  the  habit  of  raising  to  their  hone*.  (Vid.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hirt.  L  f  iii«  c.  49.) 
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protect  the  ashes  of  a  virtuous  prince ;  for  as  the  barbarians 
were  on  the  point  of  demolishing  the  sepulchre,  they  were 
terrified  into  forbearance  by  a  tremendous  flash  of  lightning, 
that  struck  the  building.  Soon  after  this  violation  of  the 
dead,  a  pestilence  broke  out  in  the  besieging  army,  to  which 
the  savage  Hannibal  fell  a  sacrifice  with  thousands  of  his 
troops :  the  soldiers  referred  it  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven ;  in 
their  affrighted  imaginations  they  beheld  spectres  wander- 
ing about  Uke  aven^ng  demons  during  the  gloom  of  night ; 
and  Himilco,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
army,  endeavoured  to  appease  the  violated  manes  by  the 
abominable  expedient  of  human  sacrifices."*^  On  this  part 
of  the  plain  the  traveller  will  observe  with  wonder,  enor- 
mous fragments  of  those  celebrated  walls  which  formed 
a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  prospect  of  Agrigentum  ;f 
so  immense  were  these  ramparts,  that  they  appear  to  have 
been  used  even  for  sepulchres,  and  turned  into  a  vast 
mural  cemetery ;  in  one  fragment  alone  I  counted  twenty- 
three  niches  or  sarcophagi. 

The  eastern  and  western  cli£fs  contain  no  monuments 
worthy  of  remark,  except  a  few  remains  of  gates,  and  of 
bridges  over  deep  ravines,  which  formed  a  communication 
between  the  city  and  its  extensive  suburbs,  Neapolis  on 
the  east,  and  the  great  Agrigentine  suburb  under  Mount 
Camicus  on  the  west :  each  of  these  had  the  right  of 
citizenship;  and  their  immense  population  is  attested  by 
numerous  cemeteries,  where  the  ploughshare  or  the  v^ld 
fig-tree  has  broke  open  the  tombs,  or  the  more  destructive 
rapacity  of  the  antiquary  exposed  them  in  his  search  after 

*  The  Deity  to  whom  the  CaitbaglniaBs^  usually  offered  these  horrid  rites 
was  Saturn.  Vid.  Laclaat.  de  fals.  relig.  I.  L  c.  2K  Justin*  lib.  z^iii.  c.  vii. 
Sil.  Ital.  lib.  nr.  767.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xx.  p.  756. 

t  Arduus  inde  Acragas  ostentat  maxima  longe 
Mornia.  ^n.  Ui.  703. 
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those  beautiful  vases,  tenned  Etruscan,*  of  which  'Qirgenti 
has  furnished  some  of  the  finest  specimens.  In  the  deep 
vale  of  San  Leonardo  are  seen  the  exits  of  those  vast 
cloacae  or  public  sewers,  termed  Pheeaces ;  the  appellationi 
being  derived  from  an  ingenious  architect  named  Phaeax, 
who  employed  the  Carthaginian  prisoners  in  their  con- 
structKHi. 

That  edge  of  the  platform  which  faces  the  north  rises 
gradually  to  a  great  height,  and  is  terminated  by  an  im- 
pregnable precipice;  yet  even  this  was  surmounted  by 
stupendous  walls,  whose  fragments  lie  scattered  on  the 
plain  below :  about  mid-way  a  fine  peak  rises,  commanding 
all  the  interesting  objects  on  this  enchanting  scene,  and 
called  '  La  Rupe  Atenea,'t  from  a  tradition  that  the  temple 

*  Tbey  are  more  properly  styled  Gredan.  The  Etniscans  ure  tappoeed  ttf 
iMve  been  origioally  a  Celtic  tribe,  which  settled  in  Etraria  about  one  thoa- 
aand  years  before  Christ ;  their  taste  and  workmanship  in  the  Ceramic  art  was 
greatly  improved  by  Demaratus,  a  Corinthian  emigrant,  six  hundred  and  sixty 
years  before  Christ.  Very  fine  specimens  of  these  vases  are  discovered  in 
Sicily :  they  are  generally  divided  into  three  classes.  1.  Rude  figures  painted 
black  on  tlie  red  clay  with  drapery  formed  by  scratches  of  a  stylus.  8. 
Ground  painted  black,  the  figures  being  left  in  the  red  clay,  and  the  drapeiy 
scratched  in  as  before.  S.  Black  ground  with  figures  painted  in  various 
colours,  chiefly  red  and  white  :  as  the  art  still  advanced  many  of  these  figures 
were  executed  in  relief,  with  a  high  finish. 

t  *Eirl  9^  TTJit  jco^t^t  *A0i|Faf  Ufitv  tisrurrmi  kcSl  h.i6s  *ATa0upiov.  Polyb. 
This  was  probably  a  double  temple,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  two 
Deities,  (thence  styled  8c«l  oWooi,  SfUi^aoi,  or  awivjioi^  and  by  the  Latins 
Dii  coniubemalesy)  like  the  Erecth^um  at  Athens,  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Mars,  near  Argos,  which  Pausanias  calls  an  Uphv  ZiwXow^  (Corinth,  c.  xzv.  1.) 
or  the  Zenopoeeidonion,  a  joint  temple  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  concerning 
which  Atbenasus  (lib.  viiL  p.  S27.)  quotes  the  humourous  verses  uf  Macbon, 
which  are  thus  translated  by  Grotius. 

Igitnr  in  fano  sede 
Quod  propter  urbis  ipsa  adstabat  moenia, 
Ubi  cum  viderct  sacra  facientem  popam, 
Per  te  Minervam,  per  Deos,  inquit,  precor. 
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of  Minerva  and  Jupiter  Atabyrius  stood  here,  which  its 
magnificent  founder  Gellias  turned  into  his  funeral  pile  at 
die  conquest  of  the  city  by  the  Carthaginians :  the  platform 
of  a  temple  is  certainly  visible  on  the  spot*    When  the 
barbarians  were  about'  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  this  his 
asylum,  he  set  fire  to  the  ectifice,  and  was  consumed  in  it 
with  his  treasures  and  his  firiends.     History  having  left  a 
few  scattered  traits  of  so  remarkable  a  character,  the  reader 
may  not  dislike  to  see  them  collected  here*    His  wealth 
and  splendid  style  of  living  was  such  that  Diodorus,  on 
the  evidence  of  Polyclitus,  who  had  served  in  the  Agri- 
gentine  army,  says,  there  was  a  single  cellar  in  his  house 
which  contained  three  hundred  vessels  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  each  holding  one  hundred  hogsheads  of  vnne;  near 
to  which  was  a  dstem  lined  with  pure  and  white  cement, 
containing  one  thousand  hogsheads  :  out  of  this  the  liquor 
was  drawn  into  the  other  vessels.     His  hospitahty  was  so 
great  that  he  ordered  his  servants  to  v^tch  at  the  city  gates 
for  strangers,  whom  he  lodged  magnificently  in  his  palace, 
and  dismissed  vnth  rich  gifts.     One  day  five  hundred  horse- 
men having  retreated  from  the  fury  of  a  tempest  to  Agri- 
gentum,  he  not  only  received  and  accommodated  them  all, 
but  presented  to  each  a  fine  mantle  next  morning  at  their 
departure.   Nor  were  his  wit  and  eloquence  less  remarkable 

Dic»  bone  vir,  templum  hoc  cui  sacratnm  est  nuroini  ? 
Respoodeni  iUe ;  Eit,  ait,  hoc  Jovineptonium. 
Quit  ergo  jam  mortalis,  inqoit  Dorio, 
Hoepitiani  speret  urbe  in  ilia,  qvm  Deoa 
Dnos  conjnngit  unum  in  contaberaiam  ? 

This  custom  did  not  obtain  reiy  early  at  Rome,  for  Plntarch  in  hii  life  of 
Marcellns  sajs,  that  when  that  conqueror  wished  to  erect  a  temple  out  of  bis 
Sicilian  spoils,  to  the  deities  Gluiy  and  Valour  coiijointly,  he  was  prevented 
by  the  priests,  who  objected  to  put  two  gods  hito  one  temple :  yet,  in  after 
timet,  we  find  them  not  so  scrupulous.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  Christian  de- 
dieation  of  churches  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  PanI,  Su  Michael  and  All  Saints,  &c» 
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than  his  hospitality.  Being  sent  once  on  an  embassy  to 
Centnripee,  the  meanness  of  his  personal  appearance  cor- 
responded so  little  with  his  vast  reputation,  that  when  he 
entered  the  assembly  the  people  received  him  with  a  gaieral 
burst  of  laughter :  up<»i  which  he  addressed  them  iiTlbe 
following  sarcastic  terms.  ^*  There  was  no  wonder/'  said 
he,  ''in  what  they  saw.  The  Agrigentines  were  accus* 
tomed  to  send  persons  of  a  noble  presence  to  noble  cities ; 
but  to  those  that  were  mean  and  of  little  note,  men  like 
himself."  Such  was  the  man  who  was  unable  to  endure 
the  loss  of  his  prosperity ;  or,  as  charity  may  sij^gest,  the 
destruction  of  his  power  to  confer  benefits  on  others. 

At  a  short  distance  in  the  descent  below  the  Rupe 
Atenea  is  one  of  those  lai^e  quarries  which  supplied 
materials  for  the  buildings  we  have  been  describing :  the 
stone  is  a  concretion  of  sand  and  small  shells,  of  a  yellowish 
tint ;  and  would  not,  I  think,  be  very  durable,  except  in 
such  a  climate  as  this,  where  the  effects  of  damp  and  frost 
are  rarely  felt :  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  all 
the  public  edifices  were  coated  with  a  fine  cement. 

Proceeding  to  the  south-west  angle  of  the  platform,  we 
find  a  very  antique  temple,  transformed  into  a  modem 
church,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Blaze  ;  for  which  conversion 
the  simplicity  of  its'  style  peculiarly  adapted  it ;  being  of 
that  species  which  is  called  ''  in  Antis,"  not  containing  an 
interior  cella,  nor  surrounded  by  a  peristyle;  its  only 
external  ornament  being  a  pediment  supported  by  two 
Doric  columns  between  the  Antse,  or  pilasters,  at  the 
aisles :  *  its  extreme  length  is  ninety-one  feet,  and  its 
breadth  forty^f    A  grand  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock  led 

*  Ptoietes  qui  cellaa  drcnmdadQiit,  habent  in  (utr^ue)  fronte  anttf,  at 
later  antas  in  medio  colunmas  daaf. 

t  Soaie  loppose  this  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Pkoierpine,  to  which  Pin- 
dar Maj  allade,  when  be  calls  Asrigentom  the  teat  of  Pioterpliie,  (♦^^•f/i'w 
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from  hence  towards  the  city,  the  interior  of  which  is  now 
divided  into  farms  and  vineyards,  though  the  direction  of 
its  principal  streets  may  still  be  traced  in  many  deep 
furrows  worn  by  chariot-wheels:  but  solitude  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  tumultuous  throng  which  once  circulated 
there ;  com  waves  over  the  regal  mansion  of  Phalaris  ; 
and  the  reign  of  silence  is  disturbed  only  by  the  shepherd's 
pipe  or  reaper's  song. 

The  modem  city  occupies  the  summit  of  Mount  Cami- 
cus,  *  the  seat  of  Cocalus,  f  that  ancient  and  powerful  king 
of  the  Sicanians  ;  it  was  fortified  by  the  Cretan  Deedalus, 
who  fled  hither  to  avoid  the  rage  of  Minos,  and  in  succeed^ 
ing  times  served  probably  as  a  citadel  to  Agrigentum.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  progress  of  its  decay,  for 
want  of  authentic  records :  under  Roger  the  Norman  its 
consequence  revived  a  little,  having  been  erected  into  a 
bishop's  see  by  Pope  Urban  11.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine 
old  building  modernized,  and  contains  some  valuable  re- 
mains of  antiquity ;  the  most  curious  is  a  sarcophagus,  said 
to  have  been  restored  to  the  Agrigentines,  with  many  other 
treasures,  by  Scipio  Africanus :  its  animated  sculpture  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  death  of  Phintias,  a  tyrant  who 
was  expelled  fix>m  Agrigentum,  and  killed  in  a  wild-boar 
chase  at  Carthage ;%  though  some  pronounce  it  to  be  the 
death  of  Adonis,  and  others,  with  greater  probability,  the 

ttot :)  others  consider  it  as  a  joint  lerople  of  Proaerpme  and  Ceres,  though  it  is 
generally  ascribed  to  the  latter  deity  alone;  this,  howeTer,  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence.     Pytli.  Od.  xii.  S. 

*  Pausanias,  if  his  text  be  not  corrupt,  calls  it  Inycos  (in  Acliaic.  c.  iv.  5.). 

t  Sicilias  primo  Trinacria  nomen  fuit;  postea  Sicania  cognominaia  est. 
Hec  a  principio  patria  Cyclopum  fait ;  quibus  extinctis.  Coca! us  regnum  in- 
sole occnpaTit  i  post  quern  singuln  dfiiates  in  tyrannomni  imperium  conces- 
senint,  qnorum  nuUa  terra  feracior  fuit.    Justin,  lib.  iv.  c.  2. 

t  A  representation  of  the  coins  of  this  tyrant  with  the  Irgend  BASIAEoS 
♦INTIA  is  given  by  Mionnet,  vol.  L  p.  3t9« 
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Adventures  of  Hippolytus.  *  The  shrine  of  San  Gherlando^ 
first  bishop  of  Girgenti,  is  composed  of  massive  silver 
finely  wrought.  The  bones  of  this  venerable  impostor 
were  discovered  by  his  spectre  to  an  affiighted  sexton^  who, 
neglecting  to  make  known  so  important  an  acquisition,  was 
nightly  visited,  and  at  length  scourged  terribly  by  the 
enraged  ghost:  the  bones  were  then  dug  up,  canonized, 
enshrined  ;  and  the  poor  sexton  slept  peaceably  in  his  bed. 
In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Greci,  near  the  cathedral, 
are  some  remains  of  the  very  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter 
Polysenus,  in  constructing  which  the  tyrant  Phalaris  took 
an  opportunity  of  usurping  the  sovereignty :  there  is  also 
an  excellent  public  library,  f  containing  about  twenty 
thousand  volumes,  and  rich  in  classics,  top<^raphy,  an- 
tiquities, and  medals ;  though  these  latter  have  been 
considerably  reduced  by  the  visits  of  antiquarians.  Let 
the  traveller  seize  the  earUest  opportunity  of  inspecting  this 
Ubrary  and  consulting  its  treasures,  for  it  is  shut  on  all 
festivals,  and  he  may  find  it  difiicult  to  make  his  v^y 
through  that  army  of  Saints  and  Martyrs,  which  the 
Romish  calendar  has  stationed  to  block  up  the  avenues  of 
knowledge.  Girgenti  is  a  meanly  built  town,  noted  for 
little  except  its  extreme  poverty,  that  usual  attendant  upon 
a  weak  and  oppressive  government  :  it  reckons  about 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  eleven  convents  of  monks,  six 
of  nuns,  five  parish  churches,  including  the  cathedral,  and 
a  large  college,  in  which  Divinity,  Ethics,  and  the  Belles 
Lettres  are  supposed  to  be  taught  by  able  professors.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  miserably  paved,  and  for  the  most  part 

*  The  reader  has  now  the  power  of  exercising  his  own  judgment  apon  this 
iobject,  since  v^ry  fine  casts  of  the  monument  are  preserved  in  tlie  British 
Museam. 

t  Bequeathed  to  bis  native  city  by  Don  Andrea  Lucchese,  of  the  family  of 
Caispo  Franco. 
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inaccessible  even  to  mules,  by  reason  of  their  steep  and* 
craggy  acclivities :  they  swarm  with  ragged  children, 
whose  nmnbers  attest  the  noted  fecmidity  of  the  women  :* 
amongst  these  latter  yery  little  beauty  is  to  be  seen ;  but 
here,  as  well  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  its  opposite  quality 
is  found  in  such  perfection,  especially  amongst  the  senior 
part  of  the  community,  as  actually  to  become  picturesque, 
and  therefore  interesting  to  a  traveller.  The  place  does 
not  contain  an  inn  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  a  Hotten- 
tot ;  the  filth  of  that  into  which  we  were  at  first  introduced 
was  so  revolting  that  common  decency  will  not  allow  of 
its  description.  In  the  absence  therefore  of  a  Gtellias,  we 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  Padre  Scrivani,  sub-prior  of  the 
Dominican  convent,  who  put  us  into  possession  of  his  neat 
and  comfortable  apartments.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
may  have  been  said,  we  found  the  monks  of  Sicily,  vrith 
a  few  exceptions,  neither  rich  nor  luxurious.  The  Bene- 
dictines of  Catania,  indeed,  inhabit  a  superb  palace  ;  their 
revenues  are  princely,  and  their  firateniity  all  of  noble 
birth  :  but  the  annual  stipend  of  our  host  did  not  exceed 
forty-five  dollars,  and  that  of  the  other  brethren  was  much 
less :  their  daily  fare  in  the  refectory  was  of  Pythago- 
rean simplicity  ;  a  little  shell-fish,  eggs,  salad,  and  bread 
forming  the  principal  diet,  wine  being  very  moderately 
used,  and  meat  rarely  seen :  their  robust  and  ruddy  appear- 
ance, therefore,  might  be  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  tem- 
perance rather  than  of  luxury.  Out  of  their  scanty  revenues 
they  make  an  almost  daily  distribution  of  bread  or  soup  to 
the  poor,  supply  medicine  to  the  sick,  and  afford  lodging 
to  those  who  would  otherwise  depend  upon  casual  bene- 

*  Faaello  mentioiif  the  caie  of  an  Agrigentine  woman,  in  his  own  time, 
who  hroQght  forth  terenty-three  children  at  thirtjf  births ;  the  credibility  of 
which  ha  andeaTOors  to  confiim  by  examples  andent  and  modem.  (De  reb. 
Sic  Dec.  Pr.  lib.  tu) 
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Toleace.  It  is  but  fair  to  mention  what  compensation  they 
make  for  the  injury  done  to  religioud  truth  by  their  spirit 
tual  occupations,  which  consist  chiefly  in  propagating 
legendary  impostures,  infusing  saintly  virtue  into  wax- 
candles,  and  forging  passports  to  St.  Peter. 

Whilst  we  resided  in  this  convent,  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  festival  of  its  patron  saint,  when  night 
and  day  were  made  hideous  by  the  constant  sound  of 
drums,  trumpets,  and  pateraroes;  whilst  processions  of 
mummeries  took  place,  in  which  every  convent  of  the  city 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  itself  by  the  most  pompous 
display,  and  each  sturdy  monk  endeavoured  to  carry  a 
crucifix  more  ponderous  than  his  fellow.  To  describe  the 
embroidered  dresses  of  the  well-powdered  saints,  Madonnas, 
and  bambinos,  would  require  a  deeper  knowledge  of  eccle- 
siastical millinery  than  I  possess :  all  appeared  delighted, 
both  actors  and  spectators  of  the  scene ;  none  more  so 
than  a  set  of  ragged  urchins,  who  stuck  close  to  the 
labouring  monks,  and  caught  the  drippings  of  their  tapers 
in  small  paper  caps ;  for  there  happened  to  be  a  slight 
breeze,  and  the  tapers  ran  well :  this  virax  re-moulded  would 
probably  contribute  to  light  up  another  festival ;  and  thus 
Peter  might  be  paid  with  Paul's  savings.  Our  worthy 
host  was  field-marshal  on  this  occasion;  and  no  general 
ever  shewed  greater  activity  and  skill  in  manoeuvring  his 
troops  than  the  Padre  displayed  in  the  evolutions  of  reli- 
gions exercise.  He  was  up  many  times  during  the  night 
to  fire  off  his  trains  of  pateraroes,  and  at  each  exhibition  of 
fire-works,  he  discharged  rockets,  and  exploded  mines  witk 
the  precision  of  an  engineer.  After  these  laborious  duties, 
he  sat  vriih  all  the  dignity  of  a  conqueror,  beneath  a 
splendid  canopy,  surrounded  by  different  orders  of  monks 
and  firiars,  to  hear  a  service  in  the  chapel,  which  was 
brilliantly  illuminated :   between  each  pause  a  band  of 
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dnimmerSy  on  their  knees,  beat  their  detestable  instruments 
with  a  violence  bordering  upon  phrensy ;  and  two  of  the 
performers  were  carried  out  of  the  chapel  -in  a  state  of 
complete  exhaustion :  these  rallies  were  accompanied  by 
cries,  groans,  and  vehement  exclamations  from  the  people, 
who  pressed  forward  with  tumultuous  zeal  to  kiss  the 
crucifixes  held  out  by  the  monks,  or  to  touch  them  with 
their  tapers:  tears  ran  fast  down  the  cheeks  of  some, 
whilst  others  repeated  prayers  with  a  volubility  which  our 
Hyperborean  tongues  would  vainly  attempt  to  imitate. 
Altogether,  the  shrill  treble  of  the  females,  the  tenor  of 
the  men,  the  running  base  of  the  monks,  and  the  drum 
accompaniment,  made  a  first-rate  concert  in  the  Dutch 
style.  The  pageant  concluded  vnth  a  sermon,  by  a  cele- 
brated orator,  whose  chief  excellence  consisted  in  the 
tremendous  tones  of  his  yoice,  and  an  action  so  furious  as 
to  resemble  the  gestures  of  a  maniac.  The  discourse  was 
delivered,  according  to  custom,  extempore,  and  lasted 
more  than  an  hour :  the  pronunciation  wbs  so.  rapid,  that 
I  could  vfith  difficulty  catch  its  meaning,  except  that  it 
treated  generally  upon  mysteries :  at  times  the  preacher 
apostrophized  a  large  crucifix,  which  another  monk  held 
behind  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  then  the  audience  seemed 
afiected  by  a  violent  sobbing  and  groaning.  As  it  was  near 
eleven  o'clock  when  the  assembly  dispersed,  I  expected  to 
have  found  our  yenerable  host  exhausted  by  fatigue ;  but 
he  entered  our  room  in  high  spirits,  vnth  unshaken  nerves, 
and  held  vnth  me  a  long  argument  upon  auricular  con- 
fisssion,  before  he  went  to  bed. 

Next  day  we  made  an  excavation  in  the  ancient  ceme- 
tery below  mount  Camicus ;  but,  although  we  penetrated 
into  several  sepulchres,  unopened  before,  we  discovered 
only  a  few  lamps  and  broken  vessels,  lying  in  a  fine  greasy 
mould,  with  which  the  tombs  were   partly  filled.     At  a 
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mach  less  sum  than  our  excavation  cost,  we  purchased  a 
laige  box  full  of  antique  pottery^  fix>m  the  peasants,  who 
brought  them  to  the  convent;  from  whom  we  also  pro- 
cured several  ancient  coins,  with  the  impress  of  an  eagle,  a 
hare,  a  crab,  or  an  ear  of  com,  denoting  the  varied  pro- 
duce of  the  Agrigentine  territory. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  after  having  recompensed  our 
worthy  Dominicans  with  a  round  sum  in  Spanish  dollars, 
without  any  necessity  for  resorting  to  the  delicate  plea 
of  a  mass,  we  proceeded  towards  the  interior  of  the 
island,  to  visit  Bona,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ceres.  Our 
journey  was  enlivened  by  joyous  songs  of  the  country- 
people,  now  finishing  their  harvest,  and  celebrating  the 
season  with  festive  mirth  and  music :  we  observed  long 
trains  of  both  sexes,  with  garlands  of  flowers,  following 
their  coryphaeus  or  leader,  whose  solo  verse  was  repeated 
in  chorus,  or  sometimes  interrupted  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  a  few  harmless  jeers  at  the  casual  passenger.  The 
features  and  complexion  of  these  peasants  seemed  to  denote 
generally  a  Saracenic  origin,  but  amongst  them  is  still 
observed  that  remarkable  contour  and  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, called  Grecian,  which  is  so  beautifully  por- 
trayed upon  ancient  coins :  like  all  the  nations  of  southern 
Europe,  they  are  fervently  addicted  to  music,  which 
entering  into  their  cunusements  and  employments,  and 
almost  all  the  acts  of  life,  cheers  and  consoles  their  labour, 
as  it  agreeably  employs  the  hours  of  relaxation. 

On  the  second  day,  at  noon,  we  b^an  to  ascend  a  lofly 
joioimtain,  on  whose  spacious  summit,  which  is  the  highest 
inhabited  ground  in  Sicily,  stands  Castro  Giovanni,  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  centre  of  the  island.*    Its  great  elevation 

*  Hence  called  by  Cicero  **  Umbilicus  SidliflB.'*  In  bis  concise  and  beau- 
&n\  descripUoD  of  Enna.  the  modern  traveller  will  still  recognise  the  chief 
featores  of  the  place.    "  Enna — est  loco  prsecelso  atque  edito :  quo  in  summo 
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80  deligfatfully  tempers  the  yiolent  heat  of  summer,  that 
many  foreigners  and  Sicilian  families  retire  thither  in  thai 
season.  The  town  has  a  singular  and  picturesque  appear- 
ance,  being  every  where  intersected  vnth  deep  valleys  or 
ravines,  whose  sides  are  literally  honey-combed  with  arti«- 
ficial  caves,  some  of  which  have  two  or  three  apartments, 
and  are  still  inhabited  by  the  lowest  classes.  From  the 
rocks  gush  out,  as  in  days  of  (Ad,  perennial  streams  and 
crystal  fountains,  amidst  a  profusion  of  shrubs,  creepers, 
and  vnld  flowers ;  whilst  the  fine  cypress  groves  and  gar- 
dens of  the  convents  form  a  shade  impervious  to  the  sun. 
One  quarter  in  this  town  is  inhabited  by  a  settlement  of 
Greeks,  who  retain  their  native  dialect,  though  corrupted 
by  a  great  intermixture  of  barbarisms. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  sojourn  here,  a  novel  scene, 
for  Sicily,  took  place  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  par- 
liament ;  which  veas  conducted  as  quietly  as  that  of  a 
parish-clerk  in  England.  Our  cicerone  was  a  very  obliging 
priest,  named  Padre  Alessio,  who  after  conducting  us  to 
the  cathedral,  an  antique  Norman  building  containing  some 
fine  paintings  by  Paladino,  took  us  to  the  east  end  of  the 
great  plain,  where  he  pointed  out  the  platform  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Ceres,  on  the  edge  of  a  tremendous  precipice,  pro- 
bably 2000  feet  in  height,  and  in  view  of  the  whole  dominion 
over  which  she  reigned.*  Here  we  first  beheld  the  gigantic 
£tna,  that  '^pillar  of  the  heavens,"  as  the  Grecian  poet 
calls  it,  towering  aloft  into  the  region  of  mid-air. 

est  aqiMto  9gn  planitiet,  et  aqusB  peramet :  toto  vero  ab  omni  adito  circiim- 
dta  atqne  diremta  est :  qaam  dica  lacas  ladqae  timt  plurimi,  at  lectianiiii 
flofM  onmi  tempore  aimt" 

*  The  lemaine  of  this  temple,  which  time  and  barbtriem  had  tpared,  teem 
to  have  been  deetroyed  by  an  nnfortnnate  fall  of  the  cliff  on  which  they  stood. 
'  Ejus  porro  miDiroa  atqoe  indigna  hodie  spectantor  vestigia :  nam  cum  pra- 
dpiti  loco  staret,  teroporie  processu  com  mootif  ▼isceribus  in  pnsoepe  ooll^Mnm 
esc"— FasstUo,  Decad.  prior,  Ub.  ix. 
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From  this  spot  also  is  seen,  to  great  adyantage,  that 
beautiful  circular  lake,  where,  as  the  poet  sings, 

"  Proserpioe  gathering  flowers, 
Ff erself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered."  • 

Imagination  is  so  early  accustomed  to  dwell  with  delight  on 
these  poetic  allegories,  that  we  scarcely  wish  the  veil  to  be 
drawn  aside  and  the  magic  scene  dissolved  :  perhaps,  there- 
fore, the  youthful  reader  may  not  thank  me  for  observing  that 
such  fictions  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  astronomical 
signs  and  seasons.  Ceres  (in  the  Greek  AHMHTHP)  is 
mother  Earth.  Proserpine  (in  the  Greek  KOPH)  is  her 
of&pring,  the  Earth's  produce :  Pluto  the  ravisher  is  but 
the  ardent  sun  at  the  time  of  harvest,  when  that  produce 
is  collected  and  carried  off:  the  residence  of  Proserpine 
six  months  in  Orcus  and  six  with  her  mother,  represents 
the  divisions  of  the  year  when  the  Earth  is  divested  of,  or 
clothed  with  grain ;  whilst  the  toilsome  journey  of  Ceres 
in  quest  of  her  daughter  is  an  apt  emblem  of  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman. 

The  dark  surrounding  woods  are  vanished  from  this 
fair  field  of  Enna,  together  with  those  flowers  whose 
odour  was  able  to  deprive  dogs  of  their  scent ;  yet 
the  blessings  of  Cenes  remain,  and  the  com  yields  a 
fifty-fold  increase  :  in  the  vicinity  are  many  valuable 
mines,  producing  sulphur,  coal,  marcasite,  copper,  gold  in 
small  quantities,  and  rock  salt  in  great  abimdance,  of 
a  beautiful  violet  colour.  Pliny  mentions  the  peculiar 
tint  of  this  salt  at  Centorbi,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enna.f 
This  impregnable  mountain  was  the  retreat  or  citadel  of 

*  Cicero  makes  a  neat  allusion  to  this  fabulous  incident,  in  his  severe  invec- 
tive against  the  infamous  Verres.  *'  Hie  dolor  erat  tantus,  ut  Verres,  alter 
OrcQs,  venisse  Ennam,  et  non  Proserpinam  asportasse,  sed  ipsam  abripuisse 
Cererem  vldcretor." 

t  Nat.  Hist.  1.  xzjd.  c.  7. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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Eunus  and  the  revolted  slaves  in  the  first  servile  war :  here 
they  defied^  for  several  years,  the  whole  force  of  Rome, 
and  defeated  three  praetorian  armies.  No  site  could  have 
been  better  adapted  for  their  purpose ;  yet  were  they 
at  last  subdued  by  the  irresistible  legions  under  Per- 
penna ;  twenty  thousand  having  fSEdlen  in  the  bloody 
conflict.  Happy  too  were  they  who  so  fell  in  their  meri- 
torious struggle  for  liberty ;  since  the  survivors  were  bar- 
barously crucified  along  the  public  roads  by  order  of  the 
vindictive  consul. 

The  last  object  of  our  curiosity  was  the  shell  of  a  large 
castle  built  by  Frederic  II.  King  of  Sicily.  Having 
ascended  the  chief  tower,  to  enjoy  the  view  from  its  sum- 
mit, we  were  induced,  by  a  clamour  of  voices  and  a  clanking 
of  chains  below,  to  peep  through  the  holes  of  the  floor; 
when  we  discovered  that  we  were  standing  over  a  congre- 
gated mass  of  human  vice  and  misery ;  a  crowd  of  felons 
and  assassins,  some  lying  prostrate  <m  the  ground,  others 
drinking,  many  playing  at  cards  or  dice,  and  uttering  horrid 
blasphemies  and  imprecations.  It  was  a  group  fit  for 
the  scenes  of  Udolpho,  but  a  sad  contrast  to  those 
bright  and  animating  features  of  Nature  which  then  courted 
our  attention.  Reform  is  imperiously  called  for  in  the 
interior  arrangement  of  prisons,  and  the  administration  of 
Sicilian  justice ;  which  are  turned  into  a  frightful  source 
of  that  guilt  which  they  are  devised  to  correct :  as 
a  gaol  deUvery  never  takes  place,  these  receptacles  are 
crowded  to  excess  with  vrretches  of  the  most  abandoned 
character ;  and  as  no  classification  is  thought  of,  it  may  be 
well  imagined  what  places  they  become  to  receive  the 
suspected  and  innocent  person,  or  even  him  who  has  but 
just  commenced  the  career  of  crime  !  The  noxious  effluvia 
which  he  breathes,  the  manacles  with  which  he  is  shackled, 
the  want  of  air  and  exercise,  the  contagion  of  filth  and 
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disease,  are  slight  miseries  in  comparison  with  that  moral 
contamination,  and  that  familiarity  with  guilt,  to  which  he 
is  exposed  !  If  he  escape,  he  is  let  out  upon  the  commu- 
nity fit  for  the  commission  of  the  greatest  enormities  ;  if  he 
be  retaken,  and  condemned,  he  is  still  able  to  defraud 
society  of  that  exemplary  punishment  which  is  due  to  his 
crimes,  and  to  remain  in  confinement  for  the  corruption  of 
his  incarcerated  companions  :  should  his  money  fail,  he  will 
perhaps  suffer  when  his  faults  are  forgotten,  and  his  fiite 
is  likely  to  excite  pity  rather  than  indignation. 

An  afifair  took  place  during  our  residence  in  Palermo 
which  strongly  illustrates  this  subject.  The  trade  of  baker 
being  a  monopoly  under  Government,  an  arbitrary  price 
is  fixed  at  the  pubUc  ovens  for  the  very  staff  of  life.  This 
price  had  long  been  so  excessive  and  disproportionate  to 
an  abundant  harvest,  that  the  lower  classes  joining  it  to 
their  other  causes  of  discontent,  rose  in  open  rebellion, 
burned  several  houses,  with  the  adjoining  ovens,  and  sacri- 
ficed some  lives  to  their  ungovernable  fury.  On  the  third 
day  of  the  riot,  a  scheme  had  nearly  taken  effect,  which 
would  probably  have  given  up  the  capital  to  pillage  and 
the  flames.  Two  companies  of  a  Neapolitan  regiment, 
stationed  opposite  the  puUic  prison,  saw  the  doors  gently 
opening,  and  several  persons  drawing  back,  as  if  alarmed 
at  the  presence  of  the  soldiers :  presently  a  general  tumult 
was  observed  through  the  grated  windows,  to  which  a  dead 
silence  succeeded ;  when  the  great  doors  creaked  again  on 
their  hinges,  and  the  whole  body  of  felons,  in  a  fit  of 
desperation,  endeavoured  to  force  their  way  out :  they 
were  received,  however,  by  such  a  steady  fire,  that  the 
foremost  fell  dead  or  wounded,  and  the  rest,  intimidated, 
retreated  hastily  into  their  cells ;  when  a  constant  discharge 
of  musketry  was  kept  up  through  the  doors  and  windows 
till  the  British  artillery  arrived.  The  number  of  these 
miscreants    was   reckoned  to  be   about  eleven  hundred  ; 
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many  of  whom  had  lived  in  confinement  firom  ten  to  twenty 
years  since  their  capital  condemnation,  and  some  were  so 
affected  with  a  disgust  of  life,  for  want  of  all  employment, 
manual,  moral,  or  religious,  that  they  were  anxious  for 
death  as  a  relief:  they  of  course  entered  without  reserve 
into  the  plans  of  the  rioters,  who  supplied  them  with  instru- 
ments to  file  off  their  irons,  through  the  grated  windows, 
where  the  prisoners  sit  during  the  day,  and  annoy  pas- 
sengers by  their  clamorous  demands  for  charity. 

This  desperate  attempt  having  failed,  the  riots  were  soon 
repressed  ;  and  a  military  commission  being  convened  next 
day,  it  was  determined  to  sacrifice  two  of  the  prisoners^ 
like  scape-goats,  for  the  sins  of  the  rest:  vigor  and  dispatch 
were  now  the  order  of  the  day,  and  we  could  get  little  rest 
during  the  night  for  the  noise  of  axes  and  hammers,  re- 
sounding through  the  great  square,  in  which  workmen  were 
erecting  a  scaffold  for  the  execution  of  the  criminals.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  garrison  was  under  arms,  and  an  im- 
mense multitude  assembled  in  the  Piazza  Marina.  At 
eight  o'clock  the  first  culprit  was  brought  out  with  two 
executioners  upon  a  moveable  platform,  on  which  stood 
also  a  priest ;  who,  as  the  machine  was  wheeled  along,  re- 
peated a  set  of  prayers  in  a  loud  voice  that  echoed  round 
the  square :  three  monks,  clothed  in  long  white  robes  that 
covered  the  whole  person  except  the  eyes,  marched  be- 
fore, holding  crucifixes  attached  to  staves,  before  the  face 
of  the  criminal.  Arrived  under  the  gallows,  whilst  the 
rope  was  adjusted,  the  confessor  repeated  his  last  prayer, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  unhappy  man,  who  probably 
foreseeing  the  fatal  signal,  hesitated  to  repeat  the  concluding 
words  of  Gesu  Ckristo :  the  priest  again  distinctly  pronounced 
them  in  a  tone  which  made  one  shrink  with  horror,  and  which 
seemed  to  recal  the  spirit  that  had  almost  lefl  its  mortal 
frame :  with  an  expiring  effort  the  name  of  Him  who  died  to 
save  mankind,  was  repeated  by  the  malefactor ;  when  one  of 
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the  executioners^  who  was  seated  like  a  demon  on  the  gallows, 
jumped  down  upon  his  head^  as  the  other  clasped  his  body 
and  swung  him  from  the  platform :  there  they  all  three 
hung  together  in  a  group  which  might  vie  with  the  ima- 
ginary horrors  of  a  Dante.  In  about  five  minutes,  Ufe  be- 
ing extinct,  the  body  was  lowered  to  the  ground,  a  hand- 
kerchief was  unbound  from  the  eyes,  and  an  amulet  or  cru- 
cifix, which  is  worn  even  by  the  most  atrocious  criminals, 
tdcen  from  the  neck ;  after  this  the  head  and  hands  were 
cut  off,  enclosed  in  an  iron  case,  and  suspended  over  the 
great  gate  of  the  prison.  During  the  whole  ceremony  there 
was  a  death-like  silence,  which  was  disturbed  only  by  the 
cries  of  men  clothed  in  white  robes  on  which  were  painted 
flames,  devils,  and  red  figures  of  souls  in  torment :  these 
passed  rapidly  among  the  crowd  b^ging  money  for  masses 
to  be  said  for  the  unfortunate  malefactors,  and  urging 
people  to  give  by  the  most  importunate  solicitations,  per  le 
anime  sante,  per  le  anime  in  purgatorio.  They  appeared 
to  be  very  successful  in  their  vocation,  so  that  no  doubt  the 
monks  and  friars  reaped  a  plentiiul  harvest.  Curiosity 
being  now  satisfied,  we  left  the  multitude  to  enjoy  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bloody  spectacle,  and  returned  to  our  lodg- 
ing. The  reader  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  two 
felons  thus  executed  had  been  capitally  condemned,  the 
one  eleven  and  the  other  fiflieen  years  before,  for  having 
committed  some  of  the  most  horrid  crimes  and  foul  mur- 
ders that  ever  stained  the  human  character :  he  will  ob- 
serve also,  ynih  surprise,  what  an  extraordinary  inversion  of 
right  and  wrong  the  case  presents ;  justice  being,  in  this 
sin^e  instance,  twice  perverted :  the  malefactors  escaped 
punishment  for  the  faults  to  which  their  Uves  were  really 
forfeit,  and  were  illegally  executed  for  an  ofience  to  which 
the  punishment  of  death  is  not  annexed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

We  now  directed,  our  course  towards  Syracuse,  through 
Palagonia  and  Lentini :  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Leon- 
tium,  we  observed  numerous  excavations  in  the  rocks  like 
those  vfith  which  Castro  Giovanni  abounds ;  they  bear  every 
appearance  of  having  been  formed  for  hiunan  habitations,  and 
are  generally  attributed  to  the  Saracens,  numerous  tribes 
of  whom,  during  the  Norman  dynasty,  occupied  strong 
fastnesses  in  the  interior  of  the  island  :*  there,  bidding  de- 
fiance to  the  weak  disorderly  police  of  those  times,  they 
subsisted  by  depredation  upon  the  property  of  their  con- 
querors. As  we  descended  from  Lentini  towards  the  coast, 
by  a  circuitous  route,  we  saw  some  beautiful  scenery,  and 
valleys  rivaUing  the  poetical  descriptions  of  Tempe  or  Ar- 
cadia :  nearer  to  the  sea  we  found  the  hills  covered  fix>m 
their  summits  to  the  edge  of  the  shore  with  flowering  myr- 
tles, rhododendrons,  and  a  variety  of  aromatic  shrubs ; 
whilst  the  olive  trees,  thinly  scattered  about  the  country, 
resounded  with  the  shrill  and  piercing  notes  of  the  cicale, 

*  Under  the  reign  of  William  tbe  B«d»  says  an  elegant  writer, "  Lea  Bar- 
raainsy  cantonn^s  dans  les  montagnes,  occupoient  encore  la  plus  grande  partie 
de  I'interieur  de  I'^Ie ;  ils  n'ob^issoient  qu'a  des  cbefi  de  leor  nation,  et  la 
souniission  de  ceux-ci  an  roi  6toit  plus  que  doutense."  Sismondi,  vol.  ii.  p, 
263. — It  in  not  impossible,  however,  that  tbe  excavations  alluded  to  here  and 
in  other  parts  of  tbe  island,  may  have  been  tlie  work  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
cTen  before  the  Greek  colonics. 
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illustrating  very  accurately  some  expressions  of  the  Buco- 
lic poets^*  relative  to  these  insects.  After  a  fiitiguing  ride 
of  thirteen  hours  under  a  burning  sun,  we  did  not  arrive  at 
Syracuse  before  the  barriers  were  shut ;  and  the  plague, 
at  this  time  raging  in  Malta,  rendered  the  guards  inflexible 
to  entreaties  or  to  bribes ;  so  we  made  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  retiring  to  a  heap  of  straw  upon  the  shore,  soon  lost  all 
sense  of  vexation  in  the  oblivion  of  sleep.  With  the  earUest 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  we  awoke  to  the  contemplation  of 
a  charming  scene.  The  great  harbour  lay  expanded  before  us 
like  a  spacious  mirror,  reflecting  in  its  crystal  surface  the 
towers  and  fortifications  of  Syracuse,  reduced  to  the  little 
Island  of  Ortygia,  the  cradle  of  its  old  age  as  it  formerly 
was  of  its  infancy:  our  eyes  followed  with  delight  the 
grand  circle  of  this  port  adorned  with  beauties  of  na- 
ture, surrounded  with  vestiges  of  antiquity,  and  rich  in 
scenes  of  historic  interest,  till  they  rested  upon  a  blufi*  point 
at  its  entrance,  the  ancient  promontory  of  Plemmyrium, 
where  the  wretched  Athenians  saw  the  hopes  of  ill-directed 
ambition  destroyed  with  their  fleet.  At  the  head  of  the 
port  stood  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter,  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  suburb  and  fortifications :  two  broken  columns, 
fdnt  memorials  of  its  ancient  splendor,  still  mark  the  site. 

Our  ba^age  being  replaced  upon  the  mules,  we  ad- 
vanced again  to  the  outer  gate  of  the  citadel ;  but  much 
time  elapsed  before  we  could  force  our  way  through  the  crowd 
of  peasants  who  had  been  waiting  for  ingress  and  egress 

*  "  Rampant  arboBta  cicadfle."  Virg. 

Tot  ih  w€r\  vmtpdb  ipofatudffuf  cdOaXUtPts 
tfrre/ts  XoXoyevrrcf  fxor  ir^yor. — ^Tbeocrit 
Tbw  latter  expression  of  the  Sicilian  is  particularly  appropriate :  the  cries  are 
£Migaing1y  anceating.    In  Greece  I  was  in  like  manner  struck  with  the  re* 
markable  similarity  of  sound  in  the  croaking  of  frogs  to  that  combination  of 
words  by  which  Aristophanes  endeavors  to  represent  it. 
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since  the  dawn  of  day :  their  impetuosity  and  irascibility, 
thwarted  not  more  by  the  active  exertions  of  contending 
parties^  than  by  the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  their  mules  and 
asses,  occasioned  an  indescribable  scene  of  C(»ifusio%  ifi 
which  the  two-legged  brutes  had  an  advantage  over  the 
quadrupeds  in  point  of  noise,  though  the  latter  exerted 
their  lungs  lustily  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  the 
cudgel.  As  we  passed  over  the  fortified  isthmus,  we  had 
the  great  harbour  on  our  right  hand,  and  on  our  left  the 
small  one,  which  was  anciently  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
'  Marmoreus'  or  '  Laccius.'*  The  bottom  is  said  by  Faz- 
zello  to  have  been  paved  with  large  square  stones,  under 
which  an  aqueduct  ccmveyed  a  copious  supply  of  water 
to  different  parts  of  the  island  :  the  mouth  was  defended 
by  two  noble  towers,  raised  for  its  defence  by  the  cele- 
brated Agathocles,  and  the  great  Dionysius  furnished  it 
with  an  arsenal  for  sixty  triremes,  shut  in  by  gates  which 
permitted  only  one  vessel  at  a  time  to  pass.  We  crossed 
the  water  over  deep  trenches  five  times  before  we  arrived 
at  the  interior  lines  ;  which  having  passed,  we  betook  our- 
selves to  the  Leon  d'oro,  a  very  comfortable  inn,  near  the 
edge  of  the  great  harbour,  over  which  it  commands  a  delight- 
ful prospect.  We  found  in  our  host  of  the  Golden  Lion  an 
obliging  well-informed  man,  dnd  a  great  sportsman,  who 
owed  his  residence  and  occupation  here  to  his  favourite  di- 
vereion :  Catania  was  his  native  city,  fi-om  which  he  had 
l)een  banished  for  shooting,  not  into  a  covey  of  partridges, 
since  game-laws  are  not  estabUshed  there,  but  into  one 
of  those  sacerdotal  seminaries  with  which  this  country 
abounds :  the  consequential  little  urchins  who  are  trained 

*  *  Marinoreas/  from  Uie  marble  ediBces  with  which  it  was  surrounded ; 
'  Laccius/  from  the  Greek  word  KdnKos^  signifying  a  cistern.  The  expression, 
however,  of  Floras  b  ohscure,  and  there  seems  as  much  reason  to  suppose  he 
means  the  great  harbour  as  the  small  one,  hy  the  words  "  portus  ille  Marmoreus." 
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up  in  absurd  legends  rather  than  the  pure  doctrines  of  re^ 
ligiouy  frequently  walk  out  in  long  rows,  decked  with  strait- 
cut  coats  and  cocked  hats,  under  the  care  of  a  spiritual  di« 
rector,  who  is  not  over  diligent  in  restraining  the  insolence  and 
scurrility  in  which  they  are  very  apt  to  indulge.  They  had 
often  attacked  Don  Luigi  with  impunity,  but  unfortunately 
meeting  him  one  day  when  he  was  irritated  fix)m  bad  suc- 
cess in  his  sport,  and  assailing  him  with  more  than  usual 
impudence,  he  raised  his  fowling-piece  and  fired  into  the 
midst  of  them  :  several  fell,  and  Don  Luigi  fled :  but  in 
Sicily  the  only  crimes  which  meet  with  universal  indigna- 
tion and  certain  punishment  are  those  committed  against 
the  priesthood  :  the  whole  coimtry  was  up  in  arms ;  men, 
women,  and  children  joined  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  culprit 
was  soon  taken :  by  large  sums  of  money  he  deferred  his 
trial  till  the  wounded  all  recovered,  when,  after  the  sacrifice 
of  his  property,  and  an  imprisonment  of  two  years,  he  was 
sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment  from  Catania* 

Having  enjoyed  a  few  hours  of  comfortable  repose,  afl«r 
the  bivouac  of  the  preceding  night,  I  arose  before  my  com- 
panion, and  flew  on  the  wings  of  impatience  to  Arethusa. 
With  no  other  guide  but  Cicero,  I  found  the  fountain,  in 
the  situation  which  he  designates,  protected  by  a  bastion  of 
the  wall  from  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  but  diminished 
in  size,  and  possessing  neither  its  sweet  waters,  nor  those 
sacred  fish,  which  even  in  a  famine  were  not  to  be  touched 
without  the  vengeance  of  offended  deities ;  not  a  vestige 
remains  of  its  former  splendor,  of  Diana's  grove,  or  that 
statue  of  the  goddess  which  adorned  its  banks ;  but  I  be- 
held the  lovely  Arethusa,  so  celebrated  in  song,  so  honoured 
in  the  choicest  specimens  of  numismatic  art,  despoiled  of 
all  her  charms,  and  degraded  to  the  vile  office  of  a  public 
wash-tub.  Instead  of  Dian's  train,  a  tribe  of  bare-legged 
nymphs,  with  petticoats  tied  above  their  knees,  were  dab- 
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bling  in  the  stream,  and  soiling  its  purity  by  their  daily  oc- 
cupation. Sad  mortification  this  to  one's  classical  predi* 
lections !  The  appearance  of  a  stranger  excited  clamorous 
demands  for  charity ;  which  having  satisfied,  I  ventured  to 
inquire,  if  this  were  the  fountain  Arethusa  ?  "  Chi  saccia  V^ 
(or  who  knows?)  was  the  interrogative  answer,  which, 
amongst  the  Sicilians,  always  implies  ignorance-  of  the 
question :  one  damsel  however,  wishing  to  impart  all  the 
information  in  her  power,  scrambled  up  the  rock,  and  with 
much  naivete  and  variety  of  gesture,  repeated  to  me  a  story 
about  a  beautiful  signorina  of  ancient  times,  who  being  per- 
secuted by  a  terrible  mi^dan,  fled  to  this  spot  and  drowned 
herself  in  the  fountain ;  her  pursuer  coming  up  and  finding 
her  dead  body,  changed  the  water  out  of  revenge  from  sweet 
to  bitter,  and  then  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  sea^ 
where  the  waves  have  been  in  a  state  of  agitation  ever 
since :  if  I  looked  over  the  wall,  I  might  see  them  still 
boiling  up  from  the  efforts  of  that  wicked  enchanter 
endeavouring  to  escape  the  pains  of  purgatory.  I  was 
amused  with  this  piece  of  popular  superstition,  which 
bore  so  much  resemblance  to  the  old  legend,  and  having  re- 
warded the  communicator,  I  went  to  an  angle  of  the  bastion, 
from  whence  I  perceived  an  ebullient  spring  rising  violently 
to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  is  called  FOcchio  di  Zilica,  and 
is  supposed  by  Arezzi  and  others  to  be  Alpheus  emeiging 
from  his  submarine  excursion.  This,  however,  is  but  the 
dream  of  an  antiquarian :  the  ancients  imagined,  absurdfy 
enough  to  be  sure,  that  Alpheus  rose  in  the  very  fountain 
of  the  nymph ;  *  nor  does  any  ancient  poet  or  historian 
allude  to  his  exit  in  the  harbour,  or  make  mention  of  this 
ebullition :  it  proceeds  probably  from  the  same  source  as 
the  fountain  itself,  and  has  been  occasioned  by  some  of 

*  See  Virg.  £oeld.  iii*  695.    Pindar  alludes  to  the  exit  of  Alpheus  within 
tlie  island,  bj^  the  expressioa  'Afiwvtifia  (rtfwdf  'AA^coD. 
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those  earthquakes,  which  are  recorded  as  having  changed 
the  waters  of  Arethusa  fix>m  sweet  to  bitter,  and  fix>m  bitter 
to  sweet :  some  antiquarians  even  suppose  the  situation  of 
the  fountain  itself  to  have  been  changed  by  the  same  causes, 
and  that  it  formerly  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  Diana's  tem- 
ple ;  in  which  opinion  I  should  be  incUned  to  coincide,  did 
not  Oicero's  description  so  accurately  mark  the  present  site. 
Few  things  are  more  extraordinary  than  this  blind  beUef  of 
the  ancients  in  the  story  of  Alpheus  and  Arethusa  ;*  nor  is 
its  origin  easily  to  be  accounted  for :  perhaps  it  may  be  re* 
ferred  to  the  lively  imagination  which  distinguished  the 
Greeks,  joined  to  that  attachment  of  the  mind  to  whatever 
in  a  foreign  country  recals  to  recollection  the  beauties  of 
our  native  land.  At  Pisa  in  Arcadia,  was  a  beautiful 
spring  from  which  two  streams  issued,  called  Alpheus  and 
Arethusa;  the  Ortygian  colonists  observing  a  submarine 
stream  in  the  island,  for  that  of  Arethusa  is  found  to  flow 
under  the  small  harbour  where  it  branches  out  in  different 
directions,t  invented  the  fable,  and  applied  the  old  names 
to  this  newly-discovered  favourite ;  the  story  grew,  and  Are- 
thusa increased  in  feme  with  the  celebrity  of  Syracuse. 

Proceeding  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  island,  I  ob- 
served a  strong  fort,  called  '  II  Castello  di  Maniace,'  which 
defends  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  An  ancient  castle 
stood  on  this  spot,  which  the  Saracens  destroyed  in  878,. 
when  Syracuse  was  conquered  by  those  barbarians,  and 

•  •<  Qasdam  flumina  odio  maris  ipsa  subeant  vada,  sicut  Arethusa  Fon» 
Syracosamis,  in  quo  reddantor  jacta  in  Alpheum  qui  per  Oljmpiam  fluTius- 
Pfioponncsiaco  IHtori  mfunditur." — Nat.  Hist.  lib.  if.  This  idea  spread  also 
in  Peloponnesos  itself,  for  the  priests  of  the  Goddess  of  Safety  at  iEgtum  in 
Achaia  used  to  throw  offerings  from  the  altar  into  the  sea,  saying,  they  sent 
tbea  to  Arethusa  in  Sicily.  Pausan.  in  Achaicis,  ixiv.  2. 

f  The  channels  were  seen  by  Fazzello,  and  the  waters  are  always  found  dis- 
coloured after  hear  j  rains,  probably  from  the  soil  of  Acradioa,  in  which  are 
the  springs. 
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lost  its  title  of  capital  of  Sicily.  In  1038,  George  Ma- 
niaces  a  Byzantine  general,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Nor- 
mans, drove  out  the  Mahometans,  and  built  the  present 
fortress:  after  two  years,  the  infidels  returned  in  great 
force,  and  obliged  the  governor  to  evacuate  the  city ;  al- 
lowing him  by  capitulation  to  carry  off  what  christian 
reUcs  he  pleased.  Happy  ages !  when  the  piety  of  a  gene- 
ral could  atone  for  the  failure  of  his  arms,  and  the  possession 
of  a  beatified  mummy  was  deemed  an  equivalent  for  the  loss 
of  a  capital !  Maniaces,  by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  pounced 
upon  the  canonized  bones  of  St.  Eutychius,  a  worthy  old 
bishop  of  Syracuse,  and  of  St.  Clement,  an  honest  Benedic- 
tine monk :  but  his  greatest  treasure  was  the  body  of 
Santa  Lucia  herself,  virgin  martyr,  and  patroness  of  Syra- 
cuse, which  he  tore  from  the  marble  jaws  of  the  tomb,  and 
conveyed  on  board  his  ship :  to  make  the  party  complete, 
he  sailed  to  Catania,  where  either  by  entreaties  or  menaces, 
or  both,  he  gained  possession  of  its  patroness  Saint  Agatha 
with  her  sacred  veil,  leaving  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
exposed,  without  protection,  to  the  next  torrent  which 
Mount  Etna  should  vomit  forth.*  With  this  precious  freight 
he  sailed  to  Constantinople,  and  laid  his  trophies  at  the 
feet  of  Theodora :  the  ultimate  fiette  of  the  bishop  and  abbot 

*  This  veil,  which  covered  Uie  hodj  of  the  Saint  at  her  martyrdoiD,  ia  the 
only  infallible  remedy  diacovered  by  the  Cataniana,  againet  an  eruption  of 
lava :  being  spread  out  before  the  torrent,  it  has  the  power  of  arresting  its 
progreasy  or  turning  its  direction.  This  quality  was  discovered  about  a  year 
after  lier  death,  during  a  terrible  eruption  of  the  volcano.  "  Nee  spea  eos 
fefellit,"  aaya  Guamerius  (Dissert,  iii.  de  Martyr.  S.  Agathss,  p.  58.)  "  Simul 
ac  enim  sanctum  illud  vezillum  furenti  flamnis  opponebatur,  immobilis  ea 
com iaiebat,  nee  ampliua  graasabatur.  O  vim  fidei !  O  summam  amoris  po- 
tentiam!  O  imrootnni  divinarum  promiaaionuro  robur!"  According  to  the 
same  historian,  the  speeches  and  actions  of  this  young  lady  before  the  Roman 
governor  Qnintianus,  like  those  of  many  other  virgin  martyra,  were  very  de- 
voutly immodest. 
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is  unknown ;  but  the  ladies  have  been  recovered  by  their 
respective  cities,  and  reinstated  in  their  former  honours.* 

The  castle  being  completed  by  the  Saracens  was  a  noble 
structure;  but  in  1704,  the  magazine  was  struck  with 
lightning,  and  an  explosion  of  three  hundred  barrels  of  gun- 
powder blew  a  great  part  of  it  into  the  air,  with  thirty-three 
Spaniards  of  the  garrison :  but  although  many  huge  stones 
fell  into  the  city,  not  a  single  inhabitant  was  injured ;  a 
miracle  most  dutifully  ascribed  to  the  beatified  Lucia,  who, 
with  outstretched  wings  hovering  over  the  island,  protected 
her  devoted  Syracusans :  what  more  could  their  ancient 
patroness,  the  Diana  ^Sotrtlpei,  have  done  for  them  ?  The 
castle  has  been  since  repaired,  but  the  only  Saracenic  part 
remaining  is  an  ornamented  gateway,  upon  which  stood 
fcwrmerly  two  of  the  four  brazen  rams,  which  tradition 
ascribes  to  the  ingenuity  of  Archimedes :  they  are  supposed 
to  have  stood  upon  four  pillars,  turning  to  tlie  principal 
winds,  and  to  have  been  so  constructed  that  as  each  wind 
blew,  it  not  only  directed  the  figure  like  a  vane,  but  enter- 
ing through  holes  formed  in  the  flanks  and  passing  out  of 
its  mouth,  imitated  the  bleating  of  a  ram,  and  distinguished 
the  particular  quarter  fix>m  whence  it  blew  by  the  note 
produced.  These  fine  monuments  of  anci^it  art  were  con- 
sidered of  such  value  as  to  be  accepted  by  the  infamous 
Griovanni  VentimigUa,  Marquess  of  Geraci,  from  King  Al- 
phonso,  as  a  recompense  for  his  base  services ;  he  having  de- 
coyed twenty  Syracusan  nobles,  suspected  of  treason,  into  this 
fortress,  and  treacherously  murdered  them  during  the  con- 
viviahty  of  an  entertainment.t    When  this  wretch  died, 

*  Saint  Agatha  was  brought  from  Constantinople  by  two  men  named  Gedi- 
beit  and  OoseKn,  and  deposited  in  her  ftative  city,  August  7th,  1127.  Theee 
benefaetoni  were  buried  at  Catania,  and  held  in  high  estimation  for  their  good 
sernces. — ^Vid.  Gaaruerii  Diiaert.  iv.  de  translatione  S.  Agaths,  p.  66. 

f  This  boarid  IrflMaction  occurred  A.  D.  1448.  Vide  Fazsello,  Dec.  1» 
lib.iT. 
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the  memorials  of  his  infamy  were  placed  upon  his  tomb ; 
but  his  grandson  having  been  executed  for  rebellion,  they 
were  removed  to  the  royal  palace  at  Palermo.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  castle  some  foundations  were  discovered, 
belonging  probably  to  those  stupendous  granaries,*  which, 
with  the  admirable  walls  and  towers  of  Dionysius,  and  his 
impregnable  fortress  on  the  isthmus,  rendered  Ortygia  so 
strong,  that  its  possessor  was  always  master  of  Syracuse : 
by  its  means  the  elder  Dionysius  preserved  his  authority 
till  his  death  ;  nay,  even  his  weak  tyrannical  son  and  suc- 
cessor held  it  for  a  long  time  in  perfect  security,  though 
each  other  quarter  of  the  city  was  in  possession  of  a  sepa- 
rate enemy.  Marcellus  himself,  after  having  subdued 
Acradina,  Tycha  and  Neapolis,  was  indebted  to  treachery 
for  the  reduction  of  the  island  ;  and  so  conscious  was  that 
great  commander  of  its  natural  and  artificial  strength,  that 
he  would  allow  no  Syracusan  citizen  to  dwell  within  its 
walls.f 

Following  the  course  of  the  ramparts,  which  are  com- 
puted at  about  two  miles  in  circuit,  I  observed  near  the 
base  considerable  remains  of  the  old  Greek  masonry,  formed 
of  immense  blocks,  and  closely  joined  without  cement :  I  also 
remarked  several  ancient  wells,  cut  in  the  rock,  between  the 
fortifications  and  the  sea.  After  this  excursion,  I  had  an  at- 
tack of  fever ;  but  by^proper  precautions  I  kept  off  the  enemy, 
and  in  two  days  was  able  to  proceed  with  my  companion  in 
our  researches.  Our  first  care,  after  my  convalescence,  was 
to  wait  upon  that  worthy  ecclesiastic  and  oracular  antiquarian 
of  Syracuse,  D.  Giuseppe  Capodieci,  chaplain  of  the  Mili- 
tary Hospital,  Arcadian  of  Rome,  member  of  the  Society 
del  Buon  Gusto  of  Palermo,  secretary  and  sub-conservator 
of  the  antiquities  of  the  Val  Demone  and  Val  Di  Noto,  8cc. 

*  Locas  saxo  quadrato  septos  atque  arcis  io  moduni  emunituf.  LIt.  i.  xzir. 
t  Cic.  Act.  in  Ver.  ii.  I.  ▼. 
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8cc.  &c.  After  several  fruitless  attempts,  we  succeeded  in 
gaining  an  audience  of  this  dignified  antiquarian,  whom  we 
found  immersed  in  a  multiplicity  of  duties,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  that  of  embodying  the  history  of  his  native  city 
in  forty-four  volumes  folio !  There  was  something  indescri- 
bably curious  in  his  appearance,  seated  like  the  very  genius 
of  antiquarian  lore,  in  his  adytum ;  clothed  in  a  flowered 
dressing-gown,  with  a  night-cap  on  his  head ;  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  interminable  chaos  of  broken  vases,  monu- 
m^ital  tablets,  ancient  weapons,  old  books,  and  skins  of 
reptiles.  The  old  gentleman,  who,  from  long  poring  over 
antiquities,  had  contracted  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
rust,  received  us  with  ceremonious  gravity;  and  in  his 
conversation  alluded  chiefly  to  the  multiplicity  and  impor- 
tance of  his  occupations :  continuing  to  write  in  a  lai]ge 
folio  which  lay  open  before  him,  he  informed  us,  that  this 
was  but  one  out  of  forty-four  volumes  which  he  intended 
to  compose  upon  the  Antiquities  of  Syracuse ;  and  when 
time  had  been  given  us  to  digest  this  pithy  fact,  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  waving  his  hands  up  and  down, 
as  if  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  design,  ex- 
claimed several  times,  in  a  ludicrous  tone  of  voice  and  ele- 
vation of  eyebrow,  "  Quaranta  quattro  tomi,  Signori,  qua- 
ranta  quattro  tomi  !'^*  We  found  some  difficulty  in  with- 
standing such  a  temptation  of  our  risible  fiiculties :  but  as 
I  found  our  laborious  compiler  endeavouring  to  exhaust 
the  history  of  this  greatest  and  most  beautiful  of  Grecian 
cities,  with  a  very  slender  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, I  assisted  him  in  translating  a  few  inscriptions ; 
nor  did  Mr.  Parker  please  him  less  by  purchasing  some 
of  his  antique  lamps  and  paterae,  at  a  very  handsome  price. 
In  ihe  good  humour  thus  produced,  he  promised  to  lay 

•  '•  FoTty.four  volanies.  Sirs,  forty-fopr  volamei  !*' 
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aside  the  forty-four  volumes  for  one  mornings  and  conduct 
us  through  the  public  library  and  museum.  Accordingly, 
next  day  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  Leon  d'oro,  with 
all  his  decorations  of  silver  keys,  golden  crosses,  and  other 
badges  of  distinction. 

In  slow  and  solemn  state  we  proceeded  to  the  library, 
the  doors  of  which,  even  though  it  was  a  festival,  flew  open 
at  his  approach.  The  room  is  very  handsome,  but  the 
frescoes  of  its  fine  ceiling  are  nearly  obliterated  by  the 
damp :  it  possesses  few  manuscripts,  but  is  well  stored  with 
classic  authors :  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  lies  a  broken 
monument,  curious  only  from  containing  the  name  of 
Hierocles,  father  of  Hiero  II.,  but  valuable  from  its  having 
allayed  a  stormy  controversy  about  this  important  &ct 
amongst  the  antiquarians  of  modem  Syracuse. 

From  the  library  we  adjourned  to  the  museum,  not  with- 
out signs  of  satisfaction  from  our  conductor,  who  con- 
siders this  as  the  arena  on  which  his  powers  are  most 
advantageously  displayed:  he  looks  upon  it  in  the  light 
of  a  foster-child,  and  spends  within  it  all  the  time  he  can 
spare  from  his  multifarious  occupations :  it  certainly  bears 
evident  marks  of  his  arranging  hand,  the  same  lucid  order 
running  through  it  which  is  so  conspicuous  iil  his  own 
repository  of  arts.  In  the  strange  mixture  of  things,  an- 
cient and  modem,  sacred  and  profane,  our  eyes  were  chiefly 
attracted  by  an  exquisite  torso  of  Venus,  discovered  in 
1804  by  the  ChevaUer  Landolina,  whilst  he  was  excavating 
some  baths  in  Acradina.  The  goddess  appears  in  the  act 
of  ascendii^  from  the  bath,  and  drawing  gracefully  with 
her  left  hand  the  drapery  round  her  body :  the  head  and 
right  arm  are  unfortunately  broken,  but  the  position  of  the 
latter  was  evidently  across  the  bosom:  her  emblems,  a 
dolphin  and  a  concha  marina,  appear  sculptured  upon  the 
pedestal.    The  height  of  this  statue,  which  is  of  Parian 
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marble,  was  six  feet;  and  the  beauty  of  its  design,  the 
delicacy  of  its  attitude,  the  roundness  and  voluptuous  grace 
of  its  limbs,  and  its  high  finish,  mark  it  as  one  of  the  first 
order ;  as  a  fine  example  of  that  beau  ideal  in  which  the 
Greek  artists  excelled  all  others,  when  they  collected  and 
concentrated  in  one  object  those  charms  which  are  found 
diffused  over  t&e  species  :  with  a  perception  of  the  sublime 
and  beautifid  almost  unbounded,  they  appear  to  have  dwelt 
upon  that  harmcmy  which  pervades  the  works  of  Nature, 
with  an  intensity  of  feeling  that  made  them  strive  to  em- 
body it  in  the  sculptured  marble:  thus  aiming  at  an 
undefined  and  ideal  excellence,  they  left  to  future  ages 
works  unequalled  in  conception  or  execution.  Our  anti* 
quarian  guide  expatiated  largely  upon  this  torso :  he  had 
formed  a  decided  opinion,  from  which  no  arguments  could 
turn  him,  that  it  was  the  identical  statue  mentioned  in 
Athenseus  (lib.  xii.)  as  dedicated  to  Venus,  who  was  sup- 
named  CaUipyges*  from  the  agreeable  adventure  of  two 
Syracusan  damsels  there  related  :  but  the  ancient  sculptors, 
when  they  represented  the  goddess  under  that  title,  always 
turned  the  head  gracefully  behind,  as  if  to  indicate  the 
origin  of  the  appellation.  There  is  a  greater  chance  of 
this  being  the  statue  upon  which  Theocritus  composed  one 
of  his  most  beautiful  epigrams,  that  of  Venus  Urania,  dedi- 
cated by  the  chaste  Chrysogona-f 

Another  monument,  discovered  by  Landolina,  is  a  statue 
of  Esculapius,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  more  an- 
tique than  the  Venus,  but  inferior  to  it  in  sculpture,  though 
the  drapery  is  excellent.  The  right  arm  alone  is  broken  ; 
but  as  part  of  the  club  remains,  with  the  tail  of  an  entwined 

*  Ko)  KoXAnr^  0^vai  Svpoico^uM.     CL  Alex.  V.  il  p.  SS. 
t  Vide  Thooc  Epig.  ▼. 

VOL.  I.  I> 
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serpent;  and  as  on  the  pedestal  appears  a  hemisphere, 
covered  by  a  reticulated  veil  representing  the  cortina  of  the 
oracular  tripod,  this  statue  has  offered  no  bone  for  connois- 
seurs to  pick,  but  is  decided  at  once  to  be  a  genuine  son 
of  Apollo.  A  mutilated  image  of  the  beardless  father, 
though  the  son,  by  some  unaccountable  freak,  has  this 
ornament  of  the  face  a  foot  long,  lies  neglected  on  the  floor, 
by  the  side  of  a  Goddess  of  plenty ;  having  been  disco- 
vered, with  five  others  since  lost,  on  the  site  of  Hiero's 
palace :  these,  together  wi£h  a  colossal  head,  found  near 
the  same  spot,  and  thought  to  have  belonged  to  a  statue 
of  "  Jupiter  the  DeUverer,"*  are  the  only  fragments  in 
the  museum  (for  there  is  not  one  entire  statue)  worthy  of 
notice.  Extensive  excavations  would  probably  bring  to 
light  treasures  of  ancient  art :  for  Syracuse,  like  other 
Grecian  cities,  abounded  in  baths,  which  were  repositories 
of  the  choicest  sculpture  ;  nor  has  any  one  of  these  hitherto 
been  opened  without  amply  repaying  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  the  excavators. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  stand  two  fine  marble  sarco- 
phagi, the  largest  of  which  measures  seven  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  by  three  feet  three  inches  in  breadth :  it  was 
found  in  1616,  near  the  site  of  the  Olympieeum ;  it  con- 
tained a  skeleton  with  a  fine  terra-cotta  lamp,  and  on  the 
outside,  at  each  comer  of  the  lid,  stood  a  beautiful  ala- 
baster vase,  with  handles  in  the  shape  of  lions :  two  of 
these  vases  were  tainted  with  smoke  and  full  of  ashes,  but 
unfortunately  they  were  all  broken  by  the  ignorant  peasant 
who  discovered  them,  in  his  eager  expectation  of  finding  a 
treasure. 

*  Erected  after  the  expolsion  of  Thrasybuliis,  and  inscribed  An  EAET- 
eEPIOt.  The  people  establiehed  an  annual  fettiral,  called  the  Elentberia, 
landing  themsehee  by  «  tow  to  sacrifice  each  year  460  bulls  to  Jupiter  the 
Deliverer  (Died.  Sic.  I.  vi.  and  zii.)— See  Torremuszae,  Sidl.  Numis.  Vet» 
Tab.lxx.  1.2. 
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Suspended  on  the  walls  are  some  curious  specimens  of 
Greek  painting,  works  of  the  middle  ages,  whilst  this  art 
was  more  a  labour  of  the  hand  than  of  the  mind ;  when  it 
was  satisfied  to  copy  unmeaning  features  and  inflexible 
attitudes  without  aiming  at  sentiment  or  expression ;  and 
when  the  representation,  like  the  monochrome  style  of 
the  ancients,  was  unassisted  by  a  gradation  of  shade  and 
perspectiye  colouring.  We  had  scarcely  time  to  examine 
these  early  attempts  in  the  .graphic  art,  when  our  guide, 
who  had  been  restless  and  uneasy  for  some  time,  hurried 
us  on  towards  the  class  of  monumental  inscriptions,  which 
we  soon  discovered  to  be  the  firuit  of  his  own  indefatigable 
researches.  They  have  been  chiefly  collected  from  the 
catacombs,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  times  of  the  Lower 
Empire:  few  are  worth  notice,  except  as  they  tend  to 
show  the  alterations  and  corruptions  of  the  language  in 
ages  succeeding  the  prosperity  of  Syracuse.  I  copied  two 
or  three  which  partake  of  the  simpUcity,  modesty,  and 
brevity,  that  shine  so  conspicuous  in  the  epitaphial  lan- 
guage of  the  Greeks,  and  are  so  much  more  aflecting  than 
the  laboured  strains  of  modem  panegyric."* 

From  a  pedestal  which  had  once  supported  a  statue 
I  traced  the  following  inscription,  for  the  elevated  senti- 

•  e.  x. 

NEeAPION.  rATKT.  XAIPE. 
eANEIN.  OEIIPriTAI. 

XPTCHC.  ENOAAE.  KErrAI. 
OAim.  KONIC. 

e.  x. 

ET^POCYNH.  XPHCTH.  KAI.  AMEMIITOC. 
EZHCEN.  ETH.  M. 

AEOCeENHC.  AEniAOC.  KAI.  EPACMIOC. 
EZHCEN.  ETH.  K 
MHN.  A.  HMEP.  H. 
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ments  of  gratitude  which  it  records,  and  the  elegance  with 
which  they  are  expressed. 

PERPENNAE  ROMANO 
VICONSPQSYRAC 

ANEPIOmPAniAECClCTPHKOClXlNTOAEACTT 
EKRAMATXlNANEnNETCEKAIEIAENONIATOCnPHN 

TOTNEKAAAINEHNMENANECTHCANeOIAPlCTOI 
EIKONATHCCO«IHCAEKAIENCTHeECClNEXOTCm 

TO  PERPENNA,  THE  ROMAN,  OF  CONSULAR 

DIGNITY,  THE  SENATE  AND  PEOPLE  OF 

SYRACUSE. 

A  man  by  whose  wise  counsels  this  city  of  the  Syracutans  hath  breathed  from 
its  labours,  and  seen  the  hour  of  repose.  For  these  services  the  best  of  its 
dtixeos  hnve  erected  to  him  an- image  of  marble,  but  they  preserre  that  of  his 
wisdom  in  their  hearts. 

History  is  silent  respecting  the  eminent  character  re- 
corded in  this  inscription,  unless  the  crucifying  Consul 
who  put  an  end  to  the  servile  war  has  become  a  crux  to 
antiquarians:  but  this  supposition  is  opposed  by  the  re- 
markable change  of  Syracusan  Doric  to  Ionic  forms; 
which,  together  with  the  similarity  of  the  letters  to 
those  on  the  monumental  tablets,  might  incline  us  to 
refer  it  to  the  times  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  when  the  lan- 
guage of  Syracuse  probably  experienced  a  second  change 
from  the  Latin  of  its  Roman  conquerors  to  the  Byzantine 
Greek.  That  Latin  became  at  last  the  vernacular  tongue 
after  the  Roman  conquest,  though  Verres  was  obhged  to 
employ  an  interpreter,*  and  Cicero  to  speak  Greek  in  the 
Syracusan  senate,  seems  probable  f  not  only  from  the  com- 

*  Aulut  Valentius  was  the  name  of  this  wretch :  Quo  iste  interprete  non 
ad  linguam  Grscam  sed  ad  furta  et  flagitia  uti  solebat.  Act.  iL  in  Ver.  1. 
iii.  S7. 

t  Probatlj^  this  change  was  completed  when  Augustus  planted  a  Roman 
colony  there,  about  twenty  years  A  C. 
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mencement  of  this  and  other  biUngual  inscriptions^  but 
from  some  others  which  I  obsenred  in  the  museum  where 
Latin  words  are  inscribed  in  Greek  characters,  Greek  and 
Latin  words  are  indiscriminately  mixed,  and  even  the  let* 
ters  of  each  alphabet  used  in  the  same  word :  this  is  the 
confusion  one  would  naturally  expect  in  the  case  of  such 
an  alteration,  before  the  people  had  entirely  forgotten  one 
language  or  learned  the  other. 

Our  attention  was  lastly  engaged  by  a  fine  collection 
of  yases ;  on  which  many  of  the  subjects  represented  are 
extremely  elegant,  some  very  ludicrous,  and  others  inde- 
scribably indecent:  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  an- 
cients appears  more  extraordinary  than  that  coarseness  of 
ideas  which  could  tolerate  the  pubUc  representation  of 
such  images,  or  listen  with  complacency  to  the  gross  ribal- 
dry and  obscene  jests  of  their  comedians ;  so  inconsistent 
does  it  seem  with  that  refined  taste  which  has  left  us  such 
noble  specimens  of  literature  and  the  arts :  two  causes 
seem  to  have  co-operated  mainly  in  the  production  and 
toleration  of  this  Ubidinous  depravity ;  first,  that  contempt 
of  women,  that  neglect  of  their  education^  and  that  stupid 
insensibiUty  to  the  charms  of  their  society,  which  disgraced 
the  ancient  world;  secondly,  the  constant  recurrence  of 
gross  and  scandalous  ceremonies  in  a  religion  which  was 
void  of  that  purifying  principle  which  can  reach  the  heart 
and  control  the  imagination. 

The  Chevalier  Landohna  possesses  a  great  curiosity 
amongst  the  remnants  of  Syracusan  pottery;  the  handle 
of  a  vase  inscribed  vrith  the  name  of  Agathocles.  That 
extraordinary  man,  adorned  by  his  talents  as  he  was  dis- 
graced by  his  vices,  was  the  son  of  Carcinus,  a  potter  of 
Himera,  whom  Timoleon  enrolled  in  the  number  of  his 
new  Syracusan  citizens :  at  an  early  age  he  left  the  occu- 
pation of  his  father,  and  speedily  advanced  himself  by  his 
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talents  and  spirit  of  enterprise  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse ; 
whence  he  extended  his  influence  over  a  great  part  of 
Sicily,  and  reduced  the  empire  of  its  inveterate  enemy  to 
the  extremity  of  danger.  With  the  intrepidity  of  genius 
he  set  the  first  example  of  carrying  war  into  the  heart  of 
Libya,  whilst  a  strong  Carthaginian  army  was  at  the  gates 
of  his  own  capital ;  and,  but  for  domestic  treachery,  he 
would  probably  have  met  with  that  success  which  attended 
his  more  fortunate  imitator:*  like  many  other  usurpers, 
he  lost  the  crown  which  his  valour  and  genius  had  won, 
by  the  subsequent  rashness  and  tyranny  of  his  conduct. 
Our  antiquarian  friend  assured  us,  I  forget  upon  what  au- 
thority, perhaps  his  own,  that  the  courtiers  of  Agathocles 
very  much  affected  the  use  of  earthen  vessels  in  preference 
to  those  of  gold  or  silver,  out  of  compliment  to  their  sove- 
reign. If  so,  time  has  made  a  revolution  in  the  art  of 
flattery  as  in  other  arts ;  for  I  fancy  there  are  but  few 
courtiers  of  the  present  day  who  would  endeavour  to  con- 
ciliate, dieir  master's  favour  by  reminding  him  of  his  ob- 
scure origin.f 

Having  finished  our  survey  of  these  curiosities,  we  parted 
with  the  greatest,  in  the  person  of  our  reverend  Cicerone,  at 
the  door  of  the  musum :  he,  with  solemn  steps  and  slow, 
proceeded  to  his  historical  laboratory,  and  we  adjourned  to 
dinner  at  the  Leon  d'oro,  taking  no  other  excursion  during 
the  day  except  a  sail  in  the  great  harbour,  to  enjoy  the 
deUcious  evening  breeze. 

*  Scipio  seema  to  have  intimated  bit  obUf;atioii  in  tliia  respect  to  the  Si- 
cilian tyrant,  when  upon  being  asked  what  men,  in  his  opinion,  united  the 
powers  of  inteUect  and  courage  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  be  replied,  Aga- 
thocles and  Dionysins  of  Syracnse, — Polyb.  zr.  c.  S6. 

t  We  do,  however,  learn  from  Plutarch,  in  bis  apophthegms,  that  it  was  tlie 
custom  of  this  prince  himself  to  mix  earthen  vases  togetlier  with  those  of  gold 
at  his  entertainments,  as  a  lesson  to  the  younger  guests,  and  an  incitement  to 
industry  and  valour. 
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Proceeding  under  the  city  walls  to  the  supposed  exit  of 
AlpheuSy  we  found  the  water  bubbling  up  impetuously, 
more  cold  and  less  salt  than  that  around  it :  from  thence 
we  glided  along  the  shore,  which  seems  in  ancient  times 
to  have  been  a  fine  public  promenade,  and  was  se- 
lected by  Verres  as  the  scene  of  his  infamous  debauche- 
ries.* 

At  the  entrance  of  the  port,  the  fine  expanse  of  the 
Mediterranean  opened  on  our  view,  with  the  bold  pro- 
jection of  the  Plemmyrian  promontory :  on  the  Syracusan 
side,  stood  formerly  ^  temple  of  the  Olympian  Juno ;  and 
horn  this  spot  the  Syracusans,  by  adyice  of  the  illustrious 
Hermocrates,  threw  chains  over  a  line  of  barks  to  Plemmy- 
rium,  and  blockaded  the  Athenian  fleet.  Fancy  retraced  ^ 
eageriy  the  scenes  which  occurred  in  that  last  memorable 
conflict ;  f  the  gloomy  silence  of  the  forlorn  Athenians  on 
one  side,  cut  off*  fiom  every  hope  of  escape,  burning  with 
the  shame  of  recent  defeat,  tormented  by  the  thoughts  of 
home,  and  the  pledges  of  affection  there  which  they  were 
destined  never  to  behold  again ;  on  the  other,  the  ardent 
courage  of  the  Syracusans  eager  for  revenge  upon  their 
unprovdLed  assailants,  and  animated  by  the  sight  of 
parents,  wives,  and  children,  who  lined  the  shores  of 
Qrtygia :  in  the  midst  Nicias  rising  above  himself,  re- 
proving some,  encouraging  others,  exhorting  all,  showing 
an  example  of  undaunted  bravery,  and  shining  far  more 
bright  in  misfortune  than  success — then  the  shock  and 
tumult  of  battle — ^the  shouts  of  the  victors— the  terror  and 
despair  of  the  vanquished |  aggressors:   yet  in  the  midst 

•  Vict  Cic.  Act.  in  Ver.  ii.  1.  v. 

t  In  hoc  portu  (mijs  Cicero)  Atlieuienrium  nobUiUtia  imperii  gloiisB  nau- 
Ifigiom  fecturo  ezistimatar.    Act.  in  Ver.  ii.  1.  ▼. 

X  The  erent  of  this  ezpeditioii  seemed  to  justify  in  obsenration  of  the  sage 
Hermocrates,  which  he  made  (o  cheer  his  feUow  dtiiens,  viz.  **  that  few  large 
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even  of  these  grand  historical  remembrances,  the  harbour 
of  Syracuse  acquired  an  additional  interest  in  our  eyes  as 
Englishmen,  from  its  association  with  one  of  our  most 
brilUant  naval  victories ;  it  having  afforded  a  station  to  the 
British  fleet,  and  that  prompt  supply  of  provisions,  which 
enabled  the  hero  of  the  Nile  to  meet  the  French  squadron 
at  Aboukir.  With  certain  feelings  of  exultation,  inspired 
by  that  event,  we  returned  to  our  hotel,  and  arose  early  in 
the  morning,  to  view  the  remaining  objects  of  curiosity  in 
Ortygia. 

Our  first  steps  were  bent  towards  the  great  square,  which 
is  adorned  by  the  episcopal  palace  and  seminary,  by  the 
palace  of  the  Barone  di  Bosco,  and  by  the  western  fa9ade 
o£  the  cathedral :  this  church  is  dedicated  to  '  our  Lady  of 
the  colunms,'  fix>m  the  circumstance  of  its  enclosing  within 
its  walls  the  celebrated  temple  of  Minerva,  with  twenty- 
four  of  its  immense  pillars  :  their  height  is  twenty-eight 
feet  seven  inches,  and  their  diameter  six  feet  six :  but  two 
which  stood  between  the  antse  or  pilasters  of  the  posticum, 
and  now  stand  at  the  commencement  of  the  middle  aile, 
are  superior  both  in  height  and  breadth,  resting,  contrary 
to  custom,  upon  a  species  of  pedestal  and  plinth.  The  num- 
ber of  columns  in  flank  was  thirteen,  in  front  six ;  and 
they  were,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  pycnostyle ;  that  is, 
the  breadth  of  an  intercolunmiation  was  small  in  proportion 
to  the  diameter  of  a  column.  The  nave  of  the  modem 
church  is  formed  out  of  the  ancient  ctUa,  the  walls  having 
been  perforated  to  admit  of  passages  into  the  side  ailes, 
which  consist  of  the  north  and  south  porticoes  of  the 
ancient  peristyle.  *     Cicero  is  diffuse  in  his  description  of 

armaments  either  of  Oreeka  or  barbarians,  sent  out  upon  remote  expeditions, 
ever  returned  successful ;"  a  remark  well  worth  consideration. 

*  Ths  breadtli  of  each  side-aile  is  thus  found  to  be  seventeen  feet»  and 
that  of  the  nave  thirt)'-two,  making  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ti>mple  zz  sixty - 
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the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  this  edifice,  which,  spared  by 
the  generosity  and  piety  of  Maicellus,  was  stript  to  its  bare 
walls  by  the  cupidity  of  Verres.*  "  Its  doors,"  says  the 
Roman  orator,  **  were  the  theme  of  universal  eulogy,  exhi- 
biting the  labours  of  Hercules  curiously  wrought  in  ivory ; 
the  comers  of  each  separate  panel  being  adorned  with 
golden  bosses  of  exquisite  workmanship  ;  whilst  a  Medusa's 
head,  formed  of  the  same  rich  material,  shone  above  the 
portal,  surrounded  with  its  bristling  snakes,  "f  The  interior 
walls  were  covered  with  noble  paintings,  amongst  which 
was  an  equestrian  combat  of  King  Agathocles,  one  of  the 
rarest  works  of  Syracusan  skill:  seven-and-twenty  more 
admirable  pictures  did  the  in&mous  Prsetor  carry  off  firom 
this  sanctuary,  amongst  which  were  many  portraits  of 
Sicilian  kings  and  tyrants,  delightful  to  behold,  not  more 
for  their  wonderful  execution  than  for  their  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  originals.  %  Upon  the  exterior  summit  of 
the  roof,  probably  that  of  the  eastern  pediment,  was  ele- 
vated an  enormous  shield  consecrated  to  Minerva,  and 
visible  to  a  great  distance,  by  the  reflection  of  the  solar 

nx.    Its  length  is  not  to  tntSLj  determined,  at  the  colomne  of  the  N.  and  S. 
pozticoes  are  wanting. 

*  "  Omnia  prsfer  tectum  et  parietee  abstalit."  (Act.  ii.  1.  ▼.) 
t  Cic.  Act.  in  Ver.  ii.  1.  iv.  55. — See  also  Paosan.  1.  ▼.  c.  10. 
I  In  this  temple  were  presenred  the  Hasta  Gramineae,  which  have  so 
pozxled  the  editors  of  Cicero.  P.  Manatios  altered  the  text,  and  suhstitoted 
*  frazinee/  indoof d  probably  by  the  well-known  line  of  Orid,  "  £t  coryli 
fragiles  et  fraxmus  atilis  hastis  ;**  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  alter  the  text 
at  all.  A  multitude  of  autliors  tell  us  that  Mars  was  by  many  nations  wor- 
shipped under  the  form  of  a  spear ;  *'  pro  diis  immortalibus  veteres  hastas 
coloere/*  says  Justin,  lib.  xliii.  c.  S.  Probably  therefore  these  spears  were  ob- 
jects of  ancient  veneration,  formed  of  grass  twisted  into  the  shape  of  the 
weapon — for  the  use  of  which  material  we  may  find  a  reason  given  by  Servius 
in  ^n.  i.  296.  "  Mars  appellatus  est  Oradirus  a  gradiendo  in  bello — sive  a 
vibratione  bastta — vel,  ut  alii  dicsnt,  quia  a  Gramine  sit  ortus."  Vid.  Ovid. 
Fast.  V.  899.  &  Fest.  in  £tym.  Gradivi. 
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ray8«'*  A  custom  prevailed  among  the  Syracusan  sailors, 
to  secure  a  safe  return,  of  carrying  from  an  altar  near  the 
temple  of  Juno  some  ashes  in  a  chalice,  which  with  flowers, 
honey,  frankincense,  and  other  aromatics,  they  cast  into 
the  sea  as  soon  as  they  were  about  to  lose  sight  of  this 
shield.f 

The  temple  of  Minerva  was  converted  to  the  uses  of 
a  Christian  church  in  the  seventh  century,  and  consecrated 
by  Zosimus,  bishop  of  Syracuse ;  the  name  of  which  pre- 
late appears  inscribed  upon  a  fine  antique  urn  which  was 
brought  from  the  catacombs,  and  is  now  used  as  a  bap- 
tismal font.  The  present  fa9ade  was  begun  in  1728,  and 
finished  in  1754:  it  has  an  imposing  effect,  though  its 
broken  pediments,  heavy  cornices,  and  prodigahty  of 
ornament,  make  us  regret  that  beautiful  symmetry,  and 
majestic  simpUcity  which  distinguished  the  original  fabric. 
The  great  errors  of  modem  architects  seem  to  have  arisen 
fit>m  an  honourable  source,  the  pride  of  emulation :  dis- 
daining to  copy  the  ancients,  they  are  naturally  am- 
bitious to  invent ;  but,  unfortunately,  invention  seems  ex- 
hausted in  this  noble  art ;  endeavours  therefore  are  often 
made  to  obtain  by  ornament  and  disunion  of  parts, 
thf^t  which  others  effected  by  grandeur  of  design  and 
unity  of  plan :  hence  inconsistencies,  like  those  of  the 
painter  or  the  poet,  '^  qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigiaUter 
unam." 

We  now  directed  our  course  to  a  quarter  called  Resalibra, 
where  we  saw  fitigments  of  two  fine  Doric  columns  in  a 
dwelling-house  upon  the  site  of  Diana's  fane,  still  larger  in 

•  Athene!  lib.  li.  462. 

t  According  to  tradition,  Archimedes  drew  an  equinoctial  line  in  thin  temple, 
of  which  lome. traces  were  pointed  out  to  ns  at  the  west  end.  Mirabella  saj8» 
that  in  16S2,  the  commitsionert  appointed  by  Pope  Gregory  for  the  correction 
of  the  calendar,  came  to  Syracuse  for  the  purpose  of  examining  it. 
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tbeir  proportioiis  thian  those  of  Minerva.  The  temple 
which  they  once  supported  was  probably  the  most  ancient 
work  of  Grecian  architecture  in  Syracuse,  erected  in  honour 
of  its  presiding  goddess."*  It  was  during  the  celebration  of 
her  festival,  called  Canephoria,  and  the  consequent  ebriety 
of  the  citizens,  that  Marcellus  took  the  city  by  escalade. 

Near  this  temple  stood  the  celebrated  baths  of  Daphne, 
so  named  from  a  laurel  grove,  sacred  to  Diana :  the  spot  is 
now  called  Bagnara,  and  many  fine  shafts  of  columns  and 
fiagments  of  mosaic  have  been  discovered  near  it.  Here 
the  Emperor  Constans  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  by  a 
private  soldier  named  Andrea,  at  the  instigation  of  Mag- 
nentius. 

Being  near  the  isthmus,  we  took  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting  its  strong  lines:  the  art  with  which  they  are 
constructed,  the  excellence  of  their  masonry,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  sea  five  times,  in  so  short  a  space,  from 
one  harbour  to  the  other,  would  render  them  almost 
impregnable,  were  they  not  commanded  by  the  high 
ground  of  Acradina,  by  means  of  which  the  Spaniards 
gained  possession  of  the  island  in  the  year  1735. 

On  this  site  stood  the  palace  of  Dionysius,  defended  on 
the  land  side  by  a  strong  fortress,  called,  from  the  number 
of  its  gates,  Pentapyla  ;f  and  adjoining  were  the  gardens  of 
the  tyrant,  full  of  noble  statues,  where  the  son  erected  a 
magnificent  mausoleum  for  the  ashes  of  his  father,  j:    To 

*  She  wtt  adored  under  tlie  titles  of  ATH,  '  Lja/  and  SHTEIPA,  <  the 
Protectiess/  which  latter  appears  upon  tliose  heantiful  Syracofan  medals 
adorned  with  her  head. 

t  '*Hr  tk  h^  T^r  iucpowSXjF  aol  rh  vcrrdr»\a  Atawvaiov  tueroffKtvdirtunos 
iiKunp^to¥  Kwrnpans  luii  h^Xiw,  From  the  sun-dial  here  mentioned,  Dion 
harangocd  the  populace  when  he  came  with  Megacles  to  attempt  the  tiheration 
of  the  Sjraciisani  from  tlie  tyranny  of  Dionysiat  II.    Plot,  in  Tit.  Dionyt. 

X  Near  the  royal  gate  of  the  fortress,  which  seems  to  have  been  so  called 
from  thb  drcnmstance.    Diod.  Sict  1*  xr.  p.  490. 
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render  his  fortress  complete^  Dionysius  constructed  within 
it  a  mint,  a  prison,  a  magazine  of  arms  for  70,000  men, 
with  fine  porticoes  for  exercise  or  repose  during  the  violence 
of  the  heat:  to  secure  the  command  by  sea,  he  enclosed 
within  its  walls  the  dock  of  the  small  harbour,*  in  which 
he  kept  seventy  triremes  equipped  for  immediate  service. 
This  citadel,  so  admirably  planned  and  executed,  ^ras  sur- 
rendered by  that  contemptible  tyrant,  Dionysius  IL,  to  the 
great  Timoleon.  Then  the  people  razed  to  the  ground 
this  last  retreat  of  despotism,  and  broke  in  pieces  the 
statues  of  their  former  tyrants,  excepting  only  that  of  the 
patriotic  Gelo.  In  process  of  time  a  second  regal  palace, 
more  splendid  than  the  first,  rose  out  of  its  ruins,  under  the 
liuspices  of  Hiero  Il.f  This  became  the  residence  of 
Roman  praetors  and  proconsuls,^  the  scene  of  their  de- 
bauchery, and  the  receptacle  of  their  plunder :  here  Verres 
erected  a  work-shop,  and  collected  a  vast  multitude  of 
artificers,  superintending  daily  for  eight  months  the  manu- 
facture of  golden  vases,  for  which  he  barbarously  melted 
down  quantities  of  embossed  plate,  with  other  rare  and 
precious  ornaments,  plundered  from  individuals,  or  torn 
from  the  public  buildings.  This  palace,  or  preetorium, 
fisdling  into  decay,  wisis  replaced  by  the  Saracenic  fortress ; 
which  also  being  destroyed  in  the  disastrous  times  that 
followed,  the  present  lines  were  constructed  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.§ 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  dock  in  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
invasion :  4ie  rod  ixdffffopos  (Kifihos)  ot  Ijy  xht  rh  vtApiov  &vro7f .  Thucydp 
1.  vii.  p.  498. 

t  Which  Pindar  calls  o^vc^ty 

lAoKopioof  *\4pttvos  iarUur 

%  Cicero  calls  it  <*  Domns  Pratoria  quiB  Regit  Hieronis  fuit." 
%  Fazsello,  the  Sicilian  historian,  was  at  that  time  in  Syracuse,  and  being 
present  when  the  isthmas  was  cut  through,  saw  a  copious  stream  of  fresh  water 
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Having  now  seen  every  thing  worthy  of  particular  atten- 
ticm  in  the  island,  we  prepared  to  visit  the  remaining  and 
more  extensive  parts  of  ancient  Syracuse;  not  like  fo- 
reigners who  formerly  perambulated  them,  with  an  intelli- 
gent mystagogos  at  their  side,  but  under  the  blind  gui- 
dance of  a  modem  cicerone,  from  whom,  if  you  are  rash 
enough  to  demand  information,  you  are  nearly  certain  to 
be  misled. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  perhaps  a  few  histo- 
rical remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Syracuse,  whose 
name  was  originally  derived  from  the  marsh  Syraco  in  its 
vicinity,*  was  anciently  termed  Tetrapolis,t  which  signifies 
a  dty  composed  of  four  distinct  quarters.  Ortygia,  or 
the  island,  received  inhabitants  in  very  early  ages  of  the 
world,  fix>m  Egypt  and  Phoenicia :  these  were  driven  out 
by  the  Siculi,  a  southern  tribe  of  Italy,  who  ceded  it  in 
turn  to  a  Corinthian  colony,  led  by  Archias,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Hercules,  in  the  second  year  of  the  eleventh 
Olympiad :  by  them  it  was  named  Ortygia,  or  Quail- 
Island,  and  dedicated  to  Diana ;  having  before  been  called 
Omothermon.  The  buildings  soon  extended  themselves 
over  the  isthmus ;  Acradina  became  the  most  populous  and 
8[dendid  quarter,:}^  and  near  the  common  boundary  an  altar 

built  forth  like  a  river :  part  of  a  leaden  aqueduct  also  was  diacoTered,  in- 
•cribed  with  the  woida  TI.  CL.  CJE.  AUG.  GERM. 

*  Vid.  Steph.  ByzanU  in  voce.  Now  called  H  Pantano,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Anapoa. 

t  "  £a  ttnta  eat  urbs,"  says  Cicero,  "  nt  ez  quatnor  arbiboa  constari 
dicatur."  lliua  a  capital  like  oar  own,  which  comprises  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  with  the  borough  of  Soathwarfc,  nught  be  denominated 
Tripolis. 

fjpos  wi\H0S.  (Plat,  in  vitSi  Timol.)    The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
^br^  rff  kxp^h    '  ^   ^^  peai-tree,'  which  probably  abounded  on  its , 
ale. 
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of  Concord  was  erected.  Tycha  was  soon  afterwards  added 
to  the  city ;  and  last  of  all^  Neapolis^  as  its  name  imports : 
Dionysius  completed  the  whole  by  enclosing  Epipolse  within 
the  circuit  of  the  walls ;  whence  Strabo  calls  the  city  Penta- 
polis,*  though  the  last-mentioned  district  was  never  occu- 
pied by  habitations.  The  perimeter  of  these  walls  was 
180  stadia,  or  twenty-two  miles,  enclosing,  perhaps,  the 
largest  city  which  then  existed  in  Europe ;  for  Thucydides, 
long  before  that  unexampled  era  of  peace  and  prosperity 
which  it  enjoyed  under  Dionysius,  acknowledges  it  equal 
in  size  to  Athens  ;f  and  in  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  al- 
lowed to  be  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  of  Grecian 
cities :%  neither  is  there  any  example  of  a  state,  so  circum- 
scribed in  territory,  extendi]^  its  influence  and  renown  so 
tar,  as  Syracuse, 

MeyaXoT^fff  ^vpi' 
Kowrai,  fia$vw6\mop 

'Imrair  rt  atZtipoxotptuMf 
AeufUruu  rpo^Kd, 

the  Lacedeemon,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Athens  of  Magna 
Orsecia ;  equal  to  the  former  in  military  fame,  to  the  latter 
in  naval  pre-eminence,  and  to  both  in  its  influence  over  the 
councils  and  enterprises  of  dependent  states.  To  enter 
into  a  description  of  its  laws  and  polity,  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  Aristotle ;  to  detail  the  produce  of  its  agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  commerce,  sources  of  that  vast 
wealth  which  soon  displayed  itself  in  the  luxury  of  the 


r^ixos,  Stimbo  1.  vi.  p.  186. 

t  tUhw  ol^lv  ikdatrwa  oMiv  re  Kott  uMiv  rmv  'ABtiPm^,  lib.  ?ai. 

X  Urbem  Sjnracuaas  maxiiiuun   ease  GnBcarain  urbiam  pnlcheiriiiMunqae 
omnium  sepe  audisda.    Cic.  Act.  ii.  in  Ver.  lib.  ir. 
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citizens^  the  grandeur  of  their  villas,  the  superabundant 
population,*  and  the  colonies  which  it  planted  ;t  to  sketch 
out  its  victories  in  the  games  of  Greece,  celebrated  by  the 
sublime  strains  of  the  great  Theban  bard,  or  its  productions 
in  the  fine  arts,  which  first  mollified  the  rude  habits,  and 
refined  the  taste  of  its  Roman  conquerors  ,-:|:  to  enumerate 
the  splendid  talents  and  noble  qualities  of  half  the  great 

*  I  tee  no  ntaao.  to  join  with  claisical  sceptics  in  doubting  the  rait  popn* 
ktioD  of  thia  and  other  ancient  cities.  From  a  sarrej  of  the  ground  upon 
vUch  ancient  Syracuse  was  built,  it  appeared  to  me  as  extensive  as  the  site 
of  London  was  at  t]»e  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  its  population  was 
probably  greater ;  for  the  houses  of  the  ancients  being  inferior  in  magnitude 
to  those  of  the  modems,  would  permit  more  families  to  occupy  an  equal  space 
of  ground,  whilst  their  domestic  slaves  were  crowded  into  an  inconceivably 
small  compass.  With  regard  to  their  means  of  support,  the  diet  of  their  com- 
mon people  was  much  more  simple  and  moderate  than  ours,  and  their  territory 
more  fruitful,  whilst  any  deficiency  was  easily  supplied  by  their  extensive 
commerce  with  Rhodes,  Egypt,  and  Carthage.  To  come  to  some  conclusion 
upon  the  specific  number :  Diodorus  relates  a  fact,  with  all  the  appearance  of 
veracity,  that  EHonysius  induced  60,000  Syracusan  citizens  to  assist  him  in 
constructing  the  walls  of  Epipolft,  independently  of  a  great  multitude  who 
were  employed  in  cutting  and  drawing  the  stone.  Let  us  suppose,  therefore, 
that  he  took  on  an  average  one  out  of  every  family,  and  that  each  family  con- 
sisted of  five  members ;  this  will  bring  the  whole  number  of  citizens  to  800,000. 
Now,  whosoever  is  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  antiquity. 
as  'described  by  the  best  historians,  will  not  tliink  it  too  much,  if  we  qua- 
druple that  number,  to  comprise  all  the  sojourners  and  slaves  residmg  witliin 
the  walls. 

t  The  excellence  of  its  wine,  oil,  cheese,  and  pork ;  of  its  pottery ;  of  its 
oornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  and  its  embrddery,  are  noticed  by  ancient 
authors.  The  "  Syracusana  mensa"  was  eminent  even  amongst  the  **  Siculas 
dapes."  The  chief  colonies  it  planted  were  Acns  A.  C.  065,  Casmenm 
A.  C.  645,  and  Camarina  A.  C.  600. 

t  The  Romans  were  much  blamed  at  the  time  by  Fabius  Mazimus,  and  are 
severely  censured  by  that  excellent  historian  Polybins  (lib.  ix.  c  10.)  for  in- 
troducing the  fine  arts  from  Syracuse  into  Rome,  and  thus  destroying  tlie 
boasted  frugality  of  their  ancestors.  Those  great  men  should  rather  have 
blamed  their  ambition  and  spirit  of  conquest :  as  if  it  were  possible  for  a  nation 
to  conquer  the  world,  and  retain  its  own  original  rusticity  of  manners! 
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men  to  whom  it  gave  birth ;  of  Philistos,  an  historian 
whom  Cicero  compares  with  Thucydides  himself;  Theo- 
critusy  around  whose  bust  the  ivy  chaplet  still  hangs  with 
uniaded  verdure ;  Archimedes,  that  Briareus  in  geome^, 
the  memory  of  whom  will  last  as  long  as  the  world  which 
he  threatened  to  move;  Hermocrates,  whose  patriotic 
valour  might  dispute  the  palm  with  a  Miltiades  and  Aris- 
tides;  or  the  brave  and  politic  Dionysius,  whom  Scipio 
Africanus  confessed  to  have  been  the  greatest  general  of 
his  age ;  finally,  to  investigate  the  resources  and  generous 
emulation  of  this  mighty  city,  which  prompted  Gelo,  the 
illustrious  conqueror  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  oflFer  20,000 
heavy-armed  troops,  4,000  cavalry  and  sUngers,  and  200 
ships  of  war,  with  provisions  for  the  whole  armament  des- 
tined by  the  Grecian  states  against  the  Persian  monarch, 
upon  condition  that  he  were  nominated  to  its  command ; 
or  which  enabled  Hiero,  after  the  defeat  at  Thrasymene, 
almost  to  support  his  Roman  allies  in  their  misfortunes,* 
and  to  assist  with  neariy  equal  munificence  the  Rhodians, 
plunged  into  misery  by  the  earthquake  which  overthrew 
their  colossus — these  inquiries  would  trespass  too  far  upon 
the  province  of  history,  and  exceed  the  limit  assigned  to 
this  memoir. 

From  the  height  of  its  glory,  Syracuse  fell  at  once  be- 
neath the  sword  of  conquering  Rome,  that  leviathan  of  the 
ancient  world.  From  this  epoch  the  city  dates  its  decay : 
its  treasures  plundered,  its  laws  and  Hberty  destroyed,  its 
arts,  agriculture  and  commerce  neglected,  the  population 
decreased  gradually  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the 
contracted  walls  soon  left  behind  them  a  desert  upon  that 
ground  which  once  smiled  with  the  habitations  of  man : 
still  it  was  impossible  to  destroy  in  a  moment  a  power 

*  He  sent  (liem  S00,000  modii  of  wheat,  900,000  of  berlej,  and  a  golden 
Btatue  of  Victory,  SOOlbt.  in  weight. 
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which  had  been  concentrated  and  perfected  by  the  revo- 
lution of  ages  :  it  retained  a  portion  of  its  former  grandeur 
under  the  oppression  of  "RomCy  and  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  till  the  convulsion  of  earthquakes  and 
the  fanatic  fury  of  Saracenic  invaders,  rendered  it  a  scene 
of  desolation,  and  reduced  its  inhabitants  tb  the  limits  of 
the  first  settlers  in  the  little  island  of  Ortygia.*  Yet,  even 
then  and  for  some  time  afterwards  it  retained  a  population 
of  about  one  hundred  thousand  souls ;  but  this  has  dwindled 
away  gradually  under  a  succession  of  weak  or  tyrannical 
princes,  derived  from  almost  every  royal  house  in  Europe, 
till  it  has  sunk  into  its  present  state  of  decrepitude,  under 
the  most  feeble  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  It  is  now 
reckoned  •to  contain  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  seven 
parish  churches,  besides  the  cathedral,  ten  convents  of 
monks,  and  seven  of  nuns,  a  seminary  for  the  priesthood, 
and  a  college  for  general  studies.  Its  streets  are  narrow 
and  dirty,  its  nobles  poor,  its  lower  orders  ignorant,  super- 
8titious>  idle,  and  addicted  to  festivals :  much  of  its  fer- 
tile land  is  become  a  pestilential  marsh,  and  that  com- 
merce which  once  filled  the  finest  port  in  Europe  with 
the  vessels  of  Italy,  Rhodes,  Alexandria,  Carthage,  and 
ev^ry  other  maritime  power,  is  now  confined  to  a  petty 
coasting  trade.  Such  is  modem  Syracuse !  Yet  the  sky 
which  canopies  it  is  still  brilliant' and  serene;  the  golden 
grain  is  still  ready  to  spring  almost  spontaneously  from 
its  fields ;  the  azure  waves  still  beat  against  its  walls  to 
send  its  navies  over  the  main;  nature  is  still  prompt  ix> 

*  At  Uiis  time  it  lost  its  title  of  capital  of  the  island ;  for  the  Arabs  who 
first  landed  in  Sicily  A.  D.  827,  and  conquered  Syracuse  near  the  end  of  that 
centnry,  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Palermo,  the  residence  of  their 
emir,  dividing  the  island  into  three  districts,  the  Val  Demone,  the  Val  di  Max- 
ssra,  and  the  Val  di  Note. 

VOL.    I.  E 
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pour  forth  ber  bounties  with  a  prodigal  hand:  but  man, 
alas !  is  changed ;  his  Uberty  is  lost ;  and  with  that  the 
genius  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  rises,  sinks,  and  is  extin- 
guished. 
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CAVERN  AT  SYRACUSE  CALLED  THE  EAR  OF  DlONYSiUS. 

(a)  Hole  by  wbicli  the  ascent  is  made  into  what  is  called  the  Chamber  of 
the  Tyrant. 

{b)  Remains  of  ancient  aqueducts. 

(c)  Mouth  of  a  large  cavern  in  which  saltpetre  is  now  made. 


CHAPTER  III. 

From  the  contemplation  of  present  misery,  we  gladly 
turned  to  the  remains  of  former  splendor.  In  the  morning, 
therefore,  we  rose  with  the  sun,  and  having  mounted  the 
best  mules  which  Syracuse  afforded,  execrable  cattle  !  the 
flesh  upon  whose  bones  would  not  have  made  a  meal  for  a 
dozen  dogs,  we  advanced  through  the  fortifications  into  the 
deserted  site  of  Acradina,  preceded  by  a  consequential 
little  cicerone,  upon  a  mule  almost  as  big  as  a  camel :  the 
animals  on  which  we  rode  stumbled  nearly  at  every  step, 
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80  that  we  had  the  prospect  of  an  agreeable  excursion  over 
one  continued  platform  of  rugged  rock  ;  my  friend,  how- 
ever, had  the  only  fall,  which  occurred  in  the   sKppery 
pavement   of  the  street.     Acradina  is  called  by   Cicero 
"  The  second  City,  containing  a  spacious  forum,  a  beau- 
tiful  portico,  an  ornamented   prytaneum,   a  commodious 
senate-house,*   and   a    magnificent   temple   of  Olympian 
Jupiter,  its  different  parts  being  connected   by  a   broad 
street,  running  completely  across  it,  intersected  by  many 
oblique  ones."    This  is,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  its 
ancient  magnificence ;  merely  as  much  as  the  orator  had 
occasion  to  mention :  yet  vast  and  massive  as  these  edifices 
were,  scarcely  a  trace  remains  to  mark  the  spot  on  which 
they  stood.     The  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  which  Hiero  sus- 
pended the  Gallic  and  Illyrian  spoils  presented  to  him  by 
the  Roman  senate,  is  supposed  to  have  adorned  the  site 
of  the  church  of  San  Giovanni.     The  forum  was  probably 
upon,  or  near  to,  the  isthmus,t  for  the  mutual  convenience 
of  the  two  quarters  of  the  city  first  built ;  indeed,  in  placing 
it  near  the  great  harbour,  we  have  the  authority  of  Cicero, 
who,  in  his  oration  against  Verres,  upbraids  that  effeminate 
prsetor,  for  allowing  a  piratical  corsair  to  sail  with  impunity 
into  the  port  and  penetrate  up  to  the  very  forum.     Not  far 
from  the  isthmus  we  observed  some  columns,  lately  dis- 
covered, and  placed  upright  upon  their  pedestals.    These, 
it  is  thought^  belonged  to  that  Prytaneum  or  Public  Hall, 
firom  whose  ornaments  Verres  stole  an  inimitable  statue  of 
Sappho,  the  great  work  of  Silanion,  the  loss  of  which  left 

*  Curia  Syracmity  qwtm  locom  illi  Buleoteriom  vocant* — Cic.  Act.  ii.  in 
Ver. 

t  We  may  conjecture  this  firom  livy,  1.  xxiv.  *'  Lnce  prima,  patelictia 
Insula  portis,  in  Fomm  Acradine  venit.*'  This  was  the  grand  forum  of  Syra- 
cnse ;  but  it  rests  upon  more  than  mere  conjecture,  that  each  quarter  had  alsQ 
a  fomm  of  its  own. 
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the  Syracusans  inconsolable.  Their  despair  at  this  cruel 
spoliation  of  their  city  was  marked  by  that  sensibility 
which  so  distinguished  the  Greeks,  and  is  described  in  very 
affecting  terms  by  Cicero.  Their  public  mystagogi  sighed 
as  they  conducted  foreigners  to  yiew,  hot  the  superb  monu- 
ments of  their  city,  but  the  vacant  places  from  whence 
they  had  been  torn  by  sacrilegious  hands;  those  monu- 
mentSy  the  only  solace  of  their  servitude,  to  which  they 
were  attached  not  more  by  a  love  of  the  fine  arts  than  by 
the  sacred  ties  of  patriotism  and  religion ;  for  by  them 
strangers  were  instructed  in  the  annals  of  their  country ; 
by  them  the  virtues  and  talents  of  their  patriots,  difinsed 
over  different  nations,  were  transmitted  to  posterity ;  and 
by  them  their  reverence  of  the  gods  was  shown.  Amidst 
all  the  calamities  of  Greece,  says  the  orator,  nothing  bore 
so  heavily  upon  the  people  as  this  violation  of  their  sacred 
and  profane  edifices  :  nor  is  there  an  instance  upon  record 
of  any  city  in  Greece  or  Asia  Minor  selling  a  statue,  paint- 
ing, or  other  public  ornament,  whilst  it  preserved  its  free- 
dom. Nay,  Pliny  assures  us,  that  the  people  of  Cnidus 
indignantly  rejected  the  proposal  of  Nicomedes,  who  offered 
to  discharge  all  the  public  debts  with  which  that  state  was 
overloaded,  for  a  single  statue,  the  pride  indeed  of  their 
island,  the  original  Cupid  of  Praxiteles,  Those  forced 
sales  and  compulsatory  compliances,  extorted  from  them  by 
their  Roman  conquerors,  added  to  their  grief  a  poignancy 
almost  insupportable ;  for  in  such  cases  ihey  were  obliged 
to  inscribe  the  apparently  shameful  transaction  in  the  public 
register,  and  thus  hand  down  their  own  disgrace  to  future 
ages.  In  our  own  days  we  have  witnessed  an  almost 
Roman  barbarity  in  the  deportation  of  the  fine  arts  from 
the  Rhine  and  Scheld,  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Seine :  but  we  have  also  seen  the  triumph  of  justice 
in  her  day  of  retribution. 
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We  commenced  our  route  along  the  side  of  the  small 

harbour,  under  whose  transparent  waters  may  be  observed 

the  foundations  of  buildings  jutting  into  the  sea,  Uke  those 

in  the  Bay  of  Baiae,  where  the  poet,  in  a  somewhat  ludi* 

crous  strain,  complains  of  this   encroachment  upon  the 

manor  of  the  fish. 

Contracta  piscet  squora  tentiant 
Jactifl  in  alt  urn  molibua. 

Following  the  windings  of  the  coast,  we  came  to  a  recess 
in  the  rock  called  "  Buon  Servizio/'  from  a  tradition 
that  on  this  spot  stood  the  house  of  Archimedes,  from 
whence  he  rendered  such  important  services  to  his  country 
in  destroying  the  Roman  fleet  by  his  wonderful  inven- 
tions. During  three  years  Syracuse  was  defended  against 
a  powerful  army  and  the  gre&test  general  of  the  age,  by 
the  genius  and  resources  of  one  man !  At  no  great  dis- 
tance, there  is  a  point  of  land  called  "  the  promontory 
of  the  Capuchins,"  where  that  fraternity  has  a  spacious 
convent.  In  approaching  it,  we  passed  over  a  draw- 
bridge, and  observed  some  brass  swivels  in  the  embra- 
sures of  its  embattled  roof.  Here,  thought  I,  as  our 
horses'  hoofs  resounded  on  the  hollow  planks,  if  there  be 
a  church  militant  upon  earth,  we  have  surely  found  it ; 
and,  upon  entering  the  portal,  I  almost  expected  to  see 
grim  figures  of  long-bearded  monks  in  coats  of  mail  and 
helmets  rather  than  hair  shirts  and  cowls,  or  armed  with 
pikes  and  halberts*  instead  of  crucifixes  and  rosaries.  But 
we  were  disappointed :  these  holy  men  are  as  peaceable 
as  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  notwithstanding  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  with  which  they  are  sur-. 
rounded,  and  which  is  merely  an  armed  neutrality  against 
the  attacks  of  corsairs.  Endeavouring,  with  absurd  pride, 
to  rob  the  grave  prematurely  of  its  victory,  they  embalm 
those  of  their  community  who  have  been  noted  for  sane- 
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tity,  firequently  visiting  and  addressing  discourse  to  the 
dned  mummies,  like  the  ancient  Eg3rptians ;  even  pawn- 
ing them,  when  the  convent  is  distressed  for  money. 

After  we  had  taken  a  frugal  repast  consisting  of  bread 
and  fruit  and  wine,  they  conducted  us  to  their  beautiful 
gardens,  in  one  of  those  vast  lautomieB,  or  stone-quarries, 
which  exist  in  every  part  of  Syracuse.  This  place  pro- 
duces almost  every  thing  which  can  deUght  the  eye  or 
gratify  the  taste.  The  finest  fruits  flourish  in  luxuriance 
— ^the  lofty  and  precipitous  sides  of  the  quarry  are  covered 
with  a  garniture  of  vines  and  creepers — ^trickling  foun- 
tains, moss-grown  caverns,  and  detached  masses  of  grey 
rock,  add  to  the  picturesque  eflPect  of  the  scene,  whilst 
the  air,  impr^nated  with  the  fragrance  of  orange  trees 
and  roses,  sheds  a  deUdous  languor  over  the  senses,  and 
inclines  the  mind  to  repose  and  contemplation.  In  one 
part  of  this  lautomia  we  observed  the  commencement 
of  an  extraordinary  cavern,  like  that  called  the  Ear 
of  Dionysius.  The  artist,  beginning  at  the  top,  had 
formed  a  similar  deep  and  circuitous  channel ;  but  from  a 
fault  in  the  rock,  or  some  other  cause,  had  discontinued 
his  design;  so  that  the  cave,  being  perforated  at  both 
ends,  stands  a  picturesque  thoroughfare  in  these  beautiful 
gardens.  From  hence  we  penetrated  into  the  centre  of 
Acradina  to  visit  the  sepulchre  of  Lucia,  virgin  martyr, 
and  successor  to  Diana,  in  the  patronage  of  Syracuse. 
Her  shrine  is  in  a  spacious  crypt  beneath  a  church 
attached  to  the  Franciscan  convent ;  and  brings  no  small 
gain  to  the  holy  brethren :  doubtless  they  are  as  ready  as 
the  idolaters  of  old  to  cry  out  against  any  reformer  of  their 
superstitions — great  is  Diana  of  the  Syracusans  !  Behind 
the  altar  is  the  scene  of  her  martyrdom,  represented  on  a 
large  canvass  by  the  celebrated  M.  Angelo  Caravaggio, 
in  return  for  the  asylum  which  he  enjoyed  here  after 
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having  slain  a  Maltese  knight  and  escaped  almost  miracu- 
lously :  but  the  damp  has  obliterated  the  colouring  of  that 
great  and  gloomy  master.  Descending  into  the  subterra- 
nean vault,  we  saw  the  tomb  of  the  saint  adorned  with 
one  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  modem  sculpture ;  the 
very  image  of  female  youth  and  beauty  in  the  attitude  of 
repose :  there  is  a  pathos  in  the  serenity  and  celestial 
innocence  of  the  countenance  which  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed ;  whilst  a  mysterious  golden  Ught  shed  over  the 
Parian  marble  from  lamps,  which  bum,  like  the  vestal's 
fire,  continually  before  the  sepulchre,  aids  the  deception 
of  the  artist,  and  keeps  the  spectator  almost  breathless, 
lest  he  should  awake  the  beauteous  form  that  sleeps  before 
him. 

We  next  visited  some  ruins  erroneously  said  to  be  those 
of  the  famous  Hexacontaclinos,  or  Palace  of  sixty  couches,* 
which  in  splendor  and  magnitude  v^as  so  marvellous,  so 
superior  even  to  the  temples,  that,  according  to  Diodorus, 
the  gods  in  jealousy  played  Heaven's  own  artillery  against 
it,  and  levelled  it  to  the  ground.  The  historian,  however, 
places  this  monument  of  the  pride  of  Agathocles  in  the 
island  :t  the  ruins  which  we  beheld,  probably  formed  part 
of  a  pubUc  bath.;}:  One  of  its  subterranean  chambers  has 
an  arched  roof  singulariy  constmcted :  the  interior  vault- 
ing is  formed  by  parallel  rows  of  cylindrical  vessels  shaped 
like  French  bottles,  and  filled  with  strong  cement ;  each 
vessel  is  open  at  the  bottom  where  it  receives  the  tapering 
point  of  the  next,  the  central  one  being  open  at  both  ends. 


*  That  if  of  Irtcftiiia,  for  guests  at  the  hanquet. 

t  *Ep  i»hf  rats  2ypaico^trau  4  icarii  tV  H}<rw  oiket  6  IfoicentUXirof  i^ftaf6^ 
fityos»  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  zri. 

t  An  idea  which  is  atrengthened  by  Mirabella'a  accouot  of  a  statue  discovered 
here  io  1612,  representing  a  Naiad  holding  an  urn  under  her  arm,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a  figure  of  Arethnsa. 
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end  fierving  as  it  were  for  a  key-^lone :  the  vault  being 
thus  completed,  a  coating  of  cement  is  spread  over 
the  whole,  which  receives  a  layer  of  quarries  or  thick 
tiles,  upon  which  another  coating  of  cement  is  laid,  and 
a  second  layer  of  quarries  as  before  :  the  strength  of 
this  ceiling  is  incredible ;  it  resists  all  the  attacks  of  time, 
nor  is  it  broken  without  great  di£Sculty.  At  this  day  we 
can  only  conjecture  the  reason  of  such  a  mode  of  construe^ 
tion :  either  it  may  have  been  designed  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  wet  or  moisture  penetrating  into  the  apartment, 
or  an  experiment  of  the  masonic  art,  the  parsimony  of 
science,  exerted  to  save  the  expence  and  time  and  trouble 
of  centering,  and  to  show  what  ingenuity  can  effect. 

We  next  bent  our  course  to  some  baths  lately  excavated 
by  Landolina,  where  he  found  that  beautiful  torso  of  Venus 
which  is  the  pride  of  the  museum.  A  descent  of  thirty 
steps  leads  past  several  chambers  to  a  narrow  passage 
which  turns  suddenly  to  the  right;  out  of  this  passage  en- 
trances lead  into  rooms  on  each  side,  in  one  of  which  we  ob- 
served a  considerable  niunber  of  cells  or  troughs  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  bathers,  and  the  walls  still  retain  marks  of 
flues  for  conducting  heat  into  the  apartment :  having  passed 
a  spacious  corridor,  our  progress  was  stopped  by  a  large 
chamber,  in  which  a  spring  of  clear  water  rises,  and  niches 
have  been  made  for  statues.  After  ascending  to  the  upper 
air,  we  directed  our  steps  towards  the  ancient  metropoUtan 
church,  and  in  our  way  observed  vestiges  of  that  broad 
street  mentioned  by  Cicero,  which  ran  across  the  site*bf 
Acradina,  and  which  may  still  be  traced  nearly  in  its  whole 
extent,  from  the  isthmus  to  a  spot  called  Santa  Bonaccia, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Trogiliorum  Portus.*  The  old  church 
dedicated  to  San  Giovanni  is  now  a  subterranean  crypt ; 
over  it  a  modem  chapel  has  been  erected,  the  facade  of 

*  This  bay  is  now  called  Lo  Stentino.    See  the  annexed  map. 
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which  is  screened  by  three  picturesque  Roman  arches,  and 
the  foliage  of  some  spreading  trees  i  the  architecture  is  mas- 
sive and  plain ;  its  only  ornaments  being  the  cajntala  of 
four  columns  that  once  supported  a  central  tower,  and  on 
which  are  carved  figures  of  the  evangelists,  with  the  em- 
blems appropriated  to  each.  We  could  not  approach  with- 
out reverence  the  sepulchre  of  Saint  Marcian,  a  contem- 
porary of  the  Apostles,  the  protomartyr  and  first  Bishop  of 
Syracuse :  near  it  stands  a  block  of  red  granite,  to  which, 
tradition  says,  he  was  tied  at  the  time  of  his  decapitation : 
pious  Catholics  beUeve  the  stone  to  have  acquired  its  co- 
lour indelibly  firom  his  blood  and  that  of  other  holy  martyrs 
with  which  it  has  been  stained.  Superstition  has  nearly 
covered  one  of  the  walls  of  this  church  with  votive  offer- 
ings, in  the  shape  of  legs,  arms,  eyes,  noses,  and  almost 
every  part  of  the  human  body  liable  to  disease,  every  one 
of  which  records  the  miraculous  interposition  of  a  saint. 

nmm  potse  roederi 

Picia  docet  templig  niolta  tabrlla  tait. 

Contiguous  to  this  crypt  are  those  celebrated  depositories 
of  the  dead,  called  the  catacombs  of  San  Giovanni,  far  more 
curious  in  their  plan  and  construction  than  those  of  Rome 
or  Naples.  The  ancient  tenant  of  a  neighbouring  hermit- 
age was  our  guide  to  these  sepulchral  labyrinths.  With 
the  venerable  padre,  and  several  peasants  bearing  torches, 
we  descended  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock  to  this  dark  and 
gloomy  city  of  the  dead,  in  whose  long  caverns,  shrouded 
BB  it  were  by  silence,  one  starts  at  the  dull  echoes  of  the 
human  voice  as  at  some  unearthly  sound.  Having  sent 
forward  our  torch-bearers,  we  proceeded  up  the  principal 
street  or  avenue,  which  is  about  ten  feet  high,  and  runs  to 
a  great  distance  in  a  strait  direction,  being  as  broad  as  the 
generality  of  streets  in  Sicilian  towns:  its  whole  length 
jcannot  be  determined,  on  account  of  a  lapse  of  earth  which 
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took  place  some  years  since ;  but  we  penetrated  to  the  distance 
of  about  two  hundred  yards,  observing  as  we  went  along, 
deep  contiguous  recesses  on  each  side,  cut  in  the  rock,  with 
arched  roofe,  containing  many  parallel  cribs  or  receptacles 
for  the  tenants  of  this  dreary  domain,  who  here  lay  peace- 
ably side  by  side  after  the  feverish  fit  of  life :  some  of  the 
recesses  seem  to  have  been  private  property,  from  the  marks 
of  gates  and  locks  by  which  they  were  secured.  A  great 
numb^  of  streets  run  parallel  to  the  principal  one ;  trans- 
verse ones  cut  it  at  oblique  and  right  angles,  whilst  others 
taking  a  circuitous  course,  lead  to  spacious  squares  and 
corridors  formed  by  di£Perent  converging  avenues :  in  the 
more  conspicuous  situation  which  these  areas  afford  are 
found  detached  tombs  of  a  large  size,  destined  probably  for 
the  reception  of  distinguished  chiefs  or  holy  saints.  The 
walls  of  the  recesses  are  covered  with  a  fine  vermilion  stuc- 
co, painted  with  various  colours ;  amongst  which  we  ob- 
served a  number  of  monograms  and  symboUcal  devices, 
palm-trees,  doves,  peacocks,  processions,  and  funeral  cere- 
monies :  but  the  smoke  of  torches  has  greatly  impaired  the 
beauty  of  their  designs. 

The  spirit  of  antiquarianism  has  been  here  to  rifle 
these  sacred  repositories ;  for  numerous  lamps,  urns,  vases, 
monumental  tablets,  and  other  articles,  torn  from  their  vio- 
lated asylum,  are  deposited  in  the  public  museum,  as  well 
as  in  private  hands.  These  extensive  vaults  are  ventilate4 
by  the  external  air  admitted  through  conical  apertures  over 
the  above-mentioned  squares  and  corridors ;  where,  as  we 
looked  up,  we  beheld  with  astonishment  an  upper  story  of 
catacombs,  also  subterranean,  laid  out  like  those  we  were 
then  exploring.  Before  we  left  these  funereal  precinct^, 
we  cut  our  torches  into  small  pieces,  by  the  distribution  of 
which  in  various  parts  of  the  caverns,  we  illuminated  them 
to  a  considerable  extent — the  lurid  glare  of  the  light  pro- 
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duced  an  effect  curious  and  even  sublime ;  it  appeared  like 
a  high  and  solemn  festival  in  honour  of  the  dead :  a  vivid 
imagination  might  have  pictured  to  itself  shades  of  ancient 
saints  and  martyrs^  starting  from  their  deep  repose  and 
gliding  down  the  long  arcades  till  they  were  lost  in  distant 
gloom« 

Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  the  learned  respecting 
the  origin  and  primary  use  of  these  extraordinary  works ;  a 
subject  dark  as  the  obscure  pages  to  which  it  has  given 
birth !  the  very  justing-place  of  antiquarian  polemics,  where 
the  ground  has  been  disputed  inch  by  inch  amongst  vete- 
rans, who  have  ransacked  the  whole  armoury  of  literature 
for  weapons  to  maintain  the  contest.  They  have  been  as- 
cribed to  the  Syracusan  Greeks,  to  the  Romans,  to  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  to  the  Saracens,  and  to  al- 
most every  people  that  have  conquered  Sicily :  their  de- 
sign has  been  as  variously  turned  into  a  reservoir  for 
the  water  of  the  aqueducts,  a  prison  for  criminals,  a  den 
for  wild  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre,  subterranean  quarters 
for  soldiers,  and  a  place  of  concealment  for  persecuted 
Christians.  Though  it  becomes  one  to  descend  with  cau- 
tion into  such  an  arena,  I  shall  not  waive  my  privilege  of 
entering  the  lists,  but  shall  range  myself  at  once  with  those 
who  refer  the  construction  of  this  NecropoUs  to  the  Pagan 
Romans,  for  the  purposes  of  a  cemetery.  The  only  other 
probable  opinion  seems  to  be  theirs  who  pronounce  it  either 
a  cemetery,  or  a  lautomia,  of  the  Syracusan  Greeks ;  for 
surely  such  extensive  works  as  these  must  have  been  exe- 
cuted before  the  wealth  and  population  of  Syracuse  was  re- 
duced by  foreign  invasions,  or  by  long  oppression ;  nor  can 
I  think  that  a  person  of  common  sense,  who  had  visited 
the  place,  would  trouble  himself  to  controvert  any  chimeri- 
cal notions  respecting  barracks,  reservoirs,  prisons,  dens 
of  wild  beasts;  or  would  for  an  instant  suppose  that  a 
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party  of  poor  persecuted  Christians^  few  in  number  and  in- 
digent in  resources,  could  have  excavated  a  large  subter- 
ranean city  in  the  very  fece  of  their  persecutors,  or  could 
have  concealed  themselves  m  it,  if  they  had  effected  so  curi* 
ons  an  undertaking.  To  return  therefore  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  over  which  this  single  circum- 
stance casts  a  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  the  slightest  allusion  to  these  catacombs  in  any 
classical  author,  although  the  monuments  of  few  cities 
have  been  more  specifically  detailed,  and  the  work  in  ques- 
tion is  of  magnitude  and  importance  enough  to  have  secured 
it  from  neglect :  to  this  indeed  it  may  be  replied,  ithat  they 
are  alluded  to  under  the  denomination  either  of  Lautomise 
or  Sepulchres  :  if  so,  they  are  an  .exception  to  all  practice 
here  or  elsewhere,  nor  do  I  think  that  any  people  in  their 
wits  (and  the  Syracusans  are  said  to  have  had  sharp 
ones)  would  have  cut  their  stone  quarries  in  two  stories, 
and  into  such  figures  and  shapes,  as  would,  by  the  inr 
crease  of  time  and  labour,  have  made  every  block  when 
brought  to  the  light,  worth  almost  its  weight  in  sil- 
ver ;  no,  not  for  the  ulterior  advantage  of  possessing  the 
caverns  afterwards  as  cemeteries ;  for  I  wonder  no  one  has 
urged  this  point,  instead  of  asserting  that  their  primary  ob- 
ject WHS  that  of  burial.  In  fact  the  Greeks  did  not  require 
such  spacious  tombs;  they  generally  burned  the  corpses 
of  their  deceased,*  and  this  custom  is  evident  firom  the  de- 

*  T^  si  iurh  ro^rmif^  lUOJ/Mfot  Korii  fBpii  rh  ra^,  6  i»kv  EAAHN  EKAT- 

raftxf6ti  M  6  Afy^rriot. — Lucian.  de  Lacta,  ^21. 

The  Romanfl  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  repablic  buried  their  dead ;  a  clutom 
which  they  never  entirely  discontinued,  though  the  use  of  the  funeral  pile  waa 
introduced.  "  Ipaum  cremare  apud  Romanoe  non  fnit  veteria  instituti;  terra 
condebantor."  Plin.  1.  viL  ^  66.  Under  the  Emperors  the  ancient  custom 
aeeiDB  gndonllj  to  have  gained  ground,  until  in  the  days  of  Macrobius  hum- 
ing  was  quite  ont  of  fashion*  "  Uiendi  corpora  defunctomm  usus  nostro  ss»« 
coIq  Dallas*"  Satam.  c«  vii. 
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tached  sepulchres  at  Syracuse  and  other  Grecian  cities, 
which  are  small  in  general,  and  contain  niches  for  cinerary 
urns ;  neither  did  it  suit  the  habits  and  manners  of  this 
lively  people,  to  form  gloomy  receptacles  of  such  immense 
dimensions,  of  which  there  is  not  a  specimen  in  any 
Grecian  city  that  was  not  a  Roman  colony ;  and  if  Syra- 
cuse had  set  an  example  so  contrary  to  general  usage,  it 
would  surely  have  been  noticed  in  the  pages  of  Ci- 
cero, Diodorus,  or  Plutarch.  But  the  Romans  delighted 
in  such  works,  which  exist  both  in  cities  purely  Italian, 
as  at  Rome ;  and  in  Grecian  cities  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans, as  at  Naples.  Whilst  taste  and  el^ance  con- 
stituted the  delight  of  one  people ;  grandeur,  immensity, 
and  utility  was  the  pursuit  of  the  other;  witness  their 
stupendous  aqueducts,  bridges,  roads,  and  other  works 
which  have  excited  the  admiration,  and  contributed  to  the 
convenience  of  succeeding  generations  down  to  the  present 
day :  their  genius  was  led  to  the  designing  of  such  works 
in  great  measure  by  a  facility  of  execution  derived  from 
their  great  resources.  The  ancient  Syracusans  were  com- 
paratively free  even  under  their  worst  tyrants,  and  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  procured  their  concurrence  and 
assistance  in  so  laborious  an  undertaking,  neither  neces- 
sary for  their  comfort  or  security,  nor  agreeable  to  their 
nature  and  customs ;  but  the  Romans,  being  despotic,  could 
force  the  whole  population  to  labour  without  fee  or  re- 
ward ;  and  that  they  did  execute  works  of  great  magni- 
tude in  this  very  city,  there  is  proof  in  the  remains  of  a 
spacious  amphitheatre,  a  species  of  building  unknown  to 
the  Greeks,  and  foreign  to  their  taste.  I  therefore  refer 
the  origin  of  the  catacombs  to  the  Roman  conquerors  of 
Syracuse,  in  the  period  between  its  colonization  by  Augus- 
tus and  the  division  of  the  empire.  One  thing  however  seems 
evident,  that,  like  cities  of  the  upper  regions,  this  Necropolis 
has  had  a  succession  of  tenants  f  the  original  possessors  hav- 
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ing  been  turned  out  by  subsequent  intruders^  who  in  their 
turn  also  have  evacuated  the  place :  it  is  still  vacant ;  but 
when  will  Syracuse  regain  such  a  state  of  prosperity  as  to 
fill  it  with  its  proper  inhabitants  ? 

In  the  afternoon  we  repaired  again  to  Acradina,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  its  ancient  walls;  those  walls  which 
were  once  defended  by  the  genius  of  an  Archimedes.  Fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  cliffs  and  crags,  which  for  the 
most  part  surrounded  this  magnificent  quarter,  we  ob- 
served firequent  vestiges  of  its  fortifications.*  In  some 
places,  where  the  precipice  itself  forms  a  defence,  few 
courses  of  stone  were  necessary,  and  here  and  there  the 
edge  of  the  rock  itself  was  formed  by  the  chisel  into  the 
shi^  of  a  battlement.t  We  observed  the  remains  of 
many  gateways,  admirably  constructed  for  defence  ; 
where  each  assailant  was  obliged  to  expose  his  right 
side,  unprotected  by  his  shield,  to  the  missiles  of  his  an- 
tagonists for  a  great  length  of  way.  J 

*  PoljUiM  thus  describes  them : — Olfaiis  yhp  hx^pM  ti|s  v^cwt  81^  rh 
im2  #nf8ffi>^  KflfA^orrof  odic  h/f  wb/tapQs  rtM  S^roiro  irtXAfai,  irXV  fof^  rtwiis 

f  See(c)iii^iliePlanof  Hezapylon. 

X  At  No.  1,  (see  the  map)  are  remains  of  what  was  probabfj  the  great  gate 
of  Acndina,  where  there  is  a  flight  of  steps  cut  m  the  rock,  and  traces  of  an 
ancient  street. 

At  No.  2,  are  vestiges  of  a  gate,  also  with  a  flight  of  steps,  below  which  is 
a  well  of  excellent  water.  At  No.  8»  are  remains  of  a  strong  tower  with  a 
■taiicase  leading  down  to  the  sea,  admirably  c<mstmcted  for  defence,  the  steps 
cut  in  the  rock  being  twice  interrapted  hy  a  plain  perpendicnlar  surface,  in 
which  a  fsw  holes  alune  afforded  assiatance  to  the  climber  in  his  ascent :  (see 
a  a  a  in  the  Plan  of  Hezi^lon.)  At  No.  4,  not  fiir  from  a  gap  in  the  rock, 
called  Scala  Graca,  where  the  quarter  of  Acradina  terminated  and  that  of 
Tydia  commenced,  may  be  traced  one  of  the  prindpal  gates  of  ancient  Syra- 
cuse. At  No.  5,  was  a  curious  little  gateway  for  foot  passengers  only,  (see 
(tf)  in  the  plan  of  Hezapylon)  and  at  No.  6,  was  one  probably  for  cavalry,  as 
it  is  ten  leet  in  breadth.    See  (e)  in  the  same  plan.    At  No.  7,  was  a  Pipy- 
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Having  viewed  with  much  satisfiBiction  the  chief  object* 
of  curiosity  in  Acradinai  we  returned  to  the  city,  and  in 
the  evening  paid  a  visit  to  our  old  fnend  the  antiquarian 
Capodieci,  whom  we  found  still  occupied  in  his  laborious 
compilations.  In  discussing  the  subject  of  the  catacombs, 
he  leaned  strongly  to  the  side  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  I  soon 
discovered  the  motive  of  this  aUiance  to  arise  from  their 
priority  in  point  of  time — "  tam  venerabile  erat  prsece- 
dere/' — By  this  addition  of  antiquity,  the  glory  and 
dignity  of  his  catacombs  was  proportionably  exalted — I 
say  Ins  catacombs,  for  he  has  appropriated  to  himself  these 
and  all  the  other  Syracusan  ruins,  by  daubing  the  walls 
with  his  illustrious  surname,  in  large  capitals  of  white 
paint ;  introduced,  no  doubt,  to  form  an  elegant  contrast 
with  the  sombre  tints  of  antiquity.  We  observed  this 
ridiculous  album  upon  the  ruins  of  the  theatre,  the  ''  Ear 
of  Dionysius,''  the  lautomisB,  the  conspicuous  crags  of 
Epipolae ;  in  short  upon  all  the  venerable  remains  of  Sy- 
racuse :  nor  does  he  fiedl  to  add  the  date  of  each  succeed- 
ing visit.  It  were  devoutly  to  be  wished  by  all  lovers  of 
taste,  that  he  would  rest  contented  with  the  expectations 
of  immortality  that  emanate  from  the  forty-four  volumes 
folio,  instead  of  aiming  at  this  precarious  celebrity ;  which, 
if  it  be  spared  by  the  "  corroding  shower,"  must  fell  before 
*'  the  revolving  series  of  years."     In  spite,  however,  of 

Ion  or  doable  gate,  where  the  road  branched  off  two  wajs :  it  was  conatnicted 
in  a  natural  gap  of  the  rock.  From  Scala  Greca  a  broad  road  ran  quite  acrota 
the  city  to  the  neck  of  Ortygia,  lined  on  each  dde  by  stiong  walls  and  flanked 
by  towers.  A  little  beyond  it,  in  the  quarter  ofTycha,  stood  the  tower  called 
Galeagn,  where  a  Roman  soldier,  during  the  conferences  of  Epicydes  and 
Marcellus,  by  numbering  the  courses  of  stone  and  computing  theb  height, 
found  the  wall  much  lower  than  common  opinion,  and  scaleable  by  the  ordi- 
nary ladders.  By  this  means  Marcellus  took  the  dty  in  the  night,  during  a 
fsstind  of  Diana,  when  the  mhabitants,  more  attenti?e  to  their  supeiatitioos 
observances  than  the  mesns  of  defence,  were  in  a  state  of  general  intoxication. 
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his  egregious  vanity,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  has  the  renown  of  his  country  greatly  at  heart,  and 
has  brought  to  light  by  his  excavations  many  interesting 
relics  of  former  ages. 

Early  next  morning  we  resumed  our  researches,  with 
the  little  cicerone.  But  as  we  had  complained  bitterly  of  the 
mules,  our  host  procured  us  a  fresh  set,  and  we  found,  to 
our  cost,  that  he  had  not  deceived  us  yesterday  in  the 
assurance  that  we  were  supplied  with  the  best  cattle  in 
Syracuse.  Having  ordered  a  boat  to  meet  us  about  noon 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus,  we  proceeded,  at  the  peril 
of  our  necks  every  step,  towards  Tycha,  the  third  city  in 
Cicero's  enumeration,  who  informs  us  that  it  was  so  called 
from  an  ancient  temple  of  Fortune  within  its  precincts, 
and  that  it  contained  a  large  population,  with  a  spacious 
gymnasium  and  many  sacred  edifices.* 

To  arrive  at  it,  we  crossed  the  high  ground  formerly 
called  Temenites,  which  the  Syracusans  enclosed  within 
their  walls  whilst  Nicias  was  encamped  under  them,  before 
Neapolis  was  added  to  the  city.  The  appellation  was 
probably  derived  from  a  sacred  enclosuref  and  grove  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo,  the  trees  of  which  were  cut  down  in  that 
extremity,  for  works  of  contravallation  against  the  Athe- 
nians. Apollo  seems,  under  this  title,  to  have  had  the 
continental  city  in  some  measure  under  his  patronage,  as 
his  sister  had  the  island  ;  hence  we  frequently  see  on  the 
reverse  of  those  exquisite  Syracusan  coins,  which  are 
adorned  with  the  head  of  Diana,  that  of  her  brother  with 
a  lyre,  a  sacrificial  vessel,  or  a  bow.  The  colossal  statue 
of  Apollo  Temenites  stood  proudly  eminent  upon  this  hill ; 

'*  Sign  am  pulcfaerrimum  et  mazimuro." 

*  This  quarter  had  Acradina  to  the  E.    Epipolae  to  the  W.    Neapolis  to 
the  S. ;  and  the  open  country  towards  Leontiuiti  and  Alegvira  to  the  N. 
t  Called  hy  the  Greeks  T4fuyos, 

VOL.  I.  F 
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Preserved,  according  to  Cicero,  by  its  magnitude,  from 
the  sacrilegious  hands  of  Verres,  it  excited  the  cupidity 
of  an  imperial  plunderer  ;  for  Suetonius  in  his  life 
of  Tiberius  relates,  that  it  was  contemplated  by  that 
prince  to  place  it  in  the  library  of  a  temple  which  he 
had  built  or  restored  in  honour  of  Augustus,  but  that  he 
was  prevented  by  the  deity  in  a  vision.*  Near  the  junc- 
tion of  Tycha,  Neapolis,  and  Acradina,  we  observed  some 
large  sepulchres  cut  in  the  rock,  one  of  which  presented 
a  front  resembUng  a  Doric  portico :  but  from  the  site  of 
Tycha  itself  every  trace  of  habitation  has  vanished,  except 
channels  of  aqueducts,  deep  indentures  of  chariot  wheels, 
and  mouldering  remains  of  the  city  walls.  How  the  ma- 
terials of  so  many  superb  edifices  and  private  mansions 
can  have  completely  disappeared,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture. Here  is  a  platform  of  solid  rock,  twenty-two 
miles  in  perimeter,  on  which  scarcely  a  vestige  remains 
of  the  numerous  buildings  which  adorned  it,  though  most 
of  them  were  designed  to  reach  the  latest  posterity !  They 
have  not  been  taken  to  construct  the  paltry  modem  town,t 
nor  is  there  any  city  or  pubUc  work  in  the  vicinity  which 
owes  its  origin  to  the  fall  of  Syracuse  :  so  that  this  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  seems  almost  to  contradict  the  tenor 
of  history.  We  can  account  more  easily  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  that  vast  work,  for  which  I  looked  in  vain, 
the  double  wall  of  sohd  masonry ,t  by  which  Nicias  having 

♦  Vit.  Tib.  c.  54. 

t  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  except  the  fortification  of  the  isthmus;  which 
wat  constmcted  from  the  rains  of  the  theatre,  the  Via  Helorina,  &c.  Some 
of  the  more  precious  reroaini  appear  to  have  been  con?eyed  to  Rome,  as  Plinj 
makes  mention  of  Syracosan  capitals  having  been  used  for  some  columns  in 
the  PantheOA.  Lib.  xxxiv.  c.  3. 

X  This  wall  was  never  quite  completed,  for  the  Syracusant  after  two  failures 
succeeded  at  last,  under  the  conduct  of  Gylippus,  in  pushing  forward  an  ob- 
lique work  of  contrayallation  from  the  wall  of  Temenites,  running  towards 
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blockaded  the  Syracnsans  reduced  them  to  extreme  dan-* 
ger,  though  he  had  not  the  abiUties  to  take  advantage  of 
it :  this  would  naturally  be  overthrown  by  the  inhabitants, 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  their  city ;  its  materials 
might  also  have  been  employed  by  Dionysius  in  those  noble 
fortifications  which  he  threw  round  Epipolas,  a  distance  of 
almost  four  miles,  in  the  almost  incredible  space  of  twenty 
days. 

A  ride  of  about  five  miles  over  this  rugged  rock  brought 
OS  to  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  city  walls,  where  the 
natural  ramparts  were  crowned  by  a  fortress  of  great 
strength,  celebrated  in  history  under  the  name  of  Hexapy- 
lon  or  Hexapyla,  and  planned  by  the  great  Dionysius  to 
defend  Epipolse.  To  this  point  the  forlorn  hope  of  the 
Roman  army,  which  scaled  the  walls  during  the  night  of 
Diana's  festival,  penetrated  without  opposition  fixnn  the 
inebriated  guards ;  the  castle  itself  was  broken  open  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  and  Marcellus  entered  with  his  legions. 
From  these  heights  his  eye  could  take  in  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  this  magnificent  city,  than  which  earth  had  not 
any  thing  to  show  more  fair.  The  splendour  of  its  palaces 
and  temples  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  its  harbours  filled 
with  triumphant  fleets,  the  recollection  of  its  ancient  glory, 
the  knowledge  of  its  impending  fate,  and  the  importance  of 
his  own  victory,  so  forcibly  impressed  themselves  upon  the 
imagination  of  this  stem  conqueror,  that  he  burst  into 
tears.  Aflter  a  lapse  of  2000  years  we  looked  down  from 
the  same  spot,  and  saw  the  scene  of  desolation,  completed. 
Groves,  palaces,  and  temples,  all  have  disappeared ;  and  the 

Epipolse,  and  catting  the  Athenian  line  of  circumTallation.  It  is  difficult  to 
aaifc  precisely  the  directioii  of  the  Athenian  lines,  because  we  are  ignorant 
bow  for  1  ycha  extended  westward  in  that  sge ;  but  this  we  know  from  Thucy- 
dides,  that  they  ran  over  the  shortest  possible  space,  from  the  Portos  Trogi- 
liomm  orer  Epipolsp,  between  the  castle  of  Labdalus  and  the  walls  of  Tycha, 
across  the  Lysimelian  msrsh  to  the  edge  of  the  great  harbour.  (See  the  Map.) 
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-arid  rock  alone  remains,  where  the  serpent  basks  and  the 
solitary  wild  flower  is  unbent  by  human  footsteps.  Thus 
it  is  ;  every  production  of  art  or  nature  comes  to  a  close, 
and  motion  seems  necessary  to  the  state  of  human  affairs ; 
for  the  high  tide  of  prosperity  soon  ebbs,  and  the  very  ex- 
cess of  civilization  seems  to  hasten  the  period  of  dissolu- 
tion. Athens,  Rome,  and  Syracuse,  have  been.  A  period 
may  arrive  when  father  Thames  shall  roll  his  waves  amidst 
the  ruins  of  that  proud  capital  which  now  rises  on  his  banks. 
If  so,  we  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  its 
name  will  be  inserted  among  those  that  have  been  most 
glorious  in  their  day ;  and  that  the  future  traveller,  should 
he  wander  over  its  deserted  site,  will  feel  his  heart  to  glow,, 
as  he  treads  upon  the  soil  where  freedom  flourished.  Such 
thoughts  occurred  as  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  Uttle  island 
of  Ortygia,  which  I  saw  floating  as  it  were  on  the  distant 
waves,  and  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  poor  remains  of  an- 
cient Syracuse  :  it  was  at  this  moment  protected,  together 
with  the  kingdom  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  by  the  JE^s 
of  Great  Britain. 

My  reflections  however  were  interrupted  by  a  noise; 
when,  turning  round,  I  observed  my  companion  engage^ 
in  conflict  with  one  of  those  large  black  snakes  which  are 
so  common  in  this  island  :  the  reptile  being  closely  pur-* 
sued,  raised  itself  perpendicularly  upon  the  tail  in  a 
threatening  posture,  hissing  hideously. 

" jacto  aspera  saxo 

Cominos  erigitar  serpens,  cui  sabter  inanes 
Longa  sitis  latebras,  totosque  agitata  per  artus 
CooTOcat  in  fiauces  et  sqaamea  coUa  yenenum." 

In  this  mamier  he  checked  his  antagonist,  and  then  glided 
away  rapidly  into  the  adjoining  ruins  called  MongibelUsi.* 

*  It  is  compounded  of  an  Italian  and  an  Arabic  word,  nionte,  and  gibel, 
each  of  which  sigpifiet  a  height  or  mountain.  Mongibello,  the  modem  name 
of  Etna,  has  the  same  etj^mology. 
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CASTLE    OF    LABDALUS.  85 

They  are  generally  considered  as  occupying  the  site  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Labdalus ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  Cul- 
verius  and  Fazzello.*  But  by  Thucydides  and  Diodorus- 
I  am  led  to  think  that  Labdalus  was  considerably  lower 
in  the  descent,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  quarries 
of  Epipolee,  where  are  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  work : 
it  appears  to  me,  that  Fazzello  and  others  are  mistaken  in 
considering  Labdalus  to  have  been  a  Syracusan  fortress  at 
all.  A  fort  was  raised  by  the  Athenians  to  protect  their 
rear,  upon  an  eminence  called  Labdalus,t  in  which  their 
garrison  was  surprised  and  put  to  the  sword  by  a  detach^ 
ment  under  Gylippus  ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any  Syra- 
cusan castle  of  that  name.  If  it  had  been  built  before  the 
occupation  of  Epipolse  by  the  Athenians,  we  should  have 
heard  of  its  interposition  between  them  and  Tycha,  and  its 
stopping  their  advance :  after  their  retreat  there  was  no 
necessity  for  it,  because  Dionysius  enclosed  Epipolae  within 
the  fortifications,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  extended  to 
Hexapylon ;  which  may  clearly  be  collected  from  the  ac- 
count of  Diodorus.;]:  Nor  was  Hexapylon  a  part  of  the 
wall,  so  called  frt>m  containing  six  gates,  as  many  com- 
mentators upon  Livy  have  supposed ;  but  a  noble  fortress, 
constructed  with  consummate  skill,  the  remains  of  which, 
existing  at  this  day,  have  excited  admiration,  and  extorted 
unqualified  praise  from  many  British  officers  of  high  rank 
and  talent.     They  are  considered  by  that  friend  to  whom  I 

*  The  words  of  the  latter  are,  "  In  summa  Epi  polls  crepidine  ac  vertice  arx 
crat  Labdalus  Grmce  appellata  Thocjdide^  quam  Hexapylon,  lib.  vi,  secundi 
belli  Ponid  vocat  liwiofl." 

t  'Evayaxwp^orrci  (o{  ^ABvivatoi)  ^poipiO¥  M  rf  Aa/38<iAy  Aico^fii}<rav,  ht* 
itspois  roU  KfnifUfOtf  r&w  'EirnroA£r.   Thiicyd.  lib.  ti. 

KvronrKwdfftan^s  {ol  ^Mufifoioi)  fttpi  rh  lia^iXo¥  6x^p»fM.  Diod.  Sic.  I.  xiii. 
p.  SS4. 

t  ''Eicpiyt  dttv  Tcix^<ra4  rhs  'Eiriiro\Af,  t  vw  rh  wphs  ro7s  'E(air^Aoif  ^dpx^i 
ruxoSt  lib.  xiv. 
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am  indebted  for  the  annexed  plan,  as  the  most  admirable 
specimen  of  ancient  military  architecture  which  he  has  met 
with  in  his  extensive  travels.*  We  were  astonished  at  the 
size  and  extent  of  its  subterranean  passages,  from  whence 
both  infantry  and  cavalry  might  make  their  salUes,  and 
retreat  again  under  protection  of  the  fort*  We  admired 
the  huge  square  towers  of  solid  masonry — ^the  excellent 
contrivance  of  its  gateways  for  every  purpose  of  defence — 
the  vast  blocks  of  its  parapets,  which  lay  upon  the  ground, 
bored  with  grooves,  through  which  melted  pitch  or  lead 
was  poured  upon  the  assailants.  (See  (f)  in  the  plan  of 
Hexapylon.)  Nor  did  the  art  and  judgment  fail  to  strike  us^ 
with  which  its  walls  were  built :  constructed  of  immense 
blocks  without  cement,  they  varied  in  thickness  as  the 
situation  required ;  where  nature  herself  had  assisted  in 
forming  the  rampart,  they  measured  from  seven  to  nine 
feet  in  breadth ;  but  in  more  unguarded  points  they  were 
fifteen,  of  that  species  of  buUding  which  the  ancients  called 
emplecton.t 

From  hence  we  ascended  to  the  highest  crag  of  E{»- 
polad,:^  denominated  Euryalus,  or  Euryelus,  from  its  fim- 

*  H(ec  arx  (says  Faszello,  who  stw  it  in  a  much  more  perfect  state)  ez 
qoadratis  lapidibus  et  lis  admirandia  miro  artificio  erat  constmcta,  cujua  mag- 
nificentiam  prostrata  adhuc  sdificii  cadavera  teatentur,  qaibua  Syracuaans  jam 
delete  orbis  nalla  bodie  extant  majora  vetustatis  monumenta :  apparent  inter 
alia  Bubterraneo  ibi  ad  plura  orbb  loca  tendentes  vis  e  lapide  quadrate  strata, 

t  See  (g)  io  the  plan  of  Hexapylon.  It  is  described  by  Pliny  :  <*  Grsci  e 
lapide  daro-ac  silice  aaquo  construunt  Teluti  lateritios  parietes:  cum  ita  feoe- 
lintf  isodomon  yocant  genus  stnictariB.  At  cum  insequali  crassitudine  stmcta 
sunt,  paeudisodomon.  Tertiam  est  EMPLECTON,  tantummodo  frontibua 
politis :  reliqua  fortuito  coUocant :  altemaa  coagmentationes  fieri,  at  commia- 
suraa  antecedentium  medii  lapides  obtineant,  necessariom  est :  in  medio  quo- 
qoe  pariete,  si  res  patiatur :  sin  minus  utique  a  lateribus :  medios  parietes 
farcire  fractia  cementis."  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xzxvi.  c.  22. 

%  Epipolae  was  so  called  from  its  elevated  situation  above  the  city.  Our 
English  name  of  Overton  corresponds  with  this  appellation^ 
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cied  resemblance  to  a  broad  nail.  Here  also  was  a  strong 
fortress^  scarcely  of  less  importance  than  Hexapylon :  from 
its  ruins  the  village  of  Belvedere  was  built  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  no  vestige  remains  except  a  cistern 
cut  in  the  rock  near  the  precipice,  and  over  against  the 
AcTseum  Lepas,  where  the  Athenians  were  first  stopped  in 
their  disastrous  retreat.*  By  this  pass  Nicias,  with  a 
rapidity  unusual  in  that  dilatory  commander,  led  his  troops 
and  gained  Epipolae,  whilst  the  Syracusans  were  reviewing 
theirs  on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus  for  the  very  purpose  of 
selecting  guards  to  defend  it :  then,  as  if  ashamed  at  hav- 
ing made  a  skilful  movement,  he  left  it  unguarded  in  his 
rear,  quietly  allowing  Gylippus  to  introduce  that  auxiliary 
force,  which  put  his  garrison  of  Labdalus  to  the  sword, 
disconcerted  all  his  schemes,  and  obliged  him  finally  to 
raise  the  si^e  of  Syracuse.  Not  so  Marcellus,  whose  ex- 
perienced eye  quickly  saw  the  necessity  of  securing  this 
important  post :  doubly  cautious  in  the  midst  of  victory, 
that  general  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  Euryalus  before 
he  advanced  to  the  attack  of  Acradina,  although  he  was 
in  possession  of  Tycha  and  Neapolis  and  the  castle  of 
Hexapylon :  but  those  two  necessary  qualities  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  commander,  prudence  and  decision,  were  as 
<;onspicuous  in  the  Roman  as  they  were  deficient  in  the 
Atheniim. 

Having  admired  the  fine   panoramic  view  which   this 
^tuaticm  commands,  we  descended  to  a  fieirm-house  called 


*  Fazzeno  thus  describes  it :  **  in  ejus  edito  jugo  arx  est  ineleganti  opere 
a  TeteribfiM  erects,  specnlsB  s^oe  atque  ards  specicm  referens,  qute  hodie 
seminita  cisternam  iu  ipso  vIto  sazo  ezcisam  ezhibet."  Dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  Livj 
is  precise  in  fisng  its  situation  :  "  Marcellus  ad  Euryalam  signa  referri  jussit : 
^onalas  est  in  extrema  parte  urbis  versus  a  mari  viseque  imniinens  ferenti  in 
agros  aediterraneaqne  Insui»,  perconimode  situs  ad  commeatus  excipiendos." 
fib.  xzT.  c  25. 
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Tremila,  near  the  edge  of  Neapolis,  and  built  upon  the 
ruins  of  Timoleon's  Villa.  Hither  did  that  great  man, 
after  he  had  giveii  liberty  to  Syracuse,  revised  its  laws, 
and  restored  its  population,  retire  from  th6  envy  of  exalted 
station,  to  practise  the  more  humble  virtues  of  a  private 
life.  Amidst  the  innumerable  instances  of  ingratitude 
which  stain  the  annals  of  the  Grecian  states,  it  is  pleasant 
to  dwell  upon  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  de- 
clining years  of  Timoleon.  The  joy  of  the  citizens  was 
unbounded  when  he  declared  his  intention  of  ending  his 
days  among  them:  this  beautiful  spot  selected  for  his 
retreat,  was  adorned  by  them  with  a  noble  villa,  and 
enriched  with  an  ample  domain ;  whikt  an  honourable 
deputation  brought  his  wife  and  family  from  Corinth  to 
complete  his  domestic  happiness.  When  he  laboured  under 
the  infirmities  of  old  age  and  loss  of  sight,  he  was  borne 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  citizens  to  the  theatre,  where  aU 
public  business  was  interrupted  till  the  acclamations  which 
his  presence  caused,  had  ceased ;  and  whenever  any  illus- 
trious strangers  visited  their  city,  the  inhabitants  wishing 
to  show  them  its  greatest  ornament,  carried  them  to  be- 
hold that  great  man  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Public 
gratitude  even  followed  him  to  his  grave ;  for  his  exequies 
were  performed  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate  and  people :  but  that  act  by  which  the  Syra- 
cusans  most  honoured  his  memory,  was  their  adherence 
to  his  laws  and  institutions ;  which  for  many  years  secured 
to  their  country  a  state  of  enviable  prosperity.* 

*  The  portrait  of  Timoleon  had  been  drawn  by  partial  bands,  and  in  some 
respects  overcharged  with  the  colouring  of  panegyric :  bat  still  in  whatever 
light  it  be  viewed  there  will  be  found  an  harmoniont  blending  of  wisdom, 
bravery,  and  political  energy.  He  had  deeply  studied  the  Syracusan  cha- 
i^cter,  and  well  knew  that  degree  of  liberty  which  was  adapted  to  their  circum- 
stances.   PerceiTing  tlie  folly  of  giving  to  such  a  state  a  perfect  freedom  of 
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In  former  days  the  grand  Helorine  Causeway  ran  from 
a  splendid  double  gate^  called  Menetides^  across  the  fatal 
marshes  of  Lysimelia  to  the  bridge  of  the  Anapus ;  but  we 
passed  them  without  observing  any  traces  of  its  existence : 
we  found  however  Antonietti  and  our  host  in  a  boat,  ready 
to  convey  us  to  the  fountain  Cyane,  with  a  store  of  pro- 
vision, if  we  chose  to  dine  at  that  beautiful  and  poetic 
spot:*  but  before  we  commenced  our  voyage,  curiosity 
attracted  us  to  two  fine  columns  of  the  celebrated  Olym- 
pisimi,  on  a  gentle  eminence  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  They  consist  each  of  three  immense  blocks,  and 
stand  upon  plinths ;  having  also  this  peculiarity,  that  the 
fluting  does  not  extend  to  the  base,  but  is  sepaiuted  from 
it  by  a  pliun  narrow  fascia.  In  the  opisthodomos  of  the 
temple,  a  public  treasure  vras  kept,  as  well  as -the  registers 
of  the  Syracusan  tribes  ;'t'  and  its  adytum  was  adorned 
with  a  statue,  esteemed  one  of  the  three  most  noble  re- 
presentations of  Jupiter    which    antiquity  could    boast4 

tctioD,  or  in  other  words  a  licence  to  destroy^  he  kept  tbe  rein  apon 
the  otherwise  ungovernable  steed.  When,  therefore,  he  had  freed  them 
from  their  real  tyrants,  lie  proceeded  with  practical  good  s^se  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  afairs,  and  kept  in  his  own  hands  as  much  authority  as  was 
necessaiy  to  coerce  the  bad  and  encourage  the  good.  When,  by  a  course  of 
gradual  reform,  he  had  made  them  more  fit  for  liberty,  he  relaxed  this  au- 
thori^,  though  he  never  entirely  laid  it  aside.  The  Syracusans  became,  in 
the  end,  duly  sensible  of  the  excellence  of  his  policy,  and  regarded  him  with 
a  species  of  love  approaching  to  adoration. 

*  Here,  accordmg  to  the  Grecian  mythology,  Pinto  descended  with  Proser- 
pine to  the  infernal  regions. 

t  Plutarch  in  vita  Nicis,  p.  6S2. 

t  Tria  ferebantur  in  orbe  terraruro  signs  Jovis  imperatoris  uno  in  genere 
pnlchenime  £scta :  nnnm  illud.Macedonicum  quod  in  Capitolio  vidimus :  al- 
teram in  Ponti  ore  et  angustiis ;  tertium  quod  Syracusis  ante  Verrero  fuit .... 
Qood  dves  atque  incoIsB  Syracusans  colere,  advenae  non  solum  visere,  verum 
etiam  vetierari  solebant,  id  Verres  ex  templo  Jovis  sustulit.  Cic.  Acf.  in  Ver. 
if*  lib.  4«  The  title  of  Urios,  or  "  Disposer  of  the  winds,*'  is  accounted  for  by 
the  situation  of  the  temple,  at  the  head  of  the  great  harbour. 
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From  its  shoulders  Dionysius,  with  more  wit  than  decency^ 
stripped  off  a  golden  mantle^  replacing  it  with  one  of  wool, 
and  observing,  that  gold  was  too  heavy  in  summer  and  too 
cold  in  winter,  but  that  wool  was  adapted  to  both  seasons. 
Returning  to  our  boat,  we  proceeded  up  the  deep  and 
muddy  stream  of  Anapus,  considerably  impeded  in  our 
progress  by  the  aquatic  plants  and  lofty  reeds  which  grow 
upon  its  banks :  this  river  abounds  in  trout  and  eels,  and 
at  certain  seasons  is  the  retreat  of  innumerable  flocks  of 
wild  fowl.  In  about  an  hour  we  arrived  at  that  branch 
which  descends  from  the  fountain  Cyane,  and  which  we 
found  as  clear  as  crystal  :^  we  soon  discovered  also  that 
beautifid  rush,  the  papyrus,  bendii^  gracefully  with  its 
tufted  head  over  the  transparent  water.  It  is  the  only 
spot  in  Europe  where  this  delicate  plant  flourishes  in  a 
natural  state ;  nor  can  any  situation  be  better  adapted  to 
its  grovrth,  whether  we  consider  the  delicious  climate,  or 
the  clearness,  depth,  and  tranquillity  of  this  almost  imper- 
ceptibly flowing  stream.  The  root  of  the  papyrus  is  bul- 
bous, sucking  up  moisture  and  nourishment  by  means  of 
long  thin  fibres,  which  attach  it  slightly  to  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  river :  from  each  separation  of  the  bulb 
springs  up  a  fine  triangular  rush,  of  a  bright  green  colour, 
to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet :  this  is  surmounted  by  a 
large  flowing  tuft,  of  delicate  filaments,  and  near  the  end  of 
each  filament  the  flower  bursts  forth  to  complete  its  beauty* 
Denon,  not  vnthout  probability,  ascribes  the  introduction 
of  this  plant  into  the  district  of  Syracuse,  to  the  intimate 
connexion  which  subsisted  between  Hiero  and  others  of  its 
tyrants  vdth  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt.     In  that  country  the 

*  Quaque  suif  Cyanen  mbcet  Aoapus  aquU  (Ot.  1.  ii.  de  P.  Eleg.  z.) 
From  this  janction  the  andent  SjracuBaos  venerated  the  Anapus  and  Cjane 
under  the  form  of  a  man  and  woman  connected  in  matrimonial  uaion.  Ond« 
Met.  ▼.  417.  i£lian.  V.  H.  I.  ii.  c.33. 
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papyrus  seems  to  have  been  indigenous,  and  to  have  at- 
tained to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Pliny's  de- 
scription of  it  and  the  manner  of  its  growth  coincides  ac- 
curately vnth  what  we  observed ;  but,  if  further  credit  is  to 
be  given  to  that  naturalist,  history  cannot  exhibit  an  exam- 
ple of  a  plant  convertible  to  so  many  uses  ;*  nor  could  the 
Egyptians  have  acknowledged  the  benevolence  of  their 
supposed  deities  more  appropriately  than  when  they  crowned 
their  statues  with  the  flowery  tufts  of  the  papyrus^f 

The  late  Chevalier  LandoUna,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an 
antiquarian,  attempted  to  revive  the  ancient  manufacture 
of  papyrus,  and  succeeded  in  forming  a  wretched  substi- 
tute for  linen  paper,  on  which  he  sent  a  recommendatory 
address  for  its  adoption  to  tiie  European  courts.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  he  moved  the  ridicule  of  all  sensible 
men,  extracted  quartos  of  complimentary  episties  and  odes 
fiom  pampered  antiquarians  and  starving  poets,  and  so  the 
matter  ended.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  society  would 
reap  much  benefit  from  a  revival  of  the  lost  arts  and  manu- 
&ctures  of  antiquity :  in  matters  of  literature  and  taste, 

*  The  roots  of  the  papyrus,  according  to  him,  seired  for  fuel  and  domestic 
utensils ;  its  stalk  was  twisted  into  canoes  or  boats ;  its  bark  into  sails,  ropes, 
macsy  and  even  garments;  its  juice  afforded  nourishment,  either  in  a  state  of 
decoction  or  raw  :  as  an  article  in  the  materia  medica,  its  virtue  was  cele* 
brated  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  and  tumours ;  and,  bj  different  preparations,  it 
assumed  the  properties  either  of  a  caustic  or  an  opiate  :  the  farina  of  its  flowers 
produced  the  finest  gluten  in  the  world,  and  best  adapted  to  assist  in  the 
manufacture  of  that  article  to  which  it  owes  its  great  celerity — a  composition 
which,  though  different  in  its  nature,  has  given  its  name  to  the  paper  of  the 
modems ;  which  relieved  mankind  from  those  inconvenient  records  of  their 
ideas  afforded  by  palm-leaves,  bark  of  trees,  rolls  of  lead,  linen,  or  waxen 
tablets ;  and  which  must  have  produced  an  effect  upon  the  ancient  world,  simi- 
lar in  kindy  though  less  in  degree,  to  the  great  modem  invention  of  printing. 

t  In  a  basket  made  of  papyrus  it  would  seem  that  the  great  prophet  of  the 
Jews  was  preserved  in  his  infancy :  ^k  $ifi\ov  rov  iwixt^plov  crxtvos  it  is  called 
by  Clem.  Alezand.  Strom*  L  i.  343. 
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where  priority  itself  gave  an  advantage  to  genius^  we  may 
seek  for  models  amongst  the  ancients  ;  but  the  case  is  very 
different  in  the  arts  and  sciences^  which  are  in  their  nature 
progressive,  wherein  every  additional  fact  or  experiment 
increases  the  common  stock  of  knowledge  and  its  powers  of 
utiUty. 

The  Cyanean  branch  of  the  Anapus  soon  became  choked 
up  with  superabundant  vegetation  :  a  canopy  of  aquatic 
plants  and  flowers  hid  the  entire  surface  of  the  water,  so  that 
our  boatmen  were  obliged  to  land  and  haul  us  along  with 
ropes,  half  a  mile  ;  whilst  nothing  but  the  tall  and  slender 
stalks  of  the  papyrus  indicated  the  serpentizing  course  of 
the  stream  below  :  at  length  we  burst  all  at  once  into  the 
spacious  fountain,  a  fine  circular  bason,  fifly  feet  in  dia- 
meter, whose  sides  are  fringed  with  lilies  and  papyrus,  and 
whose  surface  is  undisturbed  by  the  slightest  ebuUiticHi. 
Though  at  least  thirty  feet  in  depth,  its  transparency  is  so 
perfect,  that  the  smallest  pebble  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom, 
where  large  fragments  of  marble,  remains  of  an  ancient 
temple  of  Cyane,  reflect  brilliantly  the  prismatic  colours ; 
and  where  shoals  of  fish  sporting  in  perfect  security, 
shine  in  the  sun's  beams  with  scales  of  gold  and  purple.**^ 


*  On  tlie  banks  of  this  fountain  (now  called  La  Pisroa)  the  S^racnsani 
used  to  hold  an  annual  feftira],  when  bulls,  an  public  sacrifice! ,  were 
immenrd  in  its  waters,  in  memory  of  Hercoles,  who  is  said  to  have  esta- 
blished the  custom  when  be  passed  this  way  with  the  herds  of  Geryon. 
Diod.  Sic.  lib.  vi.  Cic.  Act.  in  Ver.  ▼.  1. 4.  Thucyd.  lib.  t.  Can  tliis  sa- 
crifice have  any  allusion  to  the  drowning  of  tlie  bull  Apb  in  the  fountain  of 
the  temple  at  Memphis  ?  We  know  that  Syracuse  was  first  colonised  from 
Egypt  or  Phcenicia,  and  retained  other  memorials  of  her  conoeiion  with  those 
countries  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Lea  Syria  or  Astarte  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  another  to  Osiris.  An  inscription  to  the  Dea  Syria  was  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  in  some  excavations  at  Syracuse. — See  a  Dissertation  upon  its  Anti- 
quities by  Signer  AtoUo,  a  Syracusan  advocate,  printed  at  Palermo,  1806, 
p.  78. 
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There  are  two  versions  of  the  story  of  Cyane :  the  first  and 
common  one  is,  that  for  obstructing  Pluto  in  his  indecorous 
attack  upon  the  fair  daughter  of  Ceres,  she  was  thus  meta- 
morphosed by  his  infernal  majesty :  the  second  is  far  more 
tragical.  This  tells  us  that  a  certain  Syracusan,  having  of- 
fered sacrifice  to  all  the  other  gods,  neglected  Bacchus ; 
who  in  retaliation  "  drugged  his  posset"  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  meeting  his  own  daughter  in  the  night,  he  forced  her, 
in  spite  of  entreaties  and  resistance,  to  give  up  that  trea- 
sure of  which  he  ought  rather  to  have  been  the  watchful 
guardian  and  protector.  Not  however  losing  her  presence  of 
mind  in  these  dreadful  circumstances,  she  snatched  a  ring 
frc»n  his  finger,  and  consigned  it  to  her  nurse,  in  order  that 
her  father  might  know  by  whom  it  had  been  taken.  In 
the  mean  time  a  pestilence  attacked  the  city — ^the  oracle 
was  consulted — and  an  answer  given,  that  the  most  impious 
man  amongst  them  must  be  sacrificed,  and  the  plague 
should  cease.  Cyane,  aware  that  her  own  father  was  the 
person  thus  designated  by  the  Gods,  did  not  hesitate  ;  but 
semng  the  old  man  by  his  hair  and  overthrowing  him  at 
her  feet,  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  and  then 
slew  herself  upon  the  corpse.  This  sacrifice  took  place 
near  the  spot  where  the  fountain  rose  by  command  of 
Proserpine,  who  formed  it  of  the  tears  shed  by  the  unfor- 
tunate girl. 

Having  placed  our  boat  where  a  vista  through  the 
papyrus  opened  a  view  of  EpipolcB  and  the  Hyblaean 
heights,  we  enjoyed  a  repast  for  which  our  excursion  had 
given  us  an  excellent  appetite.  On  our  return  down  the 
Anapus  we  met  many  fishermen  laying  lines  for  eels ;  and 
having  crossed  the  harbour,  we  attracted  a  large  crowd, 
who  gazed  with  stupid  admiration  at  the  specimens  of 
papyrus  with  which  we  were  loaded.  Scarcely  ten  Syra- 
cusans  know  that  such  a  plant  exists  in  their  territory,  nor  is 
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the  number  much  greater  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  histcMTy  and  antiquities  of  their  country.  Not  only 
literature  and  science,  but  the  commonest  arts  of  life  are 
at  the  lowest  ebb:  emulation,  and  even  rational  curiosity,  is 
buried  under  a  torpor  of  mental  and  corporeal  energy, 
which  nothing  is  able  to  rouse  but  hunger  and  a  festival. 
Such  is  a  modem  Sicilian :  ^ 

Dual  tantom  res  anxiua  opUt, 

Panem  et  Circense*. 

This  very  evening  the  citizens  were  gratified  to  their  hearts 
content — for  it  was  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi.  With 
what  joyous  faces  did  they  observe  the  fraternities  of 
monks  and  friars,  arranging  processions,  fixing  up  fire- 
works, hauling  down  crucifixes,  dressing  dolls,  and  pow- 
dering images !  With  what  erect  ears  did  they  Usten  to 
that  clatter  of  drums  and  pateraroes  with  which  heaven's 
vault  resounded  !  With  what  vivas  did  they  greet  every 
whirl  of  a  Catherine  wheel,  or  every  discharge  of  a  sky- 
rocket, which  they  seemed  to  consider  as  a  courier  sent 
off  to  tell  the  saints  what  a  merry-making  was  going  for- 
ward in  their  honour  upon  earth  !  The  illuminations 
were  brilliant,  the  principal  streets  being  lighted  with 
arches  of  lamps  thrown  across  them  at  regular  distances : 
the  processions  were  numerously  attended,  and  the  cathe- 
dral, during  high  mass,  was  splendidly  lighted  up.  After 
this  was  finished,  we  took  a  few  turns  round  the  town, 
but  soon  began  to  feel  that  mental  listlessness  which 
every  species  of  diversion,  that  consists  in  spectacle  alone, 

*  How  differeHt  from  hi«  ancient  character  when  liberty  prepared  the  soil  for 
the  production  of  genius,  talent,  and  moral  excellence !  "  Ea  patienlia  Wrtas 
firugalitasque  est,  at  prozime  ad  nostramdisdplinam  illam  vetereoi,  nun  ad  hanc 
qus  nunc  incubuit,  videantur  accedere,  &c."  This  is  said  of  tlie  Sjrracusans 
by  Cicero,  who  again  observes,  that  they  are  •*  homines  periti  et  humani,  qui 
non  modo  quss  perspicoa  essent,  videre,veruro  etiam  occulta  suspicari  possent." 
Act.  in  Ver.  ii.  lib.  ▼.    «<  Acuta  gens  et  contioversa  naturft."    Brut.  75. 
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produces.  During  this  ramble  our  attention  was  chiefly 
attracted,  and  our  pity  excited,  by  groups  of  nuns,  sitting 
at  the  doors  of  their  convents  in  perfect  silence,  clothed  in 
white ;  each  party  under  the  inspection  of  its  Lady  Abbess, 
and  guarded  by  soldiers,  with  fixed  bayonets,  to  keep  off 
intruders :  unable  to  see,  they  were  just  able  to  hear  the 
passing  crowd ;  unable  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
they  were  brought  by  a  cruel  mockery  into  the  midst  of 
them;  by  which  means,  that  joyless  and  insipid  calm, 
that  stagnation  of  the  passions  which  is  necessary  to  ren- 
der these  victims  of  superstition  indifferent  to  their  fate, 
was  broken  or  interrupted  !  In  beholding  them,  one  could 
almost  fiincy  them  inhabitants  of  another  world  come 
down  to  take  a  transient  view  of  this ;  or  rather  inter- 
mediate personages  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  As 
we  intended  to  rise  early  to  inspect  the  antiquities  of  Nea- 
polis,  we  soon  retired  and  left  our  Sicilian  friends  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  festival :  they  are  bound  in  honour,  as 
well  as  accustomed  by  habit,  to  stay  till  the  lamps  are 
extinguished. 

To  Neapolis  next  morning  we  repaired.  As  this  last- 
built  quarter  of  Syracuse  is  omitted  in  the  narrative  of 
Thucydides,  it  was  probably  not  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  Athenian  invasion ;  though  it  soon  afterwards  ac- 
quired people  and  splendour  under  the  auspices  of  Diony- 
sius.  Cicero,  who  calls  it  the  fourth  city,  observes,  that 
upon  its  highest  part  is  a  theatre  of  vast  dimensions ;  and 
that  its  interior  contains  two  superb  temples,  one  of  Ceres 
and  another  of  Proserpine,  with  a  very  beautiftil  colossal 
statue  of  Apollo,  called  Temenites.*  This,  indeed,  was  a 
very  small  part  of  its  magnificence ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  Cicero  was  not  writing  a  "  Guide  for  Travellers." 
We  proceeded  directly  to  the  celebrated  Lautomia,  the  most 

*  Act.  in  Ver,  ii.  lib.  4. 
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spacious  of  all  except  that  of  Epipolae^  and  for  its  eminent 
beauty  called  by  the  moderns  ^*  II  Paradiso."  The  depth 
of  this  quarry  is  at  least  a  hundred  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  rock  :*  the  bottom,  covered  with  a  rich  mould, 
produces  the  pomegranate,  the  orange,  and  lemon-tree 
of  luxuriant  growth,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  shrubs  and 
flowers:  transparent  water  from  the  broken  aqueducts 
Sparkles  as  it  flows  dovm  the  sides,  amidst  festoons  of 
creepers  and  parasitical  plants,  and  being  received  into 
basins,  or  led  iAto  channels,  gives  a  perpetual  verdure  to 
deUghtful  gardens.  Add  to  these  features  the  contrast  of 
dark  and  spacious  caverns,  ancient  aqueducts,  with  large 
isolated  masses  of  rock,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
this  subterranean  paradise — ^but  to  know  all  its  delights, 
its  delicious  coolness  in  a  Syracusan  summer  should  be 
felt;  it  should  be  contrasted,  in  imagination,  with  those 
gloomy  scenes  which  it  once  displayed,  when  its  walls 
echoed  with  the  groans  of  miserable  captives,  and  its  floor 
was  viratered  with  their  tears.  Here  the  poor  Athenian 
prisoners  suffered  the  accumulated  tortures  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  of  mid-day  heat  and  midnight  cold,  tortures  even 
less  galling  than  the  reflections  of  men  who  came  in  the 
full  confidence  of  anticipated  triumph  to  that  city  in  whose 
dungeons  they  were  doomed  to  perish.  In  the  midst  of 
those  splendid  triumphs  with  which  ancient  and  modem 
annals  abound,  and  whose  foundation,  however  necessary, 
still  rests  upon  the  miseries  of  human  nature,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  meet  with,  and  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  upon  the 
bloodless  triumph  of  genilis,  and  participate  in  the  feelings 

*  It  18  thus  beHutifullj  described  bj  Cicero :  ^'  Lautuniias  Sjrr&cusanas 
onineB  audistis,  plerique  ndstis  :  opus  est  ingens,  magnificum,  regum  ac  t^ran- 
Dorum  ;  totum  est  ex  saxo  in  miraudam  altitudiaem  depresso  et  luultorum  operis 
penitus  excite :  nihil  tarn  clausum  ad  exitus,  nihil  tarn  septum  undique,  nihil 
tain  tutum  ad  custodias  nee  fieri  nee  excogitari  potest."  Act.  in  Ver.  ii.  lib.  5. 
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of  exalted  sentiment.  What  conqueror  might  not  envy  the 
sensations  of  Emipides,  when  a  considerable  number  of 
these  Athenian  captives^  who  had  been  liberated  from 
slavery  by  their  Syracusan  masters^  for  their  power  of  re- 
peating and  teaching  them  passages  from  his  noble  trage- 
dieSf  came,  as  their  first  duty,  on  revisttii^  their  native 
land,  to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  him  by  whose 
moral  and  pathetic  strains  they  had  been  thus  redeemed ! 
In  this  prison  the  infamous  Verres  incarcerated  not  only 
Syracusan  subjects,  but  Roman  citizens ;  dispatching  them 
without  the  formalities  of  a  trial,  until  that  expression 
*'  Civis  Romanus  sum,"  reverenced  even  by  barbarians, 
became  the  very  cause  of  tortures  and  death  to  the  wretched 
victims  of  a  Roman  proetor.  Here  Dionysius  is  reported 
to  have  detained  many  persons  of  quality,  some  from  max- 
ims of  state  policy,  and  others  from  caprice :  of  this  latter 
class  was  the  Dithyrambic  poet  Philoxenus,  to  whom  had 
been  assigned  the  unenviable  task  of  listening  to  the 
poetical  rhapsodies  of  the  tyrant,  and  deciding  npaa  their 
merit.  Swayed  either  by  the  candour  of  a  critic  or  the 
envy  of  a  rival,  he  gave  an  unfavourable  judgment,  and 
was  sent  to  improve  his  taste  in  the  prisons  of  the  lauto- 
mia.  After  a  time,  being  recalled  and  again  asked  for  an 
opinion  upon  the  royal  poems,  his  caustic  reply  was — ''  re- 
store me  to  the  quarries,  I  beseech  you ;"  which  certainly 
was  paying  the  jester  upon  Jupiter  and  Esculapius  in  his 
own  coin«  To  this  place  of  confinement  public  criminals 
from  other  SidUan  states  were  sometimes  sent,  when  safe 
custody  was  a  matter  of  importance ;  *  and  here  parents 
brought  into  existence  a  miserable  offspring,  who  grew  up 
without  any  knowledge  of  a  world  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  prison :  they  are  described  as  starting  vrith  alarm  at 

*  la  has  laatamias  si  qui  pablicd  costodiendi  sont  etiam  ex  cssterit  oppi* 
dis  Sidlifi  dednd  imperantoi.— Cic.  Act.  iu  Ver.  ii,  L  5. 

VOL.  I.  G 
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the  sight  of  horses  and  chariots  in  the  city,  when  they 
happened  to  be  liberated.*  The  most  curious  object  at 
present  in  this  lautomia  is  the  celebrated  cavern  called 
the  Ear  of  Dionysius.f  The  story  goes,  that  it  was  ex- 
cavated in  the  solid  rock  so  artificially  that  the  sound  of 
the  slightest  whisper  uttered  in  its  innermost  recesses, 
was  increased  as  if  by  magical  effect,  in  its  progress  to- 
wards the  other  extremity ;  that  here  the  tyrant  used  to 
confine  the  victims  of  his  suspicion,  whilst  he  sat  con- 
cealed in  a  secret  chamber,  listening  to  the  secrets  which 
they  might  incautiously  betray.  This  tradition  is  verily 
believed  by  all  genuine  Syracusans,  deceived  as  they  are 
by  the  appearance  of  the  cave  itself,  which  is  certainly 
constructed  according  to  the  resemblance  of  an  ear,  and  is 
endued  with  some  extraordinary  properties  of  sound.  But 
since  the  story  rests  upon  no  historical  evidence  whatever, 
and  there  is  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Dionysius,  under  whom  Syracuse  enjoyed  an 
unexampled  state  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  who 
effected  all  the  changes  in  its  constitution  without  any 
bloodshed,  has  been  egregiously  misrepresented  in  party 
writings  transmitted  to  posterity,  writings  which  in  their 
vast  collection  of  improbable  stories,  would  assuredly  not 
have  omitted  a  circumstance  so  disadvantageous  to  the 
object  of  their  calumny,  had  it  rested  even  on  suspicion, 
we  shall  be  justified,  I  think,  in  dismissing  it  from  the 
records  of  historic  truth,  and  adding  it  to  the  list  of  vulgar 
errors. 

Observing  a  large  hole  near  the  top  of  the  entrance, 
which  was  said  to  lead  into  the  very  chamber  of  Diony- 
sius, we  dispatched  some  peasants  to  the  city  for  a  pulley . 
and  ropes,  being  determined  to  ascend  and  ascertain  the 
probability  of  this  fact.     In  the  mean  time,  deferring  our 

*  ^lian.  lib.  lii.  c.  44.  t  See  the  vignette. 
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examination  of  the  grotto,  we  proceeded  to  the  ruins  of 
the  theatre,  which  are  near  the  spot.  This  was  the  largest 
in  Sicily  ;  capable,  as  is  supposed,  of  containing  30,000 
persons.  The  place  is  now  called  '*  /  molini  di  Galermi,'^ 
a  mill  having  been  erected  in  its  very  centre,  which  is  abun*- 
dantly  supplied  with  water  from  one  of  the  ancient  aque- 
ducts :  the  surplus  fallmg  in  a  series  of  cascades  over  the 
seats  under  the  foUage  of  incumbent  trees,  forms  a  scene 
both  novel  and  picturesque.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
the  fine  source  which  fiHs  that  aqueduct  and  comes  firom 
the  western  heights  above  the  city,  may  be  the  identical 
Thymbris  of  antiquity,  so  disposed  of,  which  has  eluded 
the  search  of  60  many  travellers  and  local  antiquaries. 

Like  most  Greek  theatres,  this  also  is  cut  in  the  Uving 
rock,  upon  the  side  of  a  commanding  eminence  :  such  a 
situation  united  great  economy  of  labour  with  the  advan-. 
tage  of  exposing  the  spectators  to  the  refreshing  breeze, 
a  circumstance  of  importance  in  a  sultry  cUmate,  where 
the  performances  were  represented  in  the  day-time ;  the 
circiunference  of  its  area  lies  in  a  segment  greater  than 
a  semicircle  ;  more  than  sixty  rows  of  seats  are  still  dis- 
tinguished, separated  into  three  divisions  by  two  broad 
corridors,  called  by  the  ancients  Diazomata,  or  belts  ; 
moreover,  a  spacious  lodge,  or  gallery,  encircled  the  top 
of  the  edifice,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  women.  What 
conjectures  are  too  absurd  for  the  antiquarian  spirit? 
Reidesel,  in  his  Voyage  en  Sicile,  supposes  that  those 
three  divisions  were  appropriated  to  the  people  of  Tycha, 
Acradina,  and  Neapolis.  What  crime  could  the  poor  in- 
habitants of  Quail-Island  have  committed,  to  be  thus  left 
out  of  the  question  and  put  of  the  theatre  ?  The  Count 
de  Borch  however,  in  his  letters  on  Sicily,  with  still 
greater  hallucination  inaintains  that  the  whole  edifice  was 
iised,  as  occasion  might  require,  for  a  naumachia  !  Even 
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Our  old  frrend  Capodieci  kicks  at  this  absurdity,  and 
asks  indignantly,  whether  the  Syracusans,  who  sat  there 
in  sight  of  two  ports  filled  with  splendid  triremes,  would 
have  taken  any  pleasure  in  viewing  the  contest  of  two 
cock-boats  ?  He  might  have  asked  the  Count  to  ex- 
plain how  a  theatre  could  be  turned  into  a  naumachia 
by  any  artifice,  or  how  the  spectators  would  have  relished 
their  seats  when  up  to  the  chin  in  water  ?  The  whole 
Coilon,  or  pit,  was  divided  into  districts,  in  the  shape 
of  wedges,  by  eight  radiating  flights  of  steps  diverging 
from  the  orchestra  up  to  the  interior  face  of  the  gallery ; 
each  wedge  being  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  name, 
cut  in  large  Greek  characters  upon  the  cornice  of  the 
highest  corridor.  Four  of  these  inscriptions,  having 
escaped  the  injuries  of  time,  enable  us  to  ascertain 
those  portions  of  the  Syracusan  theatre  which  were  de* 
dicated  to  the  Queens  Philistis  and  Nereis,  to  Jupiter 
Olympius,  and  to  the  benevolent  Hercules.  The  origi- 
nals are  as  under : 

BA2IAI22A2  «IA12TIAo2.    BA2IA1»A3  NHPHIAoS. 
AIoS  oAYHnnoY.   HPAKAEoS  EY»PoNl0T. 

Great  have  been  the  controversies  respecting  these  la- 
dies designated  as  queens,  who  have  been  pronounced 
independent  monarchs,  wives  of  tyrants,  priestesses  of 
Bacchus,  and  celestial  deities.  I  have  seen  many  coins 
of  Philistis,  the  obverse  of  which  exhibits  the  head  of  a 
beautiful  woman  covered  with  an  elegant  mantle  k  la 
Grecque,  and  an  ear  of  bearded  wheat,  the  reverse  being 
decorated  with  the  bigse,  trigae,  or  quadrigae,  guided  by  a 
winged  Victory ;  to  which  is  added  the  legend  seen  upon 
the  theatre,  except  that  sometimes  the  letter  A,  K,  or  N, 
is  subjoined  to  the  word  BASIAISSAS.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  same  personage  is  designated  by  both. 
Hardouin  thinks  that  she  was  a  queen  of  Epirus,  Wesseling 
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that  she  was  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  historian  Philis- 
tus^  and  wife  of  Dionysius  II. ;  but  general  opinion  leans 
towards  the  daughter  of  Theron,  Prince  of  Agrigentum> 
and  wife  of  the  illustrious  Qelo,  though  this  princess  is 
usually  known  under  the  name  of  Demarata.  As  no  other 
monument  or  coin  is  known  to  exist  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Nereis,  conjecture  has  been  silent  respecting  her 
personal  identity.**^  The  intent  of  these  inscriptions  was 
probably  to  prevent  confusion  among  the  multitude ; 
thus  if  each  person's  tessera,  or  ticket,  had  been  marked 
with  a  motto,  corresponding  to  any  particular  wedge,  he 
would  have  instantly  known  his  place  when  he  entered 
into  the  theatre.  The  architect  seems  to  have  attended 
not  more  to  the  magnificence  of  this  building,  than  to  the 
convenience  of  the  spectators :  the  seats  are  at  least  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  breadth,  a  groove  being  cut  on  each  to 
accommodate  the  feet  of  those  who  sat  upon  the  bench 
above,  and  prevent  those  unpleasant  expostulations  to 
which  the  poet  alludes,  in  the  Roman  Circus,  where  such 
a  contiivance  was  probably  unknown. 

To  qnoqae  qui  spectas  post  noa  tua  coDtrahe  cnira, 
Si  pudor  est^rigido  nee  preme  terga  genu. 

Ovid.  Amor.  1.  iii.  £1.  ii. 

The  end  of  each  seat  is  subdivided  into  smaller  steps, 
which  permitted  the  person  who  sat  at  the  extremity  to 

*  I  have,  however,  met  with  several  paaeages  of  classical  authority,  which 
seem  to  esUhlish  her  identity  very  strongly ;  see  Pojyhius,  lib.  vii.  c.  iv.  and 
Pansanias,  Eliac.  c.  ziL  2.  wherein  a  royal  lady  named  Nereis  is  mentioned  as 
the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  King  of  Epiras,  who  was  espoused  to  Gelo  the  son  of 
Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse,  and  was  the  mother  of  Hieronymus  the  last  tyrant 
of  that  place,  a  weak  and  contemptible  prince,  who  detached  his  country  from 
its  alliance  with  Rome,  and  hastened  its  downfal.  This  account  of  Nereis  is 
oonfirmed  also  by  Justin,  lib.  xxviii.  c.  iii.  4.  "  Cum  ex  gente  regift  (sc. 
.£acidarum)  sola  Nereis  virgo,  cum  Laudamia  sorore  superesset.  Nereis  nubit 
Geloni  Siciliae  regis  filio  :  Laudamia  autem  cum  in  aram  Dianx  confugisset, 
concursu  populi  inter ficitur.*'     I  cannot  omit  to  mention  that  Mannert,  who 
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stand  up  conveniently,  and  allow  others  to  ascend  or  de- 
scend in  the  wedge  :  the  building  was  even  supplied  with 
delicious  water  conveyed  round  the  whole  by  a  channel 
cut  in  the  rock  ;  holes  also  are  visible  in  which  poles  were 
inserted  for  an  awning,  to  protect  the  people  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  solar  rays.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the 
splendour  or  dimensions  of  this  and  other  Greek  theatres, 
if  we  consider  that  such  edifices  were .  appropriated  not 
only  to  dramatic  representations,  but  to  assembUes  of 
the  people.  Here  they  listened  to  the  harangues  of 
generals  and  orators  :  here  they  decreed  crowns  and  other 
rewards  of  patriotic  merit  or  athletic  skill :  here  they  ar- 
raigned, and  sentenced  criminals  of  the  highest  rank.^ 

Just  above  the  theatre,  is  an  ancient  street  cut  to  the 
depth  of  five  or  six  feet  in  the  solid  rock,  down  which,, 
according  to  tradition,  Timoleon  was  carried  to  the  public 
assembly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  citizens  :  its  situation, 
leading  from  the  site  of  his  villa  towards  the  theatre,  fa- 
vours this  idea  ;  at  any  rate  there  is  no  spot  in  Syracuse 
where  the  religio  loci  can  be  more  strongly  felt,  or  where 
the  ground  appears  more  sacred  :  in  the  whole  of  its  cur- 
vilinear ascent,  about  two  hundred  yards,  the  perpendicular 
sides  are  lined  with  sepulchral  caverns,  each  consisting  of 
one  or  more  small  chambers,  containing  mural  niches  for 
cinerary  urns,  and  exhibiting  marks  of  gates  and  locks  for 
the  security  of  private  property — ^no  inscriptions  are  to  be 
discovered,  except  one,  which  is  quite  illegible. 

thinke  that  the  medals  of  Philistis  are  alt  forgeries,  is  of  opinion  that  the  per- 
son bjf  whom  they  were  so  forged,  was  the  author  of  these  Theatrical  In- 
scriptions. I  must  say,  howeter,  that,  after  a  very  accurate  inspection,  I 
thought  they  bore  every  mark  of  antiquity  about  them:  nor  can  I  conceive, 
how  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  carved  them  at  any  time  without  the 
imposture  being  detected. 

*  *Opas  .  . .  .  Kol  04wrpa  fivpioMZpa  ffvfiirXfipo6/jitya  Koi  robs  itywpurriis  ireu" 
povfi4ifovSf  rhv  8i  Kcd  vudiaatfra  atnuv  iff69toy  ¥Ofui6tAfvov»  Lucian,  de  Gymn. 
§  10.  See  also  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ch.  19,  v.  29. 
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Thus  did  the  ashes  of  their  ancestors  repose  under  the 
protection  of  the  living ;  and  probably  on  stated  days  their 
urns  were  visited,  and  their  manes  gratified  by  sacrifice 
and  libation.  Not  in  Syracuse  alone,  but  in  every  Grecian 
city,  the  tombs  of  the  dead  were  intermingled  with  the 
dwellings  of  the  survivors ;  an  association  by  which,  amidst 
their  uncertain  expectations  of  futurity,  they  endeavoured 
to  diminish  the  horror  of  eternal  separation ;  whilst  the 
magnificence  of  their  sepulchres,  their  funeral  banquets, 
and  the  festive  ornaments  of  their  sarcophagi,  tended  to 
soften  the  idea  of  destruction,  and  lessen  that  appalling 
contrast  which  exists  between  the  joys  of  life  and  the  soli* 
tude  of  the  tomb.*  Hereby  also  the  field  of  sentiment  was 
enlarged,  morals  were  corrected,  and  the  youth  excited  to 
emulation  and  a  love  of  glory.  This  made  them  studious  to 
emblazon  the  virtues  of  the  defimct  in  language  the  most  ener- 
getic and  appropriate  ;  nor  has  any  nation  upon  earth  ever 
equalled  the  Greeks  in  that  beautifiil  species  of  composition 
styled  the  epigrammatic,  in  which  the  most  sublime  ideas 
or  the  most  tender  affections  are  expressed  in  language  the 
most  noble  and  concise. 

In  this  interesting  little  street  of  tombs  our  guides 
pointed  out  one  which  is  said  to  have  contained  the  mor- 
tal part  of  the  immortal  Archimedes ;  probably  because 
it  is  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  rest,  for  the  circum- 
stances recorded  by  Cicero  in  his  beautiful  account  of  its 
discovery,  are  inconsistent  with  this  tradition:  that  phi- 
losopher would  never  have  searched  for  a  tomb  overgrown 
with  brambles  and  brush-wood, — "  septum  undique  et 
vestitum  vepribus  et  dumetis," — on  a  platform  of  rock 

*  Lycargos  greatly  eDcoaraged  this  castom  at  Lacedsmon ;  (Plut.  in  vit. 
Lycurgi)  but  the  Athenians  obserred  it  with  peculiar  sanctity.  The  Thes^um, 
that  model  of  architectural  beauty,  still  remains  to  record  the  piety  of  Cimon 
in  protecting  the  bones  of  Theseus  by  so  splendid  a  mausoleunu 
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where  a  bramble  caanot  take  root,  and  to  which  nothing 
but  the  lichen  can  adhere.*  The  sepulchre  of  Archi- 
medes is  supposed  to  have  stood  in  this  neighbourhood, 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  Portee  Agragianse  mentioned  by 
Cicero ;  but  who  can  tell  the  site  of  the  Portae  Agragianae  ? 
Besides  it  is  supposed  that  an  error  has  crq)t  into  the 
manuscripts,  and  that  for  ''  Portas  Agragianas/'  we 
should  read  Portas  Acradinas:  now  a  splendid  gate  of 
Acradina  did  exist,  not  fer  from  the  spot  where  tradition 
places  the  philosopher's  house  ;t  in  which  n^ghbourhood 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would  be  buried.  Involved 
as  the  subject  is  in  obscurity,  let  posterity  be  content  to 
know  that  Archimedes  rests  in  that  most  honourable  se* 
pulchre  which  is  the  lot  of  the  great  and  good. 

ANAPAN  EHWANfiN  OASA  FH  TA«OS.t 

About  mid-way  this  street  is  met  by  another,  which 
leads  off  towards  the  ^common  boundary  of  Tycha  and 
Neapolis :  following  its  course  we  soon  arrived  at  one  of 
those  ancient  aqueducts  that  intersect  all  parts  of  this 
great  platform :  it  is  cut  in  the  rock,  four  feet  wide  and 
thirty  deep,  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  channel, 
which  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  soUd  rock  between 
them ;  the  upper  one  is  now  dry,  and  being  broken  open 
at  this  particular  spot,  together  with  the  intervening  mass^ 
we  could  observe  the  copious  and  rapid  stream  flowing 

*  It  was  diflcoTered  by  the  sphere  and  cylinder  carved  upon  the  sepnlchral 
steU,  in  memory  of  the  great  invention  of  the  philosopher.  It  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  the  discoverer  of  the  tomb  did  not  restore  and  record  the  epitaph. 
"  Apparebat  epigramma,  exesis  poslerioribus  partibus  versiculoram  dimidiaiis 
fere." 

t  The  remains  are  to  be  seen  with  a  fine  paved  road  which  led  through  it, 
and  a  flight  of  steps,  leading  down  to  the  sea. 

X  **  The  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  illustrious  men."    Thucyd. 
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over  the  lower  leveh  From  hence  we  made  a  circuit  to 
the  ndns  of  the  amphitheatre,  which,,  though  very  mas* 
Ave,  are  comparatively  devoid  of  interest,  hke  the  remains 
of  all  Roman  works  in  (Jrecian  cities.  Having  retraced 
our  steps  to  the  lantomia  we  fomid  preparations  made  for 
oar  ascait  to  the  secret  chamber,  as  well  as  a  cold  col* 
ladon  spread  out  in  the  cavern,  with  some  excellent  wine 
called  Calabrese,  the  produce  of  a  Syracusan  vineyard^ 
and  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  that  which  produced  the 
fiEunous  Pollian  wine  of  antiquity  :*  with  this  we  fortified 
ourselves  for  our  dangerous  experiment;  but  whilst  we 
made  our  libations,  the  peasants  brought  some  beans 
which  they  had  roasted  over  a  small  fire  kindled  for  the 
purpose.  We  had  high  classical  authority  for  such  a 
dessert — ^but  it  required  all  the  sweetness  of  the  Doric 
musef  to  render  it  palatable  to  modem  tastes.  Our 
ascent  was  thus  performed :  a  rope  with  a  puUey  attached, 
was  tied  to  a  tree  upon  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  immedi- 
ately above  the  cavern :  over  the  pulley  another  strong 
rope  was  then  thrown,  by  which  each  person  was  drawn 
to  the  height  of  about  seventy  feet,  seated  astride  upon 
a  cross-stick :  the  greatest  difficulty  arose  in  disengaging 


*  The  grape  which  prodoced  the  Viniini  Pollianum  was  traDsplanted  from 
ItaJj  bj  PoUio,  an  Argive  by  birth,  and  tyrant  of  Syracnae  (Atbenfeoa  I. 
c.  SI).  Near  fifty  difieient  sorts  of  wme  are  atill  produced  in  the  Syracnaan 
distnct;  much  of  the  ground  is  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  rice  ^  the  augar 
cane  about  the  middle  of  laat  century  was  planted  here  and  tiirired,  though 
BOW  neglected ;  the  honey  from  the  Hyblean  hilb  sliU  maintains  its  auperi- 
ority;  bat  its  pork  and  cheeae  have  loat  tlieir  ancient  celebrity,  and  it  can  no 
kmger  be  aaid  'XupdxovffM  avs  ic€ii  rvfAp  mpixovtru    Athen.  lib.  L  27. 

The  Vniam  Pollianum  or  PoUsaum  waa  a  aweet  wine,  aa  we  learn  from 
JuL  Pollux,  1.  vi.  c  2.  Kol  irov  koI  7AMc^f  jcol  HoAAajd^r  ^irrt  /Uf  ^k  :ivptucova»r. 
t  Thp  nrcAc^Tiicoy  t^op  iirh  Kfnp^pos  iupv^& 
Uhp  mffii  KtKXifUpos  K^ofiop  5^  rtr  Ir  irvfii  ^^<i.   Theoc. 
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ourselves  from  the  stick  to  creep  into .  the  bole ;  this  how- 
ever being  effected,  we  were  soon  convincied  of  the  im- 
probability of  the  tradition :  the  chamber,  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  very  small  recess,  and  appears  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  finish  of  a  circuitous  channel,  about  six  feet 
deep,  which  runs  along  the  top  of  the  cavern,  and  to 
which  there  is  no  trace  of  there  haying  been  any  external 
access  before  this  hole  was  broken  in  the  rock  ;  neither  is 
the  whisper  or  voice  of  a  person  below  heard  so  distinct 
as  when  the  listener  is  below  also,  though  the  sound  is 
as  loud.  Having  descended  without  any  accident  we 
made  several  experiments  upon  the  power  of  this  cavern 
in  conveying  and  increasing  sound.  The  whisper  of  a 
person  at  the  extremity  viras  heard  very  distinctly  by  a 
listener  at  the  entrance  applying  his  ear  to  the  wall,  the 
whisperer  speaking  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  at  the  same 
time  bringing  his  mouth  nearly  in  contact  with  the  side  of 
the  grotto :  a  very  low  whisper  was  heard  only  as  an  in- 
distinct murmur ;  and  the  full  voice  was  drowned  in  re- 
verberated echoes.  The  voices  of  several  persons  speak-* 
ing  at  the  same  time  were  as  unintelligible  as  the  cack- 
ling of  geese ;  so  that  if  the  ancient  Sicilians  were  half 
as  loquacious  as  the  modem,  who  always  chatter  in  con- 
cert, the  listening  tyrant  must  have  been  sadly  puzzled : 
the  most  agreeable  effect  produced  was  by  a  German- 
flute,  the  finest  by  a  bugle-horn ;  the  sound  in  both  in- 
stances being  multipUed  till  it  appeared  almost  like  a  band 
of  music.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  reader  will  con- 
sider these  experiments  unfavourable  to  the  tradition,  and 
that  the  prisoners  must  have  been  well  instructed  before- 
hand to  have  sustained  their  parts  in  the  drama.  The 
design  of  this  curious  cavern  must  probably  remain  a 
mystery ;  the  discovery  of  which,  like  many  others,  would 
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^confer  no  benefit  upon  society,  but  rather  diestroy  It  source 
of  harmless  investigation  and  innocent  amusement:  my 
own  opinion  is  that  it  was  an  experiment  in  acoustics 
by  some  ingenious  mechanic  of  the  school  of  Archimedes^ 
who  found  this  rock  better  suited  to  his  purpose  than 
that  which  was  first  attempted  in  the  garden  of  the  Ca- 
puchins.* 

Thus  ended  our  survey  of  the  antiquities  of  Syracuse  ; 
a  survey  which  afforded  us  pure  and  unmixed  sensations 
of  delight ;  where  the  eye  Was  enchanted,  the  mind  em- 
ployed, and  the  powers  of  imagination  stimulated :  it  is 
indeed  a  noble  theatre  where  fancy  may  call  back  the 
phantoms  of  a  splendid  drama  which  is  past,  and  revel 
in  the  combinations  of  her  own  creation.  The  cynic  may 
deride  the  feelings  thus  excited ;  but  though  they  in- 
crease not  the  stock  of  literature  or  science,  they  are 
neither  useless  nor  degrading ;  for  they  purify  the  source 
of  sentiment  in  the  heart,  and  encourage  that  enthusiasm 
which  aspires  to  imitate  objects  of  admiration. — "  Quis 
est  quem  non  moveat  clarissimis  monumentis  testata  con- 
signataque  antiquitas  V 

*  Before  we  quitted  the  laotomia  we  took  tbe  meaBore  of  this  grotto,  as 
well  as  we  were  able,  and  foand  it  183  feet  in  length,  varying  at  different 
parts  in  hreadtli  from  16  to  21,  25,  and  88  feet:  the  height  appeared  to  be 
about  70.    The  shape  of  the  ground  plan  in  some  measure  resembles  the 
letter  S,  the  sides  incline  to  each  other  in  a  wavy  line 
towards  the  roof,  which  is  finished  by  a  narrow  channel 
five  feet  eight  inches  In   depth,  and    decreasing  in 
breadth  from  three  feet  three  inches  to  one  foot  eight 
inches.    At  about  mean  distance  on  the  right  hand 
side,  is  a  large  and  deep  recess  or  chamber,  of  the 
shape  here  represented,  which  is  called  the  tympanum  ^ 
of  the  ear.    A  considerable  number  of  stone  rings  have  been  cut  in  the  sides 
of  the  cavern,  to  which,  as  the  story  goes,  the  prisoners  were  attached ;  but 
as  a  child  could  break  them,  the  story  is  at  once  refuted— tiiey  are  probably  of 
modem  addition. 
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On  the  18th  of  June  we  finally  bid  adieu  to  Syracuse. 
As  we  passed  slowly  over  the  deserted  platform  of  this 
<mce  populous  city,  we  turned  our  eyes  towards  the  height 
of  Epipolae  glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  anxious  to 
catch  the  last  view,  as  it  were,  of  a  friend  from  whom 
we  were  about  to  part  for  ever. 

Kal  wraiuli  rot  X<^<  acoA^r  lutrii  0^mi%>iSos  98t»^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


At  the  distance  of  about  five  miles,  we  observed  on  the 
left   of  the  road  a  huge  square  pedestal,  on  which  are  a 
few   layers  of  a  circular  column.     It  is  called  by  the 
natives  La  Guglia,  and  is  said,  upon  the  authority  of 
Fazzello  and  Mirabella,  to  be  the  remains  of  a  trophy 
erected  by  Marcellus.    It  certauily  stands  near  the  ground 
where  the  Roman  army  was  encamped  during  the  siege ; 
and  that,  perhaps,  has  led  these  writers  to  ascribe  it  to 
the   Roman   conqueror.     The  next  morning  brought  us 
in  sight  of  Catania,  the  finest  city  in  Sicily,  and  for  its 
size,  perhaps  in  Europe;  the  exterior  aspect  put  us  in 
mind  of  Oxford  with  its  towers  and  domes  multiplied ; 
but  the  interior  may  defy  all  competition.     It  is  nobly 
situated  on  the  roots  of  Etna,  its  despoiler  and  its  bene- 
factor— overwhelmed  as  it  has  often  been  by  torrents  of 
liquid  fire,  it  has  risen  like  the  Phcenix  more  splendid 
from  its  ashes.    The  very  substance  which  once  ravaged 
its  pliuns,  has  by  its  own  decomposition  covered  them 
with  soil  fertile  as  the  fabled  garden  of  the  Hesperides ; 
and  on  all  sides  the  material  of  destruction  is  turned  to 
the  purposes  of  ornament  and  utility:   the  streets  are 
paved  with  lava — ^houses,  palaces,  and  churches  are  built 
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of  lava — of  lava  they  form  ornamental  chimney  pieces, 
tables,  and  a  variety  of  toys — ^whilst  a  natural  mole  of 
lava  defends  the  shipping  from  the  fury  of  the  tempest. 
Ask  a  Catanian  what  is  the  substance  of  almost  any  thing 
you  behold  in  art  or  nature,  and  his  reply  will  be,  with 
a  most  significant  elevation  of  his  hands  and  eyebrows, 
"  Lava,  Signore ;  tutta  tutta  Lava."  The  plan  of  this 
city  is  superb,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  deviate  from  it 
in  building :  it  contains  three  streets,  each  a  mile,  more 
or  less,  in  length :  the  longest  and  most  splendid  of  these, 
terminated  at  one  end  by  the  Cathedral,  forms  at  the 
other  a  noble  vista  which  directs  the  eye  up  a  gradual 
and  majestic  ascent  to  the  smoking  smnmit  of  Mount 
Etna:  no  capital  in  Europe  that  I  have  seen,  probably 
none  in  the  world,  contains  so^sublime  a  prospect.  Near 
the  Cathedral  is  a  fine  square,  which  is  adorned  with  an 
antique  statue  of  an  elephant,  bearing  on  his  back  an 
Egyptian  obelisk.  Tradition  says,  that  this  square  was 
in  very  early  ages  the  enclosure  Qf  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  Dea  Ognia,  daughter  of  Cham;  and  afterwards 
to  Pallas,  whose  armed  effigy  was  seated  on  an  elephant, 
in  memory  of  a  great  victory  gained  over  the  Cartha- 
^nians,  when  they  attacked  the  town  fix)m  towers  placed 
upon  the  backs  of  those  stupendous  animals,  in  the  reign 
of  Cocalus,  King  of  the  Sicani.  Catania  has  been  long 
celebrated  as  the  best  university  in  Sicily :  literature,  in- 
deed, seems  to  have  flourished  here  in  early  times;  for 
Marcellus  founded  a  celebrated  g}rmnasium  within  its 
walls  after  his  Syracusan  victory,  and  it  was  from  Catania 
that  M.  Val.  Messala  brought  a  knowledge  of  the  Sun- 
dial to  Rome,  in  the  first  Punic  War.  This  city  is  noted 
also  for  its  numerous  benevolent  foundations,  and  the 
humane  disposition  of  its  rich  inhabitants;  several  of 
whom  are  supposed  to  give  away  a  third  of  their  income 
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in  acts  of  charity.  The  Museum  of  the  Prince  of  Biscari, 
-which  is  liberally  thrown  open  to  the  pubUc,  possesses 
strong  attractions,  as  it  contains  great  treasures  brought 
to  light  by  excavations  under  the  lava  streets  of  Catania, 
as  well  as  in  the  ruins  of  Camarina  and  Centuripa. 
Very  curious  are  the  idols,  lamps,  paterae,  cameos,  intag-* 
lios  and  medals ;  but  the  collections  of  bronze  statues  and 
of  Grecian  vases  shine  pre-eminent.  Amongst  these  latter 
is  a  precious,  though  small  one,  of  that  beautiful  blue 
material  called  by  the  ancients  myrrha.  According  to  Pliny 
this  substance  came  from  the  East,  and  was  so  esteemed, 
that  Augustus,  at  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  selected*  from 
the  royal  spoils  nothing  but  a  vas  myrrhinum.  Can  this 
be  the  Portland  Vase  ? 

Its  agreeable  society,  in  which  Catania  excels  the  rest 
of  the  island,  the  inspection  of  its  silk  manufactories,* 
its  superb  edifices,  and  its  ancient  curiosities  buried  be- 
neath the  modem  city,  above  all,  the  agreeable  incident 
of  meeting  with  a  valued  friend  on  his  return  home 
firom  the  Euphrates,t  detained  us  more  than  a  week 
in  this  deUghtful  place.  One  day  we  made  an  ex- 
cursion over  the  ancient  port  of  Ulysses,  now  filled  up 
by  lava,  to  the  Castello  di  Aci;  and  from  thence  to 
the  celebrated  "  rocks  of  the  Cyclopes,"  an  appellation 
which  they  have  retained  since  the  days  of  Pliny. 
They  are  seven  in  number,  lying  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  from  north  to  south,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  shore :  three  of  them  rise  to  the  height  of  near  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  water  in  a  pyramidal  shape, 
three  others  are   small  in  size  and  irregular  in   form ; 

*  Silk  wormB  were  brought  by  Koger  the  First,  aboat  the  year  1180,  from 
Athens  into  Sicily,  whence  their  culture  passed  into  Italy.  They  were  intro- 
duced  from  India  into  Constantinople  under  the  reign  of  Justinian. 

t  John  Fiott  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Hartwell  House,  in  the  ^ounty  of  Bucks. 
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but  the  largest,  which  is  situated  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  range,  is  longer  and  flatter  than  the 
rest:  upon  this  we  landed  and  observed  a  cavern,  a 
reservoir  of  fresh  water,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  build- 
ing. The  bases  of  these  rocks  are  composed  of  large 
hexagonal  basaltic  columns,  hke  those  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway;  not  perpendicular,  but  running  in  oblique 
and  curvilinear  directions:  they  appeared  particularly 
fine  and  perfect  in  the  loftiest  peak  which  lay  on  our 
right  hand :  the  upper  stratum  of  that  on  which  we  stood 
is  a  brown  porous  stone,  similar  in  appearance  to  lava, 
and  full  of  imbedded  crystals  beautifully  transparent. 
I  broke  off  a  large  specimen  of  this  substance,  which  I 
gave  to  my  late  excellent  friend  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  scien- 
tific analysis,*  in  the  marginal  note,  varies  from  the 
opinion  of  the  Sicilian  philosophers ;  for  they,  one  and 
all,  pronounce  the  substance  to  be  lava,  and  would  fain 
throw  the  heretic  down  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna  who 
should  presume  to  doubt  that  these  rocks  are  the  chil- 
dren of  his  creation. 

*  *'  We  see  here  exhibited  the  rarieties  of  a  ininenl,  once  called  Cmhie 
ZeMe,  and  lince,  by  Haiiy,  Anakime^  in  greater  beanly  than  perfaapa  can  ba 
eliewhere  met  Mrith.  This  substance,  glittering  with  a  degree  of  iplendonr 
almost  eqnal  to  the  diamond,  appears  imbedded  in  a  dark  brown  porous  stone» 
commonly  called  lava,  bat  which  tome  mineralogists  consider  as  the  Sazum 
Trapezium  of  Linna;as,  and  Trap  of  the  Swedes  and  Germans.  The  crystals 
of  AmtUiKU  contained  in  the  cellular  catities  of  this  porous  tume,  are  aa  dia« 
phanous  as  rock  crystal :  they  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  piimitire  or  cubic  crys- 
tals, and  a  beautiftil  variety  exhibiting  a  secondary  form  in  which  each  solid 
angle  of  the  primitire  cube  has  been  replaced  by  three  planes,  thereby  adding 
twenty-four  to  the  six  planes  of  the  primitiTe  figure.  Both  these  varieties  of 
analchne  are  equally  transparent.  The  matrix,  or  rock,  m  which  they  ate  im* 
bedded,  has  undergone  a  certain  partial  decomposition  externally :  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  common  blow-[)ipe,  a  slight  degree  of  heat  is  suf- 
ficient  to  fuse  it  bito  a  jet-black  shining  glass.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  con- 
ceive,  that  it  has  already  been  exposed  to  any  very  exalted  degiee  of  tern* 
perature,  or  has  prerioasly  tostained  the  igneous  fusion." 
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In  company  with  Mr.  Lee,  we  commenced  on  the  27th 
of  June  an  expedition  to  the  summit  of  Etna,  proceeding 
the  first  day  about  nine  miles  up  the  mountain  to  the 
pretty  village  of  Mascalucia,  in  the  midst  of  what  is  called 
the  '  cultivated '  or  '  fertile  region/  No  language  can  do 
justice  to  the  scenery  and  luxuriant  fertiUty  of  this  tract ; 
whose  bosom  heated  by  subterranean  fires,  and  situated 
in  the  most  favourable  climate  upon  earth,  teems  with 
every  flower  and  plant  and  tree  that  can  delight  the  eye, 
and  every  species  of  fruit  that  can  gratify  the  palate: 
fields  covered  with  golden  grain  or  the  purple  vine,  vil- 
lages and  convents  embosomed  in  groves  of  chesnuts  and 
oriental  planes,  mossy  fountains  and  transparent  streams, 
exhausted  craters  covered  with  a  verdant  canopy  of  foU- 
age,  and  numberless  other  beauties  invite  the  -tourist  to 
these  charming  scenes ;  scenes  that  derive  additional  in- 
terest from  their  classical  celebrity,  from  the  loves  of 
Acis  and  Galatea,  and  thq  adventures  of  the  wandering 
Ulysses:  here  also  the  sportsman  will  meet  with  every 
species  of  game  that  he  can  desire,  and  the  botanist  or 
mineralogist  find  inexhaustible  sources  of  amusement. 
The  population  of  this  fine  district,  in  towns  and  villages, 
is  estimated  at  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  SidUans  !* 

This  evening  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and  at  sun- 
rise next  morning,  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  en- 
veloped in  thick  clouds ;  yet  we  proceeded  on  our  jour- 
ney ;  the  day  cleared  as  we  advanced ;  and  by  the  time 
we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Nicolosi,  the  sun  shone  bright 
upon  that  frightful  assemblage  of  low  huts,  formed  of  the 

*  la  a  census  taken  rather  more  than  a  centnrj  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  amoanted  to  1,1S3,168,  including  40,000  ecclesiastics,  and  110,000  in- 
habitants of  Palermo.  Daring  a  period  when  most  other  nations  of  Europe 
have  made  soch  advances  in  population,  Sicilj  witli  greater  natural  advantsges 
than  them  aU  has  continued  almost  stationary. 

VOL.    I.  H 
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dark  ferruginous  substance  which  the  mountain  has  dis- 
gorged: from  hence  we  traversed  an  extensive  plain  of 
black  cinders,  intermixed  with  crystals  of  schorl,  to  a 
douUe-topped  hill  called  Monte  Rosso,  whence  that  terri- 
ble stream  of  lava  proceeded  in  1669,  which  destroyed 
great  part  of  Catania,  hid  many  of  its  ancient  monuments 
from  the  light  of  heaven,  and  filled  up  its  harbour  in  spite 
of  Saint  Agatha's  extended  veil.  Eruptions,  as  they 
oftener  happen,  so  are  they  more  to  be  dreaded  in  these 
lower  parts  of  the  mountain  than  in  the  upper  regions, 
from  which  the  lava  in  its  descent  exhausts  itself  along 
the  immense  valleys  and  chasms  that  occur  in  its  path,  or 
cools  and  ccmgeals  over  so  great  a  tract  of  ground.  One  of 
the  earUest  authenticated  eruptions  of  this  mountain  took 
place  during  the  great  battle  of  Platsea ;  and  another  is 
recorded  among  the  prodigies  that  occurred  before  the 
death  of  Julius  Ceesar.  During  a  fierce  one,  A.  D.  254, 
monkish  craft  turned  the  superstitious  credulity  of  the 
citizens  to  good  account :  a  raster  of  these  visitations 
kept  at  the  convent  of  Nicolosi  relates,  that  an  ^lormous 
stone,  ejected  by  the  crater,  fell  upon  the  tomb  of  the  Vir- 
gin Martyr  St.  Agatha ;  and  that  it  also  bore  an  inscrip- 
tion directing  them  to  adopt  her  as  a  Patroness,  take  up 
her  rehcs,  and  use  the  veil  or  mantle  in  which  she  was 
wrapt,  as  a  preservative  i^ainst  this  and  all  other  dangers ; 
which  was  instantly  and  piously  done.  The  last  eruption 
before  our  arrival  took  place  on  the  27th  October,  1811, 
and  continued,  with  intervals  of  relaxation, -till  near  the 
middle  of  November.  It  was  represented  to  us  as  having 
been  surprisingly  beautiful  in  appearance,  though  harmless 
in  its  effects.  Five  mouths  opened  all  at  once,  just  below 
the  great  crater,  on  the  side  facing  Taormina,  vomiting 
forth  sulphureous  flames,  ashes,  and  red-hot  stones,  ac- 
companied by  the  most  terrific  detonations,  which  shook 
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violently  the  windows  in  Catania,  and  succeeded  each 
other  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  thirty  in  a  qucirter  of  an 
hour.  The  lava  was  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the 
other  phenomena  of  the  eruption ;  it  flowed  about  six 
miles  in  all  its  vidndings,  and  luckily  stopped  before  it  ar- 
nved  at  the  village  of  Milo,  towards  which  its  course 
seemed  to  be  directed :  about  two  years  before  this,  a  very 
grand  exhibition  was  displayed  by  the  mountain,  of  which 
there  is  a  very  animated  and  entertaining  account  given  by 
Irvine  in  his  Letters  on  Sicily.  Before  the  other  splendid 
phenomena  of  this  eruption  took  place,  says  another  eye- 
witness, advices  were  brought  of  it  to  Messina  by  a  very 
swifl  courier,  a  cloud  of  black  ashes  from  the  mountain- 
top,  fifty  miles  distant,  in  a  strait  line.  These  borne 
on  a  hard  gale  of  wind  showered  into  the  town  in  such 
quantities,  that  several  cart-loads  might  have  been  col- 
lected from  the  house-tops.  They  resembled  gunpowder 
80  much,  that  an  Irish  soldier  in  the  citadel  called  out 
— "  blood  and  turf !  the  wind  has  forced  open  the  ma- 
gazine-doors, and  there's  all  the  powther  blowing  about 
the  barracks.''  Standing  upon  one  of  the  peaks  of 
Monte  Rosso,  we  could  trace  the  courses  of  lava  which 
had  ploughed  their  way  over  the  devoted  city  of  Catania, 
and  heaped  up  a  coagulated  mass  of  black  and  craggy 
rocks  along  its  coast  for  the  space  of  almost  thirty  miles, 
driving  back  the  sea  from  its  ovm  dominion,  and  forming 
a  firightful  contrast  to  the  adjacent  plains.  The  stream  of 
1669  having  met  with  an  obstruction  in  its  path,  had  sepa- 
rated into  two,  which,  after  their  re-union,  enclosed  a  small 
luxuriant  tract,  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert:  according  to 
Lord  Winchelsea's  account,  this  eruption  destroyed  the 
habitations  of  27,000  persons  in  the  space  of  forty  days. 
From  Mont6  Rosso  we  retraced  our  steps  over  its  dark 
plain  of  cinders,  on  which  we  perceived  signs  of  vegeta- 
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tion  just  appearing  in  the  shape  of  lichens,  and  a  few  strag- 
gling weeds:  about  three  miles  farther  we  entered  the 
"  woody  Region,"  a  mighty  belt  of  ancient  oaks  and 
chesnuts,  six  or  seven  miles  in  breadth,  beginning  and 
terminating  abruptly,  and  exhibiting  the  most  ,  romantic 
views  which  forest  scenery  can  display:  yet  here,  and 
throughout  the  whole  ascent  of  this  extraordinary  moun- 
tain you  feel  that  you  are  treading  upon  a  hollow  crust  of 
earth,  under  which  volcanic  fires  are  raging — ^incedis  per 
ignes  suppositos  cineri. — ^This  idea  is  constantly  su^ested 
by  the  sight  of  extinguished  craters,  where  streams  of  lava, 
which  the  volcano  has  not  had  force  to  eject  from  the  great 
vent  at  the  summit,  have  burst  for  themselves  a  way  through 
the  weak  parts  of  the  upper  crust  or  coating.  Near  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  woody  region,  where  the  firs  begin 
to  appear  thinly  scattered  amidst  the  stunted  oaks,  there  is 
a  cave,  under  a  projecting  rock,  called  the  "  grotto  deicapri," 
from  its  affording  a  refiige  to  the  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep 
that  browse  upon  the  tansy  and  moss  of  these  wild  tracts.  In 
the  vicinity  are  deep  reservoirs  of  snow,  fipom  whence  Cata- 
nia and  many  other  cities  of  Sicily  are  supplied  with  that 
article,  so  necessary  to  the  inhabitants :  it  is  packed  in  straw, 
and  oarried  upon  mules  and  asses  to  a  great  distance.  In  this 
cavern,  which  brought  Polyphemus,  with  his  flocks,  and 
the  adventures  of  Ulysses  to  our  imagination,  we  dined, 
drank  tea,  and  slept ;  keeping  a  fire  lighted  at  the  opening 
of  the  cave,  to  which  we  turned  our  feet :  soon  after  mid- 
night we  resumed  our  march  by  the  light  of  torches ;  but 
their  glare  fiightening  the  mules,  these  ungovernable  ani- 
mals began  to  kick  and  plunge  so  violently,  that  they  had 
nearly  finished  our  journey  by  precipitatii^  us  over  some 
rocks ;  we  therefore  extinguished  the  lights  and  followed 
our  guide  in  single  file  over  roads  which  it  was  a  comfort 
not  to  see.    The  night  was  singularly  clear,  and  we  fan- 
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cied  that  the  constellations  appeared  more  brilliant  as  the 
medium   was  less   dense  and  more  transparent  through 
which  they  were  viewed :  certainly  the  heavens  presented 
a  spectacle  wonderfully  magnificent,  "  so  thick  inlaid  with 
patines  of  bright  gold."     Considerably  before  the  dawn  of 
day  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  what  is  called  the  desert 
region,  about  a  mile  from  the  base  of  the  crater :  here  we 
found  a  very  substantial  house,  which  had  been  built  in 
1811  by  the  English  then  resident  in  Sicily,*  with  good 
stabling  to  protect  the  poor  animals  from  those   pitiless 
storms  to  which  they  were  formerly  exposed.     Leaving 
our  mules  therefore  in  this  hospitable  retreat,  we  toiled 
over  several  acres  of  lava,  fiill  of  rugged  points  and  deep 
chasms,  and  then  over  fields  of  frozen  snow,  on  the  accli- 
vities of  which  we  slipped  about  in  so  ludicrous  a  manner, 
that  I  fell  more  than  once  in  laughing  at  my  companions. 
In  this  lofly  region,  called  by  many  the  "  Region  of  Snow," 
the  air  is  chill  and  piercing ;  every  sign  of  life  and  vege- 
tation ceases ;  not  an  insect  crawls  over  the  cold  surface 
of  the  ground ;  not  a  lichen  adheres  to  the  grey  masses 
of  the  lava ;  not  even  the  eagle's  wing  soars  so  high  to 
disturb  the  awful  solitude  of  nature :  here  only  the  thun- 
der and  the  tempest,  or  the  still  more  tremendous  explo- 
sions of  the  volcano  are  heard. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  base  of  that  vast  cone  which 
forms  the  crater  ;  but  in  ascending  this  the  "  Region  of 
Fire,"  all  former  difficulties  appear  trifling  by  the  compa- 
rison ;  for  as  its  sides  rise  precipitously,  and  are  formed  of 
loose  ashes  and  scoriee,  the  traveller  frequently  slides  back 
several  yards  in  his  attempt  to  make  one  progressive  step  : 

*  The  chief  contribaton  were  the  olRcers  of  the  Brituh  nnny.    The  fol- 
lowing modeet  inscription  decorates  the  poital  of  this  useful  edifice  : 
^tnam  perlustrantibut  Has  iEdes  Brilanni  in  Siciiia. 
Anno  Salutls  MDCCCXL 
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but  what  obstacles  will  not  a  spirit  of  curiosity  overcome 
- — since  several  of  our  fair  country-women  have  accom- 
pUshed  this  ascent  ?  Indeed  when  we  arrived  at  the  sum- 
mity  breathless^  half-suffocated  vnth  sulphureous  vapour, 
and  were  prompted  by  certain  feelings  of  vanity  to  ask 
our  guide,  if  we  had  not  performed  the  expedition  bravely, 
we  received  from  him  the  following  proper,  I  will  not  say 
mortifying,  rebuke :  ^*  Signori,  a  short  time  since  I  ac- 
companied two  English  ladies  hither,  who  performed  it 
quite  as  well." 

Aurora  had  now  dissipated  the  darkness,  and  we  were 
enabled  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  the  scene  around 
us.  The  vast  hollow,  or  barathron  of  the  crater,  strongly 
arrested  our  attention ;  being  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
in  circuit,  though  it  appears  like  a  point  when  viewed 
from  the  Catanian  plains :  retaining  the  same  dimensions 
which  it  had  in  the  time  of  Pliny,*  it  has  two  principal 
spiracula,  or  vents,  from  whence,  as  from  the  mouths  of 
enormous  pieces  of  artillery,  huge  stones  and  rocks  are 
precipitated  into  the  air  during  the  terrors  of  an  eruption : 
we  examined  the  largest  of  these  and  perceived  that  it 
had  three  stages  of  descent :  the  first  extended  only  a  few 
hundred  yards,  when  it  was  terminated  by  a  shelf,  or 
ridge  of  cinders ;  from  thence  the  second  stage  had  a 
more  precipitous  inclination  towards  a  similar  ridge ;  but 
the  third  was  the  perpendicular  unfathomable  abyss.  In 
the  intermediate  space  between  the  two  tunnels,  and 
around  them,  were  several  conical  moimds,  from  whence 
sulphureous  vapour  constantly  proceeded :  this  was  now 
rolling  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  till  it  arrived  at  a 
denser  part  of  the  atmosphere,  when  it  floated  off  like  a 
long  streamer  towards  the  Calabrian  shore :  no  flame  was 

*  Crater  ejus  patet  ambita  btadia  xx.    (Nat.  Hist.  1.  iii.  c.  8.) 
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visible;  though  the  ground  was  so  hot  that  we  were  obliged 
frequently  to  change  our  position ;  yet  even  here,  in  the 
interior  of  the  crater,  lay  immense  ridges  of  snow,  dis- 
puting, as  it  were,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  fire  in  the  very 
centre  of  its  dominions : 

SumiDo  caaa  jugo  cobibeC,  mirabOe  dictu ! 

Vicimuii  flmmmiB  glaciom ;  icternoqua  rigore 

AidenCes  bon^nt  aoopoU ;  stat  Tertice  cebd 

Collla  hyems,  calidaqoe  nWem  tegit  atra  faTilIa.  Sil.  Ital.  lib.  ziv. 

Anxious  expectation  more  than  doubled  the  time  we 
wuted  for  the  sun^s  appearance ;  but  we  felt  none  of  those 
unpleasant  sensations  of  difficult  respiration,  which  are 
said  to  arise  from  the  thinness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of 
which  many  travellers  complain :  at  this  amazing  altitude 
the  mind  seems  more  affected  than  the  body :  the  spirit 
appears  elevated  by  the  change ;  the  very  silence  speaks  to 
it,  biddii^  it  dismiss  those  cares  and  passions  which  dis- 
turb its  serenity  below,  and  rise  fix>m  the  contemplation 
of  this  sublime  scenery  to  the  adoration  of  its  divine  Ar- 
chitect. 

At  length  faint  streaks  of  light  shooting  athwart  the  hori- 
zon, which  became  brighter  and  brighter,  announced  the 
approach  of  the  great  luminary:  and  when  he  sprang  up 
in  his  majesty,  supported  on  a  throne  of  radiant  clouds, 
that  fine  scriptural  image  of  the  giant  rejoicing  to  run  his 
course,  flashed  across  my  mind.  As  he  ascended  in  the 
sky,  the  mountain  tops  began  to  stream  with  golden  Ught, 
and  new  beauties  successively  developed  themselves,  until 
day  dawned  upon  the  Catanian  plains.  Sicily  then  lay 
expanded  like  a  map  beneath  our  eyes,  presenting  a 
very  curious  effect :  nearly  all  its  mountains  could  be  des- 
cried, with  the  many  cities  that  surmount  their  summits ; 
more  than  half  its  coasts,  with  their  bays,  indentations, 
towns,  and  promontories,  could  be  traced,  as  well  as  the 
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entire  course  of  rivers,  sparkling  like  silver  bands  that  en- 
circle the  valleys  and  the  plains :  add  to  this  the  rich  tints 
of  so  deUghtfiil  an  atmosphere ;  add  the  dark  blue  tract  of 
sea  rolling  its  mysterious  waves  as  it  were  into  infinite 
space ;  add  that  Spirit  of  antiquity  which  lingers  in  these 
charming  scenes,  infusing  a  soul  into  the  features  of  na- 
ture, as  expression  Ughts  up  a  beautiful  countenance ;  and 
where  will  you  find  a  scene  to  rival  that  which  is  viewed 
from  Etna  ?  Though  we  were  unable  to  distinguish  Malta, 
I  do  not  doubt  the  relation  of  others  who  profess  to  have 
done  so ;  for  the  lipari  isles,  as  well  as  the  Calabrian 
coast,  were  very  much  approximated  to  view  by  the  refract- 
ing power  of  the  atmosphere, 

Etna,  like  a  fruitful  mother,  has  given  birth  to  many  sons ; 
for  her  sides  are  adorned  vrith  conical  hills,  from  which 
ancient  lavas  have  issued :  their  exhausted  craters  are  now 
filled  with  groves  of  the  spreading  chesnut,  exhibiting  the 
most  sylvan  scenes  imaginable  :  on  the  plain  below,  these 
cones  would  be  lofty  mountains ;  here  they  are  but  ex- 
crescences that  serve  to  vary  and  to  beautify  the  ground. 

I  cannot  forget  one  extraordinary  phenomenon  which 
we  observed,  and  for  which  I  long  sought,  but  in  vain, 
to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  :*  at  the  extremity  of  the 
vast  shadow  which  Etna  projects  across  the  island,  ap- 
peared a  perfect  and  distinct  image  of  the  mountain  itself, 
elevated  perpendicularly  above  the  horizon,  and  diminished 
as  if  viewed  in  a  concave  mirror :  we  could  not  be  mis- 
taken in  its  appearance,  for  all  our  party  saw  it,  and 
we  had  been  prepared  for  it  beforehand  by  our  Catanian 
friends:  it  remained  visible  about  ten  minutes  and  dis- 
appeared as  the  shadow  decreased.  Mr.  Herschell,  whoj> 
as  well  as  Mr.  W.  Jones  and  several  other  of  my  friends, 

•  One  was  at  last  given  roe  by  my  friend  J.  F.  W.  Herscfaell,  E«q.  who  • 
at  the  same  time  infonned  me  that  he  intends  to  publish  his  data  respecting 
the  height  of  this  mountain. 
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had  observed  this  phenomenon^  says  it  is  the  shadow  of 
the  mountain  thrown  on  the  vapours  of  the  horizon  be- 
yond the  offingy  owing  to  the  dip. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  cold,  we  staid  an  hour  to  enjoy 
from  this  lofty  watch-tower  the  splendors  of  creation, 
where  the  view  is  uninterrupted  by  a  single  obstacle.  Un- 
like other  hills  of  great  altitude,  which  are  generally  sur- 
rounded by  their  aspiring  subjects,  this  Queen  of  moun- 
tains rises  from  the  Catanian  plain,  without  a  rival  to  dis- 
pute her  pre-eminence.  Before  we  left  the  crater  we  de- 
scended into  the  interior  as  far  as  to  the  first  shelving 
ridge,  the  descent  being  gradual  and  the  ground  rendered 
solid  by  moisture  expressed  from  certain  winds  and  hot 
vapours  by  the  intense  cold  of  the  atmosphere;  but  we 
could  advance  no  further,  as  the  sides  of  the  second  stage 
were  loose  and  crumbling.  We  felt  a  mixed  sensation  of 
awe  and  delight  in  roaming  about  this  fearful  solitude, 
so  completely  cut  ofi*  from  the  world  below  and  from  all 
communication  with  the  human  race.  Observing  a  large 
fragment  of  rock,  apparently  half  a  ton  in  weight,  which 
had  been  projected  near  the  edge,  we  succeeded  by  great 
exertions  to  roll  it  back  again  down  the  crater :  the  tre- 
mendous noise  occasioned  by  an  immense  lapse  of  matter 
which  this  mass  carried  down,  amounting  probably  to 
many  thousand  tons,  alarmed  us  for  the  consequences; 
and  fearful  lest  Enceladus  in  his  displeasure  might  re- 
turn the  compliment,  we  made  a  hasty  retreat.  I  picked 
up  a  few  specimens  from  the  crater,  at  hazard,  which 
upon  examination  turned  out  to  be  lava,  pumice,  zeolite^ 
and  brown  crystals  of  the  Pyroxene  of  Haiiy  in  form 
of  a  flattened  octagonal  prism  with  dihedral  summits. 
Various  have  been  the  results  of  calculations  made  by 
scientific  men  upon  the  height  of  this  Volcano ;  the  Baion 
Recupero  fixing  it  at  fifteen  thousand  feet,  Mentella  at 
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eleven  thousand  seven  htrndred,  De  Saussure,  with  whom 
Sir  G.  Shuckbnrg  nearly  agrees,  at  ten  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  and  Faujas  de  St  Fond  at  ten  thousand 
and  thirty-six.  I  beheve  however  that  I  am  now  enabled 
to  set  the  world  right  on  this  point,  as  Mr.  Herschell,  who 
bestowed  great  pains  upon  it,  under  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly fiivourable,  informs  me  that  he  obtained  a  result 
firom  his  observations,  as  near  to  the  truth  as  the  nature 
of  barometrical  measurement  will  admit :  that  result,  for 
the  highest  point  of  the  ''  Bicome,"  is  10,872|  feet:  and 
it  is  a  curious  and  satis&ctory  circumstance  that  the  baro- 
metrical measurement  of  that  excellent  and  scientific  officer 
Captain  W.  H.  Smyth  comes  to  within  one  foot  and  a 
half  of  this  altitude,  being  exactly  ten  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-four  feet.* 

Our  descent  down  the  cone  was  very  rapid,  and  at  the 
Casa  Inglese  we  remounted  our  mules,  though  we  again 

*  See  Appeodiz  No.  IV.  of  Ub  Memoir  of  Sicily  &c.:  a  book  which  no 
one  who  would  vbit  that  island  with  advantage  ihoald  be  without. 

The  whole  aacent  op  Mount  Etna  is  computed  at  near  thirty  miles.  The 
extreme  circuit  of  iti  base  is  considered  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  prfanitiTe  mountain  by  Buffon»  but  others  maintain  that  it  is 
only  a  Tait  accumulation  of  volcanic  matter :  it  is  said  aluo  that  immenie  ma- 
rnie  deposits  are  found  half  way  up  the  mountain ;  if  so,  there  must  have  been 
a  time  when  all  Sicily  was  below  the  waters,  and  Etna  was  like  the  liparean 
Stromboli:  the  earliest  writers  who  make  mention  of  it  as  a  volcano,  are 
Pindar  and  JEschylus.  Homer  does  not,  though  the  first  eruption  hinted  at, 
in  the  tone  of  the  Sicani,  must  have  been  near  his  age.  To  such  an  extent  are 
the  effects  of  an  eruption  felt,  that,  if  we  may  believe  the  Sicilian  liislorians, 
the  fountain  Arethusa  in  Syracuse  has  been  changed  by  it  from  fresh  to  salt, 
and  the  city  of  Messina  inundated  by  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  straits. 
Captain  W.  H.  Smyth  observes  that  the  basis  of  the  ^tnean  streams  being 
generally  homstone,  schistus,  and  trap,  converted  into  fluid  lava  and  scoria, 
and  abounding  in  iron  and  sulphur,  decomposition  takes  place  ages  before  it 
would,  where  a  volcano  has  been  fed  with  silex,  felspar,  or  asbestos,  as  the  pro- 
duce then  is  obsidian,  pumice,  and  various  obdurate  vitrifications,  refractory  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  of  humidity,  or  of  sulphuric  acid.  Exclusive  of  the 
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dismounted  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  in  the 
descent,  where  are  some  ruins  of  what  is  called  ''  the 
Philosopher's  Tower/'  from  a  tradition  that  Empedodes 
there  carried  on  his  aerial  speculations :  but  as  they  consist 
of  Roman  bricks,  I  think  it  not  imjurobable  they  may  be 
the  remains  of  some  edifice  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  Hadrian,  when  that  mighty  Emperor  ascended  hither  to 
contemplate  the  noblest  scene  which  his  extensive  realms 
could  furnish.  From  this  spot  we  diverged  to  a  pre- 
cipitous ravine  which,  as  our  guide  informed  us,  once  ex- 
Inbited  one  of  the  most  grand  and  awfiil  spectacles  in 
nature.  In  the  month  of  February  1766,  after  the  Volcano 
had  been  at  rest  near  seventy  years,  and  men  had  forgotten 
all  its  terrors,  the  cratar  was  observed  to  throw  out  large 
volumes  of  smoke,  from  which  issued  vivid  sheets  and 
forked  streams  of  lightning;  deep  subterranean  detona- 
tions, like  the  roaring  of  artillery,  were  also  heard ; 
whilst  partial  earthquakes,  showers  of  stones,  and  all 
the  oth^  terrific  phenomena  of  an  eruption  kept  the 
wretched  people  in  momentary  expectation  of  some  dread 
event  of  which  they  might  be  the  victims.  This  lasted 
till  Sunday  March  2nd ;  when  about  three  o'clock  p.  m. 
a  column  of  black  smoke,  illuminated  by  electrical  flashes, 
issued  fix>m  the  summit;  after  which  a  grand  burst  of 
vivid  flame ;  which,  driven  by  the  wind  down  the  sides 
of  the  cone,  enveloped  it  in  a  robe  of  fire,  whilst  peals  of 
thunder  shook  the  mountain  to  its  base.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded an  awful  silence;  when  all  at  once  the  air  was 
darkened,  and  a  dreadful  hissing,  as  of  a  tempest,  was 

■ineiali  ftbo?e  mentioned  thii  wonderful  moonuin  affordf  copper,  cinnabsr, 
raercmy,  alom,  nitre,  Titriol,  speculated  or  carburetted  iron»  and  amianthna. 
Abondance  of  a  fine  white  and  light  earth  U  found,  resembling  the  kaolin  of 
6luna ;  doubtlesaljr  uaed  by  the  ancienta,  as  the  remains  of  three  peculiar 
potteries  hare  been  discovered  near  the  spot  where  it  is  procured. 
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heard ;  in  the  midst  of  which  horrors  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  boiling  water  was  launched  out  of  the  crater, 
which,  rushing  over  the  snow  of  centuries,  and  aug- 
mented by  its  liquefaction,  fell  in  a  grand  cascade  of 
a  thousand  feet  down  the  ravine  where  we  stood:  this 
aquatic  eruption  continued  half  an  hour,  rooting  up  forests 
of  ancient  growth,  tearing  down  rocks,  carrying  off  flocks 
and  herds  and  men,  with  all  the  labours  of  men,  and 
fiUing  up  deep  vallies  with  encumbrances:  below  the 
grand  cascade,  the  current  divided  itself  into  four 
streams:  these  afterwards  uniting,  formed  one  of  im- 
mense breadth,  which  according  to  circumstances  con- 
tracted or  dilated  itself;  so  that  in  some  districts  it  was 
found  to  be  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  .width.  Five  days 
afterwards  an  explosion  of  stones  and  black  sand  took 
place,  the  former  of  which  were  carried  as  far  as  the 
plains  of  Mascali,  whilst  the  latter  covered  Messina  and 
the  Calabrian  coast:  a  mouth  also  opened  behind  the 
rocca  di  Mazzara,  from  which  an  immense  torrent  of 
lava  descended,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  day,  towards  the 
base,  without  doing  much  injury. 

In  1688  a  phenomenon  somewhat  similar  to  this, 
though  far  more  beautiful  and  less  destructive,  had  oc- 
curred. At  that  time  a  torrent  of  lava  from  the  great  crater 
fell  into  the  Val  di  Buca,  upon  an  enormous  mass  of 
frozen  snow :  of  this  it  melted  a  lai^e  portion,  but  left  a 
sufficient  quantity  at  the  sides,  connected  by  a  vault  of  the 
«ame  material,  to  form  a  huge  crystalline  cathedral,  with 
tracery  and  pendant  ornaments  of  transparent  brilliancy. 

The  ride  to-day  gratified  us  more  than  that  of  yester- 
day; for  the  air  being  very  clear,  charming  prospects 
opened  themselves  to  view  through  the  deep  glens  and 
magnificent  vistas  of  the  woody  region;  comprehending 
mountains    crested    with    cities — villages,  embosomed    in 
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rich  foliage — ^virifeyards  pregnant  with  the  purple  grape — 
projecting  capes  and  promontories — with  the  expanse  of 
the  Mediterranelm  beyond  all^  blending  its  glorious  tints 
with  those  of  earth  and  sky.  At  the  sight  of  this  re- 
splendent picture,  one  might  be  tempted  almost  to  ar- 
raign the  partiality  of  Providence  in  lavishing  his  bounty 
on  a  particular  district,  did  not  a  recurrence  of  the 
tremendous  lava-course  testify  an  awful  intermixture  of 
evil,  and  vindicate  his  dispensations.  We  observed  also 
a  curious  effect  of  refraction  in  the  atmosphere,  by  which 
the  mountains  spread  over  tl^e  island,  seemed  elevated 
one  above  the  other  in  a  plane  almost  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  and  the  sea  appeared  as  if  it  was  toi- 
ling up  a  steep  ascent  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation. We  arrived  in  good  time  for  dinner  at  the 
hermitage  of  the  Benedictines,  where  a  lay  brother  who 
superintends  their  rich  farms  and  vineyards,  gave  us  an 
excellent  repast,  with  delicious  cherries  for  a  dessert. 
Early  in  the  evening  we  retired  to  rest  after  the  fatigues 
of  our  expedition. 

Next  morning  we  resumed  our  journey  through  the 
very  heart  of  the  "  cultivated  Region,"  and  arrived  be- 
fore the  close  of  day  at  the  beautiful  marine  village  of 
Giardini,  under  the  towering  cliffs  of  Taormina.  Yet, 
though  that  city  stands  upon  a  bold  eminence  near  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  overtopped 
by  the  curious  town  of  Mola,  which  hangs  at  an  immense 
distance  above  it  like  an  eagle's  nest  among  precipitous 
crags,  whose  loftiest  summits  are  crowned  by  the  ruins 
of  a  large  and  ancient  castle.  On  the  following  morning 
we  ascended  by  a  zig-zag  road  to  this  aerial  city,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Tauromenium,  for  the  sake 
of  viewing  its  celebrated  theatre,  which  still  remains  in 
a  singular  state  of  preservation ;  not  only  the  cavea,  but 
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great  part  of  the  proscemmn  haying  resisted  the  attacks 
of  time.*  It  is  partly  cut  Out  of  the  rock,  and  commands 
a  prospect  wonderfully  magnificent.  The  expanse  of  the 
Mediterranean,  with  its  bays  and  cities  up  to  Syracuse, 
attracts  the  eye,  but  only  for  a  mom^it :  Etna  raising  his 
gigantic  mass  high  over  the  summits  of  the  Neptunian 
and  Heresan  chains,  fixes  all  attention  upon  himself,  his 
rocks  and  woods,  his  eternal  snow  and  flames.  Here, 
as  the  spectators  sat  in  the  spacious  semicircle,  they  may 
have  beheld  him  exhibiting  the  real  terrors  of  an  eruption, 
whilst  they  were  listening  to  the  scenic  sufierings  of  that 
Typhosus,  fix>m  whose  conrulsiye  movements  these  fiery 
throes  were  imagined  to  arise. 

Degrayat  ^du  capot,  sub  qua  rMopinua  arenas 
£jectat»  flammamque  fero  ▼omit  ore  Typhceas. 

The  scenery  also  behind  this  theatre  is  very  beautiful, 
extending  up  to  the  Faro  Straits,  which,  bounded  on  each 
side  by  the  swelling  hills  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  appear 
like  a  fine  river  rolling  its  tributary  waters  into  the  ocean.f 
The  last  five  or  six  miles  of  our  journey  to  Messina  lay 
through  a  road  planted  with  mulberry  trees  for  the  nou* 


*  The  circumferenoe  of  the  upper  gallery*  which  waa  double  and  sapported 
by  three  rows  of  coloams,  exceeded  nz  hundred  feet,  according  to  our  mea- 
surement ;  yet  in  its  prosent  niinous  fcate,  the  least  tkciBt  made  i^on  Ibe  prot- 
centum,  eren  that  of  tearing  a  amaU  piece  of  paper,  is  heard  disthictly  at  the 
farthest  possible  distance  in  this  immense  fabric.  The  constroction  is  na- 
doubtedly  Roman :  it  was  probably  built  after  the  removal  of  the  old  inha- 
bitants and  the  introduction  of  an  Italian  colony  settled  here  by  Julias  CsBsar. 

t  In  the  town  of  Taormina  we  were  shewn  some  fine  Saracenic  arches  and 
gateways,  some  ancient  reservoirs  of  water,  the  remains  of  a  nanmachia,  and 
a  few  vestiges  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  temple  of  ApoUo  *A^ay4' 
Tiis,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Naxians,  a  remnant  of  whom,  when  their  city  was 
destroyed  by  Dionysius,  were  planted  upon  these  heights  by  Andromachos, 
father  of  Timasus  the  historian. 
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riahmentofthe  silkwonn;  in  a  country  too  so  rich  and 
cultivated^  so  interspersed  with  gardens  and  villas,  and 
exhibiting  such  a  scene  of  population  and  activity,  that 
it  even  reminded  us  of  the  environs  of  London.  Dur- 
ing two  days  a  violent  urocco  blovring  from  the  S.  E. 
abridged  greatly  our  excursions :  as  long  as  this  Typhon 
prevails,  the  streets  are  generally  deserted — ^the  atmo* 
sphera  seems  in  a  glow — a  damp  moisture  pervades  the 
skin — ^the  Ihnbs  feel  weak  and  languid,  and  mental  energy 
is  impwed ;  but  fortunately  it  is  very  transient,  seldom 
lasting  more  than  three  or  four  days  at  a  time :  on  the 
morning  of  our  departure  it  was  succeeded,  as  is  usual,  by 
an  invigorating  northern  breeze,  which  accompanied  us  to 
Palermo. 

In  this  journey  along  the  N.  coast  of  the  Island,  we  saw 
much  to  interest  us.  On  the  bleak  hills  behind  Messina, 
two  murderers  swinging  in  their  chains,  intimated  to  the 
Sicilians  that  such  crimes  were  not  tolerated  by  the  Bri- 
tish authorities,  though  unpunished  and  sometimes  patro- 
nized by  their  own.  Having  left  Milazzo  on  our  right,  we 
proceeded  to  Oliveri,  a  beautiful  village  under  the  ancient 
ruins,  of  Tyndaris;  at  which  latter  place  are  to  be  seen 
many  fine  sepulchres,  remains  of  a  Gymnasium,  of  a  tem- 
ple, of  a  noble  theatre,  and  of  a  curious  Roman  edifice 
upon  arches,  (which  is  at  present  a  nondescript,)  whilst  a 
fine  paved  road  still  connects  the  Acropolis  with  the  site 
of  the  lower  dty.  Here  as  we  sat  at  breakfSist  in  a  gar- 
den, and  in  sight  of  the  lovely  lipareaan  Isles,  we  discussed 
the  extraordinary  story  of  old  Booty  who  was  seen  by 
many  respectable  persons,  on  the  day  when  his  death 
took  place  in  England,  driven  down  the  crater  of  Strom- 
boli  by  a  certain  gentleman  in  black ;  a  story  estabtished 
by  credible  witnesses  in  an  English  court  of  justice  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jury  and  presiding  judge,  the  concluding 
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words  of  whose  speech  are  still  on  record.  Then  the  judge 
said — "  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  and  grant  that  I  may  never 
see  what  you  have  seen.  One,  two,  or  three  may  be 
mistaken :  but  thirty  never  can  be  mistaken."  So 
the  widow,  who  had  brought  an  action  for  defamation, 
lost  her  cause.  As  we  were  considering  this  story  and 
the  weight  to  be  attached  to  it,  we  were  roused  by  a  suc- 
cession of  dreadful  shrieks,  which  at  first  were  calculated 
to  excite  alarm ;  but  upon  going  into  the  street  we  found 
them  to  proceed  from  a  Sicilian  matron,  undergoing  the 
wholesome  exercise  of  conjugal  correction:  in  this  case 
we  refrained  from  all  interference  ;  not  for  any  love  of  the 
music,  but  because  we  were  aware  how  dangerous  such 
intrusion  is  in  all  countries  under  the  sun:  what  finger 
indeed  can  be  safe  between  the  concurring  edges  of  a  pair 
of  shears  ?  Walking  out  into  the  village  after  breakfast  we 
saw  two  handsome  girls  waging  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  enemies  in  each  other's  head-quarters — ^here 
we  did  interfere,  and  an  observation  or  two  properly  di- 
rected put  an  end  to  the  slaughter,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  the  truce  was  violated  next  day.  The  whole  of  this 
coast  is  very  beautiful,  studded  with  ruins,  with  cities,  and 
with  Norman  or  Saracemc  towers,  based  upon  sea-beat 
rocks,  whilst  flowering  myrtles  cover  the  hills,  rhododen- 
drons and  other  shrubs  of  magnificent  growth  fill  the  fiu-^- 
maras,  and  manna  exsudes  from  groves  of  the  fi*axi- 
nus  omus.  But  the  roads,  if  roads  they  can  be  called,  were 
so  execrable  as  to  make  us  all  acknowledge  that  we  had 
not  before  seen,  even  in  the  lava-regions  of  Etna,  how  the  - 
Burfiace  of  earth  could  be  maltreated  :  yet  the  poor  Sici- 
lians are  heavily  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  com- 
munication easy  between  their  towns.  To  some  inquiries 
which  I  made,  for  the  reason  why  ^ey  did  not  im- 
prove their  roads,  the  answer  was — **  Why  did  not  we  im- 
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prove  their    government?" — From  San  Stefano  to  Ce- 
falu  is  a  distance  of  only  twenty-four  miles^  yet  although 
we  rose  before  the  sun^  he  arrived  at  his  journey's  end 
before  us.     Between  these  two  places  we  met  a  large 
detachment  of  Sicilian  troops,  marching  against  Naso, 
a  city  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Agathyr- 
num  :  its  inhabitants  Having  long  enjoyed  certain  exclu- 
sive privileges,  were  so  attached  to  old  Ferdinand,  the 
giver  of  these  good  things,  that  they  actually  rebelled 
against  his  royal  orders  ;  in  fact,  they  refused  to  accept 
the  new  constitution,  which  they  sagaciously  thought  his 
Absolute  Majesty  had  promulgated  with  a  little  mental 
reservation  :    accordingly  they  burst  out   into    acts    of 
violence,  killed  several  of  the  constitutionalists,  planted 
cannon  on  their  walls,  cried  Viva  Ferdinando,  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  invading  army.     We  left  Sicily  without 
hearing  of  the  event ;  but  from  the  new  constitution  hav- 
ing been  so  soon  overthrown,  I  conclude  that  victory  rested 
with  the  Agathymians.    At  Cefalu  we  were  enchanted 
with  the  magnificence  of  its  bay,   far  superior  even  to 
that  of  Palermo  ;  its  features  being  grander  and  its  ex- 
tent more  than  double.     The  town  lies  under  a  fine  hill 
which  was  the  site  of  its  original  settlement,  under  the 
name  of  Cephaloedis :  we  ascended  it,  to  view  the  re- 
mains of  a  fine  old  Saracenic  castle  and  an  ancient  tem- 
ple, more  antique  in  form  and  construction  than  any  we 
had  seen  in  this  island.     It  is  considered  of  Phoenician 
origin,  and  perhaps  may  be  so  :  but  it  is  similar  in  ap- 
pearance  to   an  old  Etruscan  sepulchre  ;    built  in  the 
rudest  method  of  Cyclopean  architecture,  of  stones  like 
massive  rocks,  admirably  joined  together,  but  left  rough 
on  the  exterior  surface,  whilst  the  side  of  the  hill  itself  is 
so  cut  as  to  form  part  of  its  walls.     It  has  but  one  en- 
trance, fcmned  of  two  plain  pilasters  with  capitals  ap- 
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proaching  to  the  Tuscan  style,  and  with  a  massive  beam 
across  them :  this  leads  into  a  passage,  where  are  en- 
trances into  two  small  apartments ;  but  there  seems  no 
trace  of  a  window.  From  hence  proceeding  to  Ter- 
mini, we  bathed  in  its  ancient  thermse  or  hot  baths  which 
are  still  used,  and  arrived  at  Palermo  on  the  eve  of  Santa 
Rosalia*s  festival,  which  was  this  year  exhibited  with  ex- 
traordinary magnificence  in  honour  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion. In  referring  my  readers  to  the  accurate  description  of 
it  by  Brydone,  I  shall  merely  add  a  curious  circumstance 
which  occurred  this  year,  and  which  that  lively  writer 
with  all  his  powers  of  imagination  never  could  have  fore- 
seen. Who  indeed  could  have  imagined  that  the  time 
would  arrive  when  a  troop  of  heretics  in  the  shape  of 
English  hussars,  preceded  by  their  trumpeters,  should  - 
convoy  a  box  of  old  bones  in  the  procession  of  relics  ? 
Yet  such  an  honour  was  accorded  to  the  mouldering  re- 
mains of  Britannia's  great  ally,  St.  George  of  Cappadocia. 
We  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  society  of  Palermo  during 
this  second  residence,  and  having  a  general  invitation  to  the 
hospitable  table  of  the  Prince  Butera,  we  spent  our  time 
very  agreeably :  in  no  country  did  I  ever  see  more  amia- 
ble and  accomplished  families  than  those  of  the  Principe 
di  Grammonte  and  the  Duca  di  Sangro ;  the  younger 
members  of  which  were  educated  entirely  according  to 
the  English  system,  and  spoke  our  language  as  fluently 
as  their  own.  We  were  also  introduced  to  some  of  the 
literati,  amongst  whom  the  Irish  members  of  the  college 
of  Jesuits  stood  proudly  pre-eminent :  we  accompanied 
the  superior  of  that  convent  on  a  visit  to  the  celebrated 
astronomer  Piazzi,  whom  we  found  quietly  pursuing  his 
useful  labours  in  the  loftiest  tower  of  the  royal  palace, 
where,  it  might  be  said,  he  literally  trod  under  foot  the 
pomp  and  vanity  of  human  grandeur :   there  was  a  re- 
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maricable  modesty  and  simplicity  of  manners  about  this 
great  man,  who  rarely  mixed  with  society  and  seemed 
quite  C€ureles8  of  the  world's  applause.  He  kindly  showed 
and  explained  to  us  his  grand  circular  instrument,  which 
enabled  him  to  publish  more  numerous  and  accurate  ob- 
servations than  all  the  astronomers  of  Europe  together  in 
the  same  time  :  he  spent  two  years  in  England  with 
Ramsden,  assisting  him  in  the  completion  of  this  instru- 
ment, during  which  time  he  rarely  stirred  out  of  the 
house :  he  held  the  memory  of  that  great  optician  in 
peculiar  veneration,  and  had  his  portrait  suspended,  with 
several  other  luminaries  of  science,  on  the  walls  of  his 
apartment. 

Amongst  our  excursions  we  made  one  to  the  Favorita, 
a  beautiful  rural  palace  under  the  cliffs  of  Mount  Pele- 
grino,  where  old  Ferdinando  generally  resided  :  in  the 
garden  some  bushes  were  pointed  out  to  us  behind  which 
the  royal  sportsman  used  to  sit  patiently  with  his  fowling 
piece  to  shoot  any  unfortunate  pheasant  who  might  fancy 
a  walk  up  the  avenues.  We  were  much  pleased  with  an 
ingenious  contrivance  in  his  dining-room,  where,  on  touch- 
ing a  spring,  any  plate  or  dish  descended  immediately 
into  the  kitchen  and  came  up  clean  or  replenished  :  thus 
the  attendance  of  servants,  those  promulgators  of  state 
and  family  secrets,  was  dispensed  with.  We  were  unable 
to  see  the  Royal  Dairy,  though  supplied  by  it  daily  with 
butter  at  half  a  dollar  the  pound.  I  do  not  speak  of  a 
king  selling  butter  as  a  remnant  of  the  Golden  Age  still 
lingering  in  the  conca  d'oro,  since  not  only  that,  but  even 
the  Iron  Age  has  long  passed  away  from  these  realms, 
over  which  an  age  now  reigns  which  nature  has  not  a 
metal  base  enough  to  designate. — 

Sceleri  non  inyenit  ipga 
Nomen,  et  a  nullo  posait  Nature  meUllo. 
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At  length  the  day  arrived  when  we  bade  a  final  adieu  to 
Palermo,  having  it  in  view  to  embark  at  Messina  for  the 
shores  of  Greece.  To  change  our  route,  we  diverged 
from  Termini  into  the  interior  of  the  island ;  penetrating 
the  recesses  of  the  Nebrodian  and  Hersean  mountains : 
amongst  the  latter  we  saw  with  astonishment  the  singular 
situation  of  Nicosia,  perched  on  such  cragged  acclivities 
that  it  seems  fit  only  for  a  dwelling  place  of  goats :  the 
Boeotian  city  of  Livadia  bears  the  nearest  resemblsmce 
to  it,  that  I  have  seen.  In  walking  through  its  rugged 
streets  I  observed  a  specimen  of  that  furious  passion 
which  sometimes  transports  beyond  all  boimds  the  na- 
tives of  these  southern  climes.  A  fine  young  girl,  having 
been  for  some  misconduct  thrust  out  of  her  £aither*s 
house,  was  raging  there  like  a  fiiry :  afler  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  batter  down  the  door  with  lai^e  stones,  she 
stood  tearing  ofi*  by  handfuUs  her  long  hair  which  fell 
streaming  over  her  shoulders:  I  was  hastening  to  re- 
monstrate with  her,  but  was  advised  by  Antonietti  to 
forbear;  and  without  doubt  the  advice  was  good.  In 
this  neighbourhood  and  about  Randazzo,  a  considerable 
commerce  formerly  was  and  I  believe  still  is  carried 
on  in  vipers,  as  an  article  of  the  materia  medica. 
Breaking  the  spine  of  the  reptiles  Aey  half  kill  them, 
and  then  pack  them  up  in  boxes  for  exportation;  in 
which  state  they  will  keep  a  long  time  without  pu- 
trefaction. This  infamous  custom,  so  directly  opposed 
to  God's  will,  ought  to  be  repressed  by  authority ;  but 
where  a  government  cares  so  little  for  its  subjects, 
we  can  scarcely  expect  it  to  be  very  tender  of  its  snakes ; 
unless  sympathy  for  their  kind  should  sometime  move 
its  members.  From  Nicosia  we  passed  on  to  Traina 
where  we  observed  some  fine  remains  of  those  an- 
cient   walls    which  it  once   possessed    under    the   ap- 
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pellation  of  Imachara:  thence  winding  round  the  nor- 
thern side  of  Etna  through  the  rich  Bront^  estates^  the 
picturesque  Randazzo^  and  the  Arcadian  valley  of  Fran- 
cayilla,  we  came  into  our  former  route  at  the  village  of 
Giardini.  In  the  district  of  Bronte  we  wound  our  weary 
way  amongst  the  rough  lava  courses  which  flowed  in 
that  dreadful  eruption  of  1636 ;  when  fiery  streams  from 
one  and  the  same  vent  inundated  not  only  the  eastern  but 
the  western  sides  of  the  mountain^  destroying  many  pos- 
sessions in  Ademo  Bronte  and  Castelli.  It  was  in  this 
calamity  that  Francesco  Negro  di  Piazza^  a  celebrated 
physician  of  Lentini^  died  the  death  of  the  philosophic 
Pliny;  being  suffocated  in  a  shower  of  burning  stones 
and  ashes^  whilst  he  was  v^tching  the  pheenomena  of 
the  volcano  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  science.  Be- 
tween Francavilla  and  Giardini  we  met  a  shepherd's  boy 
playing  upon  three  pipes  (the  ancient  auXoi)  all  inserted 
in  his  mouth  at  the  same  time  :*  one  of  them  was  not 
perforated  with  holes,  but  merely  sounded  the  key-note ; 
the  music  being  very  soft  and  sweety  and  the  instruments 
the  work  of  his  own  hands.  He  was  a  very  intelligent 
youth,  and  Mr.  Parker  purchased  his  reeds  at  a  price 
which  rewarded  his  ingenuity. 

During  this  tour  we  saw  much  to  amuse  us  in  the  wild 
magnificence  of  the  scenery,  in  the  extraordinary  sites 
of  towns  upon  hills  or  rocks  which  appear  scarcely  ac- 
cessible to  man,  in  the  fine  remains  of  Saracenic  and  of 
Norman  castles,  in  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and,  above  all,  in  the  singular  habits, 
manners,  and  superstitions  of  the  rustic  inhabitants,  who 

*  In  the  time  of  Theocritus  two  pipes  were  thus  employed,  but  I  find  no 
mentioD  made  of  three  by  ancient  authors. 

Aj}»  wn\  Tor  rvfi/ipaif  9ti6fAois  aitXomw  &cZrai 

*M6  Ti  fwu  Theoc.  Epig.  v. 
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are  in  general  a  fine  able-bodied  set  of  people,  possessing 
many  advantages  by  no  means  due  to  the  influence  of  a 
wise  administration,  but  such  as  a  debased  one  cannot 
wholly  destroy:  every  thing  was  delightful  except  the 
roads  and  inns ;  both  of  which  we  frequently  deserted ; 
the  first  indeed  involuntarily,  but  the  latter  with  extreme 
good  will,  preferring  often  to  sleep  in  the  stable,  and 
sometimes  upon  straw  in  the  open  streets.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  12th  of  August  we  again  approached  Messina, 
which,  for  its  imposing  grandeur  and  beautiful  site,  is 
scarcely  to  be  equalled.  Rising  from  the  shore  of  its 
noble  harbour  it  covers  several  ranges  of  secondary  hills 
at  the  foot  of  the  primitive  Neptunian  chain,  which  forms 
a  back  ground  worthy  the  pencil  of  a  Salvator.  It  is 
truly  a  city, 

Che  al  mar  le  sponde,  il  dono  ai  monti 
Occupa  tatta  e  tutta  a  cerchio  adorna.* 

The  interior  is  adorned  with  many  churches,  convents, 
fountains,  and  statues  ,•  but  its  finest  feature  is  the  grand 
promenade  along  the  edge  of  the  harbour,  flanked  by  a 
crescent  of  palaces,  called  La  Palizzata,  which  have  but 
lately  recovered  their  former  splendour,  chiefly  through 
the  introduction  of  British  capital  ;t  they  lay  in  ruins 
ever  since  the  tremendous  earthquakes  of  1783,  which 
made  a  desert  of  Calabria  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily. 
The  ancient  name  of  this  city  was  Zancl^,  or  Dancle,  so 
called  firom  the  fancied  resemblance  of  its  harbour  to  a 
sickle :%    the  port  is  capable   of  containing    and    shel- 

*  Metaana  situ,  moenibus,  portnque  ornata. — Cic.  Act.  in  Ver.  ii.  i.  4. 

t  Messina  had  long  been  the  head-qaartera  of  the  British,  stationed  here  to 
obserye  the  motions  of  Murat*s  annj,  whose  tents  covered  the  hills  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Straits. 

t  T^  54  tphrwov  irapii  StKcXoir  fdyK\otf  Ka\urmi, — la.  Tsetses  ad  Ljcoph. 
p.  125. 
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tering  the  largest  fleets  from  every  wind  that  blows ;  and 
its  depth  is  such  that  the  heaviest  vessels  lie  at  the  edge 
of  the  quay,  without  casting  out  an  anchor,  tied  only  by 
a  small  cable  at  the  doors  of  the  merchants.  One  would 
almost  think  that  Homer  indicated  this  as  the  very  port 
into  which  the  ship  of  Ulysses  penetrated. 

Ai;tV  ctfo/^f )  V  off  XP^  v^iafuerSs  hrrufy 
Offr*  tinfiis  fia\4€ty,  ofh't  irpviurticC  &yct^.     Od.  a.  136. 

No  city  in  Sicily  is  so  addicted  to  superstitious  observ- 
ances as  Messina,  which  is  called  by  peculiar  distinction 
"  the  City  of  the  Virgin." — Its  inhabitants  show  to  this 
day  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  her  intimating  her  design 
of  taking  them  under  her  especial  protection :  it  was 
written  in  acknowledgment  of  an  embassy  sent  to  her  at 
Jerusalem  by  the  good  people  of  Messina,  and  headed 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  translated  the  original  Hebrew 
into  Greek  for  the  use  of  his  converts ;  his  own  version 
being  done  into  Latin  by  the  celebrated  Constantine  Las- 
caris  in  1467.*  Volumes  upon  volumes  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  this  Epistle.  Pope  Paul  V.  gave  plenary  in- 
dulgence and  remission  of  sins  to  all  who  should  visit  its 
chapel  on  the  3rd  of  June,  and  there  pray,  amongst  other 
things,  for  the  extirpation  of  heresies.  Poems  and  odes 
innumerable  have  been  composed  in  its  honour ;  nay,  it 
has  been  itself  subjected  to  the  crucible  of  a  Spanish 
poet,  and  melted  into  metre.  In  spite  of  its  dates  from 
the  Indiction  and  the  Christian  era,  both  of  which  prove 
a  forgery,  the  Messinese  no  more  doubt  its  authenticity 

*  It  was  burned  by  a  penoa  from  enry  and  malice,  according  to  a  revelation 
made  to  a  pious  ladj  named  Maria  Roccaforte,  by  tlie  Virgin  herself,  who  gave 
her  at  the  same  time  the  particular  history  of  the  letter,  with  the  names  of  the 
ambassadors,  &c.  &c.    See  Plac.  Reyns  Not.  HUt.  Messanw,  pars  it.  p.  69. 
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than  they  do  its  miraculous  powers ;  it  being  considered 
a  specific  remedy  in  cases  of  diabolical  possession  and  of 
difficult   parturition;   in  which   latter  emergency   great 
ladies,   and   even  queens,   have   carried  it  round   their 
necks.    The  people  frequently  go  so  far  as  to  name  their 
sons  and  daughters  Master  Letterio  and  Miss  Letteria 
after  this  precious  relic :   in  the  chapel  a  register  of  its 
cures  is  kept,  a  model  of  the  galley  which  conveyed  it 
from  Jerusalem,  and  a  picture  of  the  writer  declared  to 
be  an  original  by  St.  Luke.     An  officer  in  the  British 
army  described  to  me  an  extraordinary  scene  which  he 
witnessed  in  this  city  in  1811,  occasioned  by  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin,  in  a  church  much  venerated  by  the  populace. 
An  inhabitant  going  in,  according  to  custom,  to  offer  up 
his  adoration  to  the  Madonna,  suddenly  ran  out  again, 
exclaiming  that  the  Virgin  was  weeping  for  some  calamity 
impending  over  the  city.     The  people  rushed  in  crowds 
to  the  church,  when  lo !  to  their  astonishment  and  dis- 
may,  the  tears   were,   as    reported,   trickling  over  the 
cheeks  of  their  beloved  patroness ;  upon  which  the  whole 
multitude  began  to  weep,   and    howl,    and   beat  their 
breasts,  expecting  nothing  less  than  an  earthquake,  or 
a  French  invasion.     At  length  one  more  acute  than  the 
rest,  observing  that  some   water  was    passing  through 
the  roof  of  the  church  and  dripping  upon  the  canvas, 
pointed  out  the  circumstance ;  but  he  nearly  fell  a  victim 
to  his  want  of  judgment ;   for  the   people  were  deter- 
mined to  have  a  miracle ;  nor  could  they  be  persuaded 
to   disperse  till  the   archbishop,   a  venerable  old  man, 
mounted  a  ladder  and  wiped  the  lady's  eyes  with  a  nap- 
kin:  after  this  he  drew  the  picture  into  a. more  per- 
pendicular situation,  telling   his   audience  that  as   the 
cause  was  luckily  removed,  their  patroness  had  pronused 
to  weep  no  more. 
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The  streets  of  this  town  swarm  with  ecclesiastics ;  at 
least  every  tenth  person  you  meet  will  be  a  monk  or  a 
priest ;  most  of  the  former,  and  many  of  the  latter,  are 
illiterate,  and  of  low  origin ;  for  the  ambition  of  every 
family,  however  poor,  is  to  have  a  member  in  the  church  ,• 
from  which  order  of  things  great  evils  are  said,  and  not 
without  reason,   to  arise.     For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
laws  of  celibacy  enjoined  by  the    Romish   church,  co- 
operating with  the  nature  of  the  climate,  cannot  be  very 
favourable  to  the  morals  of  such  a  clergy ;  whilst  in  this 
numerous   body  of  men  near   one  half  are  actually  in 
want  of  employment ;  and  we  know  that  hunger  is  a  bad 
counsellor.    The  houses  of  the  great,   especially  those 
blessed  with  a  pious  lady  at  their  head,  are  overrun  with 
these  retainers,  to  the  destruction,  too  often,  of  domestic 
comfort ;  nor  are  the  families  even  of  the  lower  classes 
exempt  from  the  same  burden.     The  ascendancy  too  and 
power  thus  gained  by  the  priesthood,  and  exercised  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  is  perfectly  degrading  :  many 
of  the  latter  seem  nearly  to  have  lost,  not  only  their  good 
taste,  but  their  reasoning  faculties,  and  the  capacity  of 
deciding  upon  moral  or  demonstrative  evidence.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  one  amongst  several  instances  of 
this  inabecility  of  judgment  which  I  observed. — During 
our  residence  in  Catania,  I  went  to  view  the  magnificent 
church  of  the  Benedictines  with  our  host,  a  respectable 
man,  who  had  received  an  education  superior  to  his  rank 
in  life.     One  of  the  first  objects  to  which  he  directed 
my  attention  was  a  painting  on  the  wall,  representing  a 
stupendous  miracle  of  Saint  Nicholas ;  the  subject  being 
taken  from  a  legendary  story  of  two  infants  cut  into 
small  pieces  by  Saracenic  infidels  before  the  eyes  of 
their  mother ;  who,  being  strong  in  faith,  carefully  col- 
lected the  scattered  members,  and  salted  them  in  a  cask. 
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She  is  represented  in  a  supplicating  attitude  before  the 
sainty  who  exerts  his  power  in  re-uniting  the  limbs  of 
her  children ;  and  they  are  seen  creeping  out  of  the 
pickle-tub  at  the  holy  man's  command.  This  extra- 
ordinary subject  gave  rise  to. the  following  conversation : 
**  Don  Lorenzo,  will  you  inform  an  ignorant  traveller 
whether  it  be  a  real  fact  which  this  picture  records  ?" — 
"  Signore !  (with  his  mouth  wide  open,  from  astonishment 
at  the  question)  don't  you  see  it  is  ?" — "  See  it  ?  where  ?" 
— '^  Before  your  eyes  ;  is  it  not  upon  the  canvas  ?" — 
"  Oh !  certainly  I  see  it  there;  but  a  painting  does  not  prove 
a  miracle ;  so  tell  me,  if  it  is  in  the  Bible  ?" — "  Qui 
saccia  ?  (who  knows)  ?" — "  Have  you  then  any  other  au- 
thority ?" — "  To  be  sure  I  have ;  it  is  in  the  writings  of  holy 
men." — "  That  may  be  a  reason  for  your  belief,  but  it 
does  not  convince  me,  who  suspect  these  holy  men  to 
have  been  great  impostors." — "  Oh  then,  since  you  are  so 
hard  of  belief,  I  will  soon  satisfy  you ;"  and  with  an  air  of 
anticipated  triumph  he  ran  across  the  church  to  a  priest 
who  happened  to  be  walking  up  and  down  one  of  the  aisles, 
and  forcibly  dragging  him  to  the  spot,  requested  him  to 
detail  to  me  the  circumstances  of  that  glorious  miracle, 
pointing  to  the  picture.  The  stranger  with  great  gravity 
entered  upon  the  history  at  large,  during  which  time  Don 
Lorenzo  winked  at  him,  smiled  at  me,  and  when  he  had 
finished,  exultingly  asked,  what  I  had  to  say  ? — "  Nothing, 
but  to  thank  this  gentleman  for  his  polite  endeavours  to 
settle  the  doubts  of  an  heretic,  and  to  congratulate  Don 
Lorenzo  upon  the  victory  he  has  gained."  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  these  things  when  I  afterwards  saw  at  the 
door  of  a  church  in  Rome  a  programma  signed  and  at- 
tested by  the  Pope  himself ,  inviting  devotees  to  enter  and 
pay  their  adorations  to  a  wooden  image,  because  the  poor 
innocent  had  wept  tears  of  bfood  for  the  neglect  of  its 
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shrine.*  When  such  is  the  head^  what  must  be  the  mem- 
bers? 

It  was  not  long  before  we  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
curious  scenes  that  superstition  can  display ;  for  on  the 
Sunday  after  our  arrival,  the  great  Feast  of  the  Assumption 
was  celebrated  by  the  annual  procession  of  the  Bara  ;  an 
exhibition  too  curious  to  be  omitted,  as  the  reader  may 
possibly  recognise  in  it  traces  of  heathen  idolatry,  of  the 
ancient  sacrifices  on  the  fire-altars  of  the  sun,  or  the  immo- 
lation of  human  victims  at  the  shrines  of  Diana. 

The  pomp  commences  with  a  train  of  nobles  and  city 
magistrates,  with  all  their  insignia,  decked  in  splendid 
habiliments  :  then  follow  the  soldiers  cavalry  and  infiemtry, 
with  banners  Hying,  to  the  sound  of  martial  music :  next 
come  the  firaternities  of  monks  and  friars,  a  motley  crew, 
black,  white,  and  grey,  bound  round  with  knotted  cords 
and  loaded  with  relics  and  crucifixes :  these  precede  an 
immense  car,f  equal  in  height  to  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
which  is  dragged  tottering  along  by  hundreds  of  cattle  in 
the  shape  of  men ;  and  is  followed  by  crowds  innumera- 
ble from  town  and  country.  The  lower  story  of  this 
moveable  tower,  formed  by  silk  and  velvet  hangings  into 
a  sepulchre  for  the  Virgin,  is  filled  with  a  choir,  chaunt- 
ing  solemn  dirges  over  the  imaginary  body  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  whilst  twelve  youths,  with  brazen  glories  on  their 

*  The  liistory  of  the  Pagan  Romans  might  have  taaght  him  a  better  lesson, 
who  in  the  very  height  of  their  superstitioii  broke  to  pieces,  or  threw  into  tlie 
sea,  their  weeping  MDSges,  as  a  proper  punishment  for  their  folly  or  obstinacy 
(see  Julius  Obsequens,  or  Dion.  Cass.  frag.  84).  But  every  pope  or  priest 
who  encourages  a  single  prayer  to  be  put  up  before  an  image  should  be  ad* 
dressed  in  the  admirable  words  of  Plutarch  :  sM*  j|y  trap*  o^rotr  otfrc  y/mmhtf 
oih-c  wXamrhif  ^Hos  9coO  wp^tpov,  &s  ofh^  iau»  i/pofwtow  rk  $€\riopa  rots 
X^^po^"',  o1h€  4i>S(irr€ir6ai  BcoO  ivyarhy  &AAwf  ^  NOH2EI  (Plat,  in  ▼it.Numoi). 

t  This  car  is  called  the  bara,  from  some  simple  machiorry  in  the  interior, 
consisting  of  moveable  iron  bars. 
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heads,  encircling  it  externally,  personate  the  twelve 
apostles :  round  them  a  circular  frame  carries  with  hori- 
zontal motion,  from  right  to  left,  several  little  children  as 
angels,  in  flowing  robes  and  painted  wings.  Upon  the 
platform  of  the  second  story  stands  a  company  of  pro- 
phets "chanting  the  Madonna's  praise  ;  and  in  front  of  this 
prophetic  choir  a  large  image  of  the  sun,  revolving  verti- 
cally, carries  round  six  infants  affixed  to  its  principal  rays, 
and  styled  the  Cherubim  :  six  more  on  the  other  side  per- 
form similar  revolutions  on  a  figure  of  the  moon.  The 
third  story  is  decorated  vrith  a  tribe  of  singing  patriarchs, 
round  whom  a  circular  frame  moves  horizontally,  from  left 
to  right,  vrith  a  train  of  glittering  Seraphim.  Over  the 
heads  of  the  patriarchal  family,  and  surrounded  vrith  azure 
clouds^  is  a  sphere  painted  sky-blue,  and  figured  vrith 
golden  stars:  little  vringed  infants  flit  round  this,  under 
the  denomination  of  "moving  intelligences,"  or  "  souls  of 
the  universe  ; "  *  and  upon  the  sphere  itself  stands  a  dam- 
sel fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  decked  out  vrith  embroi- 
dered robes  and  trowsers,  in  the  character  of  our  Saviour : 
in  her  right  hand,  stretched  out  and  supported  by  iron 
machinery,  she  holds  a  beautiful  child,  who  represents  the 
soul  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

When  this  car  begins  to  move  vrith  its  celestial  freight, 
it  is  welcomed  vrith  reiterated  shouts  by  the  infatuated 
populace  ;  drums  and  trumpets  play,  the  Dutch  concert  in 
the  machine  commences,  and  thousands  of  pateraroes  fired 
off  by  trains  of  gunpowder  make  even  the  Calabrian  shores 
re-echo  with  the  sound :  then  cherubim,  seraphim,  and 
intelligences  all  begin  to  revolve,  in  such  implicated  orbits 
as  might  make  even  the  spectators  giddy  vrith  the  sight  ; 

*  Is  tbefe  any  allusion  here  to  the  symbol  of  the  winged  globe,  which  is 
nipposed  to  signify  the  **  anima  mundi,*'  or  soal  of  the  universe,  and  is  so 
frequently  observed  on  the  ancient  monumenti  of  Egypt  ? 
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but  alas !  for  the  unfortunate  little  actors  in  the  panto- 
mime: they,  notwithstanding  their  heavenly  characters, 
soon  experience  the  infirmities  of  mortality :  angels  droop 
— cherubim  are  scared  out  of  their  wits — seraphim  set  up 
outrageous  cries — souls  of  the  universe  faint  away,  and 
moving  intelligences  are  moved  terribly  by  an  inversion  of 
the  peristaltic  motion :  then  thrice  happy  they  to  whom 
an  upper  station  has  been  allotted  !  Yet  some  of  the  young 
brats  in  spite  of  the  tumult  seem  highly  delighted  with 
their  ride,  and  eat  their  gingerbread  with  great .  compo- 
sure whilst  they  perform  their  evolutions :  it  not  linfre- 
quently  happens  that  some  of  these  poor  innocents  fall 
victims  to  this  revolutionary  system,  and  earn  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.  But  imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
violent  gestures  and  frantic  exclamations  of  the  crowd 
below,  beating  their  breasts  and  tearing  their  hair,  calling 
upon  the  Madonna  in  the  most  impassioned  manner,  and 
trampling  each  other  down  in  eager  haste  to  kiss  the 
sacred  car,  or  to  touch  it  with  wax  tapers,  which  thus 
become  impregnated  with  all  the  virtues  of  an  apothecary's 
shop :  the  scene  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  Bedlam 
broke  loose,  or  to  a  set  of  ancient  bacchanals  celebrating 
their  mystic  oi^es.  At  different  stations  the  pageant 
stops :  then,  whilst  all  is  silence,  the  personage  represent- 
ing our  Saviour  thus  addresses  the  soul  of  his  mother  in 
Sicilian  verse : 

Virgini  di  U  Virgini  ab  eterno 
Eletta,  6  poi  creata  Matri  Santa 
A  pusaidiri  la  regna  sapernu 
Di  lu  mia  Patri  cu  gloria  tanU, 
Yeui  filici  Pianta,  poiche  hai  mini 
Paci  fra  riiomu  e  Diu,  chi  I'havi  offiio  : 
Veni  trianfand  imperatrid  a  dari 
Riposu  airinfiniti  toi  tormentl 
Chi  suppartasti  per  riacattari 
L'borou  dall'  infernali  focu  ardenti : 
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Veni  climeDii  Matri,  alma  Regina 
Prcga  per  la  divota  tua  Messina. 

To  this  address  the  soul  of  the  Virgin  returns  the  follow- 
ing poetic  answer : 

Milli  gratii  ti  rendu,  etemii  Patri ; 
Chi  di  rancilla  toa  ti  ricurdaiti 
£t  a  ti  o  diilci  FigKa  chi  a  la  Matri 
La  tua  citta  fidili  ricamiuidasti  : 
Perchi  ordinasti  ch'io  li  sia  avucata 
Pri  Tamor  miu  ti  sia  ricumandata. 

This  ended,  they  both  make  signs  of  the  cross  in  the 
air  and  pronounce  a  benediction  over  the  people,  who 
receive  it  even  with  tears  of  devotion.  Then  the  tottering 
car  again  moves  forward,  the  pateraroes  roar,  and  the  sky 
is  rent  with  reiterated  shouts.  The  pageant  closes  in 
the  great  square  opposite  the  cathedral,  where  two  gigan- 
tic and  equestiian  statues  of  pasteboard  are  erected,  repre- 
senting Cham,  or  Zanclus,  and  Rhea,  the  supposed  founders 
of  Messina;  they  are  called  by  the  vulgar  Madre,  or 
Mata,  and  Griffone,  and  serve  to  frighten  children  like  our 
Gog  and  Magog.  The  festival  lasts  three  days,  during 
which  a  large  stuffed  figure  of  a  camel  is  paraded  through 
the  streets,  attended  by  horsemen  habited  as  Saracens,  in 
memory  of  their  expulsion  from  the  island.  A  splendid 
galley  also  is  exhibited  in  the  piazza  di  San  Giovanni,  to 
commemorate  the  arrival  of  certain  ships  laden  with  com, 
during  a  scarcity  of  that  article,  which  was  produced  by 
the  vast  concourse  of  strangers  assembled  at  this  very  fes- 
tival of  the  Bara ;  which  vessels,  as  soon  as  they  were  deU- 
vered  of  their  heaven-sent  cargoes,  suddenly  disappeared. 

During  the  following  week  the  principal  performers  in 
this  celestial  drama  pay  their  visits  to  the  inhabitants,  in 
full  costume,  to  receive  their  contributions.  As  all  these 
children   are  considered   sacred   and  under  the   peculiar 
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patronage  of  the  MadcHina^  a  place  upon  the  machine  is 
eagerly  sought  for  by  their  parents,  and  a  ray  of  the  sun 
or  moon  brings  no  inconsiderable  profit  to  the  proprie- 
tors.* In  this  manner  is  the  '^Santissima  Virgine" 
honoured  on  the  festival  of  her  assumption.  In  passion 
week,  when  she  assumes  the  title  of  "  Virgine  Dolorosa," 
the  frauds  and  follies  practised  are  still  more  disgusting  : 
but  her  day  of  glory  is  the  third  of  June,  the  anniversary 
of  her  ever-memorable  Letter,  when  she  parades  the  streets 
under  triumphal  arches  and  accompanied  by  a  magnifi- 
cent procession,  in  her  best  powdered  wig,  and  all  the 
treasures  of  her  wardrobe. 

Being  in  the  vicinity  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  we  set  out 
to  inspect  places  so  renowned ;  and  with  a  fine  breeze  we 
scudded  Ughtly  over  the  eddies,  unmolested  by  the  more 
formidable  batteries  of  the  Calabrian  coast,  which  were 
not  always  so  courteous  to  strangers.  The  rapid  current 
changes  its  direction  +  every  six  hours ;  being  more  or  less 
violent,  as  Aristotle  also  observed,  according  to  the  in- 
crease or  wane  of  the  moon:  at  this  time  (about  ten 
o'clock  A.  M.)  it  was  setting  with  great  noise  and  violence 
towards  the  ItaUan  shore ;  but  in  the  strait  there  appeared 
many  eddies  and  whirlpools,  around  which  the  water  was 
sometimes  quite  unrufiled.     Modem  writers  have  repre- 

*  Tbif  Mcred  machine  «m  once  osed  for  a  profane  parpose  in  the  trram- 
phal  pfocetiion  which  condacted  Charles  V.  through  the  city  of  Messina ;  on 
the  top  stood  a  statue  of  that  emperor  holding  an  armed  Victory  in  its  hand, 
t  When  Virgil  talks  of  the  direction  hemg  thrice  changed, 

(  ter  gurgite>astos 

Sorbet  in  abruptum  fluctas  rursusque  sab  auras 
Erigit  altemos— — •  ) 
he  follows  Homer  as  his  guide,  who  was  himself  misinformed  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  currents,  unless  his  text  has  suffered  by  the  inattention  of  copyists,  who 
have  inserted  rpis  instead  of  its  in  the  manuscript :  at  least  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  PoIybiuB  accounts  for  the  error.    L.  ZKxiv.  c.  8. 
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sented  the  dangers  of  Charybdis  as  almost  the  creation  of 
poetic  fancy;  but  though  we  ought  to  make  allowance  for 
the  imperfection  of  the  nautical  art  in  those  early  ages,  as 
well  as  for  those  fictions,  personifications,  and  allegories  of 
poetry,  which  are  among  its  greatest  charms ;  from  all  I 
could  see  or  learn  I  felt  assured  that  this  passage  is  still 
accompanied  with  great  peril  to  the  inexperienced  mariner: 
in  a  fair  breeze,  small  boats  pass  and  repass  the  Faro  with 
ease  and  security ;  but  if  the  wind  drops,  they  are  inevit- 
ably lost,  unless  they  contain  sufficient  hands  to  extricate 
themselves  by  the  aid  of  oars :  na.y  our  own  line  of  battle 
ships  and  firigates,  when  caught  here  by  a  calm,  have  run 
imminent  danger  firom  the  rocks  of  Scylla,  and  have  been 
exposed  for  hours  to  the  fire  of  the  French  batteries,  until 
they  were  towed  off  by  the  flotilla  sent  to  their  assistance 
from  the  English  posts.  We  ourselves  saw  a  large  fiigate 
in  full  sail,  which  had  incautiously  approached  too  near, 
irresistibly  drawn  stem  foremost  into  the  harbour,  from 
whence  it  required  the  efforts  of  the  whole  flotilla  to  release 
her.* 

We  landed  near  Pelorus,  now  called  Faro  Point,  where 
the  straits  are  3,580  yards  across  to  the  opposite  promon- 
tory, the  ancient  Caenys  or  Scyllseum:  we  could  distinctly 
see  the  rocks  of  Scylla  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  for- 
tress, and  could  hear  the  roaring  of  the  waters,  which 
absorbed  by  caverns  underneath  the  sur&ce,  gave  occasion 
to  the  monstrous  personifications  of  the  poets.     The  dan- 

*  It  it  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  locality  of  Cbarybdis :  some  place  it 
near  the  harbour,  some  at  the  Faro  Point,  and  others  oppoaite  the  ligbthooae, 
where  there  is  a  great  ebullition  :  probably  the  ancients  had  bnt  vague  notions 
on  this  point,  and  included  Charybdis  in  the  whole  extent  of  this  eddying 
surge,  this  '*  mare  vorticoturo,"  as  it  is  called  by  Pliny :  Homer  and  Virgil 
describe  it  as  poets,  not  as  topographer*,  and  probably  never  inspected  ita 
terrors ;  or  if  it  ever  had  a  local  habitation  as  well  as  a  na^ie,  this  has  disap- 
peared in  the  lapse  of  ages. 
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gers  of  Scylla  are  augmented  by  its  precipitous  shore, 
which  affords  but  one  landing-place  for  several  leagues : 
this  is  in  a  small  tnlet  or  bay,  once  the  scene  of  a  calamity 
almost  unequalled  in  history.  Hither  the  prince  of  Scylla^ 
with  his  people,  fled  for  refuge  in  one  of  those  fearful 
nights  of  the  earthquakes  of  1783,  being  alarmed  by  the 
fall  of  a  rock  near  his  castle.  Whilst  they  waited  in  terror 
and  anxiety  for  the  light  of  day,  a  severe  shock,  soon  afler 
midnight,  detached  a  calcareous  mountain  from  its  base 
and  projected  it  into  the  sea :  the  sudden  fall  of  this  enor- 
mous mass  raised  a  tremendous  swell  in  the  narrow  straits, 
which  broke  upon  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Faro,  carrying 
death  and  destruction  in  its  course :  but  the  mischief  did 
not  terminate  there;  the  greatest  part  of  this  immense 
wave  rebounding  from  the  Faro  Point  was  repelled  back 
with  terrific  violence  towards  the  Calabrian  shore  :  the 
unfortunate  prince  and  his  subjects  had  just  time  to  see 
this  dark  mountain  of  waters  rolling  towards  them  like  a 
messenger  of  fate,  before  it  burst  upon  their  defenceless 
heads  and  swept  them  into  the  absorbing  gulf.  For  some 
time  this  wave  oscillated  as  it  were,  with  diminished  size  and 
violence,  between  the  two  shores ;  aiid  the  escapes  of  some 
who  had  been  engulphed  in  the  deep  and  were  afterwards 
ejected  upon  dry  land,  would  appear  incredible  if  related. 

In  constructing  those  extensive  and  judicious  fortifi- 
cations at  Faro  Point,  which  rendered  Messina  the  key 
of  Sicily,  an  interesting  discovery  was  made  of  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Neptune,  fabled  to  have  been  built 
by  Orion  and  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants.  "*  Its  site  had  been  long  buried  in  oblivion, 
though  its  ruins  afforded  materials  for  building  the  cathe- 
dral of  Messina  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a.  d.  530.  f 

•Diod.Sic.  lib.W.  197. 

f  Tbe  feUct  in  Uiis  catliednl  are  paxt  of  fit,  Marcian'ii  body :   |>art  of  Uie 
VOL.    I.  K 
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After  inspecting  also  the  remains  of  some  Roman  baths 
and  tesselated  pavement  discovered  near  the  village,  we 
proceeded  to  the  adjacent  heights  of  Curcuracci ;  where  if 
the  enemy  had  even  gained  possession  of  the  Faro,  he 
would  have  found  every  pass  and  ravine  enfiladed  with 
batteries.  We  dined  at  the  barracks  with  an  officer  of  the 
Greek  regiment,  and  as  we  returned  home  at  night,  saw  a 
grand  illumination  and  explosion  of  fire-works  going  for- 
wards along  the  Calabrian  coast :  we  afterwards  learned 
that  this  {6te  was  given  in  honour  of  Saint  Joachim,  a  per- 
sonage held  in  high  estimation  because  he  was  the  name- 
sake of  Murat :  poor  Murat !  at  this  time  he  could  make 
Saints  more  holy,  could  have  commanded  his  ovm  name  to 
be  inserted  in  the  calendar,  and  have  received  adoration 
himself— in  a  few  short  months  he  was  taken  upon  that 
very  coast,  shot  like  a  dog,  torn  up  again  from  his  grave, 
and  treated  with  every  indignity  that  rage  and  barbarity 
could  suggest.    Sic  transit  gloria  ! 

We  were  soon  gratified  by  a  singular  species  of  illumina- 
tion also  on  the  Sicilian  side  of  the  straits.  The  whole 
harbour  seemed  glowing  with  flames,  which  being  reflected 
from  the  water,  forts,  and  palaces  around,  afibrded  a  most 
brilliant  spectacle  :  this  effect  proceeded  from  a  quantity 
of  fishing  boats,  each  carrying  at  its  prow  an  iron  crate, 
where  a  bright  fire  is  kept  in  a  constant  blaze  by  split  deal 
or  other  inflammable  wood ;  the  scaly  tribe,  beuig  attracted 
by  the  coruscation,  are  harpooned  by  the  fisherman  as  they 
glance  rapidly  by  his  boat.  The  reader  will  no  doubt  call 
to  mind  the  animated  scene,  upon  a  similar  occasion,  de- 
scribed in  Guy  Mannering.* 

crost:  bair  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary:  bones  of  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  St.  Andrew, 
St.  Sebastian,  St  James  the  less,  and  odiers.    Bonfilii  Messanss  deacript. 
I.  ill.  p.  S5. 
*  This  metliod  of  fishing  was  in  pracdoe  amongat  the  aadcnts*  and  called  by 
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But  that  sport  which  has  most  attractions  in  these  straits, 
is  the  harpooning  of  the  pesce-spada  or  sword-fish,  the 
chase  of  which,  as  described  by  Strabo  from  the  lost 
works  of  Polybius,  agrees  accurately  with  the  modem  prac- 
tice. This  fish  weighs  generally  from  two  hundred  and 
fifly  to  three  hundred  pounds.  The  formidable  weapon 
from  which  it  takes  its  name  is  from  three  to  four  feet 
long,  projecting  from  the  head  and  terminating  in  a  point. 
The  boats  used  in  this  chase  are  about  eighteen  feet  long, 
having  a  mast,  on  the  round  top  of  which  a  man  is  placed 
to  descry  the  morements  of  the  fish :  this  mast  is  crossed 
at  right  angles  by  a  yard,  to  the  ends  of  which  loops  are 
attached  for  oars,  by  means  of  which  the  boat  is  turned 
with  great  celerity.  As  soon  as  the  signal  is  given  of 
a  fish,  the  headmost  boat  moves  with  the  velocity  of 
an  arrow,  and  follows  it  in  all  its  sportive  windings,  by 
direction  of  the  spy  at  the  mast-head,  until  the  harpooner, 
who  stands  motionless  at  the  prow  hurls  his  weapon 
with  almost  unerring  aim  amidst  the  shouts  of  multitudes 
that  line  the  shore  or  fill  the  pleasure-boats  :  the  wounded 
fish  generally  darts  forward  with  increased  velocity,  though 
sometimes  it  turns  to  attack  its  pursuers  and  even  succeeds 
in  piercing  the  boat  with  its  terrible  weapon,  or  in  up- 
setting it ;  when  the  danger  is  great  and  imminent  to 
the  mariners.  Instances  have  occurred,  when  the  pesce- 
spada  having  pierced  the  side  of  the  vessel,  has  been  una- 
ble to  disengage  itself:  but  it  is  generally  drawn  up  into 
the  boat  exhausted  virith  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  and 
proves  a  rich  prize  to  its  captors.  There  is  used  in  the 
chase  a  jargon  mixed  with  Ghreek  words,  by  which  it  is 
thought  the  fish  is  charmed  and  brought  nearer  to  its  pur- 
suers :  most  are  taken  in  the  season  of  copulation  ;  at  which 

them  wpcvruri^;  thej  used  also  the  same  decoy  in  their  net- fishery,  of  which 
Oppian  hat  left  an  elegant  deaeription. 
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time  the  female  is  seen  sporting  and  dashing  about  the 
waves  with  the  companion  of  her  choice :  she  is  known  to 
the  skilfnl  fisherman'by  a  slight  difference  in  the  make  and 
is  aimed  at  by  the  harpooner  :  when  she  is  killed,  the  male 
does  not  quit  the  spot,  but  awaits  the  return  of  the  fatal 
bark  ;  scarcely  avoiding  even  the  blow  of  the  harpoon,  as 
if  anxious  to  share  the  fate  of  his  beloved  mate. 

The  increasing  commerce  of  Messina  filled  its  streets 
with  a  variety  of  costumes  ;  but  amongst  them  all,  that  of 
a  Greek  regiment  in  the  English  service  was  most  'strik- 
ing :  their  martial  air  and  stately  walk,  the  contrast  of 
their  white  kilt  with  the  scarlet  jacket,  the  buskins  em- 
bossed with  silver,  the  antique  sabre,  the  helmet  with  its 
horse-hair  tuft,  and  the  sandy-coloured  locks  flowing  over 
their  broad  shoulders,  like  the  Abantes  of  antiquity  ,*  brought 
the  Homeric  heroes  f  strongly  to  our  imagination  in  these 
their  descendants :  but  there  was  something  of  savage 
cunning  and  treacherous  ferocity  in  their  sparkling  eyes 
and  curUng  lips  under  their  red  mustachios,  from  which 
one  naturally  recoiled.  It  was  found  extremely  difficult 
to  subject  these  wild  and  lawless  mountaineers,  most  of 
whom  had  exercised  the  profession  of  a  robber,  to  the 
strict  rules  of  European  discipUne :  neither  could  they 
endure  that  kind  of  warfare  which  is  in  use  amongst  civi- 
Uzed  nations,  having  been  accustomed  to  ambuscade 
and  treachery,  to  occupy  passes  and  defiles  in  a  moun- 
tainous country,  and  to  fire  upon  an  enemy  firom  the  pro- 
tection of  rocks.  Their  rebellious  spirit  appeared  not 
only  at  Malta,  where  they  seized  a  fort,  fired  on  the  gar- 
rison, and  were  half  extirpated  before  they  would  sur- 
render, but  here  also  at  Messina,  where  they  entered  into 
an  extensive  conspiracy  which  had  for  its  object  the  mur- 

*  Who  are  called  by  Homer,  Ihtt0§w  K0fA6«nrrn,  (II.  /3.  542.) 
t  The  {orOoi,  KopviKOftSmnts,  ^bitrfifuUs  *Axato(. 
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der  of  their  officers.  Two  of  the  ringleaders  were  shot 
during  our  residence :  they  met  their  fete  with  a  sullen 
kind  of  ferocity,  refusing  to  the  last  to  discover  any  of 
their  accomplices. 

At  length  the  period  arrived  when  we  bade  a  final  adieu 
to  this  beautiful  and  most  interesting  island.  On  the 
20th  of  September,  we  cleared  the  Straits  of  Messina 
with  a  fair  breeze,  and  contemplated  for  the  last  time 
that  fine  city,  spreading  its  arms  round  the  beautiful 
harbour,  with  a  back  ground  formed  by  the  towering 
heights  of  the  Neptunian  mountains  :  as  we  neared  the 
Italian  coast  the  Giant  Etna  rose  to  view  in  all  his  ma- 
jesty, and  remained  visible  till  we  were  at  least  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  its  base. 

After  a  succession  of  light  winds  and  calms  for  three 
days,  the  irascible  Neptune  sent  us  one  of  those  tremend- 
ous gales  called  by  the  sailors  a  Borer,*  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  fleet  of  ^neas  met  with  a  similar  visitation. 
We  could  perceive  its  approach  by  the  dark  and  angry 
appearance  of  the  heavens :  at  length  a  canopy  of  thick 
and  broken  clouds  overspread  the  sky,  which,  contrasted 
with  the  white  foam  on  the  curling  tops  of  the  long  driving 
waves,  whilst  the  merchant  ships  in  convoy  had  all  their 
sails  fljring  loose  in  the  gale,  formed  a  sublime  picture,  an 
original  Vandervelde.  I  had  not  time  to  contemplate  it  long ; 
for  the  wind  soon  getting  complete  mastery  over  the  sea, 
raised  its  waters,  as  it  were,  from  the  bottom  of  the  abyss, 
making  our  frail  vessels  the  very  sport  of  the  elements  :  I 
therefore  retired  to  my  cot,  the  best  place  for  a  landsman 
in  a  storm,  being  convinced  that  the  "wicked  Adriatic" 
had  not  changed  its  malicious  disposition  since  the  time 

*  The  point  of  the  compMs  from  which  this  wind  blows,  N.N.E.  will  eanly 
accooat  for  ite  significant  appellation. 
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when  poor  Horace  was  sea-sick.  In  two  days  the  gale 
abated,  and  on  the  25th  of  September  we  anchored  in  the 
roads  of  Zante. 

Welcome,  ZacyDthus,  welcome  are  thy  shades, 
Tliy  Tine-clad  hills,  and  thj  sequestered  glades ! 
Soft  are  the  gales  that  o'er  thy  bosom  stray. 
And  mOd  the  beams  tliat  on  thy  mountains  play. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Th  e  city  of  Zante,  now^  as  in  ancient  times^  the  only  one 
in  the  island^  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  lengthy 
lying  partly  on  the  level  shore  and  partly  on  some  accli- 
vitiesi  spreading  its  arms  like  a  crescent  round  its  beauti- 
ful bay :  the  principal  features  of  the  scenery  are  softness 
and  elegancci  which  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  the 
ancient  ^eis,*  and  in  which  Zante  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  city  in  the  Ionian  sea.  The  monotony  of  an 
undulating  outline  is  broken  by  the  fine  heights  of  Monte 
Scopoy  and  of  Acroteria,  anciently  called  Psophis,  the 
Acropolis  of  Zacynthus.f  Upon  one  of  its  eminences 
stands  the  modem  citadel^  like  a  mural  crown,  repaired 
and  enlarged  by  the  British  engineers.  Though  the 
interior  of  the  city  presents  but  little  beauty  to  attract  the 
attention  of  a  traveller  who  has  lately  quitted  the  magni- 
ficence of  Italy  or  Sicily,  yet  if  he  come  from  an  opposite 
quarter  of  the  compass,  he  will  probably  be  struck  with  its 
comparative  neatness  and  regularity. 

The  whole  circumference  of  the  island  is  seventy  miles, 

*  A^^  rdw  re  KpSrwa'  KaKhirShis  &  ZdKweos.  Theocr.  Id.  iv.  r.  32. 
t  Paosao.  Arcad.  c.  zxir. 
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its  extreme  length  being  twenty-one,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  eighteen.  It  is  divided  into  two  districts,  con- 
taining sixty-one  villages  and  hamlets,  many  of  which  are 
charmingly  disposed  in  the  retreating  folds  of  momitain 
ridges,  where  the  myrtle  and  the  vine  grow  in  wild  luxu- 
riance, and  ancient  olives  still  form  a  feature  of  the 
"  woody  Zacynthus."  * 

In  exchange  for  exports  it  has  hitherto  received  its  chief 
return  in  specie ;  probably  there  will  be  soon  a  greater 
demand  for  colonial  produce  and  manufactured  goods; 
especially  as  its  commerce  has  heed  increasing  since  the 
completion  of  a  mole  which  affords  security  to  ships  in  its 
hitherto  unsheltered  bay :  this  improvement,  as  well  as 
the  construction  of  excellent  roads  and  a  fine  aqueduct,  f 
Zante  owes  to  its  British  protectors :  the  immense  wealth 
also  expended  in  the  islands  by  our  authorities  tended 
greatly  to  improve  th6  condition  of  the  people,  J  especially 

*  Its  climate  is  temperate  :  the  heat  ib  cooled  by  refreshing  wephyn,  and 
saow  scarcely  erer  remaini  open  the  ground.  lie  western  side  is  rooontain- 
OQS,  and  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  is  a  fine  plain,  which  teems  with  luxuriant  yine- 
yards ;  particularly  of  the  Vitis  Corinthiaca  or  currant  vine,  of  the  produce  of 
which  80,000  cwts.  are  annuslly  exported :  the  soil  irf  not  remarkable  for  its 
fertility,  though  Pliny  says  it  formerly  was :  yet  I  Should  rather  accuse  Pliny 
of  an  error,  than  suppose  the  land  to  hare  changed  its  nature :  from  this 
cauM  arises  the  superior  industry  and  activity  of  its  inhabitants :  its  honey, 
oil,  snd  wine  are  much  esteemed  :  of  the  latter  article  forty  different  sorts  sre 
made.  It  exports  also  oranges,  lemons  and  citrons,  snd  procures  about  40,000 
barrels  of  salt  annually  firom  its  salt  works.  It  contains  about  40,000  souls, 
of  which  12,000  inhabit  the  capital.  In  former  times  it  was  probably  more 
populous,  ss  Herodotus  informs  us  that  it  planted  colonies  Tery  early  in  Crete, 
and  Strabo  says  that  Saguntum  so  famous  for  its  heroic  defence  against  Han- 
nibal derived  its  origin  fr6m  Zacynthfis. 

t  The  ezpence  of  this  aqueduct  was  estimated  at  30,000  dollars,  whilst  the 
annual  cost  of  labour  in  bringing  water  to  the  ci^  from  the  fountain  called 
Krio-Nerd,  was  considered  equal  to  20,000. 

t  Each  particular  isle  benefited  more  or  less  by  the  British  administration, 
according  to  the  seal  and  talents  of  the  Capo  di  Qovtmo,  or  officer  appointed 
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as  the  price  of  all  articles  had  become  double^  and  of 
many  treble  that  which  was  produced  under  the  Venetian 
or  French  possession^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Zante  are  divided  into  three  classes; 
nobles^  citizens^  and  plebeians : — ^The'  first,  who  are  chiefly 
of  Venetian  origin,  enjoyed  under  that  government  such 
privileges  as  led  to  the  most  scandalous  outrages  upon 
justice  and  the  violation  of  all  principles  of  social  order : 
they  are  now  curbed  in  this  licentious  conduct,  and  many 
of  them  have  retired  to  their  estates  in  the  country.  The 
second  exhibit  a  curious  intermixture  of  the  Italian  and 
the  Greek,  in  habits  and  customs  as  well  as  in  costume 
and  the  construction  of  their  dwellings :  in  disposition 
they  are  both  quick  and  resentful,  irresolute  in  conduct, 
and  so  attached  to  their  natal  soil  that  they  very  rarely  go 
abroad  upon  mercantile  or  professional  speculations  like 
their  neighbours  of  Cephalonia.  The  peasantry  all  went 
armed,  as  in  the  early  ages  of  Grecian  history;  but  I 
believe  they  have  now  laid  aside  their  weapons  and  are 
reconciled  to  the  change. 

The  principal  religious  rites  are  those  of  the  Greek 
church,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  Protopapas  or  chief- 
priest,  elected  every  five  years  by  the  Executive  Govem- 
m^it,  and  suligect  to  the  Bishop  of  Cephalonia :  there  are 
also  twenty-five  pentadi  or  canons  nominated  by  ihe 
bishop. 

The  Latin  church  was  established  by  the  Venetians  with 
considerable  splendor.  It  had  a  bishop  at  its  head,  and 
the  diocese  comprised  the  islands  of  Cephalonia,  Ithaca, 
Santa  Maura  and  Cerigo,  with  the  towns  of  Prevesa  and 

to  its  commands  I  regretted  moch  that  want  of  time  preyented  as  from 
▼iaiting  Cephalonia,  which«  under  the  able  administration  of  lieatenant  Colo- 
nel de  Bosaety  was  represented  to  as  as  a  phenomenon  of  political  prospe- 
ritjr. 
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Vonizza  upon  the  gulpb  of  Arta :  after  thedemise  however  of 
the  last  prelate  in  I8O49  an  apoBtolic  vicar  was  appointed. 
There  is  a  cathedral^  with  twelve  canons,  besides  four 
churches  and  several  monasteries. 

The  Jews  in  Zante  have  two  synagogues;  but  this 
people  exist  in  miserable  indigence,  and  are  exposed  to 
considerable  oppression ;  being  confined  to  one  particular 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  shut  up  at  certain  hours,  jjost  as 
I  have  se^i  them  treated  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Morocco. 

The  ancient  history  of  Zante  is  scarcely  worth  a  minute 
detail.  Its  first  appellation  of  Hyrie  or  Hyria  seems  to 
point  it  out  as  a  Bceotian  colony.  Its  subsequent  title  was 
derived  firom  the  hero  Zacynthus,  a  citizen  of  Psophis  in 
Arcadia,  who  gave  the  name  of  his  native  city  to  the  height 
upon  which  he  built  his  Acropolis,  and  which  is  now  called 
Acroteria. 

The  terrible  incursions  of  barbarians  in  the  middle 
ages  have  left  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  ancient  art.  On 
the  altar  of  a  Greek  chapel  at  Melinado,  a  Chreek  inscrip- 
tion is  preserved  which  indicates  the  dedication  of  Hele- 
nippa  by  her  parents  to  Diana,  who  shared  the  honours  of 
presidency  over  Zacynthus  with  her  brother  Apollo.  * 

A  temple  and  grove  dedicated  to  this  goddess  are  sup- 
posed also  to  have  existed  on  the  site  of  the  great  monas- 
tery of  Scop6 ; 

Where  still  the  pilgrim  bends  with  holj  dread. 

And  to  the  Virgin  pours  the  Totire  strain 

'Mid  shades  that  onc«  confessed  Diana's  reign,  f 

Over  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  is  a  stone  inscribed  with 

•  APXIKAH2  APISTOMENEOa  KAI  AAKIAAMA 
APXIKAEOS  EAENinOAN  THN  EATTAN 
eKTATEPA  APTEMIAI  OOITIAL 
t  Horse  Ion.  p.  41. 
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one  of  those  fine  moral  sentences  which  the  Greeks  knew 
how  to  express  with  so  much  force  and  elegance : 

O  «e0N02  ATTOa  EATTON  EOI2  BEAEE22I  AAMAZEI. 
ENVY  FOILS  rrSELF  WITH  ITS  OWN  WEAPONS. 

Some  excavations  also  made  below  the  fortress  of  Acro- 
teria^  brought  to  light  a  number  of  leaden  pellets  for 
slings,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  maker  Asclepio- 
dorus.  With  regard  to  a  discovery  supposed  to  have  been 
made  in  1644  of  Cicero's  tomb,  I  need  not  say  much,  as  it 
is  considered  by  the  learned  generally  as  a  forgery.  The 
following  inscription  was  upon  the  monument. 

M.  TYLLI  CICBRO  HAVE 
BT.  TV  TERTIA  ANTfiNIA 

Within  the  sepulchre  two  urns  were  found,  one  of  which 
was  empty,  but  the  other  contained  ashes,  and  had  its 
pedestal  thus  inscribed : 


As  no  historian  even  hints  at  the  place  of  Cicero's  inter- 

*  Vid.  StniTii  Bibl.  libr.  rar.  Jen.  1719.  The  first  account  of  this  discorerj 
was  published  at  Venice  in  1657,  bj  F.  Deayderios  Signamineus,  a  Padaan, 
but  was  written  by  him  in  1547.  He  fays  he  saw  the  oni  and  inscription  in 
his  Toyage  from  Crete,  and  that  it  had  been  found  in  1644  by  Frere  Angelo,  a 
Bfinorite,  in  digging  for  tlie  fonndation  of  a  monastery.  Remondini  has  also 
published  an  account  of  the  transaction. 
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menty  his  mutilated  corpse^  if  the  story  be  trne^  must  have 
been  conveyed  hither  by  his  slaves  after  his  inhuman 
murder  on  the  shore  of  Caieta.  There  we  know  he  had  a 
ship  in  readiness^  and  had  confided  his  intention  of  passing 
into  Greece  to  his  faithful  attendants,  who  might  thus 
have  fulfilled  after  his  death  what  appeared  to  be  the 
wishes  of  their  beloved  master  in  his  life. 

Still  more  singular  appears  to  be  the  name  of  Tertia 
Antoma  in  the  monumental  inscription:  for  it  were  a 
curious  accident  that  mingled  with  the  ashes  of  Cicero 
those  of  a  person  belonging  to  the  family  of  his  mur- 
derer.* 

The  list  of  eminent  men  which  Zacynthus  produced,  is 
very  small.  Atheneeus,  however,  has  preserved  the  me- 
mory of  an  invention  by  a  native  musician  named  Pytha- 
goras, which  perhaps  deserves  insertion,  because  it  tends  to 
throw  some  Ught  upon  the  music  of  the  ancients.  This 
was  the  tripod-harp^  which  at  first  met  with  unbounded 
admiration,  though  it  sunk  into  neglect  after  the  death  of 
its  inventor.  Atheneeus  gives  a  description  of  this  instru- 
ment from  Artemon,  but  is  not  very  clear  in  his  eluci- 
dation; though  we  may  learn  from  him  that  it  endeavoured 
to  effect  what  modem  science  has  effected  by  the  simple 
and  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  pedal,  f 

*  Caiut  Antonios,  nncle  of  the  1  nniiiyir,  and  a  particular  friend  of  Cicero, 
during  hit  exile  from  Rome  resided  a  long  time  in  the  island  of  Opbalonia : 
this  lady,  therefore,  might  possibly  haTe  been  a  member  of  his  family  who  died 
aboot  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Cicero's  corpse,  if  it  did  arrive  at  alL  Before 
this  sepulchre  was  finally  closed  op,  the  celebrated  anatomist  Andrea  Vesalio, 
who  had  been  denounced  by  the  Spanish  inquisition  for  unfortunately  dissect- 
ing a  body  in  which  some  signs  of  life  appeared,  and  had  hi  consequence  been 
sent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  by  Philip  II.,  was  wrecked  upon  the  island 
in  his  return,  and  died  there  in  October,  1564.  His  ashes  repose  within  the 
Ciceronian  tomb. 

t  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  contrived  nearly  thus.  A  frame  was  con- 
structed, somewhat  like  the  Delphic  tripod,  resting  with  three  feet  on  a 
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On  the  day  of  our  landing  we  dined  with  the  governor, 
General  Campbell,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  his 
table  a  large  party  composed  of  our  own  countrymen. 
In  the  evening  we  accompanied  them  to  an  exhibition  of 
rope-dancers,  the  first  pubUc  amusement,  except  that  of  a 
religious  festival,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
island  within  the  memory,  of  man.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  under  the  influence  of  ancient  prejudice  ob- 
jected to  it ;  principally  on  account  of  the  clamorous  im- 
portunities of  the  female  part  of  their  establishments, 
whose  natural  curiosity  excited  them  to  break  down  those 
barriers  which  had  hitherto  prevented  their  mingUng  v^th 
the  other  sex  in  pubUc*  A  more  intimate  society  with 
their   protectors,   and   the  erection  of  a  theatre,  which 

moreable  basb ;  this,  when  strung  with  chords,  would  present  the  appearance 
of  three  harps,  formuig  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  tlie  top  being  surmounted 
by  a  concave  hemispberoidal  ornament  which  serred  as  a  sounding-board  to 
increase  the  tone.  Each  of  these  tluree  different  instruments  was  set  to  what 
the  ancients  called  a  different  mode  or  harmony,  vis.  to  the  Dorian,  the  Lydian, 
and  the  Phrygian  mode:  and  this  circumstance  seems  to  declare  the  nature  of  a 
Wiode  to  have  been  what  we  denominate  a  ketfy  which  is  explained  to  be  a  Dia- 
tonic or  Chromatic  scale,  the  notes  of  which  bear  certain  relations  to  one  prin- 
cipal note,  from  which  they  are  all  in  some  respects  derived,  and  upon  which 
they  all  depend.  A  seat  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  instruoient  for 
the  performer,  who  brought  each  instrument  round  to  his  hand  with  great 
celerity  by  moving  the  basis  with  his  foot,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  adapt  his 
different  airs  to  suitable  keys,  or  to  join  that  delightful  effect  to  his  composi- 
-don  which  is  felt  in  a  skilful  intermixture  of  tlie  major  and  minor. 

*  A  deputati(m  waited  upon  the  gOTemor,  during  our  residence  in  Zante,  to 
request  his  authority  for  the  exclusion  of  men  and  women,  alternately,  at  these 
exhibitions;  this  however  it  was  thought  pmper  to  refuse.  The  few  ladies  we 
saw  amongst  the  company  were  chiefly  of  Venetian  or  Italian  origin.  It  is  a 
curioufl  fact  that  the  same  degrees  of  liberty  allowed  to  females,  of  mixing  in 
social  parties  and  public  amusements,  remain  to  the  modem  descendants  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  distinguished  their  early  ancestors.  "  Quis  enhn 
Romanorum  (says  Cicero)  pudet  nxorem  inducere  in  couTirium  ?  Ant  cujus 
materliunilias  non  primum  tenet  locom  atque  in  celebritate  versatur  i  Quod 
fit  aliter  in  Gr»cia."  Act.  iii.  in  Verr. 
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even  now  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  forwardness, 
bade  fair  soon  to  level  all  such  fences,  which  custom 
had  opposed  against  the  encroachments  of  immorality. 

Next  morning  we  made  an  excursion  to  the  celebrated 
pitch  wells  under  some  low  hills  near  Port  Cher) ;  exactly 
similar,  in  situation  and  appearance,  to  what  they  were 
when  visited  and  described  by  the  Father  of  Grecian 
History."*^  The  inhabitants  also  collect  the  pitch  in  small 
quantities,  as  they  may  require  it,  according  to  the  ancient 
method;  for  we  observed  some  of  them  dipping  myrtle 
branches  attached  to  long  poles  into  the  ebuUient  sources. 
Every  peasant  we  met  was  armed  with  a  musket,  and 
many  of  these  fellows  had  ferocious  countenances :  our 
guide  pointed  out  a  deserted  house  into  which  five  of 
them  had  entered  not  more  than  a  month  before,  in  open 
day,  and  murdered  every  member  of  the  family,  even  to 
an  infant  sleeping  in  the  cradle;  an  act  of  retaliation, 
because  the  master  of  it  had  given  information  against 
them  in  some  of  their  malpractices.*!' 

We  dined  this  day  with  General  Airey,  the  ex-governor, 
whose  house  was  sweetly  situated  amidst  olive  groves  and 
sloping  hills,  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  At  his  table 
we  met  some  of  the  best  society  which  the  island  afforded ; 
and  amongst  them  a  royal  pair,  wandering  at  this  time 
almost  without  a  home,  though  now  raised  by  the  event- 
ful occurrences  of  our  times  to  the  splendors  of  a  throne. 
These  illustrious  personages  were  the  Archduke  Francis  j: 
and  his  lovely  bride,  whom  he  was  carrying  away  from 
her  paternal  court  of  Sardinia.     He  appeared  an  affable 

•tri  fi^  im2  vKMf^s  al  AiftFOi  a^^i,  &c.  Herod.  1.  iv.  c  105. 

t  We  nw  time  of  these  wretches  afterwards  at  Pafiaa,  wtiich  was  at  thb 
time  made  a  neit  ol  nUains. 

t  First  coosin  to  the  Emperor  of  Aoitrii,  and  reigning  Dnke  of  Modena. 
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well-informed  man^  but  the  character  and  maimers  of  the 
princess  were  pecnUarly  interesting.  Young,  beautiful, 
and  accomplished,  she  inspired  by  her  presence  life  and ' 
soul  into  society,  without  ever  losing  sight  of  her  dignity 
or  that  decorum  which  females  of  high  rank  in  the  south 
of  Europe  are  too  frequently  accused  of  violating.  They 
had  resided  in  this  island  about  two  months,  being  fur^ 
nished  with  an  excellent  house  and  every  other  accommo- 
dation by  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Foresti. 

Next  morning  we  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Zervo,  our 
host's  secretary,  to  view  the  beautiful  Phigalian  frieze 
which  had  lately  been  rescued  from  long  oblivion  by  Mr. 
Cockerell  and  his  companions  ;*  and  which  lay  here  pre- 
viously to  its  removal. 

The  success  attending  the  researches  of  these  gentle- 
men, added  to  some  other  causes,  had  excited  a  spirit  of 
discovery  which  brought  to  Ught  many  interesting  monu- 
ments, illustrating  the  progress  of  arts,  manners,  and  in- 
stitutions amongst  these  western  islanders  in  former  ages. 
All  the  treasures  thus  found,  consisting  of  rich  embossed 
plate  in  chalices  pateree  lamps  and  vases,  of  beautiful 
chains  rings  clasps  and  other  ornaments  in  the  finest  gold, 
besides  the  usual  implements  of  bronze  and  terra  cotta, 

*  This  temple  was  situated  at  Basse,  a  small  dependency  of  PhigsHa  in 
Arcadia,  npon  the  summit  of  Cotylium,  one  of  the  mountains  which  fonned 
the  magnificent  scenery  around  that  city.  lis  architect  was  the  celebrated 
Ictinus,  and  the  sculpture  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias  and  bis 
pnpilM :  this  sculpture,  when  perfect,  formed  an  ornamental  frieze  (the  sub- 
ject a  Centauromachia  and  battle  of  the  Amazons,)  which  ran  round  the  inte- 
rior of  the  ceUa;  being,  as  I  believe,  a  solitary  instance  of  such  a  decoration. 
The  temple  itself  was  greatly  admired  for  its  fine  proportions  and  beauty  of 
constraction :  contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  the  Greeks,  it  faced  N.  and  S. 
(Pftosan.  Arcad.  c.  41.)  and  had  only  twelre  colomns  on  each  flank  of  the 
peristyle*  including  those  at  the  angles.  The  temple  of  Venus,  also  upon 
Mount  CotylhuDy  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  still  remains  to  reward  the  exer- 
tions of  future  travellerB. 
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were  taken  from  the  receptacles  of  the  dead.  Nothing 
like  them  was  ever  extracted  from  the  sepulchres  of  At- 
tica or  any  other  part  of  Greece  ;  and  their  discovery  not 
only  raises  our  ideas  of  the  former  wealthy  commerce,  and 
population  of  these  isles,  but  affords  a  cheering  prospect 
of  their  future  prosperity  under  the  advantages  of  a  just 
and  moderate  government :  surely  none  but  a  great  com- 
mercial and  ingenious  people,  for  whom  other  less  favoured 
or  less  industrious  nations  penetrated  the  bowels  of  the  . 
earth  and  laboured  in  the  noxious  mine,  could  have  dared 
to  waste  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  precious  -metals  by 
enclosing  them  in  the  tomb  :  had  the  other  Hellenic  tribes 
indulged  in  such  a  practice,  not  all  the  mines  which  then 
existed,  would  have  sufficed  for  such  extravagance.  The 
grand  discovery  of  these  sepulchral  treasures  was  made  in 
the  little  rocky  isle  of  Ithaca,  under  Mount  Ai'to,*  where 
ruins  exist  of  a  city,  with  its  acropolis,  which  tradition 
designates  as  the  residence  of  Ulysses.  The  projector  and 
leader  of  this  enterprise  was  Mr.  Fiott  Lee,  of  whom  it 
may  be  truly  said,  as  of  the  famed  Ithacensian  hero,  voX* 
>i6ov  MpwKW¥  l^vf  etoTta  Ket)  voov  tyvw.  From  the  choice 
curiosities  procured,  we  may  judge  of  the  loss  this  country 
has  sustained  from  the  impediments  which  a  mean  jea- 
lousy threw  in  the  way  of  my  enterprising  friend.  The 
following  are  a  few  in  the  list. 

1.  A  large  silver  patera,  beautifully  embossed  ;t  with 
two  large  silver  ear-rings  or  bracelets. 

*  This  moantain  stands  at  the  Tory  head  of  a  deep  golf  which  nearly  di> 
^ides  the  island  into  two  parts,  and  in  which  is  Vathi,  the  modern  capital,  on 
a  port  of  the  same  name.  If  the  dominions  of  Ulysses  abounded  thus  in 
wealth  at  an  early  period,  we  might  fsncy  that  other  charms  besides  those  of 
his  Penslope,  attracted  that  chieftam,  amidst  all  bis  wanderings,  towards  the 
rocky  isle. 

f  A  small  piece  of  this  and  another  beautiful  relic  having  been  broken  off 
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2.  A  fine  silver  chalice  of  exquisite  workmanship  en- 
circled with  a  beautiful  figured  pattern,  and  gilt. 

3.  A  silver  ring,  to  which  a  circular  plate,  like  the 
head  of  a  button,  is  attached,  bearing  the  impression  of  a 
winged  Cupid  stretching  his  bow. 

4.  A  similar  gold  ring,  ornamented  with  a  border  of 
flowers,  and  vritJi  the  impression  of  an  elegant  female 
pouring  frankincense  upon  a  candelabrunu 

5.  A  fine  goldchmn,  very  strong,  with  double  links ; 
the  ends  tastefully  finished  with  lions'  heads,  one  of 
which  retains  the  precious  stones  inserted  for  the  eyes. 

6.  A  most  elegant  ornament  of  the  purest  gold,  repre- 
senting a  Syren ;  the  upper  part  being  that  of  a  woman, 
and  the  lower  of  a  bird ;  her  wings  erect  and  raised  perpen- 
dicularly above  the  head ;  it  has  the  tail  of  a  bird  be- 
hind, and  a  hook  for  affixing  it  to  some  part  of  the  female 
attire. 

7.  A  quantity  of  leaves  of  fine  beaten  gold,  represent- 
ing the  laurel,  the  olive,  and  the  myrtle ;  each  leaf  per- 
forated for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  chaplet. 

8.  A  superb  gold  necklace,  consisting  of  a  thin  band 
twenty-eight  inches  long :  the  central  ornament  is  a  gor- 
dian  knot,  exquisitely  adorned  vrith  garnets,  golden  roses, 
and  pendants  in  the  shape  of  poppy-heads ;  the  work- 
manship admirable. 

9.  A  golden  ornament  Uke  a  ring,  of  fine  spiral  threads, 
thick  at  one  end  and  gradually  diminishing :  at  the  thick 
end  is  a  large  lion's  head  beautifully  executed ;  at  the 
other  one  of  smaller  dimensions. 

in  the  carriage  I  gvwe  them  to  oar  common  friend  the  late  Dr.  Clarke  to  ana- 
lyse. The  following  is  the  result  in  his  own  words.  "  The  vase,  so 
beaotifnlly  ornamented  and  embossed,  is  of  silver,  so  nearly  pare  that 
it  contains  much  less  of  alloy  than  our  silver  coin;  the  bracelets  (No.  S) 
ace  also  of  silver,  bat  nearly  converted  into  horn-silver  by  being  so  long 
buried." 

VOL.  I.  L 
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10.  The  handle  of  a  sword^  with  a  golden  chain,  upon 
which  are  strung  beads  of  the  same  material  in  the  shape  of 
laurel  berries. 

11.  A  circular  lamina  of  silver,  adorned  with  a  female 
head  in  high  relief — the  expression  of  the  face  very  beau- 
tiful and  majestic ;  probably  a  Penelope. 

12.  A  magnificent  plate  of  silver,  nine  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  one  and  two-eighths  in  height ;  inside  plain ; 
but  the  exterior  beautifully  worked  in  a  double  pattern  of 
embossed  conical  ornaments,  sixteen  of  which  form  the 
interior  and  thirty-two  the  exterior  circle. 

These  discoveries,  of  which  I  have  enumerated  but  very 
few,  excited  a  great  sensation  in  the  Islands,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  them  was  spread  through  the  neighbouring 
continent  by  means  of  the  Ionian  Ephemeris,  or  Zante 
Gazette,  which,  embracing  literary  as  well  as  political 
topics,  had  obtained  an  extensive  circulation. 

It  was  impossible  to  contemplate  the  establishment  of  a 
free  press  in  this  part  of  Europe,  without  entering  into 
the  field  of  speculative  opinion  and  conjecture.  Not  only 
with  regard  to  the  Ionian  republic  itself  did  we  augur  the 
most  happy  consequences ;.  conceiving  that  the  plan  of 
amelioration  there  pursued  would  advance  gradually  from 
step  to  step  towards  the  attainment  of  practical  good  ;  but 
we  were  led  to  hope  that  the  advantages  of  this  system 
would  extend  themselves  to  that  unfortunate  race,  occu- 
pants of  the  soil,  if  not  legitimate  descendants  of  those 
heroes,  whose  names  still  shed  a  blaze  of  glory  over  the 
land  which  contains  their  ashes.  We  hoped  also  that  th^ 
subject  would  excite  interest  in  a  nation  whose  constitu- 
tion breathes  so  much  the  spirit  of  ancient  liberty,  and 
whose  youth  imbibe  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their 
generous  sentiments  from  the  inimitable  authors  of  ancient 
Greece. 
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Independently  of  all  adventitious  circumstances,  there 
never  was  a  people  that  presented  a  stronger  claim  to  the 
sympathy  and  commiseration  of  the  world  than  the  modem 
Greeks ;  whose  case  was  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  history.  Ages  of  degrading  despotism  under  the  By- 
zantine Emperors  had  extinguished  all  the  fire  of  their 
national  character,  and  rendered  them  an  easy  prey  to 
the  first  invader  whom  their  beautiful  country,  decorated 
like  a  victim  for  the  sacrifice,  should  invite.  He  came  in 
the  fanatic  Mussulman ;  irresistible  in  his  onset  Uke  the 
ocean  wave  :  every  prince  in  Christendom  began  to  trem- 
ble for  his  crown;  whilst  the  enervated  arm  of  Greece, 
instead  of  opposing  a  barrier  to  his  progress,  fell  para- 
lyzed beneath  his  sweeping  scymitar. 

Other  nations  may  have  seen  their  fertile  plains  overrun 
by  barbarians  and  subjected  to  lawless  sway ;  yet  in  the 
progress  of  years  all  feuds  have  been  forgotten  in  a 
peaceable  union  between  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  ; 
but  who  like  tlie  Chreeks  ever  lay  for  so  many  ages  crushed 
beneath  the  weight  which  first  oppressed  tiiem,  without 
solace,  without  hope ;  deserted  by  the  world,  and  sepa- 
rated firom  their  oppressors  by  the  indelible  distinction  of 
abject  slavery  ?  Tkeir  tyrants  indeed  at  last  became  for- 
midable only  to  their  slaves  ;  their  military  ardour  evapo- 
rated with  their  religious  enthusiasm;  and  their  glory 
existed  only  in  the  memory  of  their  ancient  exploits :  yet 
this  very  debility  became  their  strength,  this  impotence 
their  security :  they  were  considered  as  a  bar  against  the 
encroachment  of  ambitious  potentates,  and  their  rotten 
throne  was  supported  by  the  balance  of  European  power. 
Thus  the  crescent  shone  in  its  wane  as  bright  as  in  its 
ascendant :  barbarians,  stained  with  inhuman  vices,  and 
persecutors  of  the  Christian  faith,  were  allowed  to  depo- 
pulate whole  districts  of  the  finest  country  upon  earth,  to 
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massacre  their  inhabitants  by  thousands,  to  load  tbem 
with  every  indignity  and  insult,  till  they  fled  for  refuge 
within  the  pale  of  Mahometanism  ;  whilst  Christian  kings 
and  gOYemors  looked  on  with  apathy  or  content,  and 
Christian  people  stigmatized  the  very  idea  of  their  hbera- 
tion  with  impoUcy  or  injustice,  crying  out  vdth  one  accord 
that  the  Greeks  were  unfit  for  liberty. 

The  Greeks  however  by  their  heroic  efforts  and  deter- 
mined perseverance  have  shown  that  they  are  not  unfit 
for  liberty,  though  their  moral  character  may  not  stand 
so  high  as  that  of  some  other  nations.     It  is  far  from 
my  intention  to  eulogize  that  character :  but  being  con- 
vinced that  national  manners  and  morals  depend  mainly 
upon  the  government  to  which  they  are  subjected,  that  the 
constitution  of  laws  forms  the  chief  difference  amongst 
men,  that  superficial  observers  too  often  mistake  a  natural 
•for  a  native  character,  and  that  a  people  always  degene- 
rate in  proportion  as  they  lose  their  liberty  and  rights, 
I  would  make  a  reasonable  allowance  for  their  vices,  and 
rejoice  to  see  scope  and  opportunity  given  them  for  the 
cultivation  and  exercise  of  the  opposite  virtues.     I  can- 
not beUeve  that  hypocrisy,  perfidy,  and  meanness,  are 
inlierent  in  their  disposition,  being  convinced  by  experi- 
ence, that  the  natural  sensibility  and  good  qualities   of 
the  Greek  character  are  always  found  more  pure  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  been  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
Turkish  despotism — ^fraud  is  the  only  instrument  left  in 
the  hands  of  slaves  to  counteract  the  oppressor's  wrongs  : 
avarice  takes  deepest  root,  where  every  honourable  stimu- 
lus to  action  is  destroyed,  or  the  sources  of  emulation  are 
diverted  :    nor  is  it  possible  to  root  out  these  vices  or 
show  their  deformity  to  a  people  from   whom  the  light  of 
knowledge  is  excluded.     So  completely  were  the  Greeks 
debased,  that  it  was  only  by  the  attempts  of  foreign  po- 
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tentates  or  the  casual  influx  of  modem  travellers,  that 
they  came  to  know  their  own  claims  to  independence  or 
the  glorious  annals  of  their  immortal  ancestors.     Liberty 
must  still  wait  for  its  full  development  until  the  buds  of 
true  patriotism  can  be  generally  unfolded  and  actions 
directed  by  proper  principles :    but  let  those   who  are 
basking  in  the  simshine  of  prosperity  be  less  liberal  in 
their  reproaches  against  this  hitherto  unfortunate  race ; 
and  let  every  nation,  as  she  has  it  in  her  power,  assist 
them  in  emerging  from  the  darkness  of  intellectual  bond- 
age, and  in  breaking  the  fetters  of  prejudice  and  super- 
stition.    Knowledge  wilPnot  do  every  thing,  but  without 
it  nothing  can  be   done :    vnthout  this   acquisition  the 
Greeks  will  never  become  sensible  of  their  defects,  nor 
learn  the  true  value  of  that  liberty  for  which  they  have 
80  freely  bled.     But  when  knowledge,  whose  power  is 
stronger  than  steel,  shall  animate  the  mass  and  mingle 
itself  in  the  system,  when  virtuous  sentiments  shall  be 
sovni  in  infieuicy,  nourished  in  youth,  and  perfected  in 
manhood,  then  may  the  sons  of  Greece  who  have  already 
broke  the  chains  of  that  despotism  which  fettered  all  their 
moral  as  well  as  physical  energies,  and  have  nobly  claimed 
the   sepulchres  of  those  who  fell  at  Thermopylae  and 
Platsea,  rise  to  the  high  station  of  patriotic  legislators  and 
claim  the  ashes  of  a  Solon,  a  Lycurgus,  and  an  Aristides. 
Though   this  period  may  be  distant,  let  not  the  friends 
of  Greece  despair :    length  of  time  is  requisite   to  per- 
fect the  fruits   of  knowledge ;  for  its  stem,  like  that  of 
the  oak,  comes  gradually  to  maturity.     Reform,  to  be 
effectual,  must  be  progressive ;  must  work  by  the  light  of 
experience  as  well  as  that  of  reason ;  must  sow  the  seed 
before  it  expects  to  reap  the  fruit ;  and  if  it  fail  in  com- 
passing its  philanthropic  views,  must  console  its  disap- 
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pointments  by  the  anticipation  of  what  futurity  may  bring 
forth. 

In  consideration  of  this  digression,  I  will  omit  the  te- 
dious recital  of  minor  occurrences  in  Zante,  and  transport 
the  reader  at  once  over  the  Ionian  waves  to  the  shores  of 
ancient  Peloponnesus. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


On  the  8th  of  September,  we  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay 
of  Patras,  when  the  shades  of  night  were  spread  aroimd 
its  cypress  groves ;  but  brilliant  rows  of  lamps  surroimd- 
ing  the  slender  minarets  of  its  mosques,  rendered  the  city 
faintly  visible  to  the  eye,  as  if  seen  through  a  darkened 
glass.     This  illumination,  with  the  sound  of  drums  and 
the  discord  of  Turkish  music,*  announced  to  us  that  we 
had  arrived  in  the  fast  of  the  Ramazan,  a  season  of  great 
mortification  to  the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  observe  a  rigid  abstinence  for  one  month  dur- 
ing the  whole  time   that  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon: 
after  sun-set  and  the  celebration  of  public  prayers,  their 
law  allows  them  to  take  a  slight  refreshment,  sufficient  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together ;  but  no  luxury,  not  even  the 
comforts  of  a  pipe  and  a  cup  of  coffee :  most  of  the  Turks 
however  have  greatly  relaxed  the  rigid  discipline  of  this 
ordinance:  preserving  its  outward  form,  when  the  spirit 
is  evaporated,   they  turn  night  into  day ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  ceremony  of  evening  prayer  is  finished,  they  com- 

*  The  principal  instrament  in  a  Turkish  band  is  called  zournas :  it  lome- 
wliat  retembles  a  hautboy,  but  it  smaller,  and  emits  a  verj  Bhrill  and  grating 
■ooad  which  is  heard  to  a  great  distance. 
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mence  a  scene  of  riot  and  festivity^  indulging  in  every 
excess  with  greater  zeal  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its 
prohibition.     Still  a  few  austere  mussulmen  are  found, 
especially  in  that  class  who  have  made  tBb  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  who  adhere  strictly  to  the  enactments  of  the 
law,  avoid  the  smell  of  a  nosegay,  or  the  sight  of  anathe- 
matized meat,  and  would  as  soon  take  a  dose  of  poison 
as  a  pinch  of  snuff.     Such  devotees  come  out  of  the  Ra- 
mazan  as  lean  as  Pharaoh's  kine,  but  they  find  sweet 
consolation  in  that  deference  which  is  paid  to  their  su- 
perior sanctity,  and  the  licence  which  they  enjoy  of  rail- 
ing at  those  well-conditioned  rogues  whose  sleek  skins 
and  plump  faces  betoken  a  contempt  for  the  prophet's 
commands.     This  fieist  begins  and  ends  with  one  revo- 
lution of  the  moon :  hence  the  new  orb  of  that  luminary 
is  welcomed  by  the  half-starved  Mahometans  with  shouts 
of  joy  and  a  constant  firing  of  pistols,  musketry,  and 
cannon :  in  their  eagerness  to  see  and  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  so  interesting  a  visitor,  they  moimt  the  highest 
towers,  the  roofs  of  houses,   and  the  minarets  of  the 
mosques. 

September  9th.  Vain  would  be  the  attempt,  if  I  en- 
deavoured to  express  my  sensations  at  first  setting  foot  upon 
the  shores  of  Greece ;  that 

Cliiiie  of  tbe  imforgotten  hncwt ! 

Whose  land  from  pUin  to  mountain^caTo, 

Wat  freedom's  hoaae,  or  glory's  grave ! 

The  impression  is  still  vivid,  but  it  defies  description.  We 
had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  the  apartment  prepared 
for  us,  before  our  host  entered,  leading  in  his  hand  a  fine 
boy,  about  eight  years  of  age,  whom  he  introduced  as  his 
eldest  son  Themistocles :  the  child  ran  eagerly  to  our  fire- 
arms, which  he  began  to  handle  with  delight :  the  fiettber 
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observed  him  with  signs  of  pleasure,  telling  us  that  he  was  a 
brave  boy,  though  much  inferior  to  Leonidas  his  younger 
brother,  whom  he  hoped  to  see  one  day  heading  his  coun- 
trymen against  their  common  enemy.  How  fiercely  did 
vengeance,  like  the  concealed  flame  of  a  volcano,  bum  in 
the  breasts  of  this  injured  people !  and  how  little  were  the 
Turks,  sleeping  in  the  lethargic  lap  of  power,  aware  of  it& 
explosion ! 

After  breakfast  we  adjourned  to  the  consular  dwelling  of 
Signore  Strani,  delivered  our  letters,  and  then  hastened  to 
the  public  bath,  as  an  excellent  restorative  after  the  fittigues 
of  travelling:  in  the  lai^  outer  apartment  lay  a  number  of 
persons  enjoying  the  luxury  of  repose  after  their  ablution ; 
each  occuping  a  separate  couch,  having  a  cloth  wrapped 
round  hi»  head  and  a  sheet  thrown  over  his  body ;  alto- 
gethec  the  appearance  was  that  of  patients  in  a  hospital : 
both  this  and  every  other  room  was  miserably  dark  and 
dirty,  a  perfect  contrast  to  what  we  read  of  those  elegant^ 
costly,  and  diaphanous  edifices  of  the  ancients,  which  they 
adorned  with  the  choicest  works  of  art.  Having  left  our 
clothes  in  the  outer  apartment,  we  enveloped  ourselves  in 
fine  linen,  and  putting  our  feet  into  Wooden  clogs,  marched 
into  a  small  interior  room  under  a  circular  dome,  where  we 
seated  ourselves  upon  wooden  platforms  raised  about  one 
foot  firom  the  floor:  the  apartment  was  then  filled  with 
steam  so  as  to  render  every  object  invisible,  and  we  under- 
went the  operation  of  stewing,  soaping,  scraping,  and 
kneading ;  it  was  any  thing  but  luxury ;  yet  the  sensaticms 
that  ensued  in  the  elasticity  of  the  spirits,  flexibility  of  the 
limbs, and invigorationof  the  frame,  werenewand delightful. 

Patras  contains  few  remnants  of  antiquity ;  but  its  site 
upon  the  roots  of  Mount  Voithi&,  the  ancient  Panachaicon, 
commanding  the  fine  scenery  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  amidst 
which  rise  the  majestic  summits  of  ^tolian  Chalcis  and 
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Taphiasus,  is  calculated  to  impress  a  &yourable  opinion  of 
Grecian  scenery  upon  tl^e  mind  of  a  traveller.  This  being 
the  principal  port  for  Morean  commerce,  was  a  principal 
place  of  residence  for  European  consuls :  nor  was  it  less 
so  for  villains  of  every  description,  who  used  to  escape  the 
sword  of  justice  and  resort  hither  from  the  neighbouring 
islands.  This  circumstance  gave  a  character  of  peculiar 
ferocity  to  its  Turkish  inhabitants,  who  alleged  that,  with- 
out extreme  severity,  no  order  could  be  preserved  among 
so  vile  a  populace.  One  evening  we  witnessed  their  sum- 
mary mode  of  quelling  a  tumult,  which  had  arisen  from  a 
quarrel  between  two  vagabonds  of  Cephalonia.  Having 
assembled  their  forces  in  considerable  numbers,  armed 
with  long  white  sticks,  which  they  generally  carry  in  their 
hands,  like  the  sceptres  of  ancient  heroes,  they  commenced 
a  furious  attack  upon  the  multitude,  dealing  blows  most 
Uberally  upon  their  heads  and  shoulders,  and  following 
them  into  every  place  of  refuge,  especially  into  the  public 
coffee-houses,  where  the  crash  of  lustres  and  glasses,  and  the 
demolition  of  furniture  mingled  with  the  cries  of  assailants 
and  assailed,  gave  an  appearance  to  the  scene  of  a  city 
taken  by  storm :  some  of  the  most  savage  Mahometans 
drew  out  their  ataghems,  and  rushing  into  the  crowd  cut 
aiul  maimed  all  that  were  opposed  to  their  fury.  Our 
lodging-house  soon  became  filled  with  fugitives ;  and 
happy  were  they  who  could  gain  such  an  asylum ;  for  we 
observed  several  prisoners  led  off  by  the  guards,  bleeding 
bom  their  wounds,  whose  heads  probably  expiated  this 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace. 

One  evening  we  accompanied  Mr.  Strani  to  a  grand 
party  at  the  vaivode's,*  when  a  contract  was  signed 
between  the  governor  and  the  consul  for  the  exportation  of 

*  The  title  given  to  a  Turkish  governor  of  a  city,  who  is  not  decorated  with 
Aat  of  hey  or  pasha. 
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currants.  The  assembly  derived  its  brilliancy  more  from 
the  dress  than  the  conversation  of  the  guests,  being  en- 
livened neither  by  the  flash  of  wit,  nor  the  poignancy 
of  satire,  nor  the  interest  of  political  discussion.  The 
Turks  indeed  seldom  interrupt  their  meditations  in  com- 
pany, except  by  an  occasioned  moral  aphorism  or  a  few 
sententious  remarks :  when  they  did  speak,  their  language 
seemed  very  energetic  and  sonorous  to  our  ears.  But 
though  in  flow  of  soul  a  Quaker's  meeting  would  have 
carried  away  the  palm  from  this  conversazione,  yet  the 
rich  turbans,  the  robes  of  ermine,  the  embroidered  sashes, 
and  the  diamond-hilted  handjars  of  these  patrician  Mos- 
lems, gave  it  an  air  of  oriental  splendor,  and  its  novelty 
had  many  attractions  for  a  stranger.  Each  guest,  as  he 
entered  the  room,  scduted  its  master,  placing  his  right 
hand  gracefully  upon  his  breast  and  slightly  bending  die 
body ;  he  then  seated  himself  cross-legged  upon  the  divan, 
received  a  long  pipe  from  the  hands  of  one  slave,  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  sweetmeats  from  another,  and  then  enveloped 
himself  in  smoke  and  mystery.  The  vaivode,  a  fine- 
looking  man,  about  forty  years  of  age,  sat  upon  a  lion's 
skin  at  a  comer  of  the  sofa ;  his  son,  a  beautiful  child, 
being  seated  beside  him,  whom  he  frequently  caressed 
with  marks  of  parental  fondness :  he  bore  a  high  character 
for  probity,  and,  what  is  rather  singular  in  this  country, 
so  doated  upon  his  wife,  that  she  reigned  the  sole  mistress 
of  his  affSections  and  his  harem.  He  received  us  with  that 
attentive  but  unobtrusive  politeness  which  distinguishes 
the  high-bred  Osmanli,  addressing  his  conversation  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
young  Greek  who  acted  as  our  interpreter :  but  it  was  not 
long  that  we  could  avail  ourselves  of  his  services ;  for  the 
sudden  entrance  of  a  green  turban,  upon  the  head  of  a 
venerable  old  gentleman  with  a  prodigious  wWte  beard, 
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raised  the  whole  party  upon  their  legs,  drew  the  governor 
himself  from  his  comer,  and  put  our  poor  dragoman  to  a 
precipitate  and  ignominious  flight.  The  first  button  in  the 
Chinese  empire  does  not  command  so  much  respect  as  the 
green  turban  in  Turkey:  it  denotes  a  lineal  descendant 
from  the  prophet :  death  awaits  the  wretch  who  should 
wear  it  without  a  proper  pedigree,  and  no  Christian  sub- 
ject of  the  Porte  dares  to  sit  in  its  presence,  or  even  stand 
within  the  range  of  contamination.  I  thought  our  consul 
himself  began  to  eye  it  with  some  alarm,  for  we  had 
scarcely  finished  our  pipes  before  he  gave  the  signal  for 
departure.  In  the  gallery  of  the  Serai,  which  was  crowded 
with  retainers,  we  distributed  the  customary  presents  to 
the  coffee  and  pipe-bearers,  and  the  same  to  a  troop  of  at- 
tendants who  inarched  before  us  with  lighted  torches,  to 
pay  due  honour  and  respect  to  English  milordi.  Next 
evening  we  saw  the  vaivode  accompanied  by  the  same 
guests  ride  past  our  windows  on  horseback,  in  a  numerous 
and  splendid  cavalcade :  their  Turkish  and  Arabian  steeds 
richly  caparisoned  pranced  about  in  grand  style,  and  a 
long  train  of  guards  and  other  attendants,  black  and 
white,  brought  up  the  rear.  Certainly  nothing  can  be 
more  noble  or  striking  than  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
high-bred  Osmanlis  at  all  times ;  their  fine  countenances 
and  stately  figures  being  wonderfully  set  off  by  their 
flowing  robes  and  graceful  turbans  :  nor  do  I  imagine  that 
any  Frank,  except  a  Frenchman,  can  enter  into  the 
presence  of  these  bearded  nobles,  himself  shining  with 
smooth  chin  and  pilloried  in  his  stiff  square  immeaning 
drapery,  without  feeling  his  consequence  diminished. 

The  day  before  our  departure  we  sent  a  foot-messenger 
through  the  moimtain  passes  of  Etolia  and  Epirus,  to  re- 
quest the  kind  offices  of  Mr.  G.  Foresti,  British  resident 
at  the  capital  of  Albania,   in  dispatching  a  tatar  to  meet 
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US  at  Athens^  as  we  were  particularly  desirous  of  exploring 
that  country,  which  was  at  this  time  almost  an  unknown 
land  in  the  midst  of  civilized  Europe.  On  the  13th  of 
September,  we  commenced  our  tour  in  the  Morea :  how 
it  was  interrupted  the  reader  will  hereafter  learn.  At  the 
door  of  our  lodging  we  received  a  kind  message  from  the 
vaivode,  expressing  his  best  wishes  for  our  welfare,  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  brother,  a  pasha  of  two  tails 
and  governor  of  Napoli  di  Romania.  After  much  delay 
from  the  villany  of  the  post-master,  an  inconvenience  which 
.  every  person  who  travels  without  a  bouyourdee*  must  ex- 
perience, we  at  length  forced  a  passage  through  the  crowds 
that  assembled  round  us,  and  departed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Mahomet,  a  tatar  attached  to  Mr.  Strani's  house- 
hold. Having  passed  over  the  low  eminences  of  Mount 
Voithi&,  and  advanced  fora  few  hours  in  a  S.E.  direction,  we 
were  seated  at  dinner  by  the  side  of  a  cool  and  shaded  stream 
in  the  ancient  province  of  Achaia,  when  there  came  up  a 
small  family  party  consisting  of  a  Greek  merchant,  his 
wife,  and  child  :  whilst  the  father  attended  to  his  horse, 
the  mother,  who  had  a  beautiful  though  pensive  counte- 
nance, brought  her  poor  baby  that  was  suffering  the  tor- 
ments of  a  fever,  under  our  plane-tree,  and  endeavoured 
to  lidl  it  to  rest  in  her  bosom:  she  appeared  not  to  notice 
our  presence,  or  to  think  of  any  object  in  the  world  but 
her  little  one  :  there  with  patient  endurance  she  sat,  with- 
out condescending  to  eat  or  drink  herself;  and  in  the  same 
spot  we  left  her  at  our  departure,  an  interesting  picture  of 
maternal  love,  that  sweetest  and  most  holy  of  all  earthly 
affections,  which  no  fierceness  of  despotism  can  extinguish 

*  A  boujoardee  is  a  travelling  finnan  or  order  from  the  paslta  of  a  district 
tor  post-horses  in  every  town  within  his  jurisdiction :  it  also  secures  to  the 
liaTvJJer  lodging,  and  even  food  free  of  ezpence  if  he  chooses  to  avail  himself 
of  It. 
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or  deproBs.  We  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  solitary  ban 
amidst  wild  and  mountainous  scenery,  the  lofty  pecdcs  of 
Mount  Olenos  bearing  S.S.W.  Here  we  pitched  our  tent 
and  supped,  but  the  tartar  would  not  permit  us  to  sleep 
under  it  for  fear  of  the  kleftes  or  banditti :  we  therefore 
spread  out  our  beds  in  the  single  chamber  of  the  ban, 
which  was  obliged  to  receive  also  the  mattresses  of  the 
tatar  and  our  attendants. 

If  the  reader  is  not  already  acquainted  by  description 
with  a  Turkish  ban,  let  him  picture  to  himself  a  large 
court  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall,  and  shut  in  by  folding 
doors :  two  sides  occupied  by  buildings  of  the  rudest  ma- 
terials,  and  in  the  roughest  style  of  workmanship,   are 
destined  for  the  reception  of  travellers,  and  the  accommo- 
dation of  their  cattle.     The  ascent  to  your  chamber  is  by 
a  flight  of  narrow  slippery  stone  steps,  well  calculated  to 
break  the  limbs,  where  no  surgical  assistance  can  be  pro- 
cured to  set  them:  the  room  itself  will  be  found  utterly 
destitute  of  furniture,  appearing  as  if  built  under  a  settled 
compact  for  ready  admission  to  the  wind  and  rain:  here 
you  may  cook  your  victuals,  if  you  have  been  provident 
enough  to  bring  any,   and  the  smoke  will  find  its  way 
tfarou^  the  crevices  of  the  roof  before  you  are  quite  suffo- 
cated ;  if  you  have  forgotten  your  wallet,  you  will  have 
reason  to  bless  your  stars  if  you  can  pick  up  a  crust  of 
black  bread,  and  wash  it  down  with  some  resined  wine  ; 
but  in  all  probability  you  will  go  to  bed  supperless,  where, 
if  hunger  should  keep  you  awake,  you  may  amuse  yourself 
by  watching  the  revolution  of  the  constellations  over  head, 
or  listening  to  any  plot  that  may  be  carrying  on  against 
you  in  the  stable  below.     Such   are  the  comforts  of  a 
Turkish  ban ;  which,  however,  in  comparison  with  a  Spa- 
nish venta,  or  a  Sicilian  posada,  is  a  perfect  paradise !  But 
after  all,  how  slight  will  such  inconveniences  appear  to  him 
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who  is  capable  of  enjoying  the  mental  luxury  which  this 
delightful  country  affords^  where  imagination  spreads  her 
richest  colours  over  scenes  of  softest  beauty  or  of  Alpine 
grandeur — ^where  each  rock,  and  rivulet,  and  fountain,  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  poet's  song,  and  every  moim- 
tain,  and  every  plain,  is  signahzed  by  some  heroic  exploit! 
where  we  tread  the  ground  which  those  inspired  mortals 
trod,  who  in  the  pride  of  enthusiastic  genius  deemed 
themselves  worthy  of  intercourse  with  the  Gods,  and  who, 
sacrificing  to  the  Muses  and  the  Graces,  established  a 
standard  of  taste,  sublimity,  and  beauty.  To  borrow  the 
ideas  of  an  elegant  French  poet,  "  there  is  a  mute  elo- 
quence and  a  secret  voice  in  the  rocks  and  woods  and 
fountains :  there  is  an  invisible  link  between  these  inani^ 
mate  bodies  and  sensitive  beings."  But  what  is  it  which 
binds  this  Unk  forcibly  around  the  heart?  which  gives 
harmony  to  this  voice  and  energy  to  its  eloquence  ? — It  is 
that  unfading  charm  which  departed  genius  and  virtue 
breathes  around,  that  sanctity  which  heroic  valour  and 
unconquerable  patriotism  inspire.  He  therefore,  who  an- 
ticipates no  delight  amidst  the  sylvan  scenery  of  Arcadia, 
no  improvement  from  those  remaining  miracles  of  art  the 
works  of  Phidias  and  Ictinus,  whose  blood  is  not  Kkely  to 
circulate  with  quicker  motion  upon  the  shores  of  Salamis 
or  the  plain  of  Marathon,  will  do  best  to  remain  at  home, 
amidst  ihe  civilized  luxuries  of  a  modem  capital. 

Our  next  day's  journey  brought  us  to  Calavrita,  a  large 
town  in  a  recess  of  the  Aroanian  mountains,  where  the 
standard  of  Greek  independence  was  first  raised  in  the 
Morea.  It  is  not  built  upon  any  ancient  site,  though  near 
the  ruins  of  Cynethae,  whose  inhabitants  were  noted  for 
their  ferocity,*  and  had  a  custom  not  very  unlike  that 

*  PolyUut  in  a  disqatsidon  of  sonie  length  endeavoure  to  show  that  this 
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which  disgraces  our  ancient  borough  of  Stamford.  On  the 
festival  of  Bacchus  a  company  of  young  men,  naked  and 
anointed  with  oil,  were  employed  to;  run  dovni  and  carry 
upon  their  shoulders  a  bull,  which  they  afterwards  sacri- 
ficed in  the  temple  of  the  deity :  in  our  case  I  believe  the 
bull  is  anointed  instead  of  the  brutes  who  bait  him,  and  is 
sacrificed  to  the  genius  of  the  Welland  by  being  thrown 
over  the  battlements  of  the  bridge. 

At  Calavrita  we  again  experienced  that  talent  which  the 
modem  Greeks  have  acquired  in  the  art  of  imposition : 
the  postmaster  was  so  exorbitant  and  firaudulent  in  his 
dealings,  that  we  cited  him  before  the  vaivode,  who  de- 
cided the  case  with  great  impartiality,  and  decreed  to  the 
rascal  less  than  we  had  consented  to  give  him  before  he 
broke  his  contract.  This  man's  countenance  would  have 
furnished  a  fine  example  for  the  theory  of  Lavater ;  being 
one  of  those  extraordinary  instances,  sometimes  seen,  of  a 
human  face  taking  the  character  and  expression  which 
belong  to  a  different  species  of  created  beings.  The  face 
of  this  our  worthy  postmaster  was  by  a  singular  compres- 
sion and  protrusion  of  the  nose  mouth  and  chin,  as  well  as 
by  a  remarkable  cast  of  the  eye,  assimilated  to  that  of  a 
wolf:  here  we  were  on  the  very  borders  of  Arcadia,  and 
I  requested  to  know  if  he  traced  his  pedigree  up  to  the 
celebrated  Lycaon :  of  this  he  either  would  not  or  could 
not  inform  us,  but  the  people  of  the  place  said  he  inhe- 
rited his  countenance  from  his  fieither  and  grandfather,  who 
were  well  remembered. 

From  Calavrita  the  traveller  should  diverge  in  a  northerly 
direction  to  visit  the  river  Styx  and  the  fine  monastery 
of  Megaspeha,  situated  on  a  precipice  of  near  five  him- 

ferocity  continued  to  hold  poB8e«noD  of  Ihem,  from  their  neglecting  tlie  studj 
of  music  which  the  rest  of  the  Arcadians  cultivated  to  the  iniproyement  of 
their  manners  and  the  amelioration  of  their  dispositions.    Poljb.  iv.  c.  20. 
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dred  feet  in  depth,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  terrific  scenery. 
It  owes  its  foundation  to  the  Emperor  John  Cantacuzene,  is 
eight  stories  high,  has  a  chapel  of  extraordinary  magni- 
ficence, and  supports  near  five  hundred  monks,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  whom  turned  out  against  the  Turks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.*     The  third  day  of  our 
journey  brought  us  into  the  very  heart  of  Arcadia,  which 
realized  the  most  poetical  description  of  that  charming 
country.     From  the  heights  immediately  below  Suthen&,t 
the  eye  ranges  over  a  continued  series  of  immense  terraces, 
or  abrupt  natural  platforms,  covered  with  rich  foliage  of 
oriental   planes  and   oaks,  and   watered   by   transparent 
never-failing  streams :  the  sides  are  skirted  by  the  most 
splendid    mountain  scenery    adorned   with   oaks    below 
and    silver   firs    above,    through    which    many   a  white 
peak  shoots  up  like  a  lofty  spire  into  the  cloudless  sky  far 
beyond  the   limits   of  vegetation;  whilst  the   horizon   is 
bounded  by  successive  ranges  of  distant  hills  clothed  in 
the  richest  tints  of  ethereal  blue.  Amidst  these  enchant- 
ing scenes,  scenes  such  as  the  imagination  pictures  to 
itself  only  in  dreams,  the  Arcadian  shepherd,  with  his 
pastoral  crook,  still  tended  his  numerous  flocks,  or  shun- 
ning the  noon-tide  heat  beneath  the  spreading  canopy  of 
the  beech  or  plane  tree,  whiled  away  the  vacant  hours  with 
his  simple  flute :  the  rural  sounds  were  calculated  to  call 
up  pleasing  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  passing  traveller,  and 
to  portray  visions  of  Arcadian  bliss  :    but  cruelly  was  he 
deceived  who  searched  into  the  physical  and  moral  state 
of  this  wretched  peasantry.     Instead   of  rural  elegance, 
pastoral  simplicity,  peace  and  contentment,  he  discovered 
want  and  misery,  anxiety  and  fear  :  instead  of  youths  and 

*  Stanhope's  Greece,  p.  202. 

t  A  beautiful  village  on  the  site  of  Lasi  (Avvoi)  ruined  and  almost  obli- 
'  terated  in  the  days  of  Pansaniss.    Arcad.  c  rriii.  S. 

VOL.    I.  M 
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virgins  exhibiting  models  for  the  sculptor  or  the  painter^ 
he  found  a  hard-featured  race  thinly  scattered  over  the 
country,  worn  down  by  labour  and  famine,  or  withered  by 
exposure  to  the  summer's  sun  and  winter's  cold :  he  saw 
a  land  which  nature  had  formed  for  every  innocent  enjoy- 
ment, blasted  by  the  breath  of  tyranny  and  deserted  by  all 
the  rural  virtues.  So  terrible  is  the  whole  system  of  pro- 
gressive extortion  established  by  the  Turkish  government ! 
A  pashalic  is  first  purchased  of  the  Porte :  the  pasha  then 
sells  every  subordinate  office,  grants  monopolies,  and 
establishes  destructive  imposts  for  his  own  indemnification ; 
whilst  all  the  inferior  agents  reimburse  themselves  at  last 
from  the  hard-earned  pittance  of  the  miserable  rayahs.* 
Such  was  the  state  of  modem  Arcadia  when  we  beheld  it : 

In  florid  beauty  fields  and  grores  appear ; 

Man  seemed  the  only  growth  that  dwindled  here. 

We  dined  about  noon,  in  a  romantic  spot  under  some 
noble  plane  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Aroanius,  which 
like  all  the  rivers  in  this  region,  descends  in  a  rapid  cur- 
rent towards  the  level  of  the  Alpheus.  The  Aroanius 
was  noted  for  its  musical  fish  :  Pausanias  waited  on  its 
banks  till  sun-set,  the  time  when  they  were  said  to  exert 
their  melodious  voices  ;  and  the  worthy  antiquarian  was 
surprised  that  he  did  not  hear  them.  O  the  power  of 
faith! 


■  mutis  qaoque  pitcibua 
Donatura  cycni,  si  libeat,  sonom ! 

A  fine  bridge  built  over  this  beautiAil  but  sometimes 
overflowing  stream,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
attests  the  munificence  pf  a  Turkish  Ag£l,  an  inhabitant 

*  The  rayahs  are  the  persons  who  pay  the  Haratch  or  capitation  tax. 
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of  Calavrita.  The  tomb  of  this  venerable  man  is  erected 
there,  beneath  the  foliage  of  spreading  planes  ;  as  if  his 
spirit  still  Wed  to  linger  about  the  spot  which  delighted 
him  when  alive.  In  a  nation  where  pride  and  avarice, 
lust  and  sensuality,  are  ruling  passions,  it  refreshes  one 
to  behold  and  to  record  an  example  of  disinterested  bene- 
volence. 

We  arrived  late  at  a  miserable  han  about  one  hour 
after  having  passed  the  Ladon,  that  most  beautiful  of 
Arcadian  rivers,  famed  for  the  tragic  fate  of  Leucip- 
pus,  and  the  capture  of  that  Msenalian  stag  which  was 
chased  dining  a  whole  year  by  Hercules,  and  taken  in  its 
stream.  The  court-yard  was  crowded  with  a  caravan 
of  merchants,  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  huddled  to- 
gether with  their  watch-dogs  and  baggage,  round  the 
expiring  embers  of  a  large  fire.  At  Patras,  we  were 
scarcely  able  to  sleep  from  the  eflfect  of  heat  j  here  we 
were  literally  kept  awake  by  the  piercing  cold.  Arcadia 
is  on  a  much  higher  level  than  the  rest^of  the.Morea ;  and 
the  severity  of  its  climate  is  noticed  by  many  authors  :  this 
probably  gave  to  its  inhabitants  that  robust  habit  of  body 
which  fitted  them  not  only  for  the  pastoral  life,  but  for 
the  fatigues  of  war,  and  occasioned  the  ancient  proverb 
"that  a  man  would  do  well  to  choose  his  slaves  from 
Phrygia,  but  his  allies  from  Arcadia.'*  *  Next  day, 
afler  a  ride  of  about  four  hours,  we  looked  down  from 
a  lofty  ridge  of  hills  upon  the  magnificent  and  fertile 
plain  of  Tripohzza,  which  formerly  maintained  the  great 
cities  of  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  and  which  has  lately  ac- 
quired such  an  interest  from  the  sanguinary  events  of  the 
Greek  Insurrection. 

We  staid  some  time  at  a  han,  to  rest  our  horses,  and 

*  AlheoKus,  1.  i.  27. 
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refresh  ourselves :  from  thence  an  excellent  road  led  us 
near  the  ruins  of  Mantinea^  built  in  a  circular  form^  and 
affording  in  the  remains  of  its  castellated  fortifications  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Grecian  military  architecture. 
The  sun  was  setting  in  brilliant  tints  of  golden  light,  as 
we  approached  the  modern  capital  of  Peloponnesus,  a 
melancholy  gloomy  city,  ruled  at  this  time  with  a  rod  of 
iron  by  a  fierce  Anatolian  despot  named  Mahomet  Pasha ; 
successor  of  the  poUte  and  courteous  Vely,  who  had  been 
removed  by  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  for  his  profligacy 
and  oppression.  In  passing  through  the  streets,  we 
observed  the  effects  of  tyranny  and  debasement  visible  in 
the  haughty  demeanour  of  the  Turkish  and  the  dejected 
countenances  of  the  Greek  population :  so  true  it  is, 
that  when  a  power  rests  solely  upon  fear,  the  degradation 
of  its  subjects  is  indispensable  for  its  preservation. 

We  were  conducted  to  a  miserable  lodging,  because  the 
Greek  dragoman,  to  whom  we  were  recommended,  feigned 
absence  from  home,  lest  he  shoiidd  be  obUged  to  shew  us 
any  civility.  Next  morning  we  were  introduced  to  him 
in  a  small  kiosk  or  summer-house  in  his  garden,  where  he 
was  seated  in  a  kind  of  mimic  state,  smoking  his  houka, 
and  surrounded  by  a  large  train  of  secondary  satellites. 
He  was  evidently  embarrassed  by  our  request  of  an  in- 
troduction to  the  pasha,  and  without  pledging  himself  to 
any  thing,  made  us  many  of  those  protestations  which 
flow  so  easily' from  the  lips  of  a  courtier.  It  was  not  long 
however  before  we  learned  the  reason  of  his  conduct. 
The  fanatical  tyrant  his  master  had  conceived  a  mortal 
hatred  against  the  EngUsh,  on  account  of  some  fancied 
insults,  and  we  were  the  first  unfortimate  travellers  of 
that  nation  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  Unable  to 
procure  the  least  commimication  from  him,  we  were  kept 
in  great  suspense   and  anxiety  ,*  for  the  tatar  had   re- 
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turned  to  Patras  and  we  were  in  the  tyrant's  power  with- 
out a  poBBibility  of  escape.  Yet  even  in  this  state  we 
received  amusement  from  the  extraordinary  fictions  which 
the  dragoman  and  his  people  invented  to  keep  us  in  play 
until  the  storm  might  blow  over,  and  to  prevent  our  im- 
puting any  blame  to  their  conduct,  as  wd  had  several 
times  been  deluded  with  the  hopes  of  an  audience:  at 
one  time  it  was  represented  to  us  that  the  pasha's  spirits 
were  too  much  flurried  because  he  had  shot  a  Turk ;  at 
another  because  he  had  hanged  a  dozen  Greeks ;  next  he 
had  tied  up  in  a  sack  and  drowned  some  incontinent 
ladies ;  and  lastly  he  was  indisposed  from  the  austerities 
of  the  Ramazan.  In  the  mean  time  a  keen  Greek,  who 
sustained  the  part  of  pedagogue  to  the  dragoman's  son, 
was  sent  with  some  other  emissaries  to  sound  us  re- 
specting our  motives  for  travelling ;  but  especially  to  in- 
spect our  presents,  and  to  observe  privately  if  any  of  these 
were  costly  enough  to  appease  the  despot's  anger.  A 
pair  of  beautiful  pocket  pistols  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  envoy,  and  the  negotiation  for  some  time  depended 
on  this  point:  as  Mahomet  frequently  walked  in  dis- 
guise about  the  streets  of  his  capital  by  night,  it  was 
supposed  that  he  might  be  desirous  of  possessing  these 
arms  for  additional  security;  but  our  hopes  proved  de- 
lusive. At  one  of  these  visits  Signor  Demetrio  took  up 
a  copy  of  Childe  Harold  which  lay  upon  our  table,  and 
happening  to  open  it  in  the  appendix,  that  beautiful 
Romaic  song  of  the  unfortunate  Riga  beginning,  J«7t« 
%alS€$  Tcov  'EXXfjvcov,  met  his  eye :  the  discovery  seemed 
to  electrify  him ;  running  with  the  book  to  his  com- 
panions, he  communicated  to  them  the  important  fact, 
and  after  a  short  but  animated  conversation,  flew  out  of 
the  room  vnth  the  book  in  his  hand.  His  friends  soon 
followed,  and  as  none  of  them  returned  that  day,  we  be- 
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gan  to  fear  lest  these  cuniiing  Greeks  might  think  it  a 
good  opportunity  of  paying  their  court  to  the  pasha,  and 
shewing  their  zeal,  by  exciting  his  suspicions  against  us 
and  giving  him  some  pretext  for  the  brutality  of  his  con- 
duct. In  this  however  we  wronged  them»  The  book 
was  carried  off  by  Demetrio,  for  the  purpose  of  copying 
the  song,  and  exhibiting  to  a  few  of  the  principal  inha- 
bitants a  specimen  of  what  was  done  for  the  Ghrecian 
cause  in  England:  they  supposed  that  the  whole  work 
related  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  liberation  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  very  idea  created  in  their  minds  an 
ecstasy  of  joy,  which  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  damp 
by  explanation. 

At  length  the  dragoman  was  commissioned  to  inform 
us  that  the  roads  were  at  this  time  very  unsafe,  and  that 
the  pasha  could  not  allow  his  dear  friends  to  incur  those 
dangers  to  which  a  journey  through  his  territories  vrould 
expose  us  :  now  it  was  notorious  that  the  tremendous 
severity  of  this  man  had  almost  exterminated  the  race 
of  robbers,  and  that  a  person  might  at  this  time  have 
walked  safely  with  his  purse  in  his  hand  from  one  end 
of  Peloponnesus  to  the  other.  We  prevailed  therefore 
upon  the  dragoman,  partly  by  entreaties  and  partly  by 
threats,  to  renew  the  request,  sending  our  servant  Gio- 
vanni to  accompany  him  with  some  recommendatory  let- 
ters which  we  had  brought  from  Zante.  Next  night 
about  twelve  o'clock,  after  the  pasha  had  returned  from 
the  mosque,  they  were  admitted  trembling  into  his  pre- 
sence to  lay  their  documents  at  his  feet :  without  notic- 
ing the  bearers,  he  indignantly  stamped  upon  the  letters 
with  his  foot,  even  spitting  upon  them  and  spuming  them 
to  a  distance  from  the  divan:  he  then  commanded  them 
to  be  taken  up  and  read,  after  having  received  these 
marks  of  his  most  sovereign  contempt.     As  ill  luck  would 
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have  it,  they  were  addressed  to  him  by  the  very  persons 
with  whom  he  was  so  grievously  offended.  Scarcely  per- 
mitting the  dragoman  to  finish  his  task,  he  exclaimed, 
whilst  his  eyes  glistened  and  his  mouth  foamed  with 
rage,  *^  Tell  the  ghiaours  to  depart  instantly  from  my 
dominions  by  the  shortest  way,  and  that  if  they  move 
one  step  out  of  the  direct  road,  I  will  not  be  answerable 
for  their  lives.  I  shall  grant  them  neither  a  bouyourdee 
nor  a  tatar." 

We  were  now  in  a  dilemma:  by  remaining  in  Tripo- 
lizza  we  might  increase  the  tyrant's  wrath,  or  by  departing 
without  an  escort  subject  ourselves  to  serious  accidents : 
neither  did  it  appear  easy  to  procure  any  means  of  con- 
veyance, since  no  plerson  would  be  found  willing  to  sup- 
ply us  with  horses  under  fear  of  the  pasha's  displeasure : 
indeed  most  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  look  upon  us 
with  an  eye  of  apprehension,  and  much  speculation  was 
afloat  in  Tripolizza  regarding  our  probable  fate;  in  our 
walks  round  the  town  we  had  frequently  been  insulted, 
and  were  obliged  to  procure  a  janizzary  for  our  protec- 
tion; but  we  never  once  entertained  any  alarm  for  our 
safety,  feeling  confident  that  our  country,  feared  and  re- 
spected by  these  barbarians,  interposed  an  invisible  ^gis 
to  protect  us :  still  our  prospect  appeared  to  be  a  return 
on  foot  to  Patras  without  our  baggage.  The  only  person 
who  paid  us  any  attention  or  civility  was  a  Cephalonian 
doctor,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  dragoman, 
and  was  settled  in  TripoUzza.  In  almost  every  town  of 
Greece  we  found  one  or  more  personages  of  this  de- 
scription, who  had  studied  medicine  in  Italy :  they  made 
excellent  guides,  being  acquainted  with  all  the  inha- 
bitants, as  well  as  with  the  politics  and  intrigues  of  go- 
vernors and  archons,  whom  they  frequently  governed. 
Their  information  might  generally  be  relied  upon,  ex- 
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cept  when  they  talked  of  antiquities,  or  of  physic  and 
their  own  cures.  A  letter  from  one  of  these  persons  was 
often  of  greater  service  to  the  traveller  than  the  firman 
of  a  viceroy  glittering  with  its  golden  sand. 

With  our  medical  friend  we  made  an  excursion  to  the 
ruins  of  Tegea,  that  bravest  among  the  adversaries  which 
opposed  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesus :  but  nothing  re- 
mains of  this  once  famous  city  except  the  ruins  of  a 
wall  and  a  large  Greek  church,  dedicated  to  the  Pan- 
aghia,  which  contains  some  marble  fi:ugments  and  broken 
inscriptions  in  its  walls.  If  this  church  stands  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  fane  of  Minerva  Pohatis,  it  ought  at 
least  to  beg  or  borrow  a  lock  of  the  Viigin's  hair  from 
some  of  its  sister  shrines  that  are  rich  in  such  relics ;  for 
the  old  Pagan  Temple  preserved  with  reUgious  vene- 
ration a  lock  of  the  Gorgonian  Medusa,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  a  defence  against  every  foe.*  As  we  returned, 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  MeenaUan  mountains,  the 
favourite  haunts  of  Pan,t  which  bound  the  great  plain 
of  Tripohzza  towards  the  west.  In  passing  through  one 
of  the  streets  I  observed  a  young  man  whose  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  ground  with  an  air  of  melancholy  des- 
pondency; and  the  Doctor  related  a  curious  story  con- 
cerning him,  which  illustrates  a  piece  of  superstition  very 
prevalent  among  the  Greeks.  Anastasi,  so  the  youth 
was  called,  long  loved  a  very  beautiful  girl,  but  had  a 
rival  who  contended  with  him  for  her  afiections:  he  at 
length  however  triumphed,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  his 
nuptials ;  when  his  enemy,  feigning  an  indifference  which 

*  Pauaan.  Arc.  zlvii.  4.  I  do  not  think  that  either  Middleton  or  any  other 
author  has  remtrked  this  coincidence  in  Pagan  and  Christian  superstitions. 

t  The  late  Baron  Haller  informed  me  that  he  had  discovered  a  fine  Pan^um 
in  these  mountains,  upon  one  side  of  which  was  iuKribed  the  word  HANOS 
in  very  antique  characters. 
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he  did  not  feel,  entreated  to  be  appointed  paranymphos 
on  the  occasion,  to  give  away  the  bride :  he  even  made 
handsome  presents  to  both  parties ;  and  whilst  he  stood 
at  the  sacred  ceremony  with  a  large  wax  taper  in  his 
hand  behind  the  bridegroom,  he  cast  upon  him  that 
terrific  spell  which  has  power  to  render  joyless  the  mar- 
riage bed,  and  then  fled,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  the 
Mainote  hills.  This  spell  would  not  have  been  com- 
plete if  Anastasi  had  not  unfortunately  given  something 
in  return  to  his  rival:  when  that  is  done,  the  sorcerer 
takes  the  gift  and  fastens  it  to  a  piece  of  string  with 
certain  forms;  and  as  he  ties  it  into  knots  behind  the 
party  proscribed,  he  mutters  that  dreadful  imprecation, 
the  very  thought  and  apprehension  of  which  often  pro- 
duces the  most  pitiable  effects.  The  Greek  priests  make 
a  lucrative  trade  in  dissolving  these  charms,  though  it 
is  considered  necessary  to  recover  the  present  which  was 
given  by  the  spell-bound  person. 

After  we  had  remained  in  a  most  disagreeable  suspense 
about  ten  days,  we  fortunately  discovered  that  Nourri 
Bey  of  Corinth,  Caimacam  or  Viceroy  of  the  Morea, 
was  at  this  time  resident  in  TripoUzza.  We  had  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  him,  and  we  concluded  that  he  *  would 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  service  to  any 
travellers  of  our  nation:  nor  were  we  mistaken  in  our 
conjectures :  he  received  us  with  a  shew  of  great  kind- 
ness, professed  the  highest  admiration  of  our  country, 
and  promised  to  exert  his  influence  with  the  pasha  for 
horses  and  a  firman  that  we  might  pass  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth :  still  the  old  gentleman  like  a  true  Turk  endea- 
voured to  barter  his  good  offices  for  a  gold  repeater;  and 
in  default  of  that,  professed  his  readiness  to  accept  a 

*  This  was  the  personage  concerning  whom  Lord  Byron  had  occasion  to 
write  to  the  Porte  on  account  of  some  alleged  inciy'ilities. 
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telescope,  after  having  questioned  our  interpreter,  and 
been  assured  that  it  was  both  a  large  and  a  good 
one.  Lest  the  reader  should  attach  too  much  conse- 
quence to  this  incident,  and  view  the  conduct  of  the 
Bey  in  a  more  unfavourable  light  than  is  necessary,  he 
should  be  told  that  in  Turkey  an  interchange  of  presents 
is  a  thing  almost  as  regular  as  an  interchange  of  compli- 
ments with  us ;  and  that  scarcely  any  business  is  trans- 
acted without  a  gift,  especially  when  application  is  made 
for  the  influence  or  protection  of  a  superior.  Other  rea- 
sons also  existed,  though  deUcacy  forbids  me  to  relate 
them,  which  tend  to  exculpate  Nourri  Bey  in  his  endea- 
vours to  anticipate  that  return  for  his  services  which  our 
own  gratitude  would  have  induced  us  to  bestow. 

Walking  towards  our  lodging  we  were  attracted  by  the 
discordant  sounds  of  the  Pasha's  band  to  enter  into  the 
outer  court  of  the  Serai,  which  appeared  very  large  and 
stately,  and  was  shaded  by  some  fine  plane-trees.  So 
dreadful  to  the  recollection  of  the  Greeks  was  this  den  of 
infamy  and  cruelty  become,  by  the  disgusting  scenes  of 
Veli  Pasha's  debauchery,  and  the  tremendous  severity  of 
his  successor,  that  on  the  capture  of  Tripolizza  the  peasants 
with  a  virtuous  indignation  razed  it  to  the  ground,  not 
allowing  one  stone  to  remain  and  remind  them  of  the 
scenes  which  had  been  transacted  within  its  walls.  An 
act  of  Mahomet's  treachery  which  took  place  here  within 
two  months  after  our  departure,  is  sufficient  to  shew  the 
monster  in  his  true  colours ;  I  mean  the  savage  and  unpro- 
voked murder  of  the  Primate  Lundo  of  Vostizza,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  and  virtuous  men  in  the  M  orea,  a 
confidential  fiiend  of  his  assassin,  and  held  in  high  esteem 
even  at  the  Porte.  Having  been  consulted  by  the  Pasha 
in  a  question  which  arose  between  him  and  the  inhabitants 
of  an  adjoining  village,   and  having  been  suspected  of 
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shewing  a  slight  partiaUty  towards  his  unfortunate  coun- 
trymen, Mahomet's  indignation  was  excited,  and  his  de- 
termination immediately  made.  Lundo  was  invited  to 
partake  of  a  repast  with  his  betrayer;  and  haying  moimted 
his  hotse  to  obey  the  summons,  was  proceeding  leisurely 
towards  the  Serai,  when  having  arrived  at  a  small  platform 
where  executions  usually  took  place,  he  was  dragged  from 
his  saddle  and  his  head  severed  from  his  body  by  the 
myrmidons  of  the  tyrant,  who  gave  a  signal  to  that  purpose 
as  he  sat  smoking  his  houka  in  a  balcony.  Amongst  the 
peasantry  who  accompanied  the  Greek  army  at  the  assault 
of  Tripolizza,  there  were  hundreds  of  fathers,  husbands, 
brothers  and  sons,  eager  to  take  revenge  upon  their  op- 
pressors for  the  dearest  ties  of  nature  and  aifection  wan- 
tonly and  disgracefully  broken  in  their  individual  cases : 
yet  in  the  midst  of  the  terrific  massacre  which  took  place, 
the  Harem  of  Chourschid  Pasha,  who  had  scarcely  been 
less  cruel  than  Mahomet,  was  preserved  inviolate,  and  all 
its  inmates  were  restored  upon  the  payment  of  a  moderate 
ransom.  Mr.  Blaquiere  in  his  interesting  account  of  the 
Greek  Revolution  (p.  183)  states,  that  "  Gioi^aki,  the 
second  son  of  Petros,  Bey  of  Maina,  a  very  fine  young 
man,  was  said  to  have  become  enamoured  of  the  legitimate 
wife  of  Chourschid,  a  beautiful  young  Georgian,  and  that 
his  love  was  returned.  Giorgaki  superintended  the  em- 
barkation, and  the  scene  of  their  parting  was  represented  as 
very  affecting  and  even  romantic.''  How  would  a  Chris- 
tian's wife  have  been  respected  under  such  circumstances 
by  a  barbarian  Pasha  ! 

Next  day  we  received  a  message  from  the  friendly  Bey 
signifying  that  his  application  had  been  partially  successful 
in  procuring  a  firman  for  the  passage  of  the  Isthmus,  but  no 
tatar  nor  permission  to  travel :  the  want  of  the  tatar  he  pro- 
missed  to  remedy  by  sending  a  faithful  servant  of  his  own 
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to  escort  us,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  our  intention, 
for  the  present,  of  visiting  the  interesting  scenes  of  this  ex- 
traordinary country ;  a  country  which  in  the  narrow  space 
of  one  English  county  contained  six  powerful  kingdoms, 
crowded  with  magnificent  cities  and  flourishing  in  every 
art  of  peace  and  war ;  when  the  blessings  of  Plenty  were 
diffused  over  its  valleys,  and  its  mountain  tops  were  illu- 
minated by  the  light  of  Liberty.* 

But  although  we  were  prevented  from  inspecting  many 
romantic  scenes  of  this  classic  land,  the  reader  will  not 
suffer  the  same  disappointment,  having  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  the  following  interesting  extracts  from  the  letters 
of  my  friend  Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  relating  to  his  dis- 
covery of  the  celebrated  PhigaUan  marbles. 

"  We  left  Zante  in  a  small  boat  and  arrived  at  Pyrgo 
the  following  momiqg,  where  we  parted  from  Mr.  Gropius, 
and  made  our  way  to  Miracca  near  the  site  of  the  once 

*  The  Morea  wib  one  of  those  four  sandgiacks  or  Tarkish  provinces  which 
gave  the  title  of  Vizir  to  the  pasha  who  governed  them,  and  contained  about 
400,000  inhabitants.  It  was  divided  into  the  following  villaets,  each  subject  to 
a  governor  called  a  vaivode;  Patras,  Gastouni,  Pyrgos,  Arcadia,  Navarin, 
Modon,  Coron,  Androussa,  Calamkta,  Miaitra,  Napoli  di  Maivasia,  Leondari, 
Caritena,  Fanari,  Argos,  Napoli  di  Romania,  Corinth,  Calavrita,  and  Vostizza. 
The  governments  were  purchased  at  Constantinople,  and  the  revenue  thence 
arising  and  paid  into  the  mid,  or  treasurj,  was  computed  at  20,000  purses. 
There  were  in  the  Morea  a  few  districts  from  which  the  revenue  of  the  state 
derived  no  benefit:  these  were  appropriated  to  the  service  of  particular 
mosques  and  were  called  Vacouf,  having  been  given  bj  the  devotion  of  par- 
ticular suHans.  A  steward  was  appointed  over  this  property  called  Naxir. 
There  was  also  some  independent  districts  which  refused  submisson  to  the 
Porte  and  defended  themselves  bj  their  bravery  and  the  nature  of  their  situa- 
tion.  Every  year  a  decrease  in  the  population  of  the  Morea  was  observed,  jet 
the  inhabitants  of  any  particular  district  were  obliged  to  pay  the  same  haratdi 
or  capitation  tax ;  an  almost  unparalleled  instance  of  hardship.  The  Morea 
is  said  to  produce  seventy  different  articles  of  exportation,  the  principal  of  which 
are  currants,  wine,  oil,  honey,  silk,  Valon^an  bark,  wool,  cotton,  and  goat- 
skins. 
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famous  Olympia,  of  which  there  are  no  remains  worth 
notice.  I  am  of  opinion^  that  the  Alpheus  has  overflowed 
and  buried  many  of  its  edifices.  We  sojourned  in  the 
tower  of  a  Turkish  Ag^,  mounting  a  high  staircase  to 
enter  it,  and  then  crossing  a  draw-bridge :  the  best  room, 
at  the  top,  must  be  ascended  by  ladders,  all  light  being 
excluded  for  the  better  defence  against  attacks.  In  such 
a  tower  a  Turk  named  Ali  Farmarki,  about  four  years  since, 
defended  himself  with  a  hundred  men  against  the  whole 
force  of  tJie  Pasha  during  a  siege  of  two  months  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  he  capitulated  to  march  out  with  all  the 
honours  of  war.  The  peasants  of  the  Morea  celebrate  his 
feats  in  many  characteristic  songs. 

"  At  Miracca  not  a  word  of  Turkish  is  spoken  except 
the  common  oaths ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants 
being  apostates  from  the  Christian  faith  :  its  situation  is 
exceedingly  romantic ;  the  houses,  which  are  made  of 
brush-wood  and  clay  in  the  form  of  bee-hives,  standing  on 
the  sunmiit  of  a  small  hill.  We  made  a  long  journey  of 
ten  hours  to  Andrutzena,  a  Greek  village  of  Arcadia,  cross- 
ing a  very  beautiful  country  ;  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing we  set  out  full  of  hope  for  the  temple  of  Phigalia,  and 
pitched  our  tent  under  its  columns. 

"  The  Greeks  who  are  always  jealous  of  the  Franks, 
assured  us  there  was  a  band  of  robbers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  did  all  in  their  power  to  dissuade  us  from  our 
intention.  As  one  of  their  objects  seemed  to  be  that  of 
gaining  employment,  we  engaged  twenty  of  them  as  a 
guard  which  we  afterwards  reduced  to  two.  We  soon 
saw  what  interesting  ground  we  stood  upon,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  some  shepherds,  made  several  valuable  dis- 
coveries in  the  architecture  of  the  edifice ;  during  which 
time  I  turned  up  two  very  beautiful  bas-reUefs,  and  con- 
trived to  hide,  them  from  observation  by  covering  them 
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with  stones.  On  the  second  day,  an  order  came  from  the 
primates  of  Andrutzena,  forbidding  the  shepherds  to  dig 
under  pain  of  the  severest  punishment:  this  excited  so 
much  alarm  that  we  could  procure  no  assistance,  and  I 
worked  two  days  myself  with  a  small  pick-axe ;  by 
which  means  I  was  enabled  to  complete  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  architectural  survey :  but  in  ruins  of 
such  magnitude  Uttle  more  could  be  done ;  and  a  letter 
from  the  Turkish  vaivode  of  a  neighbouring  town,  put  a 
stop  at  once  to  our  proceedings. 

"  As  my  friend  Haller  wished  to  make  some  drawings, 
we  resided  upon  the  spot  altogether  ten  days,  which  we 
passed  very  pleasantly;  but  I  despair  of  giving  you  a 
proper  idea  of  the  romantic  scenery.  The  temple  stands 
on  a  ridge  of  rock  exceedingly  high,  looking,  over  mountains 
bleak  and  barren,  upon  a  very  extensive  country,  com- 
prising mount  Ithome,  the  hills  of  Aroidia  and  Sparta, 
and  the  sea  beyond.  We  were  six  miles  from  any  town  ; 
but  some  Albanian  shepherds  brought  us  sheep,  and  the 
only  good  butter  I  have  eaten  since  I  left  England  :  we 
sat  by  a  lai^e  fire  till  we  were  disposed  to  sleep,  smoking 
and  talking  to  the  Greeks,  whilst  our  tent  protected  us 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  perhaps  from 
other  perils,  for  a  sheep  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
wolves  close  to  our  habitation.  We  were  cruel  enough 
one  night  to  put  the  courage  of  our  janizzary  to  the  test, 
by  giving  an  alarm  of  robbers,  when  we  found  what  we  ex- 
pected true  enough  ;  for  never  did  a  poor  man  appear  less 
in  a  fighting  humour. 

"  On  our  return  to  Andrutzena  I  went  to  the  vaivode  to 
bribe  him  for  permission  to  dig;  but  found  him  fonder 
of  his  head,  which  he  said  would  be  in  danger,  than 
of  the  money  we  could  offer. 

"  We  remained   here  five  days  which  I  employed  in 
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completing  my  Phigalian  memoranda^  whilst  my  friends 
sketched  the  scenery  of  the  place^  which  is  very  beautiful 
and  truly  Arcadian.  When  we  walked  out,  the  girls  of  the 
village,  some  of  whom  are  very  pretty,  brought  us  pears, 
bunches  of  grapes,  of  other  kinds  of  fruit,  every  one 
seeming  to  think  it  a  duty  to  shew  attention  to  the 
strangers :  from  what  I  had  seen  of  the  country  I  scarcely 
expected  this  from  modem  Arcadians ;  but  I  have  never 
among  the  Greeks  met  with  so  much  disinterested  kindness 
as  at  Andrutzena.  They  are  cruelly  oppressed  by  the 
Turks;  the  taxes  and  charges  of  various  kinds  amounting 
to  at  least  half  each  person's  property.  It  is  needless  to 
tell  you  how  many  times  I  have  been  asked,  "  when  the 
English  would  come  ?  and  why  they  do  not  ?  since  the 
Greeks  would  be  so  ready  to  co-operate  with  them :"  being, 
to  use  their  own  expression,  devoured  by  ilie  Turks. 

'*  We  left  Andrutzena  with  regret,  and  passed  through  a 
rich  valley  to  Caritena,  where  we  were  kindly  received  by 
the  vaivode,  who  retired  on  our  accoimt  into  his  harem,  re- 
questing us  to  make  use  of  his  apartments  as  we  pleased  and 
to  order  what  refreshments  we  desired;  for  he  said  that  his 
sovereign  was  rich,  and  happy  to  entertain  such  good 
friends  as  the  English.  We  took  him  at  his  word,  as  a 
painful  march  through  the  rain  had  given  us  strong  appe- 
tites. After  our  repast,  he  begged  leave  to  pay  us  a  visit, 
and  a  more  polite  Turk  I  have  never  met  with. 

"  We  walked  over  the  ruins  of  Megalopolis  and  saw 
those  of  the  ancient  city  of  Lycosura,  but  found  nothing 
very  interesting :  then  having  passed  a  ridge  of  mountains 
which  forms  a  natural  boundary  between  Arcadia  and 
Messenia,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  Ithome,  one  of  the  most 
striking  mountains  in  Greece :  but  in  the  midst  of  our  re- 
flections upon  the  disasters  of  Messene  we  were  overtaken 
by  rain  in  a  very  dark  night,  and  lost  our  way  in  a  marsh  : 
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after  four  hours,  feeling  for  the  road,  and  riding  through 
Indian  com  higher  than  ourselves,  in  constant  dread  of 
bogs  and  ditches,  we  discovered  a  light,  and  were  received 
into  a  Greek  cottage ;  where  we  supped  on  bread  and  figs, 
in  company  with  some  very  beautiful  daughters  of  our 
host. 

"  Next  morning  we  proceeded  to  Calamata  and  found 
a  Greek  agent  of  our  consul,  who  lodged  us  in  a  high 
tower.  The  shutters  of  its  windows  were  pierced  with 
the  bullets  of  the  M ainiots  in  their  constant  quarrels  vrith 
the  Turks,  who  are  more  humble  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  fierce  and  independent  neighbours.  In  the  even- 
ing we  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol  in  the  house  of  an 
Albanian  guard  just  under  our  windows ;  and  foimd  that 
this  man  had  shot  his  owa  brother  in  a  quarrel.  I  shall 
always  retain  an  unpleasant  impression  of  my  visit  here, 
from  the  horrible  stories  we  heard  as  occurring  almost 
daily  among  the  savage  race  of  Albanian  Turks,  or  their 
still  more  savage  neighbours  of  Maina.  As  we  were  anxi- 
ous to  take  a  trip  into  this  country,  a  young  native  in 
the  English  service  who  happened  to  be  here,  offered  us 
his  protection,  and  assured  the  vice-consul  of  our  safety. 
We  therefore  put  ourselves  under  his  guidance  and  rowed 
across  to  the  shore  of  ancient  Laconia,  eager  as  you 
may  suppose,  to  see  the  only  firee  Greeks  remaining ;  an 
extraordinary  people  who  since  the  time  of  the  Spartans 
have  defended  themselves  against  Romans,  Turks,  and  all 
who  attempted  to  invade  their  country. 

^'  We  were  received  on  the  shore  by  the  brother  of  our 
friend,  and  others,  armed  with  pistols  and  guns,  which  they 
discharged  as  a  salute  on  our  approach.  We  could  not  but 
perceive  immediately  the  influence  of  freedom.  Instead 
of  that  languid  desolate  appearance  which  the  other  parts 
of  Greece  present,  all  here  was  cultivated ;  every  patch  of 
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ground  was  tilled  and  planted  with  uncommon  care  :  the 
countenances  of  the  men  were  cheerful  and  open,  and 
those  of  the  women  the  handsomest  I  have  seen  in  Greece, 
except  at  Andrutzena.  They  bid  us  welcome  in  the  most 
engaging  manner,  by  the  expression  '  Many  years  to 
you ;'  civilities  which  are  not  very  frequent  in  the  rest  of 
the  Morea :  the  boys  collected  round  us  and  said,  if  we 
were  Englishmen  we  were  fine  fellows :  they  asked  why 
we  had  not  arms  with  us,  and  what  we  had  to  defend 
ourselves  with  ?  they  shook  their  hands  towards  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  Turks,  and  said,  the  ruffians  dare  not  come 
among  them.  As  we  passed  the  churches,  which  are 
really  handsome,  they  rang  the  bells,  to  show  us  the  extent 
of  their  liberty,  for  the  Turks  permit  neither  a  bell  nor  a 
steeple  to  the  Christian  churches.  Our  curiosity  was  so 
much  inflamed  by  this  visit  that  we  resolved  to  pene- 
trate further  into  the  country ;  so  we  made  a  bargain 
with  a  boatman,  to  carry  us  under  his  protection  into 
the  interior,  that  we  might  complete  our  researches. 
We  returned  therefore  for  the  present,  rowing  round  the 
coast. 

"  As  we  passed  the  mountain  which  divides  M aina 
from  the  rest  of  the  Morea,  the  small  villages  on  the  sum- 
mits were  covered  with  black  clouds  rolling  amongst  them, 
from  whence  the  most  violent  thunder  and  lightning  pro- 
ceeded :  the  effect  of  their  situation  amidst  the  surround- 
ing darkness  was  more  striking  than  I  can  describe.  On 
our  return  to  Calamata,  the  vice-consul  objected  to  our 
boatman,  and  with  some  reason,  if  the  story  was  true 
that  he  had  murdered  a  doctor  whom  he  brought 
from  Coron,  suspecting  that  he  had  wealth  in  his  pos- 
session." 

Thus  far  Mr.  CockerelFs  interesting  account  of  his 
own    excursion :    the    following    extract   relates    to  the 
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removal  of  the  Phigalian  marbles^  which  took  place  dur- 
ing a  voyage  which  he  made  to  Sicily. 

"  How  much  I  regret  that  I  was  not  of  that  delightful 
party  at  PhigaUa,  which  amounted  to  above  fifteen  per- 
sons. On  the  top  of  Mount  Cotylium,  whence  there 
is  a  grand  prospect  over  nearly  all  Arcadia,  they  esta- 
blished themselves  for  three  months,  building  round  the 
temple  huts  covered  with  the  boughs  of  trees,  until  they 
had  almost  formed  a  village,  which  they  denominated 
FrancopoUs.  They  had  frequently  fifty  or  eighty  men  at 
work  in  the  temple,  and  a  band  of  Arcadian  music  was 
constantly  playing,  to  entertain  this  numerous  assem- 
blage: when  evening  put  an  end  to  work,  dances  and 
songs  commenced,  lambs  were  roasted  whole  on  a  long 
wooden  spit,  and  the  whole  scene,  in  such  a  situation,  at 
such  an  interesting  time,  when  every  day  some  new  and 
beautiful  work  of  the  best  age  of  sculpture  was  brought 
to  light,  is  hardly  to  be  imagined.  Apollo  must  have 
wondered  at  the  carousals  which  disturbed  his  long  re- 
pose, and  have  thought  that  his  glorious  days  of  old 
were  returned  ! 

"  The  success  of  our  enterprise  astonished  every  one ; 
and  in  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  good 
fortune  attended  us.  Just  at  this  time  Vely  Pasha 
was  removed  from  his  government:  we  should  have 
been  much  embarrassed  by  our  agreement  vrith  him, 
which  made  him  proprietor  of  half  the  marbles ;  but 
he  was  now  very  glad  to  sell  us  his  share ;  and  scarcely 
were  the  treasures  put  on  board  a  vessel,  ere  the  oflBi- 
cers  of  the  new  pasha  came  down  to  the  port  with 
the  intent  of  seizing  the  whole;  but  they  were  then 
safe." 

About  noon  on  the  22d  of  September,  we  left  our  con- 
finement in  Tripolizza,  determined  to  represent  the  con- 
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duct  of  the  pasha  at  Constantinople,  and  return  to  travel 
through  the  Morea  in  spite  of  him.  Crossing  the  great 
plain  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  passing  the  site  of 
Tegea,  we  entered  the  defile  of  Mount  Parthenion,  where 
the  Athenian  ambassador  Pheidippides  is  reported  to  have 
held  a  conference  with  Pan,  when  that  cloven-footed 
deity  taxed  the  Athenians  with  ingratitude  for  having 
erected  no  temple  to  a  benefactor  who  had  so  often  as- 
sisted them  by  striking  a  panic  into  their  enemies.*  From 
the  summit  of  this  hill  we  first  caught  a  glance  of  the 
.^^ean  Sea  with  the  isles  of  Hydra  and  Spezzia  lying 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Argolic  Gulf,  its  ornaments  and 
defence:  the  beautiful  fountain  Amymone  was  scarcely 
visible  when  we  passed  it,  through  the  obscure  shades  of 
twilight ;  but  we  were  able  to  observe  a  white  mist  of 
malaria  emanating  fix>m  the  Lernsean  marsh,  the  poison- 
ous breath  of  that  very  hydra  f  which  has  again  appeared 
to  depopulate  this  unfortunate  country :  when  will  ano- 
ther Hercules  arise  to  crush  the  monster  ? 

The  darkness  of  night  had  enveloped  Argos  when  we 
approached  that  city :  no  light  gleamed  from  the  deserted 
citadel  of  Larissa  like  that  which  shone  to  cheer  the  fugi- 
tive PolynicesrJ  but,  like  him,  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  seek  a  residence  under  the  protecting  shelter 

*  The  jost  representations  of  the  Deity  prodaced  the  desired  effect :  henee 
the  origin  of  the  Cave  of  Pan,  that  wp6<r$of^¥  &rrp6F  ander  the  north-east 
end  of  the  Athenian  acropolis.  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  106. 

t  "  Veteri  (spumat  jam)  Lema  Teneno."  Stat.  Theh.  i. 
The  wisdom  which  dictated  the  lahorions  drainage  of  this  marsh  was  desig* 
nated  nnder  the  idea  of  Minerva  assisting  Hercules  in  the  destraction  of  the 
Hjdra.  Pansan.  Eliac.  c.  xni.  4. 

i  "  Ah  Inacbiis  Ticta  caligine  tectis 

Emicuit  locem  deveza  io  moenia  pandens 
Larisssns  apex."        Stat.  Theh.  i. 
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of  a  portico,  had  it  not  been  for  the  authority  of  our 
Turkish  tchocodar:  nor  could  even  he  gain  admittance 
into  a  house  at  this  unseasonable  hour  until  he  not  only 
threatened  to  break  down  the  door,  but  actually  com- 
menced the  execution  of  his  threats. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Next  morning  the  8un  had  scarcely  appeared  above  the 
horizon  when  I  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  Larisseean 
acropolis.  This  lofty  rock,  domineering  over  the  city,  is 
crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  large  Venetian  fortress, 
built  upon  the  substruction  of  its  Cyclopean  walls.  The 
view  was  transcendantly  beautiful;  but  even  more  inter- 
esting by  its  associations  than  by  its  natural  magnificence. 
Before  me  lay  that  plain  where  knowledge  was  first  trans- 
planted into  Europe  from  the  prolific  regions  of  the  east ; 
a  plain  so  identified  with  the  earliest  ages  of  Grecian 
story,*  that  every  object  upon  which  my  eye  rested  might 
have  formed  a  subject  for  the  muse ;  the  very  cradle  of 
demi-gods  and  heroes,  the  scene  of  the  most  impassioned 
writings  of  the  Grecian  poets. 

Long  before  the  ship  Argo  transported  its  heroic  freight 
over  the  iEgean  waves,  or  the  Egyptian  Neith,t  the 

*  naXahtpa  5i  rdp  'EKKnvutthf  rk  *ApyoKuck  rh  inrh  *Jpdxov  Kiym,  &c  CI. 
Alex.  Strom.  1. 1.  ISS. 

t  AjyvnTiori  fikw  rofhfofta  VrftB,  'EWipmrrl  i^  As  6  hniwmif  ?Jyos,  *A9ifr£. 
Plato  in  Tlmso.  Her  wonhip  was  Tery  early  introdoced  into  Thebes,  where 
•he  was  called  Minerra  Onc»a  (Nonni  Dionys.  t.  15.)  and  one  of  the 
seven  gates  was  named  NHITAI  after  its  patroness :  there  was  also  a  city  of 
Bceotia  naaied  AUiens.  Pausan.  1.  iii.  7S.  2. 
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divine  Minerva,  occupied  her  Cecropian  citadel,  Danaus 
brought  hither  the  dark  rudiments  of  Memphian  mytho- 
logy and  science.*  But  the  smiling  plains,  the  sunny 
hills,  and  transparent  atmosphere  of  Greece,  soon  cast 
their  own  bright  tints  over  the  gloomy  institutions  of  her 
Egyptian  colonists  :f  to  their  mournful  rites  and  widling 
sacrifices  succeeded  the  brilliant  pomp,  the  festive  dance, 
and  the  animating  choir;  to  their  frightful  catacombs, 
the  purifying  fire  of  the  funeral  pile ;  to  their  ponderous 
architecture,  the  light  elegance  of  the  dipteral  temple ;  to 
the  unbending  forms  of  their  stiff  square  sculpture,  the 
grace  and  swell  of  more  than  human  beauty ;  to  their  un- 
couth dialect,  a  language  that  combined  sweetness  with 
strength  and  copiousness  with  precision. 

The  mysteries  of  the  ancient  helio-arkite  worship  were 
soon  confined  to  the  bosoms  of  the  initiated,  whilst  all  the 

*  The  colony  of  Danaus,  though  not  the  first  inhabitants,  appear  to  bare 
instructed  Tery  early  the  rude  barbarians  already  possessed  of  Argot  in  tlie 
arts  of  civil  life  and  the  ceremonies  of  religious  worship. 

nd\cu  HtkBuryot  AorolSoi  8i  H^tndpov,  says  Orestes.  (£urip.Or.  9S1.) 
Danaus  is  ssid  by  Polybius  (I.  zxxit.  c.  2);  to  have  instructed  them  in  the  art 
of  digging  wells,  as  particuisrly  necessary  in  this  thirsty  plain.  All  ancient 
authors  confess  that  the  religious  rites,  &c.  of  Greece  came  originally  from 
Egypt.  2x^^i^  Sc  vdi^ra  rh  oMfietra  rfir  9cfiy  ^  Aly^irrov  4Kfi\tf$9  is  tV 
*EXX(i8a,  says  Herodotus  (lib.  ii.  c.  50.)  Even  in  the  time  of  Paosanias  the 
Argive  women  sang  their  mournful  elegies  in  celebrating  the  rites  of  the  Syrian 
Adonis»  the  Thammuz  of  Ezekiel.  Paus.  Cor.  c.  xx.  5.  It  was  the  intimate 
connexion  of  the  Greek  rites  and  ceremonies  with  those  of  Egypt,  that  mskes 
Heliodorus  so  naturally  observe  in  his  iEthiopics  (lib.  iL)  that  the  philoso- 
phers at  Delphi  hung  with  delight  upon  the  discourse  of  Calasiris  when  it 
related  to  Egypt,  and  thst  they  were  never  weary  of  asking  him  questions 
relating  to  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians.  Aly^wrutv  yhp  &covaiia  Koi  9ifpiiui 
war  'EAAifyuc^f  iiee^f  iwcfyttyiraror, 

t\£gyptiaca  numinum  fana  plena  plangoribus  Gneca  plerumque  chorcis. 
Apul.  de  genio  Soc.  The  Argives  retained  only  the  melancholy  rites  of 
Adonis  out  of  all  those  which  they  had  received  from  their  Egyptian  colonists. 
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characters,  attributes,  and  passions  that  could  be  ascribed 
to  the  Supreme  Deity,  were  personified  in  a  thousand 
forms.  Hence  Neptune  calmed  the  raging  ocean  with 
his  trident ;  Pluto  took  possession  of  his  infernal  palace 
and  ruled  the  shades  ;  Apollo  occupied  his  oracular  shrines, 
and  Diana  became  the  huntress  of  the  silver  bow ;  war- 
riors ranged  themselves  under  the  banners  of  Mars,  and 
the  successful  lover  raised  an  altar  to  the  Cytherean 
queen  :  the  woods  became  peopled  with  satyrs,  fauns,  and 
dryads;  every  fountain  had  its  protecting  naiad,  and 
every  river  flowed  from  the  urn  of  its  sedge-crowned 
deity :  illustrious  mortals  too  were  raised  by  the  gratitude 
of  posterity  to  the  rank  of  celestial  beings  :  the  lyre  and 
the  harp  resounded  with  the  praises  both  of  gods  and 
heroes:  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  sites  were 
ornamented  with  temples,  altars,  porticoes  and  statues; 
whilst  the  pomp  of  processions,  the  elegance  of  rural 
{&ies,  and  the  contests  of  the  theatre,  fed  the  flame  of  that 
brilliant  imagination,  that  love  of  the  beautiful,  that  elec- 
trifying sensibility,  which  vibrating  on  the  nerves  of  its 
population  made  Greece  the  land  of  taste  and  sentiment. 
Such  reflections  is  the  view  from  Larissa  calculated  to 
inspire  into  the  mind ;  nor  is  the  eye  less  dehghted  with 
the  soft  features  of  the  surrounding  landscape:  amidst 
the  retreating  fblds  of  that  fine  semicircle  of  mountains 
which  enclose  the  plain,  my  eye  caught  the  majestic 
summits  of  Ai^cadian  Cyllene,  the  parent  of  the  'Grecian 
lyre ;  from  thence  passing  over  two  conical  peaks  which 
tower  alofl  behind  imperial  Mycenee,  it  rested  upon  the 
heights  of  Arachneeum,  where  that  last  light  gleamed  in 
the  beacon-train  *  which  announced  the  fall  of  Troy  and 

*  The  first  beacon  was  Ugbted  upon  Mount  Ida,  and  saccessiTely  upon 
Hennsos,  Athos,  Macistiis,  Messapius,  Cithvron,  iEgipIanctus^  and  Arach- 
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gave  the  signal  for  an  adulterous  queen  to  whet  the 
murderous  axe  against  the  royal  Agamemnon.  In  the 
plain  itself  appeared  the  ruins  of  MycencB  and  Tiryns, 
with  Nauplia  couched,  as  it  were,  under  its  towering 
citadel  of  Palamedi ;  beyond  it  lay  the  Argolic  bay  bear* 
ing  clusters  of  islands  like  gems  on  its  resplendent  bosom ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  rock  on  which  I  stood  Argos 
was  extended,  amidst  whose  dark  cypress  groves  the 
Turkish  mosque  raised  up  its  delicate  and  graceful  mi- 
naret. It  was  upon  this  imagery,  glowing  under  the 
same  brilliant  sun  which  now  illuminated  it,  but  adorned 
with  every  grace  of  art,  and  sanctified  by  every  glori- 
ous recollection,  that  the  poor  Argive  turned  his  dying 
thoughts  when  stretched  upon  a  foreign  plain.  "  Stemi- 
tur  et  dulces  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos."  I  was  sur- 
prised that  a  noble  poet,  whose  enchanting  strains  have 
added  interest  even  to  scenes  sung  by  the  Grecian  muses, 
should  think  the  epithet  in  this  passage  misappUed  :*  it 
appeared  to  me  on  the  contrary  a  strong  instance  of  that 
discriminating  taste  which  characterizes  the  ancient  poets : 
softness  and  repose  are  the  peculiar  features  of  this  fine 
plain  and  the  undulating  outline  of  its  surrounding  moun- 
tains :  nor  can  I  persuade  myself  that  Virgil  used  the 
epithet  in  a  moral  rather  than  a  natural  sense,  which 
would  deprive  the  passage  of  its  greatest  beauty  if  that 
country  must  contain  real  charms  of  scenery  which  shall 
inspire  its  inhabitants  with  such  vivid  attachment :  what 


naeum,  ^sch.  Again.  272,  &c.  I  believe  Una  is  tlie  first  instance  of  tele- 
graphic signals  npon  record. 

*  Notes  to  Cbilde  Harold,  p.  167. 

t  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  I  might  observe  that  Statins  applies  tlie 
tame  epithet  to  Argos  when  it  most  be  used  in  the  primary  sense.  TydeuB, 
in  whose  moutli  lie  puts  it,  was  not  a  native  and  bad  none  of  those  mental 
associations  which  could  make  the  secondary  sense  applicable. 
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poet  would  risk  a  dying  Dutchman  breathing  out  his 
soul  in  e£fusions  of*  tenderness  for  the  dykes  of  Holland  ? 
No ;  it  is  the  Swiss  peasant  with  whom  we  sympathize, 
when  in  the  last  agonies  of  death  his  mind  dwells  with 
melancholy  regret  upon  the  hills  and  vales  of  his  romantic 
coimtry. 

On  my  descent  I  entered  into  a  deep  cavern  at  the 
S.E.  end  of  the  rock,  whose  sides,  of  natural  marble, 
retain  the  remnants  of  an  extremely  fine  and  polished 
stucco.  Advancing  towards  its  extremity  and  ruminating 
upon  the  story  of  Danae,  in  whose  brazen  chamber  I  be- 
gan to  fancy  myself,  I  was  startled  by  a  tremendous  howl, 
when  a  large  animal  of  a  bright  dun  colour  rushed  past 
me  as  fast  as  three  legs  could  carry  him ;  the  fourth  had 
been  broken  or  severely  hurt,  and  the  poor  beast  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  solitude  of  this  retreat,  from  whence 
I  unwarily  disturbed  him:  whether  it  was  a  wolf  or  a 
large  Albanian  dog  I  was  unable  to  discover ;  but  the 
circumstance  made  me  cautious  in  future  of  entering  such 
places  alone  without  any  means  of  defence.  In  strolling 
through  the  modern  city  I  entered  a  beautiful  cemetery, 
adjoining  to  a  mosque,  and  shaded  by  a  stately  grove 
of  funereal  cypresses :  there  I  beheld  several  interesting 
groups  of  veiled  females,  seated  in  deep  and  silent  sorrow 
at  the  head  of  graves  which  they  had  adorned  with 
flowers.  In  our  future  journey  we  seldom  or  ever  passed 
these  sacred  spots  without  observing  similar  instances  of 
woman's  permanent  and  devoted  attachment  to  the  lost 
object  of  her  affection.  Can  the  Turks,  with  such  ex- 
amples before  their  eyes,  believe  the  dogmas  of  their 
religion  concerning  the  sex,  or  can  they  wish  the  com- 
panions of  their  mortal  lot  to  be  replaced  even  by  the 
houries  of  a  Mahometan  paradise  ?  On  my  arrival  at 
our  lodging  we  held  a  consultation  upon  the  propriety 
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of  remaining  a  few  days  at  Argos,  and  resolved  to  satisfy 
our  curiosity,  in  spite  of  the  surly  tyrant  who  ruled  in 
Tripolizza:  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  our  determina- 
tion, for  otherwise  we  should  have  enjoyed  but  a  very 
transitory  gUmpse  of  this  beautiful  region  :  rarely  does 
a  traveller  recover  the  opportunity  of  visiting  those  in- 
teresting scenes  which  he  may  have  passed  either  by 
accident  or  design. 

Having  procured  horses  and  a  guide  from  the  vaivode, 
we  directed  our  course  towards  the  citadel  of  Tiryns,  to 
inspect  that  ancient  piece  of  fortification.  The  country 
exhibited  a  cheerful  scene  from  the  gatherers  of  cotton 
scattered  over  the  thirsty  plain,  which  is  very  celebrated 
for  this  production.  The  shrub  is  about  two  feet  high ; 
its  flower,  which  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  is  succeeded  by  a 
round  capsule  vnth  four  partitions  containing  seeds,  to 
which  is  attached  a  white  down :  when  the  cotton  is  ripe 
the  pods  open  and  display  their  concealed  treasure.  The 
men  were  busy  cutting  them  off  the  stalks,  whilst  an  im- 
mense number  of  women  and  children  were  carrying  them 
towards  bags  prepared  to  receive  them.  In  about  an  hour 
we  dismounted  under  the  acropolis  of  Prcetus,  the  vene- 
rable and  impressive  appearance  of  which  carries  us  back 
to  the  remotest  periods  of  history,  whilst  its  massive  vealls 
and  their  pecuUar  construction  suggest  various  subjects 
for  reflection  and  research.  The  strength  of  this  forti- 
fication is  noticed  by  Homer,*  and  exaggerated  by  Pau- 
sanias,  who,  when  he  observes  that  a  pair  of  mules  viras 
unable  to  draw  its  smallest  stone,  or  when  he  joins  it 
with  the  Egyptian  pyramids  as  an  object  of  curiosity, 
uses  the  licence,  without  the  spirit,  of  poetry.  The  sta- 
bility however  of  these  uncemented  masses  is  such  that 
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they  have  withstood  the  storms  of  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years,  and  still  remain  in  an  extraordinary  state  of 
perfection,  probably  as  entire  as  when  they  were  inspected 
by  the  Grecian  topographer. 

This  citadel  stands  upon  a  low  eminence,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  plain,  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial:  its 
dimensions  are  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  yards  in 
length  and  seventy-five  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  in  shape 
it  has  been  imagined  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
double-prowed  ship  that  conveyed  Danaus  to  the  shores 
of  Greece ;  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this  conjecture  it  may 
possibly  contain  some  mystical  allusion  to  the  Egyptian 
worship.  It  had  three  entrances ;  the  largest  on  the  east- 
em  side,  towards  the  city,  was  flanked  by  a  massive 
tower  of  solid  masonry :  a  grand  flight  of  steps  led  up  to 
it,  on  the  left  of  which  (i.  e.  towards  the  sea)  the  forti- 
fications are  most  perfect.  Their  natural  base  is  here 
heightened  and  strengthened  by  enormous  walls  sur- 
mounted with  very  curious  covered  galleries,  containing 
large  apertures  from  whence  assailants  might  be  annoyed 
with  missile  weapons ;  and  this  lower  tier  of  defence  was 
probably,  when  perfect,  crowned  by  an  upper  range  of 
castellated  battlements.  The  shape  of  these  apertures, 
as  also  the  roof  of  the  galleries,  is  a  highly  pointed  arch ; 
though  in  construction  it  diflers  entirely  from  that  which 
we  call  Gothic.  The  Tirynthian  arch  is  formed  by  the 
simple  contrivance  of  stones  placed  in  horizontal  courses, 
and  projecting  one  over  the  other,  the  inner  surface  of  each 
block  being  cut  away  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  de- 
grees till  the  opposite  sides  meet.*  The  stones  used 
throughout  are  huge  polyhedric  masses,  piled  upon  each 
other  without  any  accuracy  as  to  joints,  and   rendered 

*  The  meaning  of  the  author  will  perhaps  appear  more  clear  to  the  reader 
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steady  chiefly  by  their  own  incumbent  weight ;  for  which 
reason  we  frequently  find  the  largest  in  the  upper  courses. 
The  interstices  of  the  walls  were  filled  up  with  stones  of 
smaller  size,  though  many  of  these  have  fallen  fipom  their 
places  without  apparent  injury  to  the  building.  This 
ancient  fortress  is  a  pure  specimen  of  that  peculiar  species 
►  of  masonry  termed  by  Pausanias  and  other  writers  Cyclo- 
pean, of  which  there  are  but  few^enuine  remains  in  Greece. 
In  viewing  generally  the  antiquities  of  this  country,  we 
admire  the  works  of  a  people  endued  with  consummate  taste 
and  judgment ;  in  whose  edifices  we  trace  designs  of  genius 
and  contrivances  of  science  by  which  we  ourselves  are 
guided  in  similar  operations :  but  in  contemplating  these 
rough  enormous  masses  in  the  ruins  of  Tiryns,  heaped  up 
with  Uttle  art  but  with  immense  labour  and  powerful  means, 
we  seem  carried  beyond  the  reach  of  authentic  records 
into  the  remotest  ages  of  venerable  antiquity ;  ages  whose 
obscurity  is  but  partially  illuminated  by  gleams  of  historic 
truth.  An  extraordinary  set  of  persons^es  called  the  Cy- 
clopes are  presented  to  our  inu^nation,  the  offspring  of 
the  gods,  heroes  of  poetic  fable,  and  monsters  of  gi- 
gantic stature:*  hence  we  naturally  become  anxious  to 
extend  our  inquiries  into  the  origin  and  character  of  these 
remarkable  beings,  who  are  said  to  have  introduced  into 
Europe  not  only  architecture,  but  the  metallurgic  art,t 

ftfter  an  inspection  of  the  annexed  figare,  which  represents  not  any  part  of  the 
gaUeriei,  hat  only  the  principle  of  their  construction. 


*  "CUntMp  KvkXww4s  re  jccd  Bypta  ^\a  Tiydprwr  Odyss.  if,  206. 
t  Plin.  'N.  Hist.  1.  vii.  c.  66.    Apollodorus  (I.  4.)  says  they  were  the  first 
who  formed  the  helmet  for  Pluto :  see  also  a  Corinthian  coin  given  hy  Cairera, 
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the  invention  of  light-houses,  and  the  celebration  of  certain 
curious  religious  rites ;  who  left  behind  them  a  fiune  for 
genius  and  enterprise  *  so  superior  to  those  early  nations 
amongst  whom  they  spread  themselves  under  the  titles  of 
Cadmians,  Ideei  Dactyli,  Curetes,  Telchines,  Laestrigones, 
and  Cyclopes,  that  in  succeeding  ages  they  figured  in  the 
writings  of  the  poets  as  the  fellow-workmen  of  Vulcan, 
and  the  architects  of  the  Plutonian  Pandsemonium ;  nay, 
they  were  even  worshipped  as  deities  and  received  sacri- 
fice upon  the  altars  which  they  had  erected. 

There  seems  little  doubt  but  that  these  colonists  emi- 
grated to  Greece  principally  from  those  nurseries  of  early 
science  Egypt  and  Phoenicia :  that  they  came  over  the  sea 
seems  denoted  by  their  being  called  the  Sons  of  Ocean  or 
of  Neptune,+  and  the  walls  of  Mycenae  are  said  to  have 
been  constructed  according  to  the  Phoenician,  which  is 
the  same  as  to  say,  Egyptian  style  of  architecture,  {^otvixi 
xavifi.)  Their  origin  is  referred  by  Mr.  Bryant  to  an  Am- 
monian  tribe  of  Anakim,  men  of  great  stature,;}:  descended 
from  the  sons  of  Anac,  of  the  same  family  as  the  Hivites 
or  Ophites  who  settled  on  the  borders  of  Canaan,  adoring 
the  sun  under  the  symbol  of  a  serpent  in  whose  honour 

De«cTipt«  iEtne.  p.  10.  Tbey  ire  joined  by  Sutios  with  the  Telchinet  (a 
people  of  the  etme  fiunily)  in  the  conetraction  of  Harmonia's  fatal  necklace. 
Theb.  1.  ii.  These  Telchioes  are  said  to  have  forged  the  trident  of  Neptune, 
(CaHim.  hymn,  ad  Del.  SO)  as  also  the  sickle  with  which  Saturn  mutilated  his 
father  Ccelus,  and  which  framed  the  harbour  of  Messana,  thence  called  Dancle 
orZancle. 

*  The  old  Scholiast  upon  Statius,  lib.  L  observes  "  quicquid  magnitudine 
soa  oobtle  est,  Cyclopum  manu  labricatum  dicitur."  See  also  Plutarch.  Dis- 
sert, de  Virtnte  docenda.  sub.  init. 

t  Tiorriov  voiSci  8<ov.    Eorip.  Cyd.  SO. 
Ma  jhp  TlMftM  r^  rtiUrra  ff"  I  KAkAa^.     361. 

I  *Evo^c  ik  irol  rhw  0«M\4a  r&it  ^aiditmif  Xiyorra  c&ai  rohs  ^aianotfs  iyyhs 
Bcw9p  KTKAAOAS  md  rl  Ttyirrm  Wos.  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  29. 2. 
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they  institated  fire-worship  and  the  cmel  practice  of  human 
sacrifices.  Their  chief  places  of  settlement  seem  to  have 
been  the  fertile  plains  of  Catana  and  Leontium  *  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily^  being  considered  by  Thucydides 
and  other  historians  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  that 
beautiful  island.  Homer  gives  an  interesting  description 
of  their  mode  of  Ufe,  habits,  and  customs  in  the  adven- 
tures of  Ulysses  with  Polyphemus,  and  Euripides  particu- 
larizes their  most  remarkable  qualities  : 

rifi^  is  AhvaUof  w4rp€af 

*l/  ol  iUpmr%$  vorriov  vcuScf  8<oO 

K^KkofWMS  oUov^  irrp*  fpfni*  Mpoteriim,    Cyd.  90. 

In  this  passage  they  are  said  to  inhabit  desert  caves  in 
the  region  of  Mount  ^tna,  to  be  one-eyed,  Sons  of  the 
Ocean  Ood,  and  slayers  of  men.f  This  latter  imputation 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  their  introducing  the  cruel 
rites  of  fire-worship  from  the  East  and  sacrificing  unfor- 
tunate strangers  whom  chance  drove  upon  their  coasts ;% 
a  custom  which  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  amongst  the  Lamii 
of  Italy,  and  the  LsBStrigones  of  Sicily.     In  process  of 

*  "Tv^  A^iTp  Tji  wvpurrdicr^  *^P^*  Cycl.  297.  Cyclopes  itaque  hi,  qao- 
niam  portentoMB  erant  corporis  itatars,  non  nrbes,  non  oppida,  ted  ^tnsos 
Leontmoaqoe  ac  aHoa  ezunue  roagnitodinia  specoa,  quas  io  dilectis  »ibi  mon- 
tibaa  effodenmt  (at  in  banc  uaqne  etatem  oemere  licet)  habitabant.  FasseDo 
de  l"i*  Sidlie  habitat,  c.  1. 

t  In  a  subsequent  passage  he  calls  them  roen-eatera  (Cycl.  92.)  bat  canni- 
balism does  not  well  agree  with  that  pastoral  life  which  these  primitive  inhabi- 
tants led,  nor  with  their  simple  food  of  mills  and  cheese  and  now  and  then  a 
sheep  or  kid,  nor  with  that  attachment  to  music  by  which  they  coald  even 
attract  the  sea*nymph8  from  their  caves  to  listen. 

"  Quia  etiam,  Polyplieme,  fera  Oalat»a  sab  ^tna 

Ad  tua  rorantes  carmina  flexit  equos."  Propert.  iii.  £1.  ii.  5. 

X  ObUU  fio\kv  ^vp*  5<rrt5  oO  Korta^dyii,  Cycl.  12S.  and  the  Chorus  calls 
this  a  sacrifice.  *'Ex«  0vclw  K^KXt^,  865. 
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time,  when  the  Cyclopes  themselves  became  objects  of 
worship  and  received  divine  honours,*  they  were  propi- 
tiated by  similar  rites ;  for  Apollodorus  (lib.  iii.)  informs 
us  that  the  Athenians  during  a  dreadful  pestilence  offered 
in  sacrifice  three  virgins,  daughters  of  Hyacinthus,  upon 
the  tomb  of  Gersestus  the  Cyclops.t  They  received  the 
epithet  ftoyoMrf  j  or  *'  one-eyed,"  and  were  represented  with 
a  large  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  "  ArgoUci  clypei 
aut  Phebeeelampadis.instar,"  either  from  the  fire-altars 
which  they  erected,  or  from  the  great  circular  towers 
of  which  Aristotle  says  they  were  the  inventors  :J  these 
they  built  upon  dangerous  coasts,  fixing  therein  large  blaz- 
ing lights,  or  beacons :  nor  is  it  very  improbable  that  the 
poetical  allegory  of  Neptune's  indignation  against  Ulysses 
for  putting  out  the  eye  of  his  son  Polyphemus,  may  have 
been  framed  from  the  extinction  of  the  fire  in  one  of  these 
towers  by  the  Trojan  sailors,  and  the  consequent  wreck  of 
their  vessel.  Mr.  Bryant  indeed  gives  a  more  recondite 
explanation  of  this  extraordinary  feature,  referring  it  to  the 
device  of  an  eye  §  placed  over  the  portal  of  Egyptian  tem- 
ples dedicated  to  Osiris  or  the  sim,  a  deity, 

*Of  ntJrr'  4^pa  iced  "wdtn*  ^tuto^t. 


*  A  temple  was  erected  to  them  upon  the  Iithmos  of  Corinth.  Pausan. 
Corinth,  c  iL  2. 

t  Where,  thoogb  in  all  probabilitjr  the  promontory  of  Gersstus,  which  was 
aacred  to  Neptune  and  contained  some  work  of  the  Cyclopes,  is  by  mistake 
personified,  still  the  existence  of  the  barbarous  custom  is  denoted.  Ulysses 
adjures  Polyphemus  to  spare  his  life,  by  the  Gersstian  promontory  sacred  to 
his  father  Neptune.   Cycl.  1.294. 

X  Torres,  ut  Aristoteles,  Cyclopes  inTenere.  Plin.  lib.  Tiii.  c.  66.  One  of 
these  probably  was  the  celebrated  Pharos  of  Messina,  the  construction  of 
which  is  given  by  ancient  historians  to  Orion.  Close  to  this  Pharos  was  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Neptune  the  reputed  hXher  of  the  Cyclopes. 

§  This  symbol  with  the  addition  of  a  sceptre  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  de 
Isid.  et  Osir.  p.  342.  and  by  Macrobius  Saturn,  c.  xxi. 
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It  is  supposed  that  the  Cyclopes  introduced  the  custom 
of  carving  symbolical  emblems  over  portals,  upon  temples 
and  the  walls  of  citadels,  and  that  the  thunderbolt,  being 
a  frequent  device  of  this  kind,  caused  the  poets  to  repre- 
sent them  as  the  armourers  of  Jupiter.  The  head  of  Me- 
dusa viras  thus  carved  by  them  on  a  building  in  the  acro- 
polis of  Argos,  (Pausan.  Corinth,  c.  xx.  5.)  and  consi- 
dered probably  as  a  charm  or  amulet  ;*  and  I  am  in- 
formed by  good  authority,  that  on  the  Cyclopean  walls  of 
Mundore,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ancient  ruined  cities 
of  India,  there  exist  some  of  the  most  curious  symbols  of 
Free-masonry. 

I  have  said  that  Sicily  was  the  principal  residence  of 
these  extraordinary  personages  in  Europe.  But  they  were 
not  confined  to  Sicily,  nor  can  I  agree  with  those  old 
grammarians  who  reckon  up  three  distinct  species  of  Cy- 
clopes, those  of  Argos,  those  of  Sicily,  and  those  men- 
tioned in  the  theogony  of  Hesiod.  The  Grecian  and  the 
Sicilian  Cyclopes  agree  in  too  many  characteristics  to  have 
a  different  origin.  They  were  similar  in  gigantic  stature, 
in  the  ordinance  of  their  bloody  rites,  in  their  custom  of 
inhabiting  caves,t  and  especially  in  their  architectural 
skill,  j:  With  regard  to  the  Cyclopes  of  Hesiod,  they  are 
merely  the  creatures  of  poetic  fable. 

*  A  nmilar  ornament  or  amulet  in  gold  was  affixed  to  the  S.  wall  of  the 
acropolis  of  Athens  over  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  according  to  Pausanias.  Att. 
c.  xxi.  4.  It  seems  also  to  hare  been  affixed  to  the  pediments  of  priTate 
houses:  see  a  curious  plate  (No.  IV.)  in  Mr.  Taylor  Combe's  Description 
of  Marbles  in  the  British  Museum,  Part.  ii. 

t  The  Cjclop6an  caTes  about  Nauplia  {mnnXala  r&  vcpl  r^r  NcnnrA/ar^ 
Straj^,  ToL  i.  p.  641.)  correspond  with  the  Hanfi  Ipiy^ia  of  Mount  iEtna. 

X  See  a  letter  of  the  Catanians  to  the  architect  Dsadalusyin  Diod.Sic.  vnl.ii. 
p.  656,  ed.  Wess.  See  also  a  letter  of  the  same  to  Phalsris,  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentnm  (p.  657.)  in  which  they  mention  the  braaen  gntes  of  their  temple  of 
Vulcan,  as  the  work  of  the  same  artificers.  Whether  these  letters  be  spurious 
or  not  they  shew  the  opinions  held  concerning  the  Cyclopes  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Sicily. 
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The  first  introduction  of  this  race  into  Argolis  seems  to 
have  been  about  the  year  1379  before  the  Christian  era, 
when  Prcetus  employed  them  to  erect  the  walls  of  Tiryns  : 
this  prince  being  expelled  from  Argos  by  Acrisius,  retired 
to  the  court  of  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia,  whose  daughter  he 
marriedy  and  by  whose  assistance  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  regained  possession  of  Tiryns.  Now  we 
know  from  ApoUodorus  that  extensive  settlements  of  the 
Cyclopes  were  found  in  Caria  and  in  Lycia ;  and  from 
those  countries  Prcetus  in  all  probability  brought  over, 
his  architects,*  who  according  to  their  native  customs  f 
resided  in  the  Nauplian  caverns  during  the  time  spent  in 
fortifying  the  city.  This  specimen  of  their  ingenuity  at 
Tiryns  seems  to  have  met  with  very  general  approbation, 
for  they  were  soon  afterwards  employed  to  erect  the  walls 
of  Ai^os,  Mycense  and  Hermicme ;  and  from  their  nume- 
rous and  extensive  labours,  the  regicm  of  Argolis  has  been 
denominated  the  Cyclopean  Land,  (ya  Kt)x\cox§la.) 

These  accounts  of  ancient  hibtorians  are  strongly  con- 
firmed by  structures  similar  to  the  Tirynthian  and  Myce- 
naean walls  found  over  all  parts  of  Asia.  Mr.  Gropius 
discovered  them  in  Lydia  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus,J 
and  Captain  Beaufort  throughout  the  regions  of  Carama- 
nia ;  Captain  Frankland  in  his  recently  published  tour  says, 
that  in  the  ruins  of  the  Syrian  Berytus  there  is  a  temple 
of  Cyclopean  masonry  containing  enormous  stones,  some 
of  which  he  measured  and  found  them  to  be  twelve  paces 
in  length.     Similar  discoveries  have  been  made  in  Ader-- 

*  Strabo  expressly  sayt  they  came  from  Lycia,  and  that  they  were  iiiTited 
(jurtar^fKurovs),  According  to  Mm  they  were  seven  in  nnmber,  called  yvurrt' 
p6xvptr  (by  Hesychioa  iicx*H^^^^')  ^™  g^ing  their  mamtenance  by 
their  manual  laboor.   Strabo,  vol.  i.  p.  540 — 1. 

t  Od.  y.  112.  ip  9lin9o/xiiTo7s  \a$6pi»0ots*    Strab.  L.  viii.  p.  869. 

t  Raool  Rochctte  des  Coloniea  Grcqaes.   T.  iv.  p.  884. 

VOL.    1.  O 
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iHdjan,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Media,  which  according  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Persians  are  works  of  their  remotest 
heroes  :*  they  exist  even  in  India ;  whilst  they  abound 
in  Epirus,  Macedonia,  Thrace^f  and  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Asia.  In  most  other  parts  also  of  the  old  wodd 
they  may  in  some  shape  or  other  be  seen.  Where  then 
are  we  to  look  for  the  origin  of  that  singular  race  of 
beings  who  have  left  such  indelible  traces  of  their  ex- 
istence and  of  their  peregrinations  ? 

As  Lycia  is  one  of  the  realms  to  which  we  can  certainly 
trace  them  in  a  very  early  period,  let  us  turn  thither  for 
some  clue  to  guide  us  in  our  researches.  Now  Hero- 
dotus says  that  the  Lydans  are  descended  from  the  Cre- 
tans, because  barbarians  formerly  inhabited  the  whole  6f 
Crete  (Clio,  173) ;  we  may  therefore  understand  by  this 
that  they  had  a  common  barbarian  origin.  Moreover 
these  barbarians  were  in  all  probability  Hyperboreans  or 
Celts;  for  not  only  was  Olen  that  most  ancient  of  the  bards 
referred  to  by  the  Greeks,  and  head  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe 
in  Lycia,  an  Hyperborean,  but  Pausanias  says  that  the  Cure- 
tes,  who  are  the  same  as  the  Idsei  Dactyli,  were  of  the  race 
of  Hyperboreans,  and  that  they  came  into  Peloponnesus, 
and  first  instituted  the  Olympian  games.]:  Herodotus 
moreover  traces  certain  religious  rites  from  the  Hyper- 
boreans to  the  Scythians,  and  from  thence  to  the  Sinus 
Adriaticus,  to  Dodona,  the  Sinus  MaUacus,  Eubcea, 
Carystus,  and  fix>m  thence  to  Delos  (lib.  iv.  33.  35); 
whilst  he  commemorates  the  Lycian  Olen  as  the  com- 
poser   of  the    ancient    Hyperborean  odes   sung  by  the 

*  Religions  de  l*Aiitiquit6  par  I.  D.  Guigniaot.  Paris  1885.  T.  i.  p.  11.  &c 

t  Vid.  Scbol.  in  Earip.  Orest.  06S. 

X  EUac.  Prior,  c.  vii.  4.  Amongst  tbem  was  Hercules  the  first  conqoeror, 
who  instituted  the  Hyperborean  prise  of  an  olive  chaplet.  See  Pindar  Olymp. 
Od.  ill.  19—37. 
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Delisns.*  Moreover  Olen  and  Us  Hyperboreans  are  sud 
to  have  carried  their  rites  to  Ddphi,  a  place  ftill  of  Cy- 
clopean buildii^;  where  the  third  built  Pythian  temple 
was  of  that  style  of  architecture.  Cicero  even  says  that 
Apollo  himself  came  to  Delphi  from  the  Hyperboreans^t 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  declares  that  Latona  was  bom 
amongst  Aem.%  The  same  anthor  also  speaking  of  the 
Hyperboreans  (in  a  passage  where  he  seems  veiy  strongly 
to  deingnate  them  as  British  Druids)  says  they  have  a 
peculiar  attachment  to  the  Greeks,  especially  to  the  Athe- 
nians §  and  Ddians.  Clandian  too  observes  that  when 
Apollo  forsook  the  Pythian  shrine,  he  betook  himself 
to  them, 

pulcber  Apollo 

Lastnit  Hypciboress  Delphis  cessantibira  aras. 

The  opinion  of  Aristotle,  transmitted  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tias,|t  that  philosophy  came  fix>m  the  Gauls  (or  Celtse) 
to  the  Greeks,  tends  strongly  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
these  Hyperborean  Celts  were  among  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal colonizers  of  ancient  Greece,  instituting  peculiar  sacred 
rites,  and  building  those  temples,  citadels,  treasuries,  and 
other  great  structures  to  which  the  epithet  Cyclopean 
IS  applied.  Amongst  them  history  has  preserved  the 
names  of  two  celebrated  architects,  Trophonius  and  Aga- 
medes,  who  raised  an  Hyperborean  temple  for  Apollo  at 

*  It  is  a  cmioiu  drciiiiistaDce  that  Herodotos,  speaking  of  tlie  Hyper- 
boreans and  Issedones.  makes  mention  of  a  nation  amongst  them  said  to  be 
one-eyed,  tiow6^a\fiM,  ir.  87.  It  may  be  remarked  also  that  Pindar  makes 
Perseos,  the  very  founder  of  the  Cylop^an  Myeens,  take  a  journey  to  the 
Hyperboreans.    Pyth.  Od.  z.  47. 

t  De  nat.  Deor.  iii.  c.  27. 

t  Lib.  iu  p.  ISO. 

^  At  Athena  the  Pnyx  is  a  iMst  andaat  Cydop^an  stmctore. 

|DeTit.FhUos.c«i. 
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Delphi,  and  for  Neptune  near  Mantinea,  treasuries  for 
MinyaSy  and  a  palace  for  Amphitryon:  and  that  some 
of  the  Greeks  themselves  had  a  notion  of  the  Cyclopes 
being  a  Celtic  tribe,  appears  from  the  expression  of  Bac- 
chylhdeSy  that  Galatus,  lUyrius,  and  Celtus  were  the 
sons  of  Polyphemus. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  quotations  from  an- 
cient and  modem  authors  respecting  this  curious  people ; 
but  it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  the  architecture  of  which  they 
appear  to  have  spread  the  first  rudiments  in  Greece. 

Of  that  pecuUar  style  properly  termed  Cyclopean,  where 
rude  masses  of  broken  rock  are  IfCboriously  piled  one  upon 
the  other,  I  observed  but  few  vestiges :  the  largest  speci- 
men is  at  Tiryns,  and  the  rudest  at  Ephyre  of  Thesprotia : 
the  finest  is  exhibited  by  the  great  portal  in  the  acropolis 
of  Mycenae,*  most  part  of  which  edifice  appears  to  have 
been  renewed,  after  an  improvement  or  rather  a  second 
style  in  the  architecture,  had  marked  the  progress  of  the 
people  in  scientific  skill.  This  consisted  in  adapting  ac- 
curately the  sides  and  angles  of  each  block  to  those  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  so  that  no  interstices  were  left 
in  the  outward  sur&ce,  which  thus  became  compact  and 
even,  like  the  tesselated  pavement  of  a  Roman  road. 


•  nSXAfffM  Ofpo-^^t  KVK\»w(w  T^v  X'^^^'    (Iph»g«  >»  Aul.  1500.)  whose 
walli  were  called  KwAi^fia  t*  obpdyia  TtixiJ.    Eur.  Elect.  1168. 
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The  finest  specimens  of  this  second  style  of  Grecian 
architecture  are  at  Mycenaa,  the  Pnyx  at  Athens,  and 
the  walls  of  Mantinea  and  Cheeronea ;  though  indeed 
most  of  the  fortified  cities  in  Greece  and  Epirus  were 
thus  constructed.*  In  process  of  time  an  additional  im- 
provement, or  a  third  style,  was  effected,  in  which  square 
and  oblong  blocks  of  stone  f  were  laid  in  horizontal 
courses,  nearly  similar  to  modem  usage ;  but  at  first  this 
style  contained  some  irregularities,  the  lines  being  not 
always  regular  nor  the  joints  perpendicular.  The  best 
specimens  I  recollect  are  in  the  citadel  of  Amphissa,  the 
walls  of  .£anth6a,  and  an  immense  theatre  at  Passaron 
in  Epirus :  it  arrived  at  perfection  in  those  superb  temples 
built  of  Parian  and  PenteUc  marble,  which  adorned 
Athens  and  some  other  cities  of  Greece. 

In  this  review  of  ancient  architecture  we  find  a  regular 
gradation  of  beauty  and  art  upon  the  basis  of  solidity  and 
strength :  necessity  laid  the  foundation,  convenience  and 
taste  successively  exerted  their  powers  in  improvement 
and  polish,  until  the  splendor  of  Attic  genius  shone  forth 
and  infused  all  its  beauties  into  the  august  edifice  of  the 
Parthenon.  In  canvassing  its  early  stages  we  must  not 
be  led  astray  by  any  representations  respecting  either  its 
superiority  of  construction,  or  the  extraordinary  bulk  and 
dimensions  of  its  parts :  in  affairs  of  remote  antiquity  a 
love  of  the  marvellous  is  always  apt  to  preponderate,  and 
even  the  accurate  Pausanias,  in  reviewing  the  works  of 
the  Cyclopes,  gives  very  loose  reins  to  his  imagination. 
Architecture  in  fact,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  mechani- 

*  Ai$0tr  <rvrfifyyaa/ilrwr.  Thocjd.  i.  c  98.  It  ib  veiy  common  in  Tuscany 
and  Magna  Grccia>  and  may  be  seen  to  great  advantage  at  Cortona,  Fondi, 
Cora,  and  Pabstum. 

t  Appian  speaking  of  the  great  Peiraic  fortification  says,  c^aaro  in  KiBov 
fuydKov  Ko)  rerptey^rov,  OfpifcAiioy  fpyop»  de  Bell.  Mith.  c.  80. 
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cal  and  mathematical  sciences^  promoting  thdr  noblest 
views  and  most  extensive  operations^  will  ever  bear  a  con- 
stant ratio  to  the  progressive  culture  and  improvement 
of  a  people.  Utility  conjointly  with  symmetry  and  beauty 
being  its  object,  it  will  designate,  more  peihi^  than  any 
other  art,  the  character  of  an  age,  and  display  the  various 
stages  of  refinement  and  sublimity  in  the  nation  by  which 
it  has  been  cultivated. 

From  Tiiyns  we  proceeded  to  Nauplia,*  a  city  beauti- 
fully placed  at  the  head  of  the  Argolic  gulf,  upon  the 
roots  of  a  magnificent  acropolis,  whose  modem  appellation 
(Palamedi)  recalls  to  memory  the  unfortunate  Palamedes. 
This  rock  is  crowned  by  a  fortress  so  strong  by  nature, 
that  the  Venetians  made  it  their  seat  of  government ;  as 
also  did  the  Turks  until  TripoUzza  was  selected  for  its 
more  central  situation.  The  ascent  to  the  top  is  guarded 
by  a  covered  way ;  nor  had  the  pasha  himself  power  to 
grant  access  to  a  foreigner  without  a  special  Ucence  fixnn 
the  Porte.  It  has  once  been  the  stron^iold  of  the 
Greeks  in  their  heroic  struggles  for  liberty:  they  did 
not  however  gain  possession  of  its  impregnable  citadel 
but  by  blockade,  after  the  number  of  its  Mahometan  ar- 
tillery*men  had  been  reduced  by  famine  to  seven.  All 
circumstances  point  out  this  as  the  most  eligible  capital 
for  regenerated  Greece;  and  here  the  future  sovereign 
ought  again  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the  country  like  the 
Aigive  Agamemnon,  whose  superior  power  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  Ihad,  and  was  the  real  bond  of  unicoi 
amongst  its  chiefe.  As  we  rode  under  the  citadel  we 
observed  several  caves  in  the  rock ;  probably  those  men- 

*  In  former  timet  NaopUa  wu  coaqaered  by  th«  Argivet  and  became  their 
principal  naral  arsenal.  T^  r«y  ^Apytimw  paiaraff/Mtr  rh  9^  Iniyiar  imh  wS  rtus 
rmml  irporvJUMat.  Strabo,  voL  L  p.  616.  It  it  now  generailj  called  Aaapli»  or 
Napoli  di  Remaaia  >  but  if  rtcogniaed  in  the  country  by  its  aacient  title. 
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iioned  by  Strabo  as  the  Cyclopean  habitations:  having 
admired  the  fine  gardens  in  the  subarbs^  we  crossed  a 
deep  moat  by  a  drawbridge,  and  passing  under  a  gate- 
way adorned  with  the  Venetian  arms,  proceeded  through 
narrow  and  irregular  streets  to  the  serai.     Several  horses 
richly  caparisoned  stood  in  the  court,  numerous  state  at- 
tendants lined  the  antechambers,  whilst  black  slaves  and 
officers  called  chaoushes,  carrying  sticks  of  ebony  adorned 
with  silver  knobs  and  chains,  cast  an  air  of  magnificence 
upon  the  scene.    We  found  the  pasha  seated  in  a  small 
chamber  looking  over  the  sea ;  a  singularly  venerable  and 
courteous  personage.     He  gave  us  a  very  kind  reception, 
declaring  himself  much  mortified  that  we  had  not  sent 
him  notice  of  our  intended  visit,  that  he  might  have  pre* 
pared  a  house  for  our  accommodation,  and  entertained 
us  as  his  guests.    When  informed  of  our  treatment  by 
the  tyrant  of  Tripolizza,  he  expressed  great  indignation, 
advised  us  to  pursue  our  plan  of  returning  into  the  Morea 
with  proper  authority,  and  extracted  a  promise  fit>m  us 
that  we  would  then  accept  of  his  proffered  hospitality. 
This   opportunity  of  cultivating    such  an  acquaintance, 
and  oi  gaining  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  do- 
mestic habits  and  mannecs  of  the  Turkish  nobles,  was 
promptly  accepted.    The  seraglio  was  beautifully  situated, 
like  many  other  houses  of  the  rich  inhabitants,  environed 
by  gardens  and  orangeries  and  decorated  with  fine  gal- 
leries  for   ornament  and  use :  there  on  raised  terraces, 
open  to  the  breeze  and  defended  from  the  sun,  the  in- 
dolent Moslem  sate  cross-legged  upon  his  sofa  with  his 
amber-headed  pipe,  sipping  his  coffee,  and  inhaling  the 
fumes  of  his  highly-scented  tobacco.     He  cast  no  thought 
upon  the  rich  scenes  of  historic  interest  which  lay  ex- 
tended before  him :  he  recalled  not  the  past,  nor  antici- 
pated   the    future,   but   seizing  the   enjoyments  of  tho 
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present  hour,  resigned  himself  to  what  his  destiny  might 
bring  forth.  To  such  a  being  the  amusements,  the  pur- 
suits, the  intellectual  pleasures  of  more  civilized  nations 
would  be  as  intolerable  as  the  manacles  of  slavery:  he 
is  fond  of  power  because  it  ministers  to  his  sensuaUties, 
he  is  careless  of  fame  because  those  sensualities  re-act 
upon  and  enervate  the  mind. 

We  returned  leisurely,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  delight- 
ful prospect  presented  by  the  plain  of  Argos,  ex- 
panded Uke  the  Coilon  *  of  a  great  theatre,  till  we  came 
near  the  city:  it  then  became  necessary  to  push  our 
horses  into  a  gallop,  for  the  Turks  in  all  parts  were  firing 
off  pistols  and  muskets,  like  madmen,  in  their  extravagant 
joy  at  the  expiration  of  the  odious  Ramazan.  The  new 
moon  had  appeared,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  were  stricken 
by  her  influence.  We  heard  several  balls  whistle  over  our 
heads,  and  thinking  that  some  might  perchance  be  carry- 
ing a  ticket  t  fix)m  fate  against  our  Christiah  skulls,  we 
made  all  haste  to  secure  ourselves  from  such  impleasant 
messengers.  Having  checked  our  steeds  at  the  entrance 
of  the  city,  we  were  marching  slowly  up  the  main  street 
towards  our  lodging,  when  behold  an  ass  met  us  carrying 
a  load  of  &ggots  on  his  back :  knowing  the  unbending 
nature  of  this  beast,  we  readily  turned  aside  and  allowed 
him  the  middle  path :  not  so  the  tchocodar :  a  Moslem  give 
way  to  an  ass !  he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  doing  so 
to  a  Greek :  degradation  was  in  the  very  idea  !  But  the 
ass,  on  his  part,  determining  not  to  give  way  to  a  Moslem, 
they  naturally  met  in  contact,  and  Mahomet  encountered 
the  shock  of  fagots.     This  did  not  concern  the  animal, 

*  Illustrating  the  exprension  of  the  poets  :  t^  KotXov''Apyo5  0ia  ^vy^,  &c. 
(Ed.  Col.  S78. 

f  The  Mabometans  belieTe  that  everj  ball  u  ticketed  by  fate  and  many  of 
them  are  quite  careless  in  ezpotiog  themselves  to  a  volJejr  of  musketry. 
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who  pursued  his  way  with  great  composure,  and  was  con- 
sidered beneath  his  adversary's  resentment.  But  upon 
his  unfortunate  master,  who  had  loitered  a  little  behind, 
the  full  storm  of  the  Turk's  indignation  fell :  with  his  white 
sceptre,  "  that  had  known  neither  bark  nor  leaves  since  it 
had  been  cut  upon  the  mountains,"  he  smote  the  Ghiaour 
upon  the  head  till  the  blood  ran  in  streams  down  his  face. 
The  wretched  Greek  dare  not  utter  a  complaint — ^nay  he 
was  obliged  to  stifle  his  very  cries;  the  least  sign  of 
displeasure  at  such  treatment  would  have  draAvn  the  en- 
raged Turk's  ataghan  from  its  sheath  or  pistol  from  his 
belt.  Could  the  poorest  Englishman,  who  is  discontented 
vfdth  his  lot,  have  seen  this,  he  would  surely  have  blessed 
Providence  for  the  land  in  which  he  was  bom  ! 

It  may  be  right  to  observe  that  the  ass  did  not  even- 
tually escape  the  operations  of  even-handed  Justice.  The 
blows  of  the  Turk  were  transferred  to  him,  with  interest, 
through  the  medium  of  his  master ;  who  as  soon  as  he 
got  to  a  convenient  distance  from  our  party,  gave  free 
scope  to  his  outcries  and  exclamations  :  these  he  accom- 
pani^  with  resounding  blows  upon  the  back  of  the  ori- 
ginal offender,  who  raising  his  unmusical  voice  to  the 
highest  pitch,  ran  off  followed  by  the  Greek  singing  in 
concert  till  they  got  vnihin  range  of  the  Mahometan 
musket  shots :  these  possibly  quieted  the  afiray. 

This  evening  we  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  vaivode. 
His  serai  was  mean,  dirty,  and  iU-fumished  :  the  master 
was  a  fine-looking  man,  but  vulgar  in  his  manners,  like 
one  who  had  been  raised  from  a  low  rank  in  life  :  he  was 
moreover  the  first  Turk  whom  we  had  yet  known  that 
avowed  himself  attached  to  the  French  interests,  and  an 
admirer  of  Buonaparte.  Upon  our  return  home  we  sent 
him  a  handsome  present,  which  he  accepted,  and  after- 
wards  commissioned  his  secretary,  a  cunning  Greek,   to 
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visit  118  and  procure  firom  our  generoeity  a  brace  of  pistds: 
these  advances  however  we  thought  proper  to  repel. 

Next  day,  in  company   with    Mr.    Parker     I   again 
ascended   the   citadel  of  Larissa.*    All  the  remains  of 


*  Pausaniai  saji  thtt  LariBM  receiTed  its  name  from  a  daughter  of  Pelas- 
gos.  There  nerer  was  such  a  person  as  Pelasgns :  hot  thus  it  is  with  the 
ancient  Greek  wntcrs ;  wbenever  they  want  a  name  for  any  pbu:e,  they  ind 
a  nymph  or  aheio,  a  man  or  a  god ;  it  is  all  the  same  to  them.  It  may  appear 
an  extraordinary  assertion^  hot  I  beliere  that  no  nation  erer  eiisted  so  igno- 
rant of  the  real  circumstances  of  their  own  history  as  the  Greeks  :  thoagfa  they 
derived  their  langnage,  mythology,  and  civil  institutions  from  the  orientals, 
yet  an  absnrd  pride  of  releiring  their  origin  to  the  remotest  antiqiiity,  and  a 
desire  of  being  considered  autochthones,  urged  them  to  emulate  each  other  in 
confounding  all  the  events  of  their  early  ages  and  rejecting  that  aisiitaacfi 
which  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  eastern  histoiy  could  have  given  them. 
Diodonis  Sicolas  says  that  the  Samothracians  had  a  peculiar  language  of 
their  own  in  their  sacred  lites,  and  Jamblichns  asserts  that  the  language  of  the 
mysteries  was  not  that  of  Greece  but  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  accusing  those  of 
folly  who  said  that  barbarous  words  bad  no  inherent  signification.  Mr.  Faber 
derives  the  name  of  Larissa  from  Lares-ai,  the  land  of  the  Lares  or  Solar 
Cabiri,  Lar  being  a  contraction  from  El-ar,  the  Solar  Deity.  I  have  some- 
where seen  however  that  Lar  in  the  PhoBnician  language  signifies  $uwnnu, 
**  the  highest,''  and  that  this  etymology  passed  into  the  old  Etruscan ;  whence 
the  Romans  derived  their  word  Lares.  The  learned  Lanai  (Sagg.  di  Ling. 
Etrus.  V.  iL  p.  20S.)  observes — "Lasa,  lo  stesso  che  Lara  pare  un  nome 
generico,  non  altrimente  che  in  Latino  sarebbe  Diwu**  This  derivation  well 
accounts  for  its  bebg  attached  to  a  height  or  acropolis.  No  name  was  more 
common  in  Greece  than  this  of  Larissa ;  Stiabo  mentions  ten  places  so  called 
in  one  passage,  and  Stephanus  Byiantinus  eleven.  The  most  celebrated  was 
that  on  the  Peneus  in  Tbessaly,  the  most  ancient  this  of  Argos.  Strabo  ob- 
serves (vol.  i.  p.  6S0)  that  the  Larissa  of  Tbessaly  was  also  called  Pelasgia 
(il  M  9M1  fih^  ncXfluryia  Xsyofiini  mil  Adpunra)*  If  Pausanias  had  said  the 
place  was  named  by  the  Pelasgi,  instead  of  a  daughter  of  Pelasgns^  he  would 
probably  have  been  much  nearer  to  the  truth.  Phoroneus  first  collected 
settlers  here,  and  the  Cyclopes  afterwards  fortified  his  citadel.  Thus  Juno 
observes  to  Jupiter ; 

— ^—  scis  semper  ut  arces 
Cydopum  magnique  Phorooeos  inclyta  fama 
Sceptra  viris  opibusqoe  juvem.  Theb.  lib.  i. 
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temples  which  once  adorned  this  commanding  rock 
have  been  swept  away  by  the  hand  of  time^  nor  is 
there  a  single  trace  of  Jupiter's  Larissaean  shrine  npon 
its  summit,  unless  it  be  a  curious  antique  inscription, 
half  buried  in  the  wall  of  the  fortress,  which  I  was 
unable  to  decypher:*  without  difficulty  however  we 
discovered  the  theatre ;  for  almost  sixty  rows  of  seats  cut 
in  the  solid  rock  mark  the  site  of  this  ancient  monument 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hill.  A  little  higher  up  the  rock 
is  a  small  Greek  chapel :  here  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  later  Greeks  have  always  endeavoured  to  select 
the  site  of  some  Pagan  temple  for  the  foundation  of  their 
sacred  edifices  ;  and  in  these  the  traveller  generally 
meets  with  remnants  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  or 
inscribed  tablets.  To  this  little  chapel  I  ascended  ;  for 
it  appeared  to  be  upon  the  site  of  that  temple  of  Venus, 
before  which  stood  the  statue  of  TelesiUa ;  a  heroine  pre- 
eminent amongst  the  glorious  characters  of  antiquity :  in 
this  elevated  situation  on  the  Larisseean  rock  she  stood,  in 
(ull  view  of  the  citizens :  a  helmet  in  her  hand,  and  at  her 
feet  the  volumes  of  her  soul-inspiring  poetry,  she  appeared 
like  a  guardian  genius,  looking  down  upon  a  city  which 
her  talents  had  adorned  and  her  valour  saved !  Venerated 
be  the  spot,  as  long  as  the  page  of  history  shall  brighten 
with  her  name  If 

Argos  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  destruction  by  the 
Spartans  under  Cleomenes;  who  having  destroyed  the 
flower  of  the  Ai^ve  youth  in  battle  or  by  treachery,  ad- 
vanced to  attack  the  city  in  its  defenceless  state.    All 

*  It  has  'been  however  pertiallj  decypbeted  bj  Mr.  Dodwell  and  Sir  W. 
Cell  and  found  to  record  the  namee  of  several  ancient  Argive  chiefs,  as  Sthe* 
nelas,  Hippomedon,  Adrastus,  &c. 

t  'H  Xwofrndrats  MoivkurfUtnii  T€\«rl\Xa,  8i*  %w  ip 
"Afyti  Ms  ip^fkwrtu  yvirmKih  "Apus,       Lucian.  Amoies.  ^.  SO. 
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hope  appeared  extinct,  and  despair  took  possession  of  its 
people;  when  safety  arose  from  a  quarter  where  it  was 
least  expected.    The  young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished 
Telesilla,  casting  away  the  terror  natural  to  her  sex,  and 
taking  down  the  sacred  armour  from  the  temples,  clothed 
herself  in  complete  panoply ;    and  having  impelled  the 
Ai^ve  women  to  follow  this  spirited  example,  led  them 
out  against  the  yictorious  army,  to  triumph  or  to  die  for 
honour  and   for  liberty.      They  met  the  invaders   and 
fought  with  the  intrepidity  of  veterans.     In  the  midst  of 
the  conflict  a  sudden  sense  of  shame  spread,  like  a  panic 
fear,  through  the  Lacedeemonian  cohorts:    the  disgrace' 
appeared  equal  either  in  victory  or  defeat — ^the  very  idea 
was  overwhelming — ^they  retreated  from  the  field,  and 
this  little   band  of  heroines,  more  glorious   than   that 
of  Leonidas,  returned  triumphantly  to  Ai^s.     The  virtue 
of  patriotism  is  always  animating  :  but  when  its  pure  and 
brilliant  flame  -glows   in  a  female  breast,  in  a  shrine 
adorned  by  beauty  and  dignified  by  genius,  it  enraptures 
the  soul,  it  demands  the  admiration  of  all  ages,  and  it 
consecrates  to  imperishable  fame  the  place  where  it  shone 
and  the  people  that  matured  it.     Let  the  traveller  there- 
fore who  visits  the  remains  of  that  which  once  was  Argos, 
if  he  would  encourage  generous  sentiments  in  his  heart, 
and  pay  that  homage  to  virtue  and  talent  which  greatness 
and  power  too  frequently  demand,  seek  the  spot  where 
stood  the  statue  of  Telesilla  :  though  he  may  have  viewed 
the. solemn  groves  and  mountains  of  Arcadia  with  indiffer- 
ence ;   though  he  may  have  trod  with  apathy  over  the 
mouldering  shrines  of  Delphi,  or  cast  but  a  transient 
glance  on  the  wonders  of  the  Parthenon ;  yet  will  he  feel 
here  at  least  a  momentary  glow,  unless  he  be  wholly 
destitute  of  those  virtues,  the  memory  of  which,  so  pressed 
upon  his  imagination,  fails  to  animate  and  inspire  him. 
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Below  the  theatre  the  soil  is  supported  by  an  ancietit 
wall  of  brick-work  containing  many  apertures  or  vent^ 
for  those  violent  torrents  which  sometimes  descend.  It  is 
probably  Roman^  as  also  is  the  ruin*  of  a  large  edifice 
which  fronts  the  theatre,  called,  by  a  vidgar  error,  the 
Palace  of  Agamemnon :  that  indeed  was  at  Mycenae,  a 
capital,  in  his  days,  perfectly  distinct  firom  Argos,  and  far 
superior  to  it  in  mi^nificence  and  power,f  though  the  tragic 
poets  have  taken  the  liberty  of  confounding  these  two 
cities;  using  the  name  of  Argos  indiscriminately  for  both; 

No  city  of  Greece  has  suffered  such  a  total  dilapidation 
as  this,  if  we  except  its  ancient  enemy  and  rival  Lacedse- 
mon ;  so  that  the  traveller  must  be  content  to  inspect  the 
sites  alone  of  ancient  edifices  at  Argos.  The  streets  of  the 
modem  town  are  formed  by  long  parallel  rows  of  mean 
detached  cottages,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Albanians,  a  peo* 
pie  who  at  different  times  have  overrun  the  greatest  part 
of  Ghreece,  committing  dreadful  outrages ;  attacking  friends 
and  foes ;  sometimes  defeated,  and  at  others  maintaining 
possession  of  their  ground ;  here  establishing  themselves 
with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitant^,  and  there  holding 

*  I  ooncei?e  this  building  to  be  Roman,  not  on  accoont  of  iti  materials, 
bat  from  its  alcoTet  or  arched  roofii,  constructed  upon  scientiflc  principles. 
It  is  an  error  to  suppose  the  Greeks  never  admitted  the  figure  of  an  arch  in  their 
boildinp :  the  pointed  arch  is  exhibited  in  the  ruins  of  Tiryns,  and  I  have  met 
also  with  an  ancient  CycIop6an  gateway  cut  into  a  beautiful  semicircular 
core :  the  extraordinary  thing  is,  that  so  ingenious  a  people,  knowing  the 
figure  should  not  have  discovered  the  principle  of  the  arch.  Another  error 
is  that  of  supposing  the  Greeks  never  to  have  used  brick  in  their  public 
buildings,  for  Yitruvius  (lib.  ii.  c.  8.)  tells  us  that  the  Greeks  used  it  not  only 
in  private  and  public  edifices,  but  in  city  walls.  "  NonnuHis  civitatibus  et 
pubUca  opera  et  privatas  domos,  etiam  regias  e  latere  structas  videre  licet,  et 
primnm  Atbenis  murum  qui  spectat  ad  Hyroettum  montem  et  Pentelensenu" 
See  also  Plin.  lib.  xzzv.  c.  14.    Pausan.  Corinthiaca,  c.  xvlii.  8*  &c. 

t  MvK^ai  fUy  7f  rod  TfAs  'IxUjf  iroA^ftov  rots  "EWritrw  ^lyiicanirti.  Pans. 
Arcad.  c*  xxziii.  1.  vid.  Strab.  Geog.  vol.  i.  640. 
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their  possessions  in  defiance  of  sunxnmding  powers ;  but 
in  all  places  retaining  their  habits  dress  and  language^ 
together  with  that  actiyity  of  mind  and  body  in  which 
they  excel  both  Greeks  and  Turks.  Hie  Albanian  women 
are  generally  employed  in  gathering  the  cotton  harvest 
and  weaving  at  the  loom ;  the  men  in  the  laboors  of  agri- 
culture and  the  care  of  their  flocks,  keeping  for  that  pu^ 
pose  so  many  large  and  fierce  d<^  of  that  Molossiaa 
breed  which  they  have  introduced  firom  ^nms,  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  a  stranger  to  walk  unguarded  through  the 
streets.  The  unmarried  giris  bear  their  portions  upon 
their  heads — ^their  skull-caps^  made  of  scariet  cloth,  being 
surrounded  with  rows  of  paris,  piastres,  and  other  coins, 
like  scales ;  sometimes  straps  ornamented  in  a  similar 
manner  fasten  the  cap  under  the  chin ;  and  their  long 
plaits  of  hair  hanging  down  the  back  are  seen  glittering 
with  this  nuptial  treasure ;  so  that  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  Amazonian  warriors  prepared  for  combat :  amongst 
the  more  opulent  classes  alternate  rows  of  Venetian  se- 
quins and  other  gold  coins  are  mingled  with  the  silver.* 
It  is  incredible  to  what  a  degree  of  fatigue  the  poor  pea- 
sant girl  will  go  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a  single  par4 
to  this  store,  or  what  privations  she  wiU  endure  rather 
than  diminish  it  by  that  mite.  All  her  hopes  of  settlement 
in  life  depend  upon  the  completion  of  the  dowry — no 
beauty,  no  attachment  however  fervent,  will  hasten  the 
bridal  day — imperious  custom  has  so  ordered  it,  that 
Plutus  must  precede  or  Hymen  will  not  follow.  In  the 
midst  of  these  erotic  treasures  may  frequently  be  found 

*  The  cQstom  of  wearing  coins,  especially  antiques,  is  not  of  late  introduc- 
tion. We  learn  from  Pompouios  that  in  very  early  times  "  aurea  nomismata 
▼ctera  vel  etiam  argentea  gemmarum  Ticem  implere  ;**  so  also  Pascal,  Kb.  ii. 
c.  10,  de  Cor.  **  at  viros  monilia  non  decent,  ita  nee  paopeiibas  con  venire 
coronas  et  magnam  supellectilem  et  multitudinem  numismatum." 
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valuable  coins  of  ancient  Greece,  given  by  iriendft  and 
relations  on  birth-days  and  other  festivals,  or  picked  up 
after  rain  amoi^t  the  ruins.  A  traveller  has  no  better 
chance  of  increasing  his  collection  than  by  application  to 
the  head-quarters  of  these  Albanian  damsels :  the  sum 
generally  offered  is  so  superior  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  medal  that  they  seldom  hesitate  in  making  the  ex- 
change ;  though  sometimes  no  entreaties,  no  bribes  will 
induce  them :  the  reason  of  this  obstinacy  is  that  they 
regard  the  legend  impressed  upon  the  coin  as  an  amulet 
or  charm,  like  the  celebrated  Ephesian  letters  of  anti- 
quity,* powerful  in  driving  away  evil  spirits  and  averting 

*  The  w^pUpyoi  xe^Nuenj^,  which  were  so  esteemed  ud  aooght  afler,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Basil,  Uomil.in  Psalm.  4ff. 

*Eip4fft€i  rots  yofiovfrof  oZros  wtparcenT 

A^ymf  hXe^i^dp/jLcuccu  Fragm.  Menandri  TlcuHov. 
See  also  Lacian.  Sjmpos.  viL  c.  5.  Their  origin  is  generallj  ascribed  to  certain 
iBjstic  diaracters  on  the  Head  and  Zone  and  Feet  of  the  Ephesian  Diana ;  and 
their  introduction  is  attiibated  by  tome  to  the  Idasi  Dac^U  (CI.  Alezand. 
Strom,  i.).  Atheneus  intimates  that  they  used  to  be  carried  about  the  person  in 
little  leathern  bags  (Deipnos.  lib.  12.).  Soch  have  been  the  practices  of  super- 
stidon  in  all  ages.  The  Jews  had  their  phylacteries,  the  early  Chdstians  ap* 
^ied  to  the  head  little  written  sentences  of  the  Gospels,  to  cnre  the  bead- 
ache,  (St.  August  in  tract.  7  in  Joann.  Evang.)  or  hung  them  ap  over  the  bed 
agvnst  the  attack  of  the  spiritual  enemy,  where  the  Roman  Catholics  at  this 
day  affix  a  crudfiz  and  the  Greeks  a  picture.  Almost  all  the  Turks  carry 
amulets  round  their  necks,  inscribed  with  sentences  from  the  Koran.  There 
is  a  carious  passage  in  St.  Chrysostom  (Serm.  de  Mulierum  omato),  who,  in 
q>ealung  of  the  custom  of  wearing  coins  by  way  of  charm,  mentions  the  medals 
of  Alexander  as  held  in  high  estimation.  ifihifrU  cKroi  mp\  r&y  iw^/9cus  itmL 
inpiAwTou  itMXfnilUimp,  iced  NOMUMATA  X"^^  'AAclcb^l^v  rov  Maxiiovos 
Ttus  Kt^akeus  fcol  rois  xocrl  v^piZwyuowrmv.  That  fine  head  which  adorns 
these  medals  was  probably  copied  from  the  statue  of  Alexander  by  the  cele* 
brated  Lysippus.  The  horn  attached  to  it  is  thus  ei plained :  4fio^vn  ik  iccU 
'AA^oi^fwt  "Aftpnuvos  vlhs  elm  9oK€Uf  icol  K9paff^4pos  iamwkdrrtcdat  irphs  rSw 
hyaXfiOTOwomr,  rh  Ka^hr  Mp^hrov  ifipiffoi  cnrc^Swr  it^pari.  According  to 
modem  ideas  his  £sther  Philip  had  a  mach  better  plea  for  the  introduction  of 
thehonu 
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the  influence  of  diseases.  I  purchased  a  beautiful  coin  of 
the  Opuiitian  Locri  from  off  the  head  of  an  Argive  girl ; 
but  though  I  offered  to  another  the  sum  of  four  dollars  for 
a  medal  of  Alexander  the  Ghreat  she  obstinately  refiised  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  few  antiquities  were 
brought  to  us  for  sale,  greatly  mutilated  and  totally  devoid 
of  beauty :  Colonel  de  Bosset  was  more  fortunate,  who 
passed  through  the  place  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  when  he 
procured  a  piece  of  sculpture  in  mezzo-relievo,  represent- 
ing a  Jupiter  and  Leda,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Grecian  art  which  our  national  mu- 
seum possesses. 

Next  morning  we  made  another  excursion.  Leaving  the 
hill  of  Phoroneus  on  the  left,  near  the  site  of  the  gate  of 
Ihthyia,*  we  soon  afterwards  crossed  the  streamless  chan- 
nel of  the  Inachus,  which  is  an  impetuous  torrent  or  a  dry 
ditch  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.f  Riding  ra- 
pidly, we  arrived  in  about  an  hour  at  the  small  village  of 
ICravata ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  we  met  with  a  clear 
rill  or  water-course,  whose  windings  led  us  up  to  the  cita- 
del of  Mycenee,  a  noble  fortress,  still  crowned  with  walls 
which  bear  the  same  character  of  uncouth  solid  grand- 
eur which  distinguishes  those  of  Tiryns : 

Cemo  Cyclopam  sacras 
Turres,  labore  majiis  hamano  decuB ! 

The  back  ground  of  this  ancient  city  is  formed  by  two 
fine  conical  mountains,  prominent  objects  in  the  Argive 
plain  :  at  their  roots,  to  the  north-east  of  the  citadel,  is 

*  This  is  Uie  hill  called  Aspis  by  Plutarch  (in  vit.  Pjrrhi) :  its  shape  is  very 
similar  to  the  ii/oirU  or  circular  Argire  shield  :  for  the  name  of  the  gate  here 
situated,  see  Paosan.  Corinth,  c.  zviii.  8. 

t  rnit  agmine  facto 
Inachus  et  gelidos  surgens  Erasinus  ad  arctof , 
PuWerulenta  priuf  calcandaque  flnmina.    Stat.  Theb.  lib.  i. 
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the  source  of  that  transparent  rill  which  flows  amidst  the 
ruins;  probably  the  very  fountain  Pers^a^**  so  named 
from  the  heroic  founder  of  the  city.  The  Propylsea,  or 
massive  portal  of  this  acropolis^  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting antiquities  which  time  has  spared.  It  is  of  Cyclo- 
pean architecture  constructed  with  blocks  of  siurprising 
magnitude,  the  architrave  consisting  of  a  single  stone, 
fifteen  feet  in  length  by  four  and  a  half  in  height:  two 
parallel  walls,  composed  of  huge  masses,  piled  up  in  an 
uncouth  manner,  which  nothing  but  their  size  and  weight 
would  ever  have  kept  firm,  project  from  the  gateway  and 
form  an  oblong  court  about  fifty  feet  deep,  where  pro- 
bably the  princes  of  the  people  sat  to  administer  justice, 
and  the  youth  were  ready  "to  speak  with  their  enemies." 
Over  the  architrave  of  this  portal  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  pieces  of  sculpture  existing  perhaps  in  the  world : 
it  is  cut  in  high  relief  upon  a  triangular  stone,  the  base 
of  which  is  eleven  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  height  ten> 
being  very  similar  in  appearance  to  an  armorial  shield. 
The  subject  is  an  inverted  column  resting  upon  a  portion 
of  its  entablature,  between  two  lions  rampant  for  sup- 
forteis :  each  animal  stands  upon  a  columnar  plinth,  at 
equal  distances  from  the  pillar,  whose  inverted  pedestal 
is  decorated  with  a  kind  of  beaded  string,  consisting  of 
four  spherical  balls  :  there  is  seen  also  on  the  frieze  of  the 
entablature,  immediately  under  the  capital  of  the  column, 
an  elliptical  excavation,  and  half  the  same  device  appears 
under  each  of  the  plinths  on  which  the  lions  stand.  The 
sculpture  bears  a  very  antique  cast ;  the  only  specimen 
that  I  have  seen  which  approaches  to  it  in  this  respect  is 
that  bas-relief  found  at  Samothrace,  which  now  decorates 
the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  representing  the  figures  of  Aga- 

•  Pausan.  l.i.  c.  16.  5. 
VOL.   I.  r 
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memnon^  Epeius,  and  Talthybius.  The  stiff  unpliant  forms 
of  the  figures  in  both  cases  present  that  appearance  which 
we  should  expect  in  a  style  between  the  later  Egyptian 
and  the  earlier  Gredc  :  the  heads  haying  been  destroyed, 
many  travellers  have  fencied  these  animals  were  intended 
for  lionesses,  and  others  for  tigers,  contrary  indeed  to  the 
asserticm  of  Pausanias,*  and  with  unnecessary  scrupulo- 
sity ;  for  in  that  early  stage  of  the  art  we  cannot  expect 
the  sculptor  to  have  been  extremely  accurate  in  marking 
erery  nice  shade  of  sexual  or  generic  di£Eerence  :  we  shall 
be  convinced  of  this  if  we  only  look  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  arts  in  our  own  or  any  other  nation. 

The  whole  of  this  sculpture  is  considered  by  many 
well  qualified  to  judge  upon  the  subject,  as  emblemar 
tical  of  the  worship  paid  by  the  Egyptians  and  Phoeni- 
cians to  the  sun«  The  lion  certainly  was  one  of  the  most 
common  emblems  of  that  deity,t  and  the  Egyptians  con- 
secrated the  whole  of  that  zodiacal  sign  to  the  sun,  be- 
cause the  Nile  rose  when  he  was  in  it ;  yet  I  cannot  but 
observe^  that  an  obvious  and  natural  idea  presents  itself 

X09  hnhitrwf  i9  Tipw^i*  L  ii.  16. 4.  If  this  be  true,  the  Cyclopes  bad  im- 
proTed  io  their  art  by  practice,  for  tlie  walla  at  MyceiuD  are  built  mncb  better 
tbaa  tboM  of  Tiiyns,  especially  if  we  suppose  them  to  baye  perfected  tbeir 
masonry  by  that  second  style  which  is  obserrable  here  In  most  part  (though 
Bot  all)  of  the  peribolos  of  the  citadel,  wherein  the  angles  and  aides  oCtb* 
polyhedrons  are  accurately  fitted  together. 

t  .£gyptii  (says  Macrobius)  . .  •  Leoais  signum  domiciliuro  Solis  appellant ; 
quia  id  animal  Tidetur  e  naturll  Solis  substantiam  docere,  piimumque  impetu 
et  calore  pnsstat  anhnaHa,  uii  prestat  Sol  aiders ;  validusque  est  Leo  pectore 
•t  piiore  corporis  parte,  ac  degenerat  posterioribus  membris.  8at.c.  xxi.  llie 
throne  of  Honu  also,  who  particularly  represented  the  solar  deity,  was  top* 
ported  by  lions,  that  animal  by  his  large  head,  his  fieiy  eyes,  his  flat  circular 
countenance,  and  his  shaggy  radiated  mane,  being  considered  the  fittest  cm- 
blem  of  the  great  luminary.  HorapoU.  Hterog.  1.  i.  §  71. 
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in  the  designaticm  of  a  Watch  or  Quard  :  indeed,  this  ia 
the  very  reason  given  by  Valerian  *  tor  the  appearance 
of  lions  over  the  gate  in  question ;  and  this  no  doubt 
assigned  a  place  to  that  noble  animal  at  the  feet  of  Bri- 
tannia's  guardian  genius,  upon  the  insignia  of  Great  Britain  t 
for  the  same  cause  also  images  of  dogs  in  silver  and  gold 
adorned  the  threshold  of  Alcinous : 

TQfCtrttoi  V  Mrtf^  mA  hfy6f90t  k^9$  i|<rar» 

AAMA  •TAASSEMENAI  tuyokkrofm  'AXnritM, 
'Alkuf4ir9V9  ^41  iceii  i^^rtp*^  ft^nra  wdrra^    Od.  Ht  91* 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  the  view  of  this  noble 
entrance,  we  passed  over  its  ruins  into  the  interior  of  the 
acropolis,  whose  area  is  of  considerable  size,  and  once 
contained  numerous  buildings :  fragments  of  ancient 
terra-cotta  vases  still  lie  scattered  about  in  great  quanti- 
ties. The  mind  of  the  traveller  feels  here  a  secret  thrill 
of  horror  if  he  reflects  that  he  is  standing  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  inhuman  feast  of  Thyestes  was  celebrated; 
where  the  royal  Agamemnon  fell  by  domestic  perfidy; 
where  a  son  imbued  his  hands  in  a  mother's  blood,  whilst 
the  appalling  cries  of  Electra  were  heard  exulting  in  th^ 
vengeance  and  encouraging  the  matricide. 

The  south-east  angle  of  the  precipice  hangs  over  a  deep 
and  rocky  glen  once  enclosed  by  the  habitations  of  My- 
cena;  and  from  this  point,  looking  in  the  direction  of 
the  Argolic  gulf,  we  have  the  most  comprehensive  view 

^  Quare  temper  (Leo)  somnl  ezpef^  etie  vldetur :  qaapropter  iignifiotatar 
•dmodqm  boo  tanUup  Myoenamm  portu^  yed  etUm  re liqaonun  edif|<4orga, 
pnedpae  two  fanonup  TulTis  a^omque  0%cmnim  Teetibalis  I^eones  ti^ijoam 
DiTinonuD  dutodes,  ut  eft  pasaipi  pernere,  statuebantur.  Hierogl.  L  i.  c.  4. 
At  tlie  door  of  the  great  mo?eable  shrine  in  which  the  remains  of  Alexander 
the  Great  were  conveyed  from  Babylon,  we  find  that  golden  Uoiu  were  placed 
ifi«laQg  tliote  Umt  fn^m^  T>M^  ^19*  ^^l*  U*  p.  978.  edit  Wew. 
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of  that  venerable  Homeric  city,  on  whose  remains  the 
stamp  of  remotest  antiquity  is    impressed :  so  massive 
are  they  and  majestic,  that  they  appear  monuments  of 
a  race  different  from  ourselves:  in  contemplating  them 
we  seem  to  glide  back  insensibly  to  those  heroic  ages, 
of  whose  spirit,  and  pursuits,  and  institutions,  they  are, 
as  it  were,  a  faithful  record ;  ages  which  not  only  pro- 
duced a  Homer,  but  ministered  aliment  to.  nurture  and 
mature  his  genius :  for  it  is  not  when  the  manners  of 
men  become  polished  and  moulded  into  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  forms  by  discipline  and  social  commerce,  acted 
upon  by  a  variety  of  collateral  interests  and  a  multi- 
plicity of  duties,  that  the  most  free  scope  is  given  to 
fancy  and  expression.     Such  an  age  indeed  may  suit 
the  finer  shades  of  comedy  or  satire ;  but  that  is  most 
likely  to  produce  and  best  employ  the  talents  of  an  epic 
poet,  whose  simplicity  exhibits  the  manners  in  grand 
masses  and  bold  comUnations,  which  presents  original 
traits  of  character,  unrestrained  by  refinement,  contrasted 
in  the  strongest  lights  and  shadows ;  when  the  passions, 
too  violent  for  the  restraint  of  laws,  carry  men  on  im.- 
petuously,  not  only  to  great  virtues  and  great  crimes, 
but  to  great  success  and  great  calamities;   when  the 
language,  figurative  and  bold,  draws  its  images  and  me- 
taj^ors  more  immediately  from  natural  objects;  when 
even  the  marvellous  can  be  admitted  to  heighten  the 
effect,  to  open  sources  of  invention,  and  to  inspire  that 
anxiety,  astonishment,  and  delight  which  appear  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  from  inspiration.     Hence  those  irre- 
sistible charms  of  the  Homeric  muse.     She  caught  her 
fire  from  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  when,  amidst  scenes 
ornamented  by  Nature's  lavish  hand,  and  peopled  by  an 
heroic  race,  the  tide  of  human  action  flowed  like  a  ma- 
jestic  stream   m  a  deep   and  impetuous  course  :  it  was 
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then  the  great  aim  of  poetry,  like  philosophy  at  a  later 
period,  to  teach  and  to  reform  ;  to  curb  the  miruly/ pas- 
sions ;  and  to  soften  the  ragged  manners  of  a  people : 
thence  the  revered  character  of  the  bard ;  thence  the 
epithet  divine,  attached  to  his  effusions,  and  the  almost 
incalculable  influence  which  they  created  upon  the  in- 
stitutions of  his  country. 

We  passed  out  of  the  acropolis  through  a  small  pos- 
tern-gate, not  far  from  which  we  observed. some  ancient 
cisterns  lined  with  a  beautiful  cement,  and  one  of  those 
subterranean  edifices  which  Pausanias'*  calls  the  trea- 
suries of  Atreus.  As  this  however  was  nearly  filled  up 
with  earth,  we  proceeded  to  another  which  had  been 
lately  cleared ;  guided  to  it  by  a  water-course  running 
.  over  the  ridge  under  which  it  was  excavated.  We  are 
indebted  for  the  unencumbered  state  in  which  this  monu- 
ment is  now  seen,  to.  the  exertions  of  two  celebrated 
noblemen,  the  one  an  Englishman,  the  other  aTurk;f 
the  first  inspired  by  his  love  o£  the  fine  arts,  the  second 
probably  instigated  by  the  hope  of  discovering  .what  this 
ancient  treasury  might  contain;  for  the  Turks,  with- 
out exception,  ~  suppose  that  in  all  our  visits*  to.  these 
ancient  monuments  we  are  impelled  by  the  most  in- 
terested of  motives,  and  that,  like  the  Athenian  Timon^ 
we  pore  over  old  ruins  only  because  we  have  received 
intielligence  of  the  abode  of  .Plutus,  waiting  to  be  turned 
up  by  the  spade.  This  opinion  prevails  amongst  them 
to  such  a  degree,  that  a  little  before  our  arrival  in 
Athens,  a  Turkish  inhabitant  having  dug  up  a  fine  sta- 
tue in  his  garden,  refused  any  price  for  it ;  choosing  rather 
to  break  it  into  pieces,  imder  the  confident  expectation 

*  Corinth,  c.  xri.  5, 

t  Lord  Elgin,  and  Vely  Pasha ;  the  latter  of  whom  met  with  great  raccess 
in  hit  excamtionB  at  Argos,  where  be  discovered  sixteen  stataes  and  busts. 
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of  finding  treasures  in  the  marble :  the  rairode  of  Athens 
one  day  asked  Mr,  Cockerell  how  Englishmen  amused 
themseiyes  in  Greece  ?  His  reply  was — in  examining  an- 
tiquities and  ancient  cities  celebrated  in  the  accounts  of 
historians.  The  next  question  was— do  those  same  his- 
torians in  their  accounts  ever  tell  you  where  to  find  se- 
quins? 

DeBoending  down  ti  slope  flanked  with  enormous  walls, 
we  arrived  at  a  piain  entrance^  noble  in  its  simplicity 
and  magnitttdei  it  is  ten  feet  in  breadth  by  eighteen  in 
depth;  one  of  the  stones  compocdi^  the  architrave  x>r  lin- 
tel being  a  single  block,  twenty-seven  feet  long,  sixteen 
broad,  and  four  deep :  immediately  oyer  it  is  a  triangular 
aperture,  which  probably  contained  sculpture  appertain- 
ing to  Egyptian  rites ;  the  pjrramidal  form  of  the  triangle 
being  coosideied  an  emblem  of  the  fiery  element.  The 
chief  apartment  of  dus  treasury  is  a  dome,  very  similar 
m  shape  to  an  Englisfa  bee-hire ;  constructed,  like  the 
galleries  of 'nryn8,widi  large  blocks  in  horizontal  courses, 
each  course  projecfing  over  the  one  immediately  below 
it,  whilst  the  intmor  sur&ce  is  cut  into  form  by  the 
chisel.  The  diameter  of  its  area  is  fodrty-seren  feet ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fiist  qoachant,  to  the  right  of  die  en- 
.tnmoe,  is  a  passage  leading  to  an  inner  room,  about  27 
feet  by  20  in  dimensioas,  the  walls  of  which  axe  not  lined 
by  any  kind  of  masonry;  though  this  may  possiUy  have 
been  die  depository  of  the  treasure,  holes  being  risible  in 
the  blocks  for  the  admission  of  folding  doors.  Here  we 
lighted  a^re  of  straw,  which  brought  firom  their  hurking 
places  such  a  host  of  bats,  that  we  made  a  precipitate 
retreat  into  the  ooter  chamber :  this  Tank  near  60  feet 
high,  is  finished  at  the  top  by  a  single  stone,  like  the 
treasury  of  Minyas  at  Orchomenos ;  however,  it  is  not  a 
key-stone,  for  the  principle  of  the  arch  is  unapplied  to 
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this  peculiar  mode  of  coastractioii ;  the  ioaer  euriaces  of 
the  blocks  are  pierced  with  boles  from  whence  many 
bronze  nails  have  been  extracted  ;*  which  are  supposed^ 
Qot  without  probability,  to  have  fastened  plates  of  that 
metal  over  the  interior  surface  of  the  edifice :  so  the 
pantheon  at  Rome  was  cased,  and  the  forum  of  Tngan, 
whose  brazen  roof  is  cited  by  Pausanias,  to  illustrate  that 
chamber  in  which  Acrisius  confined  bis  daughter  :t  simi- 
lar no  doubt  were  the  Cyclopean  chambers  of  the  daugh* 
ters  of  Prcetus  near  Tirjrns ;  as  also  the  brazen  vessel  in 
which,  according  to  Homer,  Mara  was  kept  a  prisoner 
thirteen  months  by  Otus  and  Ephialtes  (x^lWoi  h  K§fai^(f, 
IL  E.  386),  whilst  the  subterranean  brazen  vase  in  which 
Eurystheus  is  said  to  have  hid  himself  up<m  the  return  of 
Hercules  to  Mycen»,  may  have  been  a  building  similar  to 
diat  under  considarati<m.  There  is  nothing  in  the  e:^res^ 
sion  of  Pausanias  which  makes  it  necessary  to  suppose 
that  Atreus  built  these  subterranean  vaults,  but  only  that 
he  applied  them  to  the  purpose  ofconoeaUng  his  treasures: 
they  were  probably  erected  in  ages  anterior  to  his  time  by 
Ae  eariy  Orieoital  colonists,  and  may  have  been  also 
eoimeeted  with  their  r^giops  rites  and  ceremonies  t%  I 

*  Mr»  Ptrker  pracv;^  one  of  ^em  pi  tlie  TiUa^  of  KraTata.  Thej  con- 
sist of  copper  and  tin  in  tiie  proportion  of  88 :  1S«  The  metal  therefore,  at 
Dr.  Clako  ofaBerret,  ia  properly  ape4ung»  thf  j(0Xm^  of  Bom^,  Pr  Arf^M. 
8m  Cl^kM'B  Ttmthf  Fart  U.  Bee.  ^.  p.  SOS* 

t  Tbe  atfinimom  of  Pavaaniaa  legipdios  the  cba«her  of  Di^pae  ia  ver j 
mmiitm  to  that  wbieli  ke  $ppiiea  \9  Ibe  ^i^afuar^  pf  Atienifi,  calling  |t  a 
Kordyauip  ohto9Qfti/itwr  I.  ii.  c.  zxiii.  It  is  not  at  afl  ^oprobahle  hut  that  the 
Afgiiv  abamher  wai  al«o  •  tieaawry*  «nch  ^nUdifigfi  heiiig  gqp^timef  j^aed  for 
HMGonfineaMoitof  priflooeoi:  that  of  Af  eaeene  was  the  icene  of  Pbilppoapien's 
morder.  Let  the  reader  compase  thia  tveasmy  of  the  Atii489  with  that  of 
Myron  King  of  Sicyon  at  Olympia*  *Eff  U  rf  Bttff^vff  KfA  9ttkit*avs  Uo  Hminfft, 
rl^ljAifA^ifHW,7hftki^Y»crUt9'nii*Ukm^.  XA/LH^Ort  iUif  ^  abrobs  Upw  tip- 
yufrpUonr  Paaa.  Eliac.  «•*»#  ^. 

%  Hk  eailieat  form  of  the  teniae  aaaaaa  to  htte  been  llmt  of  a  oarifm : 
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am  aware  that  some  travellers  of  high  consideration  view 
them  in  the  light  of  sepulchral  caverns,  and  fix  upon  this 
particular  edifice  for  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon.  Yet  it 
did  not  give  me  the  least  idea  of  a  sepulchre,  nor  has  any 
thing,  I  believe,  appertaining  to  funereal  rites  ever  been 
discovered  in  it :  the  structure  is  too  vast  for  the  tomb 
even  of  that  "kii^  of  men;'*  and  though  I  would  not  lay 
any  great  stress  upon  the  lines  of  Sophocles  quoted  in  the 
margin,  *  still  they  seem  to  indicate  some  elevated  monu- 
ment as  the  sepulchre  of  Agamemnon,  not  a  subterranean 
cavern  like  this,  upon  whose  summit,  which  is  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  person  might  stand  without 
being  conscious  that  the  earth  was  hollow  under  his  feet ; 
probably  therefore,  we  have  here  a  specimen  of  such  a 
temple  as  the  companions  of  Ulysses  vowed  they  would 
erect  to  the  sun,  if  they  escaped  the  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded them, 

an  offspring  of  the  great  Mithratic  Cavern,  whose  proto- 
type was  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  which  under  some 
varieties  of  form  or  features  spread  itself  over  most  nations 
of  the  globe;  being  to  be  traced  not  only  in  the  Celtic 
structures  +  of  Abury  and  Stonehenge,  the  mystical  fire- 

Paasanias  menttonfl  one  upon    the  Tflanarun   promontory,   before    which 

stood  a  statue  of  Neptime,  **  hrl  tkrp  iicp^  rabt  ttitairfUwos  omiXai^,**  1.  iii. 

c.  zxT.  4 ;  and  Parnassus  was  held  particnlarljr  sacred  on  account  of  its  car^s : 

so  also  was  Bceotia.    Learned  orientalists  refer  all  these  carems  to  the  great 

Mithratic  grotto  at  their  origin. 
*  Chryaothemis  returning  from  the  tomb  of  her  fiather,  informs  Electra  that 

she  found  the  sommit  of  the  tumulus  flowing  with  libations  of  milk,  and  the 

sepulchre  encircled  with  garlands  of  various  flowers  : 
*Opj»  KoXc^f  i^  Hitpca  P€of^ov9 
Hif)^  ydXMCTos,  Kol  vepurrs^  k6kK^ 
ndrrm  So*  icrrhf  Miw  Htctpf  W9rp6s,  Soph.  Elect.  894. 
t  Whoerer  wishes  to  see  the  great  Celtic  tribes  traced  in  tbeir  temples. 
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towers  of  Erin,  the  Picta  houses  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Tolmen*  of  Germany,  not  only  in  the  Roipan  temple  of 
Vesta,  the  extraordinary  Cyclopean  circles  in  Goza,t  and 
the  curious  buildings  called  the  Nuraggis  of  Sardinia,  j: 
not  only  in  the  pyramidal  or  conical  monuments  of  the 
Etruscans,  the  circular  Pharos  of  Messina,  the  Dictesan 
Gave  of  Crete,  the  Cimmerian  tiunuli  of  Scythia,  the 
Acropolis  of  Cadmus,  and  the  Treasuries  of  Orchomenos, 
but  in  the  most  ancient  Pagodas  of  Hindostan,  of  which 
many  are  built  in  the  very  form  and  method  of  construc- 
tion which  we  see  here  at  Mycenae,  block  being  laid 
upon  block  in  parallel  rows,  until  the  dome  is  completed 
without  arch  or  key-8tone.§  We  may  observe  moreover 
that  ancient  Mythologista  seem  to  indicate  a  time  when 
the  mystical  worship  of  Bacchus,  or  the  Sun,  was  intro- 
duced into  Argolis ;  as  appears  from  that  beautiful  book  of 
Nonnus,  ||  in  which  he  celebrates  the  invasion  of  Bacchus 
and  his  followers  if  and  the  resistance  made  by  Perseus 
and  his  Argives  under  the  auspices  of  Juno,  until  a  truce 


languages,  nannera  aod  coatomi,  through  their  Tarioas  peregrinations,  will 
find  much  Talnable  information  in  Mr.  Godfrey  Higgini'a  History  of  the  Celtic 
Dnddfl. 

•  *  See  Kejster's  Antiq.  Sep.  p.  7.  where  is  a  repreeentation  of  one  Terj 
nnilar  to  Stonehcnge. 

t  Described  by  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.  N.  in  toI.  xzii.  of  the  ArclisM)- 
logia. 

i  Strong  boildiAgs  in  the  form  of  a  tmncated  cone  composed  of  masses  of 
stone  from  two  to  five  or  six  feet  square,  arranged  fai  layers  without  cement, 
but  not  so  skilfully  built  as  the  Cyclopean  structures  in  Greece.  Capt.  W.  H. 
Smyth's  Sardinia,  p.  4. 

^  See  an  account  of  the  beautiful  Jain  temple  of  Komulcair  m  Col.  Todd's 
magnificent  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Rajastan. 

•  I  Dionysiaca,  lib.  zlviL 

f  Pautanias  twice  alludes  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  Thyades  who  were  killed 
in  this  conflict,  and  were  held  in  much  Teneration  by  the  ArgiTCi. 
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took  place  by  adyiee  of  Mercury,  and  the  rites  of  BaochuA 
were  admitted  into  the  country. 

I  shall  not  take  up  the  reader's  time  with  a  more  ex- 
tended detail  of  these  ruins,  interesting  as  they  are ;  but 
there  is  one  incident  connected  with  the  demoUticm  of 
the  city  which  I  cannot  pass  over  without  a  few  obser- 
vations; for  if  it  were  true,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  render 
the  Argiye  name  an  object  of  scorn,  detestation,  and  hor- 
ror, so  long  as  <Hie  spark  of  virtue  animated  the  human^ 
race.  Can  it  be  conceived  that  a  people  could  ever  have 
been  possessed  with  so  demoniacal  a  spirit  as  that  which, 
according  to  Pausanims,*  impelled  the  Argives  to  de- 
sUoy  MycenflB  ?  a  people  too  that  produced  a  Cleobis  and 
Biton,  that  boasted  a  Telesilla,  and  erected  a  statue  of 
tba  **  mild  JujHter  "  within  the  precincts  of  their  walls  ! 
Can  it  be  credited  that  such  a  pec^le  would  have  united 
to  oveithrow  a  noble  city,  through  mere  envy  because 
eighty  of  its  sons  had  earned  the  meed  of  immortal 
g^ory  with  Leonidas  at  Therm<^yls8?  Yet  Pausanias 
asserts  the  fact  without  any  commentary  upon  it  in  his 
description  of  Mycenae.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  Argive 
character  that  Diodorus  Siculus  not  only  gives  a  colour  to 
this  fact,tbut  mentions  it  among  other  reasons  which 
induced  the  people  of  Argos  to  m^ke  war  upon  dieir 
neighbour :  and,  what  is  extraordinary,  Pausanias  him- 
self in  a  different  part  of  his  work,  as  if  unconscious  of 
his  former  assertion,  lets  out  by  accident  the  true  rea- 
son; vig.  the  fear  entertained  l^  the  Argives  of  the  Lar 
cedaemonian  power,   and  dieir  inaUlity  to  withstand  it 

*  Coftotliiaca  c  xrS.  4. 

t  He  repretenu  the  people  of  Mjcens  at  unSkig  tbeee  AlgiHgr  of  «beir  CM* 
lenf  to  Thermopjla  in  oppoation  to  the  genenl  decree  of  the  Mtiee  o#  ArgolU, 
and  thereby  rendering  tbemaelTes  nnpected  of  ftfonriBg  the  LacedOTdoniaB 
inteietti.  Lib.  id.  STS. 
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without  destroying  the  other  cities  of  the  plain  and  creat- 
ing an  union  of  strength.  Having  said  thus  much  'to  pal- 
liate rather  than  to  vindicate  this  action  of  the  ancient 
ArgiveSy  as  a  measure  at  least  of  political  necessity,  a  vin- 
dication which  modem  statesmen  will  surely  not  oppose^ 
I  shall  soon  take  leave  of  their  descendants. 
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Thi  AcrocorhUkui,  or  AcnpolU  qf  Corimtk, 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Next  moroing,  after  having  distributed  a  variety  of 
small  presents  among  the  family  of  our  host,  we  resumed 
our  journey.  Leaving  MycencB*  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  right,  we  soon  entered  some  defiles  where  the  natural 
rocks  present  in  their  surface  an  exact  resemblance  of 
Cyclopean  masonry:  in  about  two  hours  we  deviated 
from  the  direct  road  in  the  direction  of  Nemea,  leaving 
Antonietti  and  the  tchocodar  to  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  Corinth,    We  soou  observed  a  large  cave  at  the 

*  It  appears  TOiy  strange  that  tbeae  prodigiona  rains  were  entirely  over- 
looked  by  Strabo,  who  says  that  not  a  aingle  vestige  of  Mycena  was  to  be 
seen :  $^9  vvy  /tti}9*  txf^f  ttfAffmoBM  r^f  UvK^waunf  w6hM»s*    T.  i.  p.  640. 
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end  of  a  long  mountain  on  the  rights  supposed  to  have 
been  the  retreat  of  the  Nemean  lion :  *  winding  round 
this  hill  (the  ancient  Tretus)  we  entered  upon  the  Nemean  ^ 
plain,  that  scene  of  animated  contests  and  tumultuous 
passions,  now  solitary  as  the  desert  and  silent  as  the 
grave.  Three  lofty  Doric  ccdumns,  remains  of  the  great 
temple  of  Jupiter,  cast  as  it  were  a  melancholy  charm  over 
its  soUtude,  seeming  as  if  they  were  spared  but  to  impress 
upon  man  the  moral  lesson,  **  that  all  his  pomp  is  vanity." 
Turning  through  a  chasm  in  the  hills  behind  this  temple, 
we  passed  a  fountain  of  transparent  water,  probably  that 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  under  the  name  of  Adrast^a  :  we 
then  travelled  on  the  ancient  road,  indented  in  many 
places  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  foot  by  the  attrition  of 
chariot  wheels :  the  Acrocorinthus  soon  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  view,  and  remained  a  land-mark  to  direct  our 
course.  After  a  very  fatiguing  journey  under  the  hottest 
sun  we  had  yet  endured,  Corinth  received  us  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  Tired  beyond  measure  and  in  want  of  re- 
freshment, we  were  obliged  to  wander  about  the  tovm  along 
hour  before  we  could  discover  the  house  allotted  for  our- 
residence :  Antonietti  and  the  tchocodar,  conceiving  pro-i 
bably  that  we  should  find  it  by  inspiration,  had  given 
themselves  up  to  mirth  and  jolUty,  making  copious  liba- 
tions to  the  rosy  god.  I  believe  that  Antonietti,  who  in 
general  was- a  pattern  of  sobriety,  was  seduced  on  this  oc>- 
casion  by  the  old  Turk,  who  was  not  slow  to  take  son^e 
compensation  for  the.  odious  restrictions  of  the  ramazan  eo 

*  fccuc^  rdpas  iypotArais 
KoiXay  a2^iF  lix'*'^^^  ^'  IftfUoio  wop*  6kiros» 

Tbeoc.  Id.  jtc.  170. 
Panaanias  mentions  the  cave  as  existing  in  his  days,  and  npon  inqniij  I 
conld  not  discorer  that  any  other  cavern  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  Nemea  hnt 
thii. 
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lately  terminated  :  havii^  fairly  beaten  the  Italian  in  the 
Bacchic  contest  he  had  put  him  to  bed ;  and  when  we 
entered  the  house,  he  was  cnnging^  dancing,  and  playing 
all  the  antics  of  an  ancient  Silenus :  upon  our  opening 
die  door  he  threw  off  his  turban  and  ran  to  embrace  us 
for  rery  joy,  calling  us  his  excellent  and  beloved  masters, 
and  declaring  that  he  should  ciy  with  sorrow  when  we 
separated ;  which  promise  he  literally  kept ;  and  it  is 
but  justice  to  declare  that  a  more  kind-hearted,  fiu^etious, 
entertaining  Mussulman  could  scarcely  be  found :  he  was 
a  great  favourite  with  the  Bey  his  master,  who  regarded 
him  in  the  light  of  a  confidential  old  friend  rather  than  a 
dependant. 

Early  next  morning  the  young  Bey  of  Corinth,  eldest 
scm  of  our  frioid  and  protector  at  Tripolizza,  sent  an  oSL^ 
cer  of  his  household  to  inquire  about  our  health.  After 
breakfast  we  paid  our  respects  personally  at  his  seraglio, 
where  we  were  received  with  gratifying  marks  of  polite- 
ness and  cordiality  by  this  young  nobleman,  vrhose  man* 
ners  would  have  graced  any  court  in  Europe :  after  having 
•partaken  of  the  refreshments  usually  offered  to  guests,  we 
Altered  into  conversation,  in  which  he  displayed  a  cha* 
racter  full  of  interest,  with  more  liberality  of  sentiment, 
more  taste  and  general  knowledge,  more  acuteness  of  in- 
tellect and  readiness  of  communication,  than  we  ever  met 
with  in  any  other  of  his  countrymen ;  at  the  same  time 
the  genuine  stamp  of  sincerity  seemed  impressed  uponldl 
he  said  or  did.  He  express^  himself  a  great  admirer  of 
the  institutions  of  our  country,  and  regretted  much  that  he 
had  never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  visiting  Great  Britain 
— ^but  he  had  married  early,  and  to  leave  his  vrife  and 
children  would  be  to  pluck  up  his  happiness  by  the  roots 
-^-'Saying  this,  he  ordered  two  fine  boys  to  be  called  into 
the  room  and  presented  them  to  us  as  his  sons,  making 
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the  Uttle  fellows  kiss  our  hands  and  salute  us  as  the  friends 
of  their  father.  Certainly  foreign  travel  was  not  necessary 
to  direst  this  excellent  man  dT  that  prejudice,  pride  and 
bigotry  which  his  countrymen  too  generally  betray ;  yet 
he  was  said  by  the  Corinthians  to  be  a  better  and  more 
strict  Mahometan  than  th^  zealots  of  the  faith.  Had  the 
Turks  all  resembled  him  and  the  pasha  of  Nauplia  the 
Greeks  would  have  had  little  reason  to  complain  of  their 
destiny :  still  the  blessings  and  the  miseries  of  a  constitu- 
ticm  must  be  estimated  by  the  intrinsic  merit  of  that  oon- 
Btituticm  itself,  rather  than  by  the  practice  of  those  who 
administer  its  laws  ;  that  must  always  be  bad  which  can 
only  be  good  by  chance.  A  Mahomet  of  Tripolizza  will 
more  than  counterbalance  the  virtues  of  a  dozen  beys  of 
Corinth  ;  and  even  the  severities  of  a  thousand  Mahomets 
are  li^t  as  a  feather  in  comparison  with  that  terrible 
theocratic  principle  in  the  Turkish  government  which  is 
the  main-spring  of  their  poUcy,  which  makes  power  hang 
solely  upon  religious  faith,  and  authorizes  the  meanest 
disciple  of  the  Prophet  to  vilify  and  tread  under  foot  every 
Christian  in  the  empire  without  fear  of  retribution. 

Before  we  left  the  bey  he  expressed  his  intention  of 
preparing  apartments  for  us  in  his  own  seraglio,  and 
entertaining  us  as  his  guests  on  our  return;  So  that 
amidst  such  civilities  and  hospitality  we  almost  fiemcied 
the  rites  of  Xenian  Jupiter  were  still  cultivated  in  this 
country.  Finding  him  thus  kindly  disposed,  we  ven- 
tured to  request  an  order  for  admission  to  the  acropolis ; 
but  this  was  out  of  his  power  to  grant ;  the  disdar  Agk, 
or  commandant,  being  absolute  in  his  fortress ;  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  Turks  extreme  regarding  the  entrance 
of  foreigners  into  their  citadels :  a  sure  mark  this  of  a 
•  declining  power.  He  assured  us  however  that  from  his 
own  observation  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  antiquity  re- 
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maining,*  and  the  view  might  be  seen  to  equal  advan- 
tage from  an  adjoining  height,  whither  he  would  send 
us  in  the  evening  upon  his  own  horses.  With  this  ar- 
rangement we  were  of  course  content,  and  taking  leave  of 
our  courteous  friend,  we  strolled  through  the  town,  which 
c<Hitains  little  to  remind  the  traveller  of  Corinthian  splen- 
dor, except  a  few  columns  of  some  temple,  which  anti- 
quarians find  very  difficult  to  identify:  their  antiquity  is 
attested  by  their  massive  structure,  the  height  being  only 
four  diameters,  a  less  proportion  than  is  known  to  exist 
in  any  other  Grecian  building.  Many  beautiful  fragments 
however  may  be  seen  in  private  houses ;  and  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  sculpture  in  this  kingdom,  taken  from  a 
well  or  fountain,  was  possessed  by  the  late  Lord  Guild- 
ford. I  purchased  several  beautiful  silver  medals  which 
have  on  the  obverse  a  fine  head  of  Minerva,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  Pegasus  in  full  flight ;  but  upon  one  of  them 
appears  a  caricature  of  that  winged  steed  extremely  simi- 
lar to  an  ass,  just  as  if  it  had  been  copied  from  that 
curious  idolatrous  procession  in  which  Pegasus  was  thus 
transformed,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  great  Apos- 
tle's preaching,  was  retained  here,  and  held  annually  in  the 
third  century .t  I  could  not  learn  that  a  single  speci- 
men existed  of  those  exquisite  vases  of  Corinthian  brass 


*  Hub  account  was  ccmfinned  to  ob  at  Athens  bj  Signore  La«eri,  who  pro- 
cured a  finnan  with  considerable  difficulty :  be  told  ut  that  a  silver  kejr  would 
have  unlocked  the  gates  of  this  citadel,  had  we  applied  it  secretly,  for  the 
Disdar  Agka  are  generally  so  poor  as  to  be  very  accessible  to  bribes.  Even 
Chandler  found  in  it  no  reuiaius  of  interest,  except  what  he  thought  to  be  the 
fountain  Pirene,  which  amongst  Tarious  other  springs,  it  is  scarcely  probable 
be  could  identify. 

t  Vidi— et  aainuni  pinnis  adglutinatis  ambulantero  cuidam  sen!  debili : 
ut  ilium  quidem  Belleropliontem,  hone  aatem  diceres  Pegasum  ;  tamen  rideres 
utrumque.    Mrt.  Vih.  xi.  214. 
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which  Pliny  tells  us  *  were  so  highly  prized,  that  their 
possessors  constantly  carried  them  about  in  their  journeys 
from  place  to  place;  just  as  Napoleon  carried  with  him 
in  his  carriage,  even  on  military  expeditions,  the  Ma- 
donna della  Sedia  of  Raphael.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Corinth  should  be  so  divested  of  its  ancient  orna- 
ments: standing  as  it  does  in  the  very  gap,  the  pride 
and  bulwark  of  Peloponnesus,  it  was  opposed  to  every 
invader ;  and  few  were  they  who  required  any  instigation 
from  the  prophetic  Pythia  to  seize  this  horn  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  heifer :  though  no  city  ever  existed  less  anxious 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  its  neighbours,  contented 
as  it  was  with  the  empire  of  luxury  without  aiming  at  that 
of  power,  yet  none  has  suffered  more  from  the  attacks 
of  enemies;  and  its  cruel  destruction  by  Mummius  will 
ever  remain  an  indelible  blot  upon  the  Roman  annals.f 

In  the  evening  the  bey  kept  his  promise  of  send- 
ing horses  and  a  guard ;  the  latter  being  necessary 
against  the  Turks  of  this  citadel,  who  were  considered 
particularly  barbarous.  Passing  over  the  roots  of  the 
acrocorinthus  by  a  paved  road  on  the  north-west  side, 
we  met  many  women  returning  from  the  fountain  of 
Pirene,  and  carrying  on  their  heads  pitchers  of  that 
water  which  was  reckoned  by  Athenseus  the  finest  of 
all  Greece  :j:  we  soon  began  to  ascend  a  hill  lying 
south-west  of  the  citadel,  equal  to  it  in  height,  and 
crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  Venetian  fortress :  y  but 

*  Hilt.  Nat.  lib.  xxxIt.  §  S. 

t  The  '  nollem  Coriotham  *  of  the  philosophic  Tolly  speaks  Tolames  on 
tiib  point. 

t  L.  2.  c.  6. 

I  The  acrocorinthus,  commanded  by  this  hill,  was  battered  from  it  and 
taken  by  Mahomet  II.  and  became  a  Tuikiah  post  in  1460 :  it  was  recovered 
by  the  Venetians  in  1698,  and  finally  ceded  to  the  Torks  in  1715. 

VOL.    I.  Q 
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the  view  from  thence,  though  grand,  was  inferior  to  our 
expectation. 

Early  next  morning,  as  we  departed  from  Corinth,  we 
observed  the  rocks  on  our  right  hand  between  the  city 
and  its  ancient  ports  covered  with  large  vultures,  whose 
soaring  flight  and  piercing  screams  at  our  approach  had 
something  in  them  of  the  terrible  and  grand :  passing 
by  the  remains  of  a  small  Roman  amphitheatre  near 
the  Hexamilia,  and  casting  a  thought  upon  poor  Ovid 
as  we  viewed  the  harbour  whence  that  unfortunate  poet 
set  sail  in  his  miserable  exile,  we  ascended  the  pine- 
clad  mountains  of  the  Isthmus.*  We  took  what  is  called 
the  upper  road,  avoiding  the  Kakiscala,  or  "  bad-road," 
and  the  Scironian  rocks.  About  noon  we  made  a  frugal 
repast  by  the  side  of  a  crystal  fountain  imder  a  plane- 
tree  whose  venerable  appearance  might  lead  one  to  suppose 
it  to  have  sheltered  Spartans  when  their  armies  advanced 
to  the  invasion  of  Attica.  We  found  a  tatar  seated  imder 
its  shade,  and  occupied  in  the  customary  ablution  before 
his  meal. 

The  scenery  of  the  Isthmus  is  superb;  the  sea 
frequently  entering  from  both  sides  into  its  deep  re- 
cesses, and  assuming  the  appearance  of  lakes,  on  whose 
azure  surface  the  pine-clad  mountains  are  beauti- 
friUy  reflected.  The  annoyance  however  that  we  en- 
dured from  myriads  of  flies  was  some  drawback  from 
the  pleasure  of  contemplating  these  beauties.  The  bellies 
of  our  horses  were  actually  covered  with  a  dense  black 
mass  of  those  insects ;  so  that  I  no  longer  wondered  at 
the  ancient  Pagans,  for  invoking  their  supreme  Jupiter 

*  These  hilli  are  finely  coTered  as  in  ancient  times  with  that  species  of  fir 
called  xWvs  or  Pinus  Pinea:  hence  Pinea  corona  Tictores  apod  Isthmum 
coronantor.    Plin.  1.  zv.  c.  10. 
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under  the  tiUe  of  '*  the  fly-kiUer:"*  a  ^*  giant-killer" 
would  not  have  been  half  so  useful. 

In  less  than  two  hours  more  we  arrived  at  the  derveni 
or  guard-house,  on  the  Ionian  side  of  the  Isthmus,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  pillar  of  Theseus.  Having  showed  our 
firman  to  a  few  ragged  guards,  we  were  allowed  to  pass 
on  payment  of  one  piastre  and  a  half:  the  charge  of  these 
defiles  was  committed  to  the  people  of  Megara,  in  consi- 
deration of  which  they  enjoyed  certain  immunities  and 
privileges  denied  to  the  rest  of  his  Greek  subjects  by  the 
pasha  of  the  Morea.  It  was  at  this  pass  that  the  blood 
of  those  Albanian  marauders  was  justly  shed,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  troubles  into  which  the  Morea  was  thrown 
by  the  Russian  invasion  of  1770  to  massacre  and  pillage 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  without  distinction:  hunted 
down  by  the  army  of  the  Capudan  pasha  with  a  quantity 
of  the  enraged  inhabitants,  they  were  caught  here,  and  lite- 
rally exterminated.  After  being  absent  nine  hours  from 
Corinth  we  arrived  at  Megara,  the  most  miserable  town  of 
modem  Greece ;  where  a  mud  cottage  many  degrees  infe- 
rior to  an  English  cow-shed  was  the  best  lodging  we  could 
procure.  The  view  of  its  ancient  port  Niseea,  with  the 
famed  Saronic  gulf,  and  its  scattered  islands  is  extremely 
interesting.  The  friend  of  Cicero  even  in  those  days  en- 
deavoured to  console  himself  in  his  domestic  troubles  by 
recalling  to  his  recollection  the  melancholy  fate  of  so  many 
noble  cities  which  are  observed  in  sailing  up  this  gulf. 
Where  is  the  wretch  so  unfortunate  that  he  cannot  draw 
consolation  from  the  same  source  of  comparison  ? 

Many  fragments  of  antiquities  lie  strewed  about  the 
streets  of  Megara  or  appear  in  the  mud  walls  of  its 
wretched  cottages ;  some  fine  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture 
also  have  rewarded  the  trouble  of  excavators  in  its  vicinity. 

*  Pausan.  1.  r.  c.  14.  2. 
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One  of  the  most  fortoilate  discoveries  was  made  by  a  friend 
before-mentioned  in  this  volume,*  to  whom,  as  he  journeyed 
through  the  place,  a  peasant  brought  for  sale  a  marble 
hand  of  delicate  workmanship.  Mr.  Jones  acutely  enough 
conjecturing  that  this  hand  pointed  out  a  body  to  which  it 
belonged,  desired  the  man  to  conduct  him  to  the  spot 
whence  it  had  been  taken :  there  he  commenced  an  exca- 
vation, and  at  the  depth  of  about  four  feet  turned  up  an 
exquisite  marble  group,  representing  a  youthful  Bacchus 
standing  upright,  with  one  arm  reclining  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  faun  and  the  other  turned  gracefully  over  his  own 
head ;  a  sleeping  Ariadne  being  sculptured  in  relief  upon 
the  pedestal. 

October  29th.  We  lefl  Megara  at  ten  o'clock,  and  in 
four  hours,  after  passing  under  the  fine  mountains  called 
Kerata,  or  the  horns,  arrived  on  the  plain  of  Eleusis :  ex- 
pecting to  return  thither,  we  passed  it  without  examina- 
tion, and  thus  lost  for  ever  the  satisfaction  of  surveying  so 
interesting  a  spot :  let  the  traveller  beware  lest  he  omit 
to  view  any  object  of  interest  under  the  vague  idea  that 
he  shall  possess  a  future  opportunity.  Beyond  Eleusis 
we  observed  traces  of  the  sacred  way,  worn  during  so 
many  ages  by  the  steps  of  superstition :  the  Saronic  gulf, 
land-locked  by  the  two  curved  extremities  of  Salamis, 
seemed  as  if  spread  out  like  an  immense  lake  glittering  in 
the  Sim ;  a  soft  breeze  was  blowing  over  it,  and  the  waves 
fell  rippling  on  the  shore,  as  on  that  day  when  the  beau- 
teous Phryne  bathed  here  in  the  presence  of  assembled 
multitudes ;  when,  as  her  lovely  form  emerged  from  the 
waves,  the  ecstatic  crowd,  brilliant  even  in  the  aberrations 
of  their  imagination,  cried  out  with  one  accord  that  Venus 
herself  was  rising  from  her  native  element,  and  Apelles 

*  The  Rev.  W.  Jonei,  Fdlow  of  St.  Joha'i  College,  Cambridge. 
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transferred  the  glowing  picture  to  his  immortal  canvas. 
In  about  two  hours  from  Eleusis  we  arrived  at  the  Defile, 
or  "  Mystic  Gap,"  between  mounts  Icarus  and  Corydal- 
lus ;  a  spot  once  adorned  by  the  magnificent  mausoleum 
of  Pythionice,  and  an  ancient  Ionic  temple  of  Venus : 
here  we  burst  suddenly  upon  the  view  of  Athens. 

The  heart  of  him  who  indites  these  pages  even  now 
feels  a  sensation  of  delight  as  he  recalls  that  view  to 
memory.  The  repose  of  evening  was  spread  over  the 
landscape,  and  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  sinking  behind 
the  Epidaurian  mountains,  cast  their  mellow  tints  over  the 
ruins  of  the  acropolis :  the  deep  colours,  glowing  on  the 
stately  columns  of  the  parthenon,  harmonized  with  the 
scene  and  with  the  feeUngs  of  the  beholder :  it  is  under 
the  setting  sun  alone  that  the  first  view  of  Athens  can 
properly  be  enjoyed  ;  its  meridian  blaze  seems  to  mock 
the  decaying  splendor,  the  magnificent  desolation  of  a 
city,  which  hke  that  orb  itself  has  run  a  race  of  glory, 
nor  parted  with  its  radiance  even  in  its  fall.  To  view 
this  scene  had  ever  been  among  the  most  ardent  of 
my  wishes — ^it  lay  now  before  me  surrounded  with  its 
own  elegance  of  decoration,  and  connected  with  the  most 
interesting  of  all  classical  associations  —  every  danger, 
trouble,  and  fatigue  which  had  occurred  in  the  way,  was 
forgotten  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  moment. 

In  this  view  nothing  appeared  to  me  more  remarkable 
than  the  charming  disposition  of  its  parts ;  it  seemed  as 
if  nature  had  here  conformed  to  the  most  accurate  rules  of 
art,  and  that  a  Claude  himself  could  not  have  desired  any 
alteration  to  form  the  most  perfect  landscape.  A  wood 
of  ancient  olives  covers  the  spacious  plain  stretched  out 
below :  beyond  this  rises  the  temple-crowned  Acropolis 
encircled  with  the  habitations  of  the  lower  city ;  whilst 
Hymettus   forms   a  noble  back   ground  to  the  picture, 
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flanked  on  one  side  by  the  fine  outline  of  Pentelicus,  and  on 
the  other  by  those  isles  which  **  crown  the  .£gean  deep  :" 
as  we  advance  a  little,  the  Saronic  gulf  comes  into  view 
on  the  right,  with  i£gina,  Pireeus,  the  ever-glorious  straits 
of  Salamis,  and  the  Argolic  mountains :  on  the  left  is  seen 
Fames,  the  heights  of  Decel^a,  and  the  interesting  little 
eminences  of  Colonos,  the  birth-place  of  the  Attic  Bee, 
and  the  scene  of  his  most  pathetic  tragedy. 

I  lingered  so  long  on  this  spot  that  the  rest  of  our 
party  were  far  advanced  towards  the  city,  when  I  was 
roused  from  contemplation  by  the  report  of  the  tatar's 
pistol,  and  caught  them  near  the  gates.  We  there  met 
an  English  traveller  on  his  road  to  Pireeus,  accompanied 
by  a  handsome  young  Greek,  mounted  upon  a  horse  richly 
caparisoned.  Having  passed  through  a  gate  which  an- 
swers to  the  ancient  Dipylon,  our  delighted  eyes  rested 
upon  that  perfect  model  of  art  the  Thes^um:  we  quitted 
the  view  to  enter  vrith  disgust  into  the  filthy  narrow  streets 
of  modem  Athens.  We  met  vrith  good  accommodation 
in  the  house  of  Signore  Vitali ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  received  visits  from  many  of  the  inhabitants : 
amongst  others  appeared  the  young  Greek  whom  we  had 
met  at  the  city  gates.  This  gentleman's  name  was  Alecco, 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  accomplished  Ghreeks 
we  met  with  :  his  father  the  Archon  Logotheti  was  a 
personage  well  known  to  those  who  visited  Athens,  for 
his  knowledge  in  the  politics  and  statistics  of  the  countiy, 
his  insinuating  manner,  his  discrimination  of  character, 
and  the  arts  vrith  which  he  turned  it  to  his  own  advant- 
age :  these  qualities  procured  him  sometimes  the  appella- 
tion of  the  modem  Pericles — a  comparison  however  which 
is  not  very  complimentary  to  the  great  original.*     Visits 

*  He  certakly  contrived  to  hold  great  sway  in  Athens  in  spite  of  the  Tw* 
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of  ceremony  being  ended,  we  retired  to  rest :  sleep  scarcely 
could  be  expected,  surrounded  as  we  were  with  such 
objects  and  agitated  by  the  sensations  which  they  are 
calculated  to  inspire. 

kiBh  governor,  and  of  the  Atbeniao  archbisbop  and  council ;  but  be  bad 
nothing  of  the  Oljmpian  Pericles  about  him ;  no  thunder  and  Ugbtniug  in  bis 
eloquence,  no  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  no  sublimity  of  loul. 
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Bird*a-eyi  View  of  ike  Pnyx  ai  Atken$, 


CHAPTER    IX. 


Early  in  the  morning  I  set  out,  with  our  host  for  a 
guide,  and  before  breakfast  had  not  only  rapidly  explored 
the  Thes^um,  the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,*  and  almost  all 
the  antiquities  in  this  quarter  of  the  city,f  but  had  ac- 
tually indulged  myself  in  the  freak  of  reciting  the  first 
PhiUppic  oration  upon  the  very  Bema  of  Demosthenes.:^ 

After  breakfast  we  delivered  our  letters  of  introduction 

*  Built  sayt  Jul.  Pollux  in  the  simpHcitj  of  ancient  times,  Korh,  r^r  woKtuitw 
iar^Srifra,  L.  Tiii.  10. 

t  It  does  not  enter  into  the  author's  plan  to  dwell  upon  the  edifices  of 
Athens.  He  had  prepared  some  materials  for  the  illustration  of  its  topography, 
but  the  publication  of  tliese  would  be  superfluous,  after  the  admirable  work  of 
Col.  Leake. 

t  See  the  Tignette. 
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and  formed  acquaintance  with  many  estimable  persons. 
Amongst  them  was  Monsieur  Roque,  a  French  merchant 
long  settled  in  Athens,  whose  daughter  was  the  most 
accomplished  girl  of  that  city ;  Signore  Marmaraturi  the 
translator  of  Anacharsis  into  Romaic;  and  Monsieur 
Fauvel  the  celebrated  French  consul :  if  we  did  not  expe- 
rience from  this  last  gentleman  all  that  cordiality  which 
many  travellers  have  been  proud  to  acknowledge,  it  must 
be  ascribed  solely  to  that  temper  of  mind  which  the  disas- 
ters of  his  country  were  at  this  time  calculated  to  produce  in 
a  patriotic  Frenchman :  but  the  kind  attentions  and  com- 
municative disposition  of  that  excellent  man  and  inimitable 
artist  Don  Tita  Lusieri  left  us  nothing  to  regret:  we 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him  from  Dr.  Clarke, 
and  that  name  was  sure  to  excite  his  best  exertions.  We 
found  our  future  friend  and  fellow-traveller  Mr.  Cocke- 
rell,  whom  we  had  long  traced  by  fame,  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  one  of  those  terrible  fevers  to  which  all  per- 
sons, and  particularly  foreigners,  are  liable  in  this  other- 
wise delightful  climate,  especially  if  they  incautiously 
approach  and  remain  upon  spots  tainted  with  the  malaria: 
we  had  the  pleasure,  however,  of  seeing  this  estimable 
person  gain  strength  daily.  The  accounts  which  he  com- 
municated to  us  of  his  iUness  were  quite  appalling;  and 
in  this  dreadful  state  he  was  deserted  by  the  principal 
physician  of  the  place  because  the  fever  was  thought  infec- 
tious. Under  Providence  he  attributed  his  escape  to  the  un- 
remitting care  and  attentions  of  his  kind  hostess,  Madame 
Magon,  and  of  his  two  excellent  German  friends  Baron 
Stackelberg  and  the  late  Baron  Haller  ;  who  prevented 
the  officious  vice-consul  from  putting  seals  upon  his  pro- 
perty and  taking  away  his  keys,  kept  his  apothecary  at- 
tentive, and  saved  him  from  all  the  conjurations  of  the 
Greeks   which  would  probably  have  soon  sent  him  to  the 
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temple  of  Theseus,  that  great  mausoleum  of  British 
travellers.  As  it  was,  even  the  kind  Madame  Ma^on  one 
day,  when  she  happened  to  be  unobserved  by  the  Germans, 
attempted  a  spell,  which  was  to  charm  him  at  once  into 
convalescence :  the  panacea  consisted  of  resin,  pitch,  a 
lock  of  hair,  and  two  papers,  each  inscribed  with  the 
figure  of  a  pyramid  and  other  symbols.  Moreover  all  the 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood  were  lighted,  night  and 
day,  for  his  relief;  and  his  nurse  assured  him,  on  his  re- 
covery, with  great  gravity,  that  he  owed  it  entirely  to  the 
intercession  of  the  Panagia  Castriotissa,  or  **  the  Virgin 
of  the  Acropolis,^'  who  by  a  curious  chance  has  usurped 
the  seat  as  well  as  the  medical  powers  of  the  Virgin  Mi- 
nerva.* On  our  return  home  Monsieur  Fauvel  accompanied 
us  to  the  temple  of  Theseus.  This  beautiful  monument, 
built  of  pure  Pentelic  marble  polished  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  erected  by  a  grateful  people  to  a  patriotic 
prince,  remains  after  the  lapse  of  2000  years  a  model  of 
the  architectural  art :  f  but  in  this  climate,  time,  unaided 
by  barbarism,  seems  almost  powerless  in  destruction: 
here  only  the  zephyrs  breathe ;  our  desolating  northern 
blasts,  contracting  frosts,  and  penetrating  thaws,  are 
rarely  felt. 
The  Thes^um  having  been  turned  into  a  Christian  church 


*  Minenrft  Medica  was  wonhipped  at  Achame  and  had  a  statue  under  this 
title  at  Athena.    Pans.  Att.  c.  SI.  c.  2S. 

t  All  the  metopes  of  this  temple  were  not  adorned^  but  only  those  at  the  east 
end  and  four  adjoining  them  on  the  north  and  south  sides :  the  labours  of  Hercu- 
les tlie  friend  of  Theseus  formed  the  appropriate  subjects :  the  celebrated  Bficon 
was  the  artist :  no  sculpture  remains  in  the  pediments,  but  I  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Cockerell  that  traces  of  its  existence  may  clearly  be  distinguished  in  the 
Eastern  one.  This  temple  anciently  enjoyed  the  pririlege  of  an  asyloin,  so  that 
a  person  who  had  fled  thither  from  justice  was  called  a  Oiftf'si^TyM^',  like  our 
gaol'Hrd*  Its  temcnos  or  enclosure  served  sometimes  as  a  place  for  troops 
to  assemble  in.  (Thocyd.  Ti.  61.)  It  was  built  465  years  B.C. 
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under  the  patronage  of  St.  George^  and  afterwards  de- 
sertedy  has  of  late  years  been  appropriated  as  a  classic 
mausoleum  for  travellers  of  all  nations  who  by  a  cruel 
fate  expire  so  far  frOm  their  native  land.  If  the  bitter- 
ness of  that  fate  could  be  alleviated  by  the  magnificence  of 
sepulture  and  the  religion  of  the  place^  this  consolation, 
at  least,  is  not  denied  them.  Our  accomplished  and  la- 
mented countryman  Tweddell  was  for  many  years  the 
sole  occupant  of  this  superb  sepulchre :  his  remains  were 
deposited  here  by  the  interest  of  Monsieur  Fauvel,  in 
whose  arms  he  breathed  his  last.  A  festival  or  fSur  was 
held  annually  at  Easter  on  the  ground  adj,oining  this 
edifice,  where  Turkish,  Greek,  and  Albanian  fami- 
Ues  assembled  together  in  holiday  attire  and  variegated 
costumes :  music  and  the  dance  occupied  the  young,  whilst 
the  aged  were  seen  reclining  under  the  marble  porticoes 
of  the  Itemple,  viewing  the  sports,  smoking  their  long 
pipes,  listening  to  the  adventures  of  others  and  recounting 
their  own,  or  indulging  that  hilarity,  so  inherent  in  the 
Greek  character,  which  ever  broke  forth  at  intervals  from 
the  dark  cloud  of  oppression  that  hung  over  them.  The 
time  is  at  length  arrived  when  St.  George  may  again  pre- 
side over  his  festival. 

From  the  Thes6um  we  adjourned  to  the  house  of  the 
Archon  Logotheti,  who  promised  to  accompany  us  next 
day  to  the  vaivode  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  tatar  to 
carry  dispatches  to  Constantinople :  our  affair  with  the 
pasha  of  the  Morea  had  already  got  wind,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  bustle  which  it  caused  at 
Athens ;  anxiety  seemed  to  sit  on  every  countenance ;  all 
mouths  were  open  to  make  inquiries,  and  every  ear  erect 
to  catch  the  slightest  information:  even  great  political 
changes  were  prognosticated  and  the  fate  of  nations 
seemed  to  hang  upon  the  event.     Few  persons  however 
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expected  that  the  vaivode  would  allow  us  a  tatar  to  com- 
plain against  so  formidable  a  neighbour:  but  old  Lo- 
gothetiy  who  was  better  acquainted  with  his  character  and 
views,  did  not  despair. 

The  Athenians  are  still  said  to  be  the  most  inquisitive 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  to  retain  many  of  those  volatile 
traits  of  character  that  distinguished  their  ancestors  :  but 
though  the  genius  of  the  people  seemed  to  have  dege- 
nerated under  continual  despotism  into  craft  and  cunning, 
though  animosities  and  feuds  were  still  fomented,  as  in 
ancient  times,  by  violent  passions  and  jealous  spirits, 
though  they  assumed  that  pride  in  prosperity  which  sel- 
dom fails  to  end  in  ruin,  and  that  meanness  in  adversity 
which  checks  the  sympathy  it  wishes  to  excite,  still  I 
observed  in  them  no  pecuUarities  distinct  from  the  Greeks 
in  general,  who  preserved  a  great  similarity  of  sentiment 
and  uniformity  of  manners.  We  no  longer  remarked,  as 
a  distinguishing  characteristic,  the  ethereal  spirit  of  the 
Athenian,  the  pastoral  simplicity  of  the  Arcadian,  the 
stupidity  of  the  Boeotian,  or  the  laconic  brevity  of  the 
Spartan.  The  sweeping  hand  of  despotism  had  con- 
founded together  in  one  mass  all  the  delicate  colouring, 
the  lights  and  shades  of  the  picture,  which  might  have 
been  compared  to  that  dark  monochrome  upon  a  light 
ground,  which  is  seen  on  many  of  the  antique  vases. 

This  evening  our  hostess  Signora  Vitali  introduced  us 
to  our  next-door  neighbours,  her  sister  and  three  fair 
daughters,  who  were  known  by  the  title  of  consuline, 
their  father  having  held  the  post  of  British  vice-consul. 
One  of  these  young  ladies  was  supposed  to  be  that  "  Maid 
of  Athens"  who  is  celebrated  in  some  beautiful  verses 
annexed  to  Childe  Harold :  her  countenance  was  interest- 
ing and  her  eye  retained  much  of  its  wonted  brilliancy  ; 
but  the  roses  had  already  deserted  the  cheek,  and  we 
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observed  the  remains  only  of  that  loveliness  which  elicited 
such  impassioned  strains  from  the  poet.  So  fading  a 
flovirer  is  beauty  in  these  climates  that  a  few  years  see  it 
rise,  to  sparkle  like  a  meteor  and  to  vanish.  A  Grecian 
damsel  of  sixteen  is  frequently  angelical ;  at  twenty  she 
becomes  plain ;  and  in  five  years  more,  fnghtfiilly  ugly : 
there  is  no  transition,  as  with  us,  from  the  light  beauty 
of  the  girl  to  the  mature  graces  of  the  matron  and  the 
venerable  dignity  of  advanced  age ;  for  the  face  of  a  sylph 
becomes  almost  at  once  transformed  into  a  gorgon's  head. 
Signore  Lusieri  assured  me  that  the  reason  of  this  lay  not 
so  much  in  the  cUmate  as  in  the  habits  of  the  Grecian 
females,  especially  in  their  abuse  of  the  bath,  which  they 
attend  almost  daily,  remaining  in  its  hot  sudatories  several 
hours  at  a  time,  and  discussing  more  scandal  than  circu- 
lates at  an  EngUsh  tea-table  in  as  many  weeks :  hence 
their  colour  vanishes  and  their  fibres  are  relaxed  ;  hence 
they  become  languid,  and  unable  to  take  wholesome  ex- 
ercise :  soon  afler  the  age  of  twenty  wrinkles  begin  to 
appear  and  they  sufier  all  the  inconveniences  of  prema- 
ture debiUty.  Though  the  Grecian  females  are  not  ac- 
compUshed,  yet  they  possess  a  considerable  degree  of 
elegance  in  address  and  manners :  their  salutation  is  par- 
ticularly graceful,  being  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  body 
whilst  the  right  hand  is  brought  in  contact  vnth  the  waist: 
they  are  generally  found  by  visitors  reclining  indolently 
on  the  so&s  of  the  apartment,  their  silken  robes  bound 
round  with  a  silver-clasped  zone,  their  hair  partly  wreathed 
with  flowers  or  adorned  vnth  pearls,  and  partly  flovnng 
in  curls  over  their  shoulders,  their  eyebrows  carefully  ar- 
ranged and  tinged  with  surm^,  a  powder  of  the  blackest 
dye,  their  nails  stained  with  henna,  and  their  complexion 
too  often  aided  by  artificial  lustre ;  exhibiting  melancholy 
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examples  of  the  neglapt  of  nature's  choicest  gifts,  the 
lasting  graces  of  the  mind. 

Next  morning  we  accompanied  Signore  Logotheti  to 
the  serai  of  the  yaiyode^  which  is  built  within  an  ancient 
edifice  of  the  Corinthian  order.*  He  received  us  with 
civility  and  only  hesitated  in  his  grant  of  a  tatar  long 
enough  to  extract  a  more  exorbitant  price  for  his  conde- 
scension :  we  were  ignorant  at  this  time  that  he  was  quite 
as  anxious  as  ourselves  to  dispatch  a  messenger  to  the 
Porte ;  being  very  desirous  of  purchasing  his  government 
for  another  year  from  the  kislar  Ag^,  or  chief  black  eunuch 
in  the  seraglio  of  that  Byzantium  which  Athens  once  num- 
bered amongst  her  tributary  states :  nor  did  his  counsellor 
fail  to  urge  upon  him  this  opportunity  of  paying  his  court 
to  that  party  whose  poUtical  interests  were  most  in  favour 
at  Constantinople. 

Signore  Lusieri,  who  had  kindly  proposed  to  conduct 
us  over  the  acropolis^  called  next  morning  to  perform  his 
promise.     We  began  our   ascent  on  the    northern  side, 

*  It  it  decided,  and  I  think  upon  good  grounds,  by  Col.  Leake,  to  have 
been  the  great  Stoa  or  Portico  of  Hadrian  which  contained  a  colonnade  of 
Phrygian  marble  and  a  Library  (Pansan.  Att.  c.  18.) :  it  boweter  long  divided 
the  opinions  of  liteiati  for  the  honour  of  having  been  the  great  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olyropins  which  was  finished  with  lo  much  splendor  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  Mr.  Hawkins  however  has  very  satisfactorily  proved  (in  the  memoirs 
by  Mr.  Walpole)  th^t  the  magnificent  Corinthian  columns  near  the  Ilissus  to 
the  S.E.  of  the  scropoUs  belonged  to  that  edifice :  and  Col.  Leake  agrees  with 
him.  There  remain  sixteen  of  these  noble  columns,  which  are  six  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter  and  sixty  feet  high.  Originally  there  were  180,  ten  in  front, 
and  twenty  on  each  side ;  the  whole  peristyle  having  double  and  the  fronU 
quadruple  rows.  This  Olympieum  was  S54  feet  long  by  171  broad,  being,  as 
Livy  observes,  *'  unum  in  terris  inchoatum  pro  magnitudine  Dei."  L.  41.  c.  20. 
But  that  of  Agrigentum  was  a  little  larger,  being  858  by  172  i  tliat  at  Seli- 
nos  was  SSI  by  161 ;  tliat  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  much  larger,  being  426  feet 
by  220.  That  of  Apollo  at  BranchidsB  was  S68  by  105  :  tliat  of  Eleusis  216  by 
178.  See  Leake's  Athens  p.  41*. 
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winding  round  to  the  western  extremity  where  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  propylsea,  that  superb  entrance  of  the  cita- 
del to  which  it  served  both  as  an  ornament  and  a  defence, 
still  exist;  but  they  are  sadly  disfigured  with  Vene- 
tian towers,  and  mud  walls  erected  by  the  Turks:  the 
marks  also  of  Morosini's  battering  train  are  plainly  visible 
upon  the  Pentelic  marble.*  As  we  stood  upon  onef  of 
those  two  pedestals  which  once  supported  equestrian  sta- 
tues, to  enjoy  the  magnificent  view  of  the  Saronic  gulf, 
studded  with  islands  and  terminated  by  the  lofty  acroco- 
rinthus,  we  perceived  an  English  frigate  in  fiill  sail  entering 
the  harbour  of  Piraeus :  so  that  if  on  the  one  hand  we 
were  contemplating  the  triumphs  of  ancient  taste,  on  the 
other  we  at  least  discovered  the  pre-eminence  of  modem 
science.  After  examining  the  plan  of  the  Propylaea,  we 
proceeded  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Disdar  Ag^,  an  old 
officer,  who,  in    quality  of  commandant  of  the  fortress, 

*  Thii  edifice  extended  quite  across  the  west  end  of  the  acropolis,  being 
168  feet  in  breadth;  the  great  central  Portico  with  its  liz  Doric  columns  hi 
front  bemg  fifty-eight ;  beyond  which  the  two  wings  projected  aboat  thirty- 
two  feet ;  the  wliole  front  enclosing  fi?e  entrances,  the  middle  one  of  all  ad- 
mitting carriages.  Its  ceiKng  composed  of  immense  beams  of  Pentelic  marble 
excited  the  rapture  of  Paosanias :  indeed  its  magnificence  moved  the  envy  of 
other  states  ;  for  we  find  Epaminondas,  according  to  the  testimony  of  ^schi- 
nes,  (in  Orat.  wcpl  irapa!wp9a'$€(as)  declaring  in  the  assembly  of  the  Thebans 
that  they  onglit  to  carry  it  away  from  Athens  and  place  it  as  an  entrance  to 
the  Arz  Cadm^a.  Bfnesicles  was  the  architect  employed  by  Pericles  in  this 
building,  which  was  finished  in  five  years.  It  was  accurately  imitated  in  the 
Propylaea  at  Eleusls. 

t  This  pedestal  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  AGRIPPA.  Tlie  whole  in- 
scription was  visible  in  Chandler's  time,  who  thus  translates  it :  "  The  people 
have  erected  Marcus  Agrippa  son  of  Lucius,  thrice  consul^  Ihe  friend  qf 
CaUu."  Col.  Leake  however  reads,  the  bentfacior  of  the  people;  rhy  iaurov 
^t€py4rfirf  not  rhw  Kalou ;  and  he  is  right.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  op- 
posite pedestal  supported  the  statue  of  his  imperial  friend ;  though  Pausani&s, 
speaking  of  them  both*  throws  a  doubt  upon  their  id<*ntity  :  (his  however  is 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  Col.  Leake. 
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might  have  starved  upon  a  salary  of  200  piastres 
(about  8/.)  had  not  Minerva  received  him  into  her  service. 
Having  taken  in  haste  a  cup  of  coffee  and  declined  the 
pipe,  we  presented  him  with  five  dollars  for  permission  to 
view  the  ruins,  and  after  walking  about  twenty  paces 
fipom  his  door  we  stood  directly  under  the  portico  of  the 
Parthenon. 

No  edifice  of  antiquity  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
can  bear  a  comparison  with  this,  which  to  elegance  of  taste 
and  splendor  of  ornament  added  the  grandeur  of  subli- 
mity and  the  majesty  of  simplicity;*  the  very  school  of 
architecture  and  sculpture  combined,  where  each  gave 
additional  lustre  to  the  other  and  augmented  its  magical 

*  The  length  of  this  temple  was  228  feet  bj  102  in  breadtb,  and  its  height 
aboTe  the  platform,  to  the  centre  of  the  pediment,  was  sixty-six.  It  was  en- 
tirely built  of  PenteKc  marble  highly  polished,  upon  which  are  still  yisible  the 
remains  of  painted  cornices.  It  stood  npon  the  highest  tpot  in  tlie  acropolis, 
its  platform  being  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  architrave  of  the  PiopylsBS.  It 
bad  a  peristyle  composed  of  forty-six  Doric  colunms  of  the  most  eiquiaite  pro- 
portioni  and  highest  polish,  seventeen  on  each  flank  and  eight  at  each  front ; 
each  column  being  thirty -four  feet  high  and  six  feet  two  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  having  a  slight  symmetrical  swell,  or  entasis,  which  will  be  hereafter 
noticed.  At  each  end  there  was  an  interior  row  of  six  columns  standing  before 
the  cella  at  the  east  end,  and  the  opisthodo^os  or  treasury  at  the  west ; 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  pronaos,  as  in  the  Thes^om  and  most 
Doric  temples :  in  the  eastern  chamber  or  cella  Mr.  Cockerell  thinks  there 
was  an  npper  range  of  columns,  as  at  Pestom  and  JBgina,  forming  a  kind  of 
derestory ;  argoing  this  firom  their  small  diameter.  With  respect  to  the  mag- 
nificent scnlptore  on  the  pediments,  it  is  the  opinion  of  1i(r.  CockereU  and  Col. 
Leake  that  the  subject  on  the  western  one  was  the  Presentation  of  Minerva 
by  Jnpiter,  immediately  after  her  birth,  to  the  assembled  Deities  of  Olympus ; 
that  on  the  eastern  being  the  conti&st  between  Minerva  and  Neptune  for  the 
sovereignty  of  Attica.  We  may  observe  here  that  tythes  or  a  tenth  of  the 
produce  of  the  ground  was  paid  to  Minerva,  and  a  fifteenth  to  the  other  gods. 
Magistrates  were  appointed  to  take  care  of  these  under  the  title  of  rSuf  Itpmv 
XpnnUfrmw  ra/jdai,  Demosth.  adv.  Timocr.  p.  477.  Many  temples  had  lands 
attached  to  them  and  the  rents  were  most  rigorously  exacted.  See  Boeckh. 
Econ.  of  Athens,  v.  ii.  p.  10. 
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effect.  However  numerous,  however  sumptuous  were  the 
decorations  of  this  temple,  all  were  made  subservient  to 
design:  nor  was  the  unity  of  this  design  ever  broken  for 
the  sake  of  ornament.  That  inimitable  frieze  represent- 
ing the  Panathenaic  procession,  a  combination  of  the  most 
spirited  and  various  attitudes  which  animated  nature  is 
capable  of  assuming,  was  not  visible  to  the  spectator  till 
he  came  within  the  portico,  whilst  the  tympana  of  the 
pediments  and  the  metopes  were  the  very  places  adapted 
to  ornament ;  nay  almost  mean  without  it.  And  what 
ornament  was  there  displayed !  figures  clothed  with  celes- 
tial grace  and  majesty,  exhibiting  every  essential  charac- 
ter of  the  human  form,  but  free  from  its  defects !  the 
triumph  of  that  genius  which  could  raise  its  ideas  to  the 
contemplation  of  divinity  and  embody  them !  By  these 
immortal  works  alone  is  Phidias  made  known  to  posterity; 
but  these  are  enough  to  justify  all  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  him  by  ancient  authors :  yet  even  these  are  far  infe- 
rior to  the  principal  works  of  that  mighty  artist.  The 
figure  of  the  goddess,  twenty-six  cubits  high,  which  stood 
in  the  hypsethral  court  of  this  temple,  was  so  wrought  in 
ivory  and  gold  that  even  the  materials  themselves  were 
inferior  to  the  excellency  of  the  workmanship ;  every  part 
being  so  elaborately  finished  that  the  most  scientific  eye 
dwelt  with  rapture  upon  its  minutest  ornaments  :*  yet 
this  again  was  surpassed  by  his  imrivalled  personification  of 
Olympian  Jove,  that  statue  to  which  the  ancients  unani- 

*  Shore  bcc  et  auro  constat :  sed  scuto  ejas,  in  qao  Amasonum  proelium  coe- 
lavit  intamescente  ambitu  panns,  ejusdem  concava  paite  deorum  et  gigantum 
dhoicatione  ;  in  aoleis  Tero  Lapitbaram  et  Centaororum  :  adeo  momenta  omnia 
compacta  artis  flli  fuere.  In  base  autem  qood  coelatam  est,  Pandoras  genesin 
appeUant :  ibi  DU  sunt  zx  nmnero  nascentes,  rictoria  prscipue  mirabili. 
Periti  mirantar  et  serpentem  et  tub  ipsa  cuspide  seream  spbingem. — Plin.  I. 
xzxri.  c.  ff. 

VOL.    I.  R 
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mously  decreed  the  palm  of  superiority,  and  in  which  the 
artist  was  thought  to  riral  the  sublimity  of  the  poet.* 

U.  a.  ff2S. 

What  would  have  been  our  ideas  of  ancient  art  had  these 
works  outlived  the  ravages  of  time?    Whilst  the  sculpture 

*  Upon  its  pedestal  the  artist,  assoming  the  pride  of  exalted  merit,  placed 
the  inscription ;  4vt5/af  XapfdZov  vtbt  'AOiynuJf  /a*  EHOraSB,  using  the  last 
word  instead  of  the  usual  liro^ct.  The  classical  reader  will  nndefstaad  the 
difference.  Plin j  calls  this  a  sUtue  qnam  nemo  smnUtur,  (Nat  Hist.  L  zxtiv. 
c.  8.)  The  Temple  at  Oljinpia*  lofty  as  it  wss,  seemed  too  low  for  it,  although 
in  a  sitting  posture ;  and  the  spectators  felt  in  pain  lest  it  should  arise  and  burst 
the  roof  of  the  sacred  edifice  (Straho  I.  viii.)  Sir  Philip  Francis,  in  his  Letter 
Missive  to  Lord  Holland,  p.  61.  givee  a  good  reason  why  Japiter  waa  repre- 
sented by  Phidias  in  a  sitting  postare,  "  because  he  was  the  fupreme  DtTinitj : 
the  others,  even  Minenra,  when  personified,  stood  in  his  presence.  He  alone  if 
not  in  action.  Hit  power  is  in  repose,  and  he  executes  his  pleasure  not  by  mo- 
tion or  command,  but  by  Tolition."  Sir  Philip  is  however  wrong  when  he  says 
that  Jupiter  «foiie  b  ever  repreaented  sitting,  inasmuch  aa  the  famotu  chrysele- 
pbandne  statue  of  Jane  by  Polyclitoa  at  Argos  waa  00.  However  he  admi- 
rably vindicates  Phidias  from  the  charge  of  jnrantonly  violating  symmetiy  by 
the  height  of  his  statue  when,  in  allusion  to  Quintilian  who  illustrates  the 
statue  fay  its  moral  impression— cujus  pulchriludo  adjecisse  aliqnid  etiam  re- 
ceptas  religieni  videtur ;  adeo  majestas  opens  deum  aquavit^— he  eloquently 
•aya,  **  Was  that  all  ?  Had  he  no  theory  of  a  more  elevated  ascent  in  contsm* 
Illation  ?  Yes,  I  swesr  by  the  Genius  of  Phidias  hinkself,  he  hsd  another  pur- 
pose worthy  of  him  which  he  hss  left  to  the  statue  to  denounce.  The  Deit^ 
t  refre$ent,fiU8  hU  stm  UmpU,  and  leava  no  room/or  any  other  God.**  From 
Chese  great  and  celebrated  works  of  Phidias  having  been  executed  in  ivory,  it 
has  been  sometimes  imagined  that  he  did  not  sculpture  statues  in  marble:  but 
besides  that  the  figures  on  the  Parthenon  may  be  accurately  denominated 
statues,  we  have  the  authority  of  Pliny,  who  says,  "  £t  ipsum  Phidiam  tra« 
dunt  sculpsisse  marmora,  Veneremque  ejus  esse  Koros  in  Octavis  operibna 
eximis  pulchritudinis"  (1.  zzxvi.  6.)  Evidently  however  the  hct  was  doubted* 
from  the  scarcity  of  examples.  We  cannot  help  lamenting  that  hia  grand 
works  should  have  been  composed  of  those  materiala  which  would  excite  the 
cnpidity  of  barbarians  and  hasten  their  own  destruction. 
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of  the  PartheixMi  itf  capable  <^  fonning  the  taste  of  a 
nation  and  eliciting  all  the  genius  of  its  artists,  these 
might  have  turned  emulation  itself  into  despair. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  investigate  all  the  causes  which 
raised  the  fine  arts  at  Athens  to  such  a  pitch  of  eminence: 
we  may  observe  briefly  that  the  principal  one  was  pa* 
triotism.  The  arts  too  which  contributed  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  patriotic  feeling  were  dignified  and  ennobled : 
a  public  decree  forbade  the  practice  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture to  any  but  a  free  man,  and  the  most  exalted  citizens 
disdained  not  to  exert  their  abiHties  in  the  embellishment 
of  their  country :  even  a  Socrates  left  impressed  upon  mar- 
ble, Graces,  inferior  only  to  those  with  which  his  philo- 
sophy abounded.  To  an  Athenian  indeed  his  country 
was  the  very  idol  of  his  attachment,  and  he  viewed  its 
decorations  with  a  pride  and  rapture  little  known  to  mo- 
dem times:  domestic  parsimony  suppUed  the  means  for 
public  splendcMT— and  whilst  the  sacred  edifices  of  Athens 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  world,  the  houses  ofThe- 
mistocles,  of  Cimon,  of  Aristides  and  other  great  men, 
were  hardly  to  be  distinguished  ftom*  those  of  common 
citizens*  But  amongst  a  people  so  noted  for  good  taste 
and  propriety  in  architecture,  doubtless  it  would  have 
been  thought  a  violation  of  both,  if  individuals  had  pre- 
sumed to  emulate  in  their  private  dwelKngs  that  grandeur 
which  of  right  belongs  only  to  public  edifices.  Certain  it 
is  that  in  every  modem  city,  where  this  is  attempted  on  a 
large  scale,  much  is  lost  in  general  effect :  for  contrasts 
are  to  Architecture  what  the  Chiai'o-Scuro  is  to  painting.* 

*  If  the  reader  shoald  wish  to  lee  a  correct  delineation  of  an  ancient  Athe- 
aian  dweUing-honse,  with  its  roof  of  pantiles,  its  handsome  eaves  like  inverted 
battlements,  its  neat  pediment  or  gable-end  adorned  with  a  Medosa's  head, 
ita  rade  windows  with  a  single  mnUion  and  capitals  similar  to  those  of  our 
Norman  stjle,  its  carionslj  attached  porch,  ita  door  protected  hy  a  curtain,  the 
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From  the  contemplation  of  the  Parthenon^  that  perfect 
specimen  of  the  manly  Doric,  we  turned  to  view  the  femi- 
nine elegance  of  the  Ionic  Erecth^wn,  in  which  the  Athe- 
nians endeavoured  to  surpass  their  Asiatic  brethren:  no- 
thing can  exceed  the  finish  of  this  temple ;  it  is  worked  with 
all  the  delicacy  of  an  ivory  cabinet ;  and  every  moulding 
and  every  ornament  might  serve  as  a  model.  This  struc- 
ture was  originally  double,  one  part  towards  the  east 
with  its  beautiful  portico  of  six  columns,  being  dedicated 
to  Minerva  Polias,  the  other  to  Pandrosos ;  which  latter 
portion  consists  of  an  inner  room  parallel  to  that  of 
Minerva,  and  the  burial-place  of  Cecrops,  with  a- 
long  gallery  fronting  the  W.,  in  which  are  windows 
for  light  and  air,  and  to  which  are  attached  two 
beautiful  porticoes,  one  to  the  N.  having  four  fine 
columns  in  front;  the  other  to  the  S.  supported  by 
female  figures  generally  called  Caryatides,  but  which 
probably  represent  the  CanephoraB  of  the  Panathenaic 
procession.*  These  figures  were  supposed  by  many 
Turks  and  Greeks  to  be  living  beings  under  the  influence 
<^  enchantment,  and  the  story  obtained  credit  that 
one  of  them  which  Lord  Elgin  removed  from  its  place 
into  the  lower  city,  uttered  doleful  cries  throughout 
the  night,  which  were  answered  by  lamentations  in  con- 
cert from  its  sisters  in  the  acropolis.  Whilst  we  were 
examining  the  Erecth^um,  for  so  the  whole  edifice  with 
its  shrine^,  gallery  and  porticoes  was  called,  the  Disdar 


ornamentfl  of  its  court,  and  the  whole  dwelling  decorated  with  garlands  for  a 
festive  occation,  he  may  gratify  bis  curiosity  by  means  of  a  very  antique  bas- 
relief  in  the  British  Museum,  representing  the  Visit  of  Bacchus  to  Icarus. 
A  beaotiful  drawmg  of  it  is  given  in  the  Description  of  the  Marbles,  &c.  of  the 
British  Museum,  by  Taylor  Cumbe,  Plate  iv.  vol.  ii. 

*  Two  virgins  under  the  same  tide  were  attached  to  the  service  of  the  tem- 
ple, imd  lived  in  its  vicinity.  Vid.  Pausan.  Att.  c.  zxvii.  4. 
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Agk,  surrounded  by  a  party  of  his  ragged  guards^  came  up 
and  joined  us  :  taking  his  long  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and 
endeavouring  to  throw  an  expression  of  curiosity  into  his 
features,  he  requested  some  information  respecting  the 
Genii  who  had  erected  these  grand  buildings :  upon  our 
assuring  him  that  they  were  all  the  work  of  human  beings, 
he  acquiesced  under  the  idea  that  they  were  giants  ;  but 
when  we  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  these  giants 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  the  rayahs  of  Athens, 
he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  and  pointed  with  his  finger  to 
the  habitations  of  the  modem  city.  What  would  have 
been  his  astonishment,  if  we  could  have  made  him  to 
comprehend  the  scene  which  this  acropolis  once  displayed, 
when  undebased  by  human  habitations !  when  its  noble 
Propylsea  admitted  the  enraptured  visiter  to  a  platform 
decorated  with  temples  whose  rich  material  was  sur- 
passed by  their  design  and  execution ;  with  altars, 
hiera,  and  quadriges  of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship  ; 
with  statues  of  exquisite  proportions  or  colossal  size;* 
with  groups  in  marble  and  in  bronze,  disposed  in  the  most 
striking  situations ;  and  with  splendid  reliefs  surmounting 
the  very  battlements :  in  short,  when  it  appeared  like  a  single 
altar,  or  a  dwelling-place  designed  by  the  Graces  for  the 
Deities  of  Olympus,  whenever  they  condescended  to  dwell 
amongst  men.  Happily  imagined  by  ancient  mytholo- 
gists  was  that  symbolical  marriage  of  Venus  with  Vulcan ; 
the  connection  of  beauty  with  the  arts ;  and  well  did  the 
artists  of  succeeding  ages  realize  the  idea :  beautifully 
also  was  the  allegory  still  carried  on,  when  after  Venus  had 

*  Pansanias  ennmeratet  forty-three  groaps  and  etatuet  bj  PMdiat,  Mycon, 
and  other  famous  artists  intermingled  with  the  temples  and  hiera — all  of  which 
were  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great :  many  probably  had  been  taken 
away>  so  as  not  to  come  into  his  catalogue.  Even  before  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der, taste  in  the  arts  had  degenerated  at  Athens.  See  Dem.  Olynth.  iii.  686. 
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deserted  her  sooty  f^use,  Agkta  the  youngest  of  the 
Graces  was  given  to  him.  as  a  wife. 

In  the  gallery  of  die  Pandroseom  between  its  two  porti- 
coesy  grew  Minerva's  ancient  olive-tree  called  wdyuvfof,  or 
the  stunted,  as  well  it  might  be  when  so  confined,  even  in 
this  beautiftd  green-house.  The  Cella  of  the  Goddess  was 
noted  for  the  ancient  wooden  image  which  fell  from  hea- 
ven, and  for  the  salt-spring  vdiich  her  rival  brought  up 
by  a  stroke  of  his  trident  in  the  contest :  no  aperture 
bowever  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  sanctuary ;  thou^ 
we  need  not  despair  of  seeing  this  and  many  other  asser- 
tions of  the  ancient  Greeks  confirmed,  when  the  modems 
have  established  their  liberty.  Indeed  some  curious  dis- 
coveries have  already  been  made  upon  the  acropolis  con- 
nected with  the  very  spring  in  question.  I  well  remember 
in  my  own  ascent  thither,  to  have  observed  a  brackish 
fountain  near  the  cave  of  Pan,  which  doubtless  comes 
from  the  source  upon  the  hill  which  tainted  both  the  Nex>tu- 
nian  spring,  and  that  called  Clepsydra,  which  was  also 
on  the  acropolis,  and  was  supposed  to  flow  in  a  subterra- 
nean channel  to  the  Port  Phalerum."*^  Now  in  a  letter 
which  I  lately  received  from  a  friendf  who  is  alive  to 
every  discovery  connected  with  a  land  which  he  has  him- 
self surveyed  with  consummate  taste  and  skill,  I  learn 
that  the  Gieeks,  after  the  Tuiks  had  surrendered  the 
acropolis,  which  they  could  not  hold  for  want  of  water, 
actually  laid  open  a  well  very  near  the  Pelasgic  wall, 
between  the  PropylsBa  and  Erecth6um,  but  nearer  to 
the  former.  A  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock  leads 
down,  by  the  very  wall  side,  to  an  excavated  chamber, 
in  which  there  appears  a  spring  of  brackish  water :  this 
chamber  is  decorated  here  and  there  vnth  pictures  of 

*  Ariftopli.  Ljs.  900.  SdMl.  in  Avei  ie04.  Hesjch.  m  roc.  KA«f<^^«r. 
t  J.  L.  Wotfe,  Etq. 
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the  Virgin  and  Child^  and  the  stair-ase  is  lighted  throngh 
small  crerices  left  between  the  large  blocks  with  which 
the  wall  is  constructed.  That  the  Venetians  were  ac^ 
quainted  widi  this  excavation^  appears  evident  frcmi  por* 
tions  of  their  armour  and  other  furniture  left  lying  upon 
the  steps.  But  this  is  not  all :  nearer  to  the  Erecth^um 
was  found  another  flight  of  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
leading  down  from  the  summit  of  the  acropolis  into  a  ca- 
vern under  the  Pelasgic  wall :  this  stair-case  terminates 
in  a  hole  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  bottom  of 
the  cavern ;  so  that  here  was  an  entrance  or  an  exit  from 
the  acropoUs,  contrived  with  every  attention  both  to 
secresy  and  security.  I  am  not  certain,  from  my 
friend's  description,  whether  the  cavern  alluded  to  be  the 
Agraulium,  or  a  smaller  one  a  Uttle  to  the  eastward  of  it ; 
but  Col.  Leake,  alluding  to  both  grottos,  long  before  the 
discovery,  observed  that  there  was  every  appearance  of  a 
passage  having  formerly  led  by  these  caverns  into  that 
part  of  the  acropolis  where  there  is  a  sudden  descent  of 
eight  feet  at  the  temple  of  Pandrosus.* 

From  hence  we  passed  to  the  eastern  or  principal  front 
of  the  Parthencm,  on  whose  entablature  are  seen  nume-^ 
rous  holes  apparently  made  by  the  insertion  of  nails.  It 
hafi  been  supposed  by  some  that  rich  drapery  was  ex- 
tended here  on  solemn  festivak ;  but  others  with  greater 
probabihty  assign  this  place  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Persian  shields  and  other  pieces  of  armour.f    At  a  little 

*  See  Ms  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  130.  and  especially  note  vu,  p.  404. 
whtn  he  seems  to  fix  on  the  Agrauliiim. 

t  Nothiag  was  more  coamoa  than  the  snspensioa  of  similar  trophies :  it 
occoired  in  the  great  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  at  Delphi,  vpon  which 
both  the  Athenians  and  ^tolians  hung  tbe  shields  of  their  vanquished  ene- 
mies. Vid.  Paosan.  Phoc.  c.  six.  8.  So  also  did  Pyrrbus  on  the  temple  of 
the  Itoniaik  Minerva. 

n^/)^f  iiwh  9p9ff4»nf  iitfifut^  ^a^Arfir.  Pavs.  Att  c,  ziii. 
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distance  from  the  temple  I  observed  part  of  an  immense 
circular  pedestal  protruding  itself  above  the  ground, 
though  for  the  most  part  concealed  by  the  adjoining 
houses.  As  Signore  Lusieri  conceived  this  to  have  sup- 
ported the  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  Promachus,  whose 
spear  and  helmet  were  visible  to  persons  sailing  round 
Cape  Sunium,  I  began  with  a  large  knife  to  clear  away 
the  soil  and  stones  until  I  discovered  some  Greek  charac-^ 
ters,  and  decyphered  a  few  which  seem  to  shew  that  here 
stood  the  statue  of  Rome  and  Augustus;  words  being 
plainly  distinguishable  in  them  which  designate  the  God- 
dess Rome  and  Caesar.*  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at 
this  union,  since  Suetonius  in  his  life  of  Augustus  informs 
us  that  the  Emperor  would  not  allow  any  province  to 
dedicate  a  temple  to  him  without  it  (nisi  communi  suo 
Romeeque  nomine):  if  therefore  the  injunction  did  not 
actually  extend  to  statues,  one  so  dedicated  might  at 
least  be  favourably  received. 

At  about  the  same  distance  before  the  western  front  of 
the  Parthenon  stood  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Polieus,  at 
whose  altar  was  exhibited  a  rite  which  I  conceive  to  be  a 
curious  remnant  of  Egyptian  settlers.  As  soon  as  the  priest 
had  slain  the  ox,  he  instantly  threw  down  his  axe  and 
ran  away,  when  the  axe  was  carried  off  and  tried  as  for 
a  crime  in  the  court  of  the  Prytan^um ;  but  what  deodand 
was  levied  upon  it  Pausanias  does  not  tell  us.  This  cus- 
tom went  back  to  the  time  of  Erectheus,  before  which,  as 
Varro  observes,  there  was  a  law  forbidding  the  slaughter 
of  an  ox :  no  doubt  in  memory  of  the  Egyptian  Apis. 
The  statue  of  Minerva  Promachus,  which  was  of  bronze, 
like  most  of  the  statues  of  Phidias  when  he  did  not  work 


«  O^eeEAIPAMH  *  •  AUI aiKAIZAPISTPA,  &c.  On  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful temples  at  Pola  is  the  following  inscription:  ROMAE.  ET.  AVG VSTO. 
CAESARI.  INV.  F.  PATRI  PATRIAE. 
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in  ivory  and  gold,  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
northern  or  Pelasgic  wall,  between  the  Propylaea  and 
the  Erecth^um.*  In  passing  to  the  south  side  of  Mi- 
nerva's fane  we  were  shocked  by  the  lamentable  over- 
throw and  ruin  occasioned  during  its  last  spoliation. 
Shafts,  capitals,  and  entablature  lie  heaped  together  in 
masses  capable  of  furnishing  materials  to  build  a  palace 
of  marble.  Though  an  Englishman  may  exult  in  the 
possession  of  these  unrivalled  specimens  of  sculpture, 
and  yield  to  the  arguments  urged  in  defence  of  their 
deportation,  still  if  a  spark  of  enthusiasm  exist  within 
him,  he  must  grieve  at  the  wanton  devastation  committed 
in  their  removal,  at  that  avidity  for  plunder  which  in 
carrying  off  parts  of  little  comparative  value,  but  which 
helped  to  sustain  the  fabric,  has  exposed  this  venerable 
structure  to  premature  ruin,  and  has  removed  from  their 
ancient  sites,  whence  most  of  them  acquired  their  beauty 
and  all  their  interest,  numerous  monuments  not. at  all 
necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  Arts. 

W&pos  8i  Bnrrwif  SffTts  iiewopBu  w6\Mts, 
VwU  re,  Htifiovs  (ft  1*9^  f^  mKiuiicirmw 
*E(nud^  Zobr  abrhs  ii\t(f  80T«por. 

It  is  surprising,  after  al|  the  spoliation  and  destruction  to 
which  this  city  has  been  exposed,  that  so  much  remains. 

*  Paos.  Att.  c.  28.  The  position  of  this  statae,  as  Col.  Leake  obserret, 
will  account  for  the  remazk  of  Faosanias,  that  the  crest  of  the  helmet  and 
point  of  ^e  spear  were  Tisible  to  those  who  sailed  by  Suniuin.  He 
evidently  means  that,  upon  first  coming  in  sight  of  Athens,  the  extreme 
summit  of  the  statue  was  seen  over  the  Parthenon.  As  tlie  sumnut  of  the 
temple  was  seventy  feet  higher  than  the  platform  of  the  statue,  the  height  of 
Minerra  Promachns  most  have  been  upwards  of  serenty  feet :  the  pedeetal 
probably  about  twenty,  and  the  statue  fifty-five  -,  or  fifteen  Uller  than  that  in 
tJie  Parthenon.  There  exist  Athenian  coins  which  very  accurately  designate 
the  locality  of  this  colossal  figure,  which  was  made  from  a  tenth  of  the  Mar- 
athonian  spoils  dedicated  to  that  purpose. 
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RoiMuis  bum  it,  Goths  sack  it,  Venetians  bombard  it, 
Torks  grind  down  its  monnments  for  mortar,  and  cold* 
blooded  ccmnoisseuis  export  them  as  articles  of  commerce : 
still  Athens  is  the  best  school  in  the  world  for  an  archi- 
tect ;  for  if  it  does  not  present  to  his  view  so  great  a 
variety  of  designs  as  some  other  cities,  it  has  the  noblest 
recollections  to  excite  and  the  highest  excellence  to  re* 
irard  his  exertions.  As  we  descended  slowly  down  the 
acropolis  I  could  not  help  reflecting  upon  the  extraordi- 
naiy  character  of  the  people  who  thus  adorned  it — a 
people  brave  as  the  Spartans,  luxurious  as  the  C<mn* 
thians,  fickle  as  the  winds,  but  intellectual  as  the  gods  t 
swayed  alternately  by  the  convictions  of  reason  and  the 
impulses  of  caprice,  devoted  to  liberty  but  disturbed  by 
factions,  sometimes  haughty  and  imperious,  at  others 
base  and  adulatory,  they  could  excite  their  citizens  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  glory,  then  banish  and  prosecute 
them  for  the  very  virtues  which  they  admired ;  they  could 
erect  an  altar  <^  mercy  in  their  forum,  yet  butcher  the 
unfortunate  Melians  under  the  most  sophistical  pretences ; 
they  could  desert  their  city  at  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my, leaving  themselves  nothing  to  share  with  the  other 
Greeks  but  the  common  danger,  and  then  desert  the 
Plataeans,  their  sole  allies  on  the  plain  of  Marathon^  to 
Spartan  vengeance :  yet  amidst  their  political  imbecility 
or  imperious  arrogance,  their  democratical  licentiousness 
or  slavish  adulatton,  under  their  ancient  kings,  republic, 
or  tyrants,  they  still  cultivated  the  field  of  sentiment, 
till  their  feelings  became  as  fine  as  their  climate,  and 
their  exquisite  sensibility  corresponded  to  their  atmo- 
sphere. To  use  the  expressi(»is  of  their  pathetic  bard, 
Aey  fed  upon  wisdom,  scarcely  deigning  to  toudi  the 
earth  in  the  elasticity  of  their  step  through  the  bright 
ether  which  surrounded  them ; 
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iuii  9ik  Xafiwpordrov 
0aiyorT€S  hfipns  ed04pos. 

Unlike  the  other  Grecian  states,  which  scnipiikmBly  ad- 
hered to  their  own  particular  tdiomfl  of  language,  man- 
ners and  customs,  the  Athenians,  taking  what  was  ex- 
cellent botii  irom  Greeks  and  barbarians,  incorporated  it 
into  their  common  stock,  and  made  their  city,  according 
to  their  iUustrious  philosopher's  expression,  *'  the  Pry- 
tan^um  of  ancient  wisdom:"*  they  neglected  no  branch 
of  Eterature,  science,  or  the  liberal  arts ;  they  aimed  at 
intellectual  dominion,  and  established  its  pre-eminence: 
this  dominion  outlived  their  phjrsical  power,  ciTilized  their 
conquerors,  illuminates  the  present  race,  and  reserves  its 
blessings  for  £stant  generations :  this  sheds  an  attractive 
splendor  round  the  ruins  of  the  acropolis,  and  fulfils  the 
prediction  of  the  immortal  Pericles — ^that  Athens  should 
excite  mnversal  interest  when  oblivion  brooded  over  its 
warlike  rival. 

This  evening  the  captain  of  the  English  frigate  Oriando, 
with  a  small  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Smyrna, 
came  up  from  Pir^us  to  the  city;  upon  which  occasion 
a  ball  was  given  at  the  house  of  a  rich  merchant  and  the 
principal  families  of  Athens  were  invited. 

A  ball  is  the  only  amusement  of  modem  times  which 
the  Greeks  enjoy :  abridged  of  the  refined  pleasures  of 
music  and  the  theatre,  rarely  indulging  in  the  sensudities 
of  the  dinner-table,  disqualified  by  want  of  education  for 
the  charms  of  convereatioa,  they  only  break  the  dull 
monotony  of  life  occasionally  by  a  dance.  But  to  a 
Grecian  ball  the  reader  must  not  annex  those  ideas  of 

*  A^^  T^  UpvTWuow  T^f  ffofia$.    PUL  Pro<»g.  ^  66. 
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sprightly  mirth  and  active  festivity  which  accompany  such 
entertainments  in  the  civilized  parts  of  Europe ;  here, 
that  seclusion  and  degradation  to  which  the  fair  sex  are 
subject,  render  their  manners  and  deportment  constrained; 
that  limitation  of  their  acquirements  to  trifling  common- 
place attainments,  unfits  them  for  the  enjoyments  of  ima- 
gination, for  the  trial  of  wit,  the  readiness  of  retort,  or 
the  playfulness  of  humour :  hence  their  conversation  be- 
(comes  still  less  than  that  of  the  men,  either  a  vehicle  of 
information  or  a  stimulus  of  fancy:  moreover,  by  an  in- 
temperate use  of  the  bath,  which  has  been  before  ad- 
verted to,  such  a  languor  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles 
is  produced  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  insensible 
to  that  animation  and  vivacity  which  exercise  itself  is 
capable  of  inspying. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  we  escorted  our  fair  neighbours 
to  the  scene  of  action :  a  large  party  were  assembled  and 
the  dance  had  begun :  it  was  that  Romaika  which  has 
been  so  oflen  described,  in  which  the  whole  set,  taking 
each  other  by  the  hand  in  a  regular  alternation  of  male 
and  female,  form  a  long  undulating  line,  moving  slowly 
backwards  and  forwards  whilst  the  first  couple  perform  a 
few  more  agile  movements ;  these  at  certain  intervals  elevate 
their  hands,  or  the  handkerchief  which  they  hold  between 
them,  to  allow  the  whole  party  to  pass  beneath  like  a  set 
of  children  who  are  playing  at  thread-my-needle :  some- 
times however  the  coryphseus,  if  he  happen  to  be  an  active 
man,  cuts  strange  capers,  and  jumps  about  in  fine  contrast 
with  the  languid  motions  of  his  followers.*    The  music 

*  Some  personB  have  fended  they  saw  in  this  figure  a  remnant  of  the  .an- 
cient Labyrinthean  dance  which  Theieus  introdnced  from  Cvete  and  which  is 
represented  on  the  shield  of  Achilles  (U.  xriii.  600.) :  for  mj  own  pari  I 
should  rather  refer  it  to  the  Hormus  or  **  necklace -dance,^  the  description  of 
which,  in  Lucian's  treatise  (De  Saltatione  ^  13)  very  accurately  coincides  with 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  Romaika. 
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which  enliyened  this  exhibition  proceeded  from  a  vile 
instrument  in  the  likeness  of  a  violin,  with  eleven  strings^ 
five  upper  ones  of  catgut,  and  six  lower  ones  of  brass, 
which  being  out  of  reach  of  the  fiddle-stick,  are  intended 
probably  to  sound  by  vibration :  this  concatenation  of  dis- 
cords was  assisted,  and  sometimes  nearly  drowned,  hy 
the  voices  of  the  company  proceeding  through  their  nasal 
organs  ;  for  according  to  ancient  custom*  the  Greeks  sing 
to  the  motion  of  their  feet :  the  orchestra  was  then  quite 
overpowering.  Before  the  assembly  broke  up,  an  EngUsh 
figure  was  attempted,  but  it  failed ;  when  Alecco  Logotheti, 
who  was  an  Epaminondas  in  the  dance,  gave  us  a  speci- 
men of  the  ancient  Pyrrhic  with  the  vice-consul  of  Tino  : 
we  retired  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Next  day  Signore  Lusieri  had  a  shivering  fit ;  not  fix>m 
any  bad  effect  of  the  Romaika,  in  which  he  never  joined  ; 
but  as  he  observed  to  us,  he  was  always  thus  attacked 
when  an  English  or  a  French  frigate  anchored  in  the 
Piraeus.  The  young  midshipmen  are  then  let  loose  upon 
the  venerable  monuments  of  Athens,  and  are  seldom  de- 
terred by  the  religion  of  the  place  from  indulging  in  the 
most  wanton  devastation  of  statues,  cornices,  and  capitals, 
from  which  they  carry  off  mementos  of  their  Athenian 
travels.^ 

*  Totyapovw  jcot  rh  $<rfta,  h  furalh  ipxoifuwoi  iZowrtPf  &c.  Lac.  de  Salt. 
§  11. 

t  I  heard  that  this  evil  increased  mach  afterwards  from  the  greater  number 
of  ▼cflsels  which  arrived  at  the  port,  and  poor  Philopappns  lost  his  last  leg  by 
4he  bands  of  a  mischieyons  young  Frenchman.  There  may  be  some  excuse 
for  these  youths,  but  what  shall  we  say  in  defence  of  the  captains  of  two 
English  frigates  who  brought  a  tar- barrel  on  shore  at  Cape  Suniumand  bedaubed 
the  white  and  brilliant  columns  of  Minerva's  temple  with  long  lists  of  their 
own  names  and  those  of  their  officers  and  boat<crews,  in  this  indelible  mate- 
rial 1  This  instance  of  barbarism  we  saw  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and 
indignation  :  we  only  felt  the  latter  sensation  when  we  observed  the  accom- 
papying  signatures  of  a  Sicilian  crew :  they  cannot  consider  themselves  entitled 
to  any  better  claims  for  immortality.    One  of  the  Reviewers  of  my  first  edition 
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If  o^ember  9.    Tins  day  the  Orlando  got  under  wdgh 
and  Losieri  recorered.    He  dined  with  us  in  the  Pnyx, 
{rem  whenee  we  commanded  a  channing  prospect  both  of 
town  and  country ;  nor  did  we  find  any  pleaaure  more  de- 
lightful than  these  Attic  repasts  which  we  made  almost  daily^ 
varying  the  spot  and  enjoying  the  society  c£  one  or  more 
intelUgent  Mends.   As  we  stood  befiore  the  tent,  a  party  of 
Greek  women  came  up,  anxious  to  look  through  our  tele* 
scope  and  catch  a  last  view  of  their  husbands  and  rela- 
tions then  sailing  out  of  the  PiraBUs:    some  Turkish 
ladies  also  attracted    by    curiosity    approached    rather 
nearer  than  etiquette  allows  in  general,  but  soon  mored 
off  as  if  the  sight  of  a  Christian  were  contagious.    The 
face  of  a  Turkish  woman  must  not  be  seen  in  public :  if  a 
man  meets  one  in  the  streets  unveiled,  he  turns  his  face 
towards  the  wall  till  she  has  passed :    so  strong  is  the 
force  of  custom,  that  I  cme  day  saw  the  Disdar  Agh  turn 
his  back  upon  his  own  daughter,  a  young  girl  of  exqui- 
site beauty,  as  she  walked  unveiled  up  the  steps  of  the 
propyloa. 

Fair  at  a  star  when  only  one 
It  thining  in  the  aky. 

Mr.  Cockerell  and  Baron  Haller  performed  the  same 
evolution ;  but  I  had  not  yet  learnt  the  forms  of  Turkish 
politeness.  Mr.  Parker  and  myself  were  most  vehemently 
abused,  one  day  as  we  descended  from  the  acropolis,  by 
three  Turkish  ladies  for  daring  to  look  at  them.  We 
certainly  were  attracted  by  nothing  but  their  strange  ap- 
pearance ;  for  they  were  so  muffled  up  firom  head  to  foot  in 
long  white  robes,  with  bandages  covering  the  face  and 
shewing  nothing  but  the  eyes,  that  they  looked  exactly 

remuks  pleanntlj  enongli  npon  thb  ptsaige  that "  na  EogHitunan  wmM  not 
hare  been  content  to  hn?e  been  atf  ed  in  Noaii*a  Aril,  withent  tvttdmg  bie  nnae 
in  tbo  timber." 
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like  a  trio  of  Egyptian  mummies  going  out  to  take  the 
air. 

These  ladies  however  are  not  so  squeamish  when  out  of 
observation,  as  I  afterwards  discovered.  Copying  in* 
scriptions  one  afternoon  in  the  court  of  Lusieri  whilst 
that  worthy  Don  was  enjoying  his  siesta,  I  heard  a  gentle 
knocking  at  the  outer  gates,  which  having  opened  I  saw 
with  surprise  about  twelve  or  fifteen  Turkish  ladies, 
covered  with  white  mantles  reaching  from  head  to  foot* 
Having  let  them  in,  they  made  me  understand  by  signs 
that  the  object  of  their  visit  was  to  see  a  fine  clock  with 
musical  chimes  that  Lord  Elgin  had  presented  to  the  city 
of  Athens,  as  if  to  recall  the  despoiler  of  the  Parthenon 
every  hour  to  remembrance.  They  followed  me  slowly 
and  silently  to  the  temporary  shed  in  which  it  was  placed ; 
but  had  no  sooner  entered  than  they  began  to  giggle,  and 
presently  burst  into  a  laugh  :  they  then  threw  back  their 
long  veils  as  if  by  a  preconcerted  scheme  to  surprise  me 
by  that  blaze  of  beauty  which  radiated  from  their  large 
black  eyes :  I  certainly  never  beheld  so  glorious  a  sight. 
I  may  have  seen  handsomer  women  than  any  individual 
among  them,  but  never  did  I  see  such  a  combination  of 
beauties,  such  beaming. eyes  and  silken  lashes,  or  such 
dazzling  complexions:  they  appeared  like  a  legion  of 
houries  sent  expressly  from  the  paradise  of  Mahomet. 
The  lovely  creatures  seemed  to  enjoy  my  astonishment, 
and  to  triumph  in  the  effect  of  their  charms :  encompass- 
ing me  in  a  circle  they  gently  pushed  me  towards  the 
clock  that  I  might  show  them  its  mechanism:  this  I  had 
no  sooner  done,  than  with  a  shout  of  joy  they  seized  the 
wires,  and  rang  such  a  peal  upon  the  chimes,  that  the 
Italian  awoke  from  his  nap,  and  running  to  the  spot  in 
his  gown,  and  slippers,  began  to  chide  them  in  so  severe 
a  strain  that  the  laughter  immediately  ceased,  silence 
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was  restored,  the  veils  drawn  again  over  their  faces ;  and 
in  the  same  slow  and  solemn  step  with  which  they  en- 
tered, the  whole  party  marched  off  the  premises,  leaving 
me  in  the  state  of  a  person  just  awakened  out  of  a  most 
extraordinary  dream. 

My  excellent  friend  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  the 
posture  of  surprise  in  which  I  stood  ;  but  beckoning  me 
into  the  house  he  endeavoured  to  make  me  some  recom- 
pense for  putting  my  houries  to  flight,  by  displaying  his 
portfolio  of  inestimable  paintings  and  his  cabinet  of  an- 
cient treasures.  The  drawings  of  this  admirable  artist' 
are  too  well  known  to  require  any  praise  from  me :  amongst 
his  antiquities  I  was  -particularly  struck  with  an  Attic 
vase  of  superlative  beauty,  discovered  in  a  sepulchre :  the 
figures  on  this  valuable  relic  are  red  upon  a  polished 
black  ground,  the  drapery  being  delicately  touched  with 
black  lines ;  the  subject  Venus  surrounded  by  nymphs  in 
the  most  graceful  attitudes :  Cupid,  a  beautiful  boy  with 
large  wings,  is  seated  on  her  shoulder,  whilst  a  nymph 
is  weaving  a  cage  to  confine  the  fugitive :  the  goddess 
herself  reclines  upon  a  couch  over  which  her  name  is  in- 
scribed in  small  dots  of  gold ;  and  each  nymph  is  dis- 
tinguished by  similar  marks,  as  UAIJIA,  ETNOMIA, 
KAEOUATPA,  &c.  Though  the  outline  of  these  figures 
is  alone  delineated,  they  have  a  grace  and  an  expression 
which  vies  with  the  most  finished  picture  ;*  being  pro- 

*  The  oatline  it  after  all,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  graphic 
art.  Apellet  and  the  ancieiit  painters  generally  used  but  four  colours,  yet  they 
found  it  much  easier  to  fill  up  than  to  delineate  the  outline.  "  Parrhasiua 
confeasione  artificum  in  lineis  extremis  palmam  adeptus;  haec  est  in  pictura 
summa  subtilitas ;  corpora  enim  pingere  et  media  reruni,  est  quidem  magni 
operis,  sed  in  quo  multi  gloriam  tulerint :  eztrema  corponim  iacere  rarnm  in 
successu  artis  invenitar."  (Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  L  zxxr.  c  10.)  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  custom  even  with  great  painters,  such  as  Polygnotus,  to  inscribe  names 
over  the  different  personages  which  they  represented.  Vide  Paus.  Phoc.  c. 
zxf.  S. 
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bably  the  work  of  some  eminent  artist,  or  at  least  a  copy 
of  some  celebrated  painting:  no  inferior  person  could 
have  either  designed  or  executed  such  a  composition, 
which  fully  vindicates  that  renown  which  we  know  the 
Attic  vases  to  have  possessed.**  Having  been  found  in 
a  distinct  niche  of  the  sepulchre,  and  containing  no  de- 
posit of  any  kind,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  those 
vessels  which  were  filled  with  oil  from  the  Morian  olivesf 
and  given  to  victors  in  the  Panathenaic  contests. 

A  short  time  before  our  arrival  Mr.  Burgon  had  dis- 
covered that  very  antique  vase  J  which  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  from  the  Uterary  world,  that  the  reader 
may  not  dislike  to  peruse  a  general  description  of  it. 
This  curious  relic,  the  height  of  which  is  2  feet,  and  its 
greatest  circumference  4  feet  4  inches,  was  found  in  an 
excavation  near  the  walls  of  Athens  on  the  road  leading 
to  Achamse,  and  contained  six  other  small  and  plain  vases, 
together  with  some  burnt  bones  indicating  its  funereal 
use :  the  figures  are  black,  with  parts  in  white  and  red, 
upon  a  ground  of  pale  yellow.  On  one  side  Minerva 
is  seen,  armed  as  at  her  birth,  or  perhaps  preparing  to 
encounter  the  giant  Enceladus,  and  wearing  an  segis 
or  goat's  skin,  fastened  by  leathern  thongs  over  a  long 
red  tunic :  a  crested  helmet  covers  her  head,  from  which 
her  hair  falls  down  her  back  in  one  long  plait ;  a  spear 
is  brandished  in  her  right  hand ;   and  in   her   lefl  is  a 

•  Yid.  Athen.  tib.  i.  88. 

t  ^O  M  'A^io^oT^f  mU  rots  pue^fftiffi  rii  TlaytiiHpfcua  ikaiow,  rov  iic  fwpimw 
ytfvoiUvov,  hdoireai  ^i|^i*  Schol.  in  (Ed.  Col.  1. 7S0. 
.  t  At  Baron  Haller  kindly  gave  me  a  full  description  of  it  and  pennitted  me 
to  copy  bit  own  beantiful  drawing,  I  put  the  infonnation  thus  acquired,  ae 
•oon  as  I  returned  to  England,  into  tbe  bands  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  who  wat  on 
the  point  of  publiabing  one  of  his  intereatiog  Toliunes  :  this  will  accoant  for 
my  omitting  to  notice  it  in  rojr  fint  edition. 

VOL.    I*  S 
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shield  bearing  the  insigne  of  a  dolphin,  one  of  the  em- 
blems of  Neptune  ;  from  which  circumstance  the  learned 
Mr.  Millingen  thinks  the  Minerva  of  Athens  was  of 
Lybian  origin,  the  daughter  of  Neptune  and  the  Lake 
Tritonis,  hence  sumamed  Tritonia:*  her  countenance  on 
the  vase  has  something  of  the  Lybian  or  Egyptian  cast, 
but  it  cannot  be,  as  is  conjectured,  a  copy  fix)m  the  ancient 
statue  in  the  Hecatompedon,  as  that  was  certainly  not 
the  Lybian  Minerva,  the  daughter  of  Neptune,  but  her 
who  contended  with  him,  the  daughter  of  Imperial  Jove. 
Pausanias  however  informs  us  that  the  Lybian  Minerva 
had  a  statue  in  Athens,  and  that  when  he  saw  it  he  at 
once  recognized  the  Lybian  mythology  by  its  blue  or 
azure  eyes  like  those  which  are  ascribed  to  Neptune 
the  father  of  the  goddess.f  Her  whole  Appearance  upon 
the  vase  in  question  is  most  accurately  described  by 
the  following  passage  of  Hesiod. 

*Ey  di  .Ai^t  (hrfimip  hy^Ki^n  rprray4p9ui 
Tp  Mkp  ^kini  Tf  fidxilP  4$4Kovffa  KOffCvimw, 

Afy/5a  T^  a^*  H/uHr  Scat  Her.  197. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  vase  a  man  of  a  most  antique 
cast  of  countenance,  clothed  in  a  long  red  tunic,  and 
possibly  representing  Erichthonius  the  fabled  inventor  of 
chariots,  is  seated  on  a  car  of  rude  and  slight  construction, 
drawn  by  two  coursers :  the  wheels,  instead  of  naves  and 
spokes,  have  each  three  bars,  one  fixed  diametrically  with 


*  He  alfo  thinks  that  this  egis  may  represent  the  ancient  dress  of  the 
Lybian  women,  as  Herodotus  affirms  (1.  iv.  c.  180.)  that  from  that  dress  artists 
took  tbe  manner  of  apparelling  the  statues  of  Mmerra :  r^r  di  ipa  Miira 

t  Atl.  ch.  xiv. 
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a  hole  to  admit  the  axle,  and  the  other  two  placed  at  right 
angles  across  it.  The  horses,  which  are  sketched  in  a 
spirited  style,  have  neither  bits  nor  reins,  but  being  kept 
together  by  headstalls  and  a  yoke,  are  guided  solely  by  a 
staff  curved  at  one  end,  to  which  are  attached  two  drops 
(probably  of  metal)  to  excite  them ;  for  which  purpose 
the  charioteer  holds  also  in  his  right-hand  a  short  goad. 
Such  a  destitution  of  the  ordinary  means  of  guiding  and 
restraining  the  steeds,  seems  to  favour  Mr.  MiUingen's 
Lybian  origin  of  the  Goddess ;  for,  as  he  observes,  this 
method  was  taken  from  that  and  other  African  nations  :* 

Ora  levi  fleciit  frenorum  neacia  yirga. 

Luc  PhursaL  lib.  iv. 

The  neck  of  the  vase  is  adorned  on  one  side  by  the  Owl, 
Minerva's  emblem,  but  with  a  human  head ;  and  on  the 
other  by  a  winged  figure,  half  woman  and  half  bird, 
thought  to  be  a  Harpy  or  Siren:  but  the  most  curious 
object  of  the  whole  is  the  inscription,  which  appears 
traced  in  rude  characters  in  the  oriental  style  from  right 
to  left,  near  the  figure  of  Minerva : 

IM3  :  MO^GAMeaMaeAMOT 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  commentators  to  run  thus, 
THN  ABENAlflN  AOAON  EIMI,  and  to  bear  either  the  in- 
terpretation "  I  am  the  reward  of  the  Athenians,"  or  "  I  am 
the  prize  of  the  Atheneea  :t  by  others  it  has  been  taken  for 
THN  AOENEnN  (an  Ionic  form  for  AOHNHN)  ABAON 
EIMI,  and  to  signify,  "  I  am  the  reward  of  Athens." 

*  Mucpoh  tffiroif  xp^fuvoi,  6i4<n  tk  xal  €inr9i04tny,  ifs  &ir^  fd0iov  olaktfMirBai. 
Stnb.  lib.  zvii.  Herodotos  says  that  the  Greeks  learned  to  hameu  horses  to 
chaxiots  from  the  Lybians.  L.  iv.  c.  189. 

t  Afterwards  called  the  Panathenaic  games ;  though  eren  then  the  lesser 
games  were  retained  with  their  original  title. 
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Mr.  Millingen  inclines  to  the  second  interpretation, 
and  considers  that  it  was  a  prize  obtained  at  the  Pana- 
thenaic  games,  where  a  victory  was  esteemed  as  glorious 
as  at  those  of  Olympia  or  Delphi ;  that  it  was  preserved 
with  anxious  care  and  affection  through  hfe  by  the  victor, 
who  being  unwilling  to  part  from  it  even  in  death,  had  his 
ashes  consigned  to  it  for  a  sepulchre.'* 

Probably  his  name  was  inscribed  upon  a  stel6  or  fune- 
real monument  which  was  once  fixed  upon  the  spot.  That 
vases  were  sometimes  given  to  victorious  combatants  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  that  such  were  the  prizes  at  the 
games  in  question,  seems  indicated  by  a  passage  of  Pin- 
dar, in  which  he  compliments  the  Argive  Thiseus  on  hav- 
ing **  twice  carried  away  to  Argos  from  the  Panatheneea 
the  fruit  of  the  olive,  (the  sacred  Morian  oil)  contained 
in  vases  of  baked  earth,  in  the  variegated  receptacles  of 
jars." 

'A8e7. 

9ff(0ia  wvfi  KOftths  ikodtis 

wopa  Xa^,  ip  ieyy4mf 
'Epfcf^ir  wofanatSkou^    Nem.  Od«  z.  01. 

.  But  the  reader  scarcely  need  be  told  that  there  is  a  mys- 
tical party  who  refer  all  subjects  on  the  sepulchral  vases 
of  the  ancients  to  the  cosmogonical  and  astronomical  my- 

*  This  cuftom,  Mr.  M.  obterret,  of  interring  with  the  dead  those  objects 
dearest  to  them  in  life,  proceeded  from  the  opinion  that  the  soul  retained 
in  a  futore  state  the  same  affections  and  indinatioDS  as  when  united  to  the 
body: 

-^asB  gratia  corrfim   - 
Arroorumqae  fuit  Tiris,  que  curs  nitentes 
PsKere  eqnoi,  eadem  sequitur  tellore  repostos. 
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thology ;  considering  them  for  the  most  part  as  physical 
representations  of  things  spiritual  exhibited  and  explained 
in  the  mysteries.  In  considering  the  subject  of  this  vase^ 
they  reject  the  authority  of  Pindar,  by  assuming  Heyne's 
interpretation  of  it,  who  supposes  that  the  terra-cotta  vases 
containing  the  Morian  oil,  were  enclosed  in  receptacles  of 
bronze  ornamented  by  figures  in  relief;  which  sense  the 
passage  certainly  will  bear.  They  conceive  that  an  earthen 
vase  was  too  mean  a  prize,  since  even  in  Homer's  age  a 
Lebes  of  bronze  was  given  to  a  victor  of  the  third  rank, 
and  valued  at  more  than  two  talents  of  gold ;  for  so  much 
was  awarded  to  him  that  stood  fourth  in  order.*  (II.  xxiii. 
614.)  They  assume  also  the  fact  that  more  of  such  vases 
would  have  been  discovered  if  they  had  been  destined 
for  rewards  at  the  games.  Their  interpretation  there- 
fore of  the  motto  seems  to  be  this — **  I  am  the  reward  of 
Athenians,  or  of  people  patronized  l^y  and  directing  them- 
selves according  to  the  guidance  of  Athena,  or  Minerva :" 
in  other  words,  ^*  divine  wisdom  and  power  shall  reward 
those  who,  undismayed  by  obstacles,  zealously  run  the 
course  of  life,  contending  for  victory  like  an  ardent  cha- 
rioteer, "f  In  their  opinion  the  armed  Minerva,  instead  of 
inspiring  strength  and  vigour  in  the  steeds  and  in  their 
master  at  a  contest,  as  Homer  introduces  her  assisting 
Diomede, 

frsrott  fff ff  /ih^os  Koi  h^  tsbr^  ic95of  I9i|icf ,    Y.  S90. 

represents  the  divine  mind,  which  controuls  the  events  of 

*  There  it  not  much  wmgbt  howeTer  in  thie  argument,  m  in  all  the  great 
garnet  of  Greece  the  honour  not  the  faloe  of  the  prise  was  considered.  How 
inferior  to  a  terra-cotta  vase  were  the  prises  of  the  greatest !  i$\a  9h  r^  kSt$' 
90S  /i^a  0*  Aira  vlrvt. 

t  Thus  they  make  the  word^AOXor  apply  to  Mioerva  herself;  an  idea  which 
stmck  me  at  the  first,  and  which  I  mentioned  to  Baron  Haller;  hut  he  re- 
jected it. 
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nature  and  subdues  all  things  to  its  decrees:  by  the 
charioteer  is  figured  a  person  who  strives  to  fiilfil  all  the 
duties  of  life  in  the  course  allotted  to  mortals  preparing 
themselves  for  eternity :  with  regard  to  what  is  called  the 
Harpy  or  Siren,  a  bird  with  a  human  head,  it  is  consi- 
dered as  an  emblem  of  the  human  soul  about  to  be  libe- 
rated from  the  thraldom  of  the  body,  and  appropriately 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  vase  in  company  with  the  owl, 
the  emblem  of  Minerva,  or  divine  wisdom,  which  is  about 
to  reward  it.  It  is  said  that  on  some  Egyptian  mummies 
the  goddess  herself  is  seen  pouring  water  from  a  vase, 
whilst  the  initiated  stands  by,  together  with  a  winged  mon- 
ster, which  stretches  out  its  hands  to  receive  a  portion 
of  the  precious  liquor  that  is  to  infuse  into  it  a  divine 
essence.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  argu- 
ments brought  on  this  side  of  the  question ;  but  if  there  be 
truth  in  them,  they  certainly  strengthen  the  conjecture 
that  the  word  ettKov  refers  to  Minerva  rather  than  to  the 
vase  ;  and  that  heavenly  wisdom  is  held  out  as  the  revirard 
of  that  people  who  are  said  by  their  tragic  poet  to  feed 
upon  wisdom  here  below.*  With  regard  to  the  general 
question  concerning  vases  discovered  in  ancient  sepulchres^ 
and  which  some  refer  entirely  to  the  mystical  subject  of 
initiation,  whilst  others  deny  it  altogether,  periiaps  an 
opinion  between  the  two  will  be  the  safest. 

On  the  subject  of  the  inscription,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  has  been  generally  mistaken,  and  that 
we  ought  to  read  it  THN  ABENEBEN  ABAON  EMI, 
the  painter  having,  as  was  very  common  vrith  those 
that  either  painted  or  engraved  inscriptions,  omitted  a 
letter ;  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  one  of  Mr.  Millingen's 
antique  vases,  (Plate  xxvii.)  where  the  word  IMHNOS 
appears  instead  of  ISMHNOS.    And  this  idea  is  strongly 

•  Eurip.  Med.  823. 
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canfirmed  by  an  inscription  upon  a  Calabrian  vase  very 
similar  to  the  Burgonian  one,  published  by  Mr.  Rose ; 
on  which  the  words  TON  ABENEBEN  ABAON  are 
distinctly  traced  ;♦  nay,  during  last  year  alone  eight  other 
vases  with  this  legend  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
excavators  in  Etruria.t  Moreover  it  must  be  observed, 
that  on  the  Burgonian  vase  itself  the  word  which  has  been 
taken  for  ABENEON  is  actually  ABENBEN,  the  latter 
theta  being  no  less  distinct  than  the  former,  as  I  know  by 
ocular  inspection.  The  question  then  arises,  in  what 
sense  is  the  inscription  to  be  taken  ?  In  answering  this,  I 
conceive  the  di£Biculty  to  he  not  vrith  the  word  ABENEBEN 
but  with  ABAON  This  may  be  taken  either  as  the  nomi- 
native singular,  or  the  genitive  plural ;  in  the  former  case 
the  sense  would  seem  to  be  *M  am  the  prize  of  the 
Athenians ;"  in  the  latter,  "  I  belong  to  the  Athenaean 
games,  "t 

•  InBcriptiones  Grace,  p.  v. 

t  Class.  Journal,  No.  LXXX.  p.  840. 

t  In  thete  cases  I  consider  the  word  AeENEOEN  to  stand  for  AeHNHN  or 
AeHNHS.  OEN  was  the  ancient  way  of  forming  the  genitive,  the  loemi  a 
file,  as  hy  ei  was  formed  the  dative,  the  loeus  in  quo ;  a  strong  instance  of 
which  appears  in  a  very  ancient  inscription  puhlisbed  hy  Mr.  Rose,  (p.  59.)  in 
which  the  expression  TON  KOPINeOBEN  was  Uken  hoth  by  Person  and  Payne 
Knight  for  TON  KOPINeiON.  Both  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  we  have  examples 
6f  this  form :  take  one  from  eacli — r6p  ^  i^  AMfiriBw  durvto/Utmi  r(ia 
fnhrrip'  e.  S04.  Mowroi  ntf^fijOcr  iuMipffi  KXc/otwoi,  Atvrf  8^  iwwiwrrt,  &c 
And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  this  latter  quotation  the  word  Uitpirfi^  is 
to  be  joined  with  Scvrc — come  from  Pieria ;  for  although  the  particle  $w  is 
used  to  signify  motion /rem  or  descent  (which  is  the  sign  of  the  genitive  case,) 
yet  when  it  follows  a  verb  of  motion,  a  preposition  is  required ;  as  kwh  Tpohi- 
Btp  Ui^ra,  11.  O.  492.  6  tk  kKurirfiw  iueo^as^EicfAoXw  hot  "Apit,  X.  60S.  Con- 
sidering therefore  that  in  the  Archaic  times  to  which  this  inscription  may  be 
referred,  there  was  as  much  ambiguity  in  this  genitive  case  A6ENEOEN,  (i.  e. 
whether  it  was  to  be  referred  to  the  singular  or  plural,  for  probably  it  stood  for 
both,)  as  in  the  word  AOAON,  I  am  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  plural,  and  to 
render  the  inscription  thus : — *'  I  am  the  prise  of  tkote  of  AtkenB,  i.  e.  of 
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Another  of  Lusieri's  interesting  monuments  was  a  se- 
pulchral  tablet  of  marble,  on  which  appeared  an  ancient 
painting  of  singular  beauty,  though  its  colours  were  much 
faded :  it  represented  the  figure  of  a  handsome  young 
man  looking  with  a  melancholy  kind  of  interest  towards 
a  little  infant,  seated  on  the  ground  and  stretching  out 
its  hands  in  a  supplicating  posture :  the  jncture  was 
charmingly  designed,  surrounded  by  a  very  elegant  bor- 
der, and  over  a  pediment  at  the  top  was  the  word 
KolUon  (KOAAinN). 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this  work 
fully  to  describe  the  objects  of  interest  in  his  collection : 
they  were  almost  all  procured  from  excavations  among  the 
tombs ;  instances  of  that  extraordinary  superstition  which 
induced  the  ancients  to  bury  with  the  deceased,  not 
only  necessary  implements  of  civilized  Ufe,  but  objects 
of  luxury  or  taste  in  which  they  most  delighted.  Thus  I 
observed  arms  of  the  hero ;  prizes  of  the  victor ;  metallic 
mirrors,  clasps,  and  other  ornaments  of  beauty;  Uttle 
grotesque  toys  and  playthings  as  if  intended  to  appease 
the  tender  manes  of  the  infant  and  afford  amusement  in 
the  solitude  of  the  tomb.  These  latter  were  formed  of 
glazed  and  coloured  earthenware  representing  children 
riding  upon  sticks,  foxes  running  away  with  geese,  cranes 
flying  off  with  pygmies,  and  such  like  droll  devices.  Mr. 
Fauvel  shewed  us  a  beautiful  relic  of  antiquity  which  he 
had  discovered  in  a  sepulchre ;  this  was  a  small  vase  ele- 
gantly decorated  with  figures  of  Genii,  the  gilding  upon 
whose  wings  and  drapery  is  admirably  preserved.  He 
had  also  a  curiosity  for  which  a  true  antiquarian  would 
walk  bare-foot  to  Athens — ^nothing  less  than  the  jaw-bone 

the  Athenians.*'  If  anj  one  likes  the  singular  better,  I  shoald  concetve 
that  he  would  translate  it»  "I  belong  to,  or  come  from  the  games  of  Mi- 
neiTa." 
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of  a  man  between  two  of  whose  grinders  sticks  the  origmal 
obolus  put  there  to  pay  Charon  for  his  passage  over 
Styx.*  The  very  court-yards  of  these  two  indefatigable 
excavators  contained  treasures  in  ums^  hennse,  sarcophagi, 
and  monumental  tablets,  sufficient  to  fill  a  museum. 

We  resisted  every  instigation  to  commence  excavations ; 
not  feeling  inclined  to  sacrifice  that  time  which  the  in- 
spection of  such  works  requires :  not  indeed  for  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Ceramicus  would  I  have  given  up  my 
rambles  over  the  site  of  this  venerable  city,  this  Eye  of 
Greece,  as  it  was  called ;  this  '£XXa8o;  ''EXAa; ;  where, 
after  examining  the  remaining  monuments  of  its  magnifi* 
cence  and  power,  I  inspected  with  little  less  interest  the 
vestiges  of  domestic  hfe  left  by  a  people  who  have  so 
captivated  the  regards  of  posterity.  A  certain  species 
of  knowledge  too  which  books  cannot  bestow,  may  be 
acquired  by  thus  connecting  history  with  its  ruins,  by 
verifying  the  pictures  of  imagination  or  the  delineations 
of  admired  writers  with  their  interesting  localities,  and 
by  recalUng  to  memory  heroes  and  sages  of  antiquity  as 
we  view  their  sepulchres  or  the  scenes  of  their  philoso- 
phic retirement:  nor  is  any  place  more  capable  of  in- 
spiring that  peculiar  train  of  thought  which  tends  to 
soften  and  improve  the  heart  by  detaching  it  from  self, 
than  Athens — ^it  is  the  same  now  as  in  the  days  of  Cicero 
— **  Multa  in  omni  parte  Athenarum  sunt  in  ipsis  locis 
indicia  summorum  virorum  ....  quacunque  ingredimur 
in  aliquam  historiam  vestigium  ponimus.'^  Here  a  splen- 
did portico  intermixed  with  the  dwellings  of  modem  misery 
speaks  at  once  to  imagination  and  to  thought;  there  a 
small  monumental  pillar  meets  the  stranger's  eye  and 
tells  him  that  a  noble  Achamensian,  a  commercial  Pi- 
raeean,  a  tender  virgin,  or  a  faithftil  slave  has  submitted 

*  I  was  informed  at  Athens  that  this  custom  is  still  in  existence  at  Thebes. 
Illness  made  me  forget  to  inquire  about.lt  wlien  I  was  at  the  latter  citjr* 
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to  the  common  fate  of  all* — ^at  one  spot  his  attention 
is  arrested  by  a  detached  and  graceful  column,  at 
another  by  those  large  circular  thones  or  chairs  of 
marble  in  which  the  gymnasiarchs  or  the  judges,  the 
agonothetse  or  the  archons,  used  to  recline:  sometimes 
he  lights  upon  one  of  the  mutilated  hermse,  and  may 
exercise  his  ingenuity  in  decyphering  or  restoring  a  motto 
which  has  served  to  enlighten  the  Athenian  populace.f 
Upon  the  hill  of  the  Areopagus  he  will  deUght  to  trace 
the  vestiges  of  that  solemn  court  immortalized  by  the 
eloquence  of  St.  Paul,  where  that  mighty  champion  of  the 
Christian  faith  declared  the  *'  Unknown  God "  in  doc- 
trines which  were  at  that  time  indeed  foolishness  to  the 
Greeks,  but  which  have  since  overturned  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  their  boasted  philosophy. 

Here,  as  well  as  on  the  Lycabettus  and  the  Museum, 
he  may  observe  innumerable  vestiges  or  ground-plans  of 
ancient  habitations ;  may  linger  vnth  delight  amidst  aque- 
ducts and  cisterns,  votive  niches,  rustic  inscriptions, 
flights  of  steps,  artificial  grottos,  and  elegantly  curved 
seats:   these  latter  he  will  find  chisseled  in  the  rock, 

*  The  following  are  some  specimens  of  the  sepnlcliral  fonnt : — 

1.  BfHNO^IAOS  TIMOeEOT  AXAPNETS. 2.  KAAAITTO. 

8.  HAOTHS  TOAE  2HMA  eTTATPOS  OAIAIKON  ESTIN 1.  SKTeia 

XPHXroa 6.  OATSANIAS  NATKAEIOS  AAKEAAIM0NI02 

6.  *IAOBENH 
niPAI  aANOTSAN  TA«02  EXEI  MAOEENHN. 
t  These  Uerma  or  Mercories  were  heads  upon  square  blocks  of  stone, 
(rrrpdryw^oi,)  containing  moral  sphoiisms  or  philosophical  sentences,  and  were 
placed  in  all  parts  of  Athens  where  they  might  constantly  meet  the  public  eye 
and  impress  sententious  truths  upon  the  mnnds  of  the  people.  Their  form  was 
derived  from  the  ancient  Pelasgi  (Herod,  l.ii.  c.  51.);  and  the  Casmilus  or 
Mercury  who  presided  o?er  the  mysteries  of  Samothrace  was  so  represented. 
They  were  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Athenian  people,  and  the  banish- 
ment of  Alcibiades  for  a  supposed  ▼iolation  of  them  is  a  matter  of  historic  No- 
toriety. Tlie  earring  of  these  HermsB  afforded  employment  to  a  numerous 
class  of  statuaries  called  *Epiuty\^i, 
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where  aged  citizens  have  enjoyed  the  genial  warmth  of 
the  sun,  or  watched  the  white  sail  glittering  on  the  .£gean 
waves,  as  it  wafted  a  child  or  relative  to  the  shores  of 
Piraeus*  Upon  the  Museum,  above  the  platform  of  a  large 
mansion,  I  counted  seven  semicircular  seats  in  one  row, 
very  neatly  ciit,  commanding  a  superb  prospect  over  the 
straits  of  Salamis,  and  exposed  to  every  ray  of  the  setting 
sun — ^what  a  delightful  acconunodation  for  a  family  party, 
where  youth  might  Usten  to  the  warnings  of  age  and  the 
precepts  of  parental  tenderness ! 

Amongst  these  vestiges  of  the  living,  those  of  the  dead 
are  still  more  numerous ;  one  part  of  the  Lycabettus  appear* 
ing  like  a  spacious  cemetery.  The  graves  are  generally 
excavated  in  the  rock  in  form  of  parallelograms,  about  four 
feet  deep,  and  before  many  of  them  there  is  cut  a  small 
area  or  court  with  three  perpendicular  sides  like  the 
figures  here  given. 
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The  excavation  k  made  on  that  side  which  fronts  the 
approach,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  or  square  chamber 
containing  niches  for  the  reception  of  cinerary  vases, 
patersB  and  lamps ;  having  its  sides  coated  with  a  fine 
cement  generally  of  a  bright  vermilion :  in  the  little  area 
is  often  seen  a  seat,  a  flight  of  steps,  or  a  cistern ;  and 
here  probably  libations,  offerings,  and  religious  rites  were 
performed  to  the  Manes.  At  one  end  of  the  Musetun 
towards  port  Phalerum,  is  a  noble  sepulchre,  conmionly 
called  the  Cenotaph  of  Euripides :  the  interior  is  cut  into 
the  shape  of  a  temple,  lined  with  a  beautiful  shining  com- 
position, black  as  the  most  polished  ebony ;  and  out  of 
the  principi^  apartment,  which  is  very  large,  are  entrances 
to  two  others. 

But  the  most  curious  of  all  the  excavations  which  this 
hill  contains,  is  that  represented  in  the  vignette  at  the 
head  of  the  next  chapter.  Tradition,  or  it  may  be 
only  modem  conjecture,  has  denominated  this  the  prison 
of  the  Areopi^s,  in  which  Socrates  surrounded  by  his 
agonized  friends  drank  that  cup  of  which  his  gentle 
spirit  would  not  have  allowed  even  his  accuser  to  par- 
take:''^ their  appearance  and  situation  on  the  other  side 
of  the  valley,  nearly  opposite  to  the  hill  of  Mars,  has 
probably  given  rise  to  the  present  appellation — ^but  even 
so  vague  and  floating  an  idea,  the  very  possibility  of  this 
having  been  the  scene  of  that  tragedy ,t  which  Plato  has 
described  with  such  simplicity  and  pathos,  gives  them  no 
small  degree  of  interest ;  and  we  feel  for  the  moment  a 
more  exalted  opinion  of  human  nature,  as  we  stand  in 
imagination    on   the   spot  where   that   wonderful    man 


*  **  Accawtori  nollet  dare." — Jut. 

t  Quid  dicfun  de  Socrate?  (eayg  Cicero)  cujus  morli  illaclirymare  loleo 
Platoneni  legent. — De  naU  Deor.  1.  viii. 
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crowned  his  glorious  life  by  the  most  magnanimous  of 
deaths :  where  fled 

The  Boal  of  him  who  acomed  to  fear  or  flj. 

Who  liT*d  and  died,  as  none  can  live  or  die  1 — Coraair,  ].  IISS. 

As  the  topographical  site  of  these  caverns  has  excited 
much  attention  and  discussion,  I  shall,  if  the  limits  as- 
signed to  this  work  permit,  introduce  a  few  observations 
upon  the  subject  in  the  Appendix. 
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Ground  T^lan  of  the 
PrtMon, 

a.  Room     *bont    4      i 
y«rd9  square. 

b.  A  kind  of  Ante-     ^ 
room. 

c.  Room  with  a  high-  _3 
pitdied  roof. 

d.  Circular      room 
bell-shM|.'«d. 


lllmilillllHFIUffJl^ 


Exeattttians  in  ike  Rock  at  Athens,  commonly  called  the  Pria*m  of  Socrates* 

CHAPTER  X. 

We  had  not  been  long  resident  in  Athens  before 
an  event  occurred  which  created  very  general  sensations 
of  anxiety  and  sorrow.  A  letter  received  by  Baron  Hal- 
ler  from  his  accomplished  and  amiable  friend  Baron 
Stackelbergy  stated  that  the  writer  had  been  taken  by 
pirates  as  he  was  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Volo;  that  his  most 
beautiful  drawings  had  been  torn  to  pieces  before  his  face, 
his  clothes  carried  off,  and  himself  hurried  along  with 
these  savages  in  their  detestable  enterprises,  who  forced 
him  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  and  at  last  displayed  in- 
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fitruments  of  torture  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  him  into 
the  promise  of  a  larger  ransom.  This  they  set  at  60,000 
piastres,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  with  the  Baron's 
letter  to  Athens. 

A  consultation  was  immediately  held  at  the  house  of  the 
French  consul ;  but  as  this  enormous  sum  was  not  only  too 
great  to  be  raised,  but  to  be  resisted  upon  every  principle 
of  policy  towards  others  as  well  as  the  captive  himself, 
the  case  required  great  delicacy  of  management,  and 
only  one  person  was  thought  to  possess  the  qualifications 
requisite  to  conduct  it  happily.  This  was  an  Armenian 
merchant  settled  in  Athens,  named  Acob,  whose  informa- 
tion in  the  languages,  manners,  and  customs  of  different 
nations  was  unbounded,  and  whose  honesty  was  unsus- 
pected. He  was  unfortunately  absent  upon  conmiercial 
speculations  in  Boeotia  or  Phocis,  and  not  expected  to 
return  in  less  than  a  month :  but  this  obstacle  did  not  long 
remain^  After  it  had  been  determined  that  12,000  pias- 
ters should  be  offered  to  the  banditti,  and  the  sum  was 
raised,  Baron  Haller  took  charge  of  it  and  set  out  in  quest 
of  the  Armenian. 

This  faithful  friend  scarcely  rested  day  or  night  till  he 
found  Acob,  and  proceeded  with  him  towards  the  haunts 
of  the  banditti :  but  as  no  reward  could  induce  any 
person  of  the  neighbourhood  to  undertake  the  office  of 
mediator,  they  resolved  to  venture  at  once  into  the 
retreat  of  the  horde ;  and  having  by  some  scouts  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  station,  they  advanced  thi- 
ther boldly  to  the  great  joy  of  the  poor  captive,  wha 
was  become  extremely  feeble  from  the  effects  of  bad 
food,  bad  air,  and  a  fever  brought  on  by  his  sufferings. 
The  conference  was  opened  by  Acob  with  singular  address ; 
he  represented  himself  as  the  captain  of  a  privateer  in 
those  seas,  assured  the  pirates  that  they  were  mistaken  in 
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supposing  their  prisoner  to  be  a  man  of  fortune,  since  he 
was  merely  an  artist  labouring  for  his  bread,  whose  pros- 
pects they  had  already  injured  by  the  destruction  of  his 
drawings ;  that  if  they  rejected  the  offers  now  made  of 
10,000  piasters,  he  should  depart,  satisfied  with  having 
done  his  duty :  finally  he  represented  to  them  that  a 
Turkish  man  of  war  was  on  the  coast,  as  really  was  the 
case,  to  the  commander  of  which,  if  they  continued  obsti- 
nate, he  should  leave  their  punishment :  but  the  robbers, 
though  they  were  somewhat  abashed  by  the  eloquence, 
confidence,  and  tone  of  authority  which  he  used,  suffered 
him  to  depart  without  coming  to  any  conclusion. 

Firmness  was  now  necessary :  this  Acob  saw  and  per* 
severed  notwithstanding  the  pain  it  might  give  both  to  the 
prisoner  and  to  Baron  Haller :  that  generous  man  however, 
unable  to  bear  the  anxiety  which  he  suffered  on  account 
of  his  friend,  stepped  forward  and  urged  the  captain  of 
the  gang  by  every  entreaty  to  release  the  prisoner,  and  to 
accept  himself  as  an  hostage  until  the  other  should 
recover.  This  noble  offer,  though  rejected,  was  made  in 
perfect  sincerity  of  heart:  the  risk  was  great — the  pirates 
were  irritated — in  all  probability  they  would  torture  their 
prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  succeeding  better  in  their 
terms  of  ransom — and  if  they  should  chance  to  be  pursued 
by  the  Turkish  firigate,  they  would  inevitably  put  all 
their  captives  to  death  and  throw  them  overboard. 

The  disappointed  negotiators  returned  to  sleep  at  the 
nearest  village ;  where  about  midnight  they  were 
awakened  by  one  of  the  banditti,  who  came  to  propose 
20,000  piasters  for  the  ransom,  which  he  gradually  re- 
duced to  16,000  as  the  lowest  sum.  Acob  however,  con- 
jecturing that  they  were  in  some  alarm,  remained  steady 
to  his  former  determination,  which  soon  brought  the  chief 
himself  to  their  lodging,  where  the  bargain  was  at  last 
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concluded  for  10,000  piasters,  and  an  additional  present 
of  one  thousand  to  the  captain.  A  shake  by  the  hand  was 
the  seal  of  this  negotiation,  as  sacred  and  as  valid  as  the 
sultan's  firman. 

Next  morning  Baron  Haller  proceeded  to  the  place 
appointed  by  the  robbers,  and  being  seated,  like  all  the 
rest,  cross-legged  upon  a  carpet,  he  counted  out  the 
money  in  their  presence.  Baron  Stackelberg  was  then 
shaved  by  one  of  the  gang,  a  ceremony  which  is  never  omit- 
ted, and  given  over  to  his  friends.  They  were  all  pressed 
much  to  stay  and  partake  of  a  roasted  lamb  about  to  be 
prepared,  but  were  too  desirous  of  quitting  such  com- 
pany, to  accept  their  proferred  hospitality.  The  robbers 
then  wished  them  a  good  journey  and  expressed  their  hopes 
of  capturing  them  again  at  a  future  time  and  pocketing 
some  more  of  their  cash. 

The  account  given  of  these  wretches  was  curious.  They 
were  composed  of  outlaws  and  villains  from  every  part  of 
Greece,  the  very  dregs  of  society  in  a  country  where  huma- 
nity is  neither  generally  admired  nor  practised.  They  were 
mostly  Mussultnen,  but  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  their  faith ;  and  in  the  hour  of  danger  they  had  recourse  to 
all  kinds  of  superstition,  though  when  secure  they  indulged 
in  the  most  horrid  blasphemies.  In  their  bark  a  light  was 
always  kept  burning  before  a  picture  of  the  virgin,  and  in 
storms  they  vowed  wax-tapers  to  St.  Nicholas,  the  Neptune 
of  modem  Greece,  for  a  church  dedicated  to  that  saint 
which  they  sometimes  visited ;  and  these  vows  were  re- 
Ugiously  performed.  In  the  day-time  they  drew  their  bark 
ashore  and  covered  it  with  rushes,  making  their  excur- 
sions at  night.  With  regard  to  any  capture,  if  it  were  money, 
they  divided  it  immediately  among  the  gang ;  if  goods 
which  were  portable,  they  put  them  up  to  sale  amongst 
themselves.     For  this  purpose  poor  Baron  Stackelberg, 

VOL.   1.  T 
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who  saw  his  trunks  rifled  and  emptied,  was  obliged  to  tell 
them  the  prime  cost  of  every  article,  which  was  disposed 
of  to  the  highest  bidder.  When  they  came  to  his  finnan, 
though  they  could  not  read  it,  they  kissed  and  applied  it 
to  their  foreheads  in  token  of  submission  to  the  Sultan. 

So  great  is  the  terror  caused  by  these  villains  that  they 
are  seldom  resisted :  the  unfortunate  vessels  which  fall  in 
their  way  generally  submit  at  once,  or  run  ashore  if  they 
happen  to  be  near  the  land,  when  the  crew  endeavour  to 
effect  their  escape.  An  occurrence  of  this  kind  took  place 
during  Baron  Stackelberg's  captivity :  a  vessel,  rather 
than  be  taken,  ran  aground,  and  the  unfortunate  sailors 
climbed  the  rocks  to  avoid  their  pursuers;  but  an  old 
man  less  active  than  the  rest  being  shot  at  and  wounded, 
was  captured  and  carried  back  for  the  purpose  of  slavery. 
One  of  the  miscreants  who  was  foiled  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  others,  as  if  to  cool  his  thirst  for  blood,  seized  a  poor 
goat  that  was  quietly  grazing  near  him,  and  cutting  its 
throat  with  his  ataghan,  hurled  the  bleeding  carcass  down 
the  rocks. 

Whilst  the  Baron  was  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  this  adventure,  we  ourselves  had  nearly  fallen  into  a 
similar  one  in  our  anxiety  to  visit  the  island  of  iEgina, 
where  Mr.  Cockerell  and  his  friends  made  the  impor- 
tant discovery  of  those  statues  which  once  adorned  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius.  We  had  seen  beau* 
tiful  casts  firom  some  figures  of  this  sculpture  in  the 
studio  of  Fauvel,  who  thought  them  admirable  in  their 
execution^  though  possessing  an  air  of  antiquity  earlier 
than  the  school  of  Phidias.  The  following  notes  of  the 
discovery  by  the  ingenious  excavator  himself  are  inserted 
for  the  reader's  gratification. 

'^  As  it  was  our  intention  to  examine  well  this  curious 
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edifice,  we  pitched  our  tent  under  a  rock,  took  possession 
of  a  cave  close  by,  and  set  our  men  to  dig  and  to  raise  up 
blocks  whose  measurement  might  conduce  to  the  pur- 
poses of  elucidation :    on  the  second  morning  as  we  were 
removing  rubbish  from  the  portico,  we  turned  up  two 
heads  of  Parian  marble,  entire  in  all  their  features :  after 
these  a  beautiful  leg  and  foot  appeared  ,•  then  other  relics, 
until  we  had  discovered  under  the  two  fronts  of  the  temple, 
which  fjEuied  E.and  W.,  sixteen  figures  and  thirteen  heads, 
with  legs  and  arms  and  other  Umbs,  all  in  the  highest 
state  of  preservation.     They  appear  to  have  fallen  from 
the  pediments  in  the  convulsion  of  an  earthquake,  and 
were  not  three  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where 
no  traveller  had  the  curiosity  to  dig  before  :  all  are  broken 
by  the  fall,  bu,t  the  pieces  are  found,  and  now  that  we 
have  put  each  in  its  proper  place  they  make  almost  as 
many  entire  figures. 

'^  In  the  midst  of  our  progress^  the  primates  came  in  a 
body  and  read  a  statement  of  the  islanders,  requiring  us 
to  desist  from  our  operations,  for  that  heaven  only  knew 
what  harm  we  might  do  to  the  island  in  general  and  to 
the  land  surrounding  the  temple  in  particular.  This 
being  a  miserable  pretext  to  gain  money,  we  sent  our 
dragoman  to  the  village  with  the  deputation,  to  agree 
about  the  sum  :  but  suspecting  that  some  impediment 
might  arise,  we  had  ordered  a  boat  to  be  ready,  and  the 
primates  were  scarcely  out  of  sight  when  it  arrived :  the 
marbles  were  accordingly  put  on  board  with  some  of  our 
party,  I  and  the  rest  remaining  to  carry  on  operations, 
yvhich  we  prosecuted  vigorously,  finding  legs  and  arms 
every  minute.  On  the  return  of  our  friends  we  concluded 
our  bargain  with  the  primates,  at  800  piasters  for  the 
statues  we  had  already  found  and  for  those  which  we 
might  afterwards  discover. 
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"  Our  great  work  was  not  finished  until  the  16th  day 
after  our  arrival,  when  we  completed  our  drawings  and 
measurements  of  the  temple,  which  have  enabled  us  to 
make  some  very  important  discoveries  in  architecture: 
we  also  collected  sixteen  statues,  most  of  which  are  quite 
restored  and  produce  a  magnificent  effect.     We  have  not 
yet  discovered  the  subjects  of  the  groups  ;*  but  the  figures 
are  from  five  feet  to  five  feet  six  inches  high,  in  very 
powerful  action,  evidently  engaged  in  combat ;  and  the 
costumes  are  of  the  most  antique  kind  I  ever  saw.    The 
helmets  are  made  to  cover  the  face  over  the  nose,  there 
are  greaves  to  protect  the  legs,  and  large  bucklers.   Some 
appear  dad  in  leathern  coats,  in  a  costume  resembling 
that  of  the  Romans :  but  in  general  they  are  free  from 
the  incumbrance  of  drapery  and  their  anatomy  and  con- 
tour are  admirable.     Two  figures  are  in  high  preservation, 
each  drawing  a  bow ;  the  hands  which  pull  the  string 
are  wonderfully  beautiful. 

"  We  conduct  our  operations  veith  great  secrecy,  lest 
the  Turks  should  reclaim  them  or  throw  difficulties  in  our 
way ;  for  the  envy  and  jealousy  excited  against  us  on  all 
sides  is  extreme.  Fauvel  has  been  very  obliging  on  the 
occasion  and  given  us  excellent  advice :  knowing  that  the 
circumstances  of  our  discovery  would  try  every  one's  dis- 
position, and  fearing  lest  any  thing  might  operate  to  the 
prejudice  of  our  beautiful  collection,  he  proposed  our 
signing  a  contract,  each  binding  himself  not  to  take  any 
steps  for  the  disposal  or  division  of  it  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  three  :  and  this  we  put  into  immediate  exe- 
cution ;  indeed  it  never  ought  to  be  divided :  it  would  in 
itself  form  great  part  of  a  museum  and  is  worthy  of  a 


*  The  fabject  of  one  is  now  very  satbfactorily  ascertained  to  be  tbe  combat 
of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  over  the  corpse  of  Patrocliii. 
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monarch  :    we  have  all  written  to  our  respective  ministers 
upon  the  subject/'* 

November  8th.  This  morning  I  ascended  the  citadel 
with  Baron  Haller  and  Mr.  Cockerell,  who  had  kindly 
promised  to  explain  many  of  its  architectural  beauties  and 
impart  to  me  some  information  in  that  art  of  which  they 
were  themselves  such  illustrious  ornaments.  In  passing 
through  the  Propylaea  one  cannot  help  remarking  the 
good  taste  of  the  ancients^  who  placed  the  superb  temple  of 
Minerva  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  spectator  as  he  entered,  in 
perspective,  the  seventeen  columns  of  the  northern  side  being 
thus  brought  into  view  as  well  as  the  fine  octastyle  portico 
of  its  western  front.  The  construction  of  its  marble  roof, 
as  now  explained  to  me,  excited  greatly  my  admiration* 
The  joints  of  the  lai^e  square  blocks,  or  tiles,  were  covered 
by  others  much  narrower  in  breadth ;  and  each  descend- 
ing row  was  terminated  by  a  fine  fleuron ;  so  that  a  long 
range  of  these  beautiful  ornaments  ran  along  the  eaves, 
whilst  a  similar  one  extended  itself  along  the  summit  of 
the  building :  these,  added  to  the  three  noble  pieces  of 
sculpture  which  no  doubt  stood  upon  pedestals  on  both 
sides  and  on  the  summit  of  the  pediments,  must  have 
formed  a  picture  which  the  present  mutilated  state  of 
this  fine  monument  is  ill-calculated  to  suggest.  Amongst 
various  observations  made  by  Mr.  Cockerell  upon  the 
architecture  of  the  Parthenon  one  seemed  very  delicate 

*  This  soperb  collection  was  purchaBed  by  th6  Prince  of  Bayaria.  No  one 
lamented  more  smcerely  than  Mr.  Cockerell  that  its  destination  was  not  for 
England,  and  no  one  ever  made  more  streouous  exertions  in  a  cause,  than  I 
know  be  did  to  promote  so  desirable  an  event.  To  give  the  strongest  proof 
possible  of  his  disinterested  patriotism,  when  two  English  gentlemen  entered 
into  a  negotiation  to  purchase  and  present  the  stataes  to  the  firidsb  Museum, 
he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Foster,  generously  offered  to  give  up  all  interest  in  them 
gratis,  provided  their  German  friends  were  paid  for  their  shares.  Such  a 
fact  as  this  deserves  generally  to  be  known. 
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and  curious :  it  related  to  the  entiisis  or  Bwelling  of  its 
beautiful  and  finely-proportioned  columns.  With  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  he  measured  them^  and  found  by  a  strait 
line  stretched  from  the  capital  to  the  base  that  this  swell, 
Ht  about  one-third  of  the  height,  equalled  one  inch.  That 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  ^gina  equalled  half  an  inch, 
which  was  in  proportion  to  the  other ;  so  that  there  seems 
little  doubt  but  that  a  general  rule  existed  on  this  point 
with  the  ancient  architects :  the  protuberance  is  so  delicate 
that  it  must  be  ascertained  by  measurement ;  for  the  eye 
alone  cannot  perceive  it :  it  had  escaped  Stuart  and  our 
other  most  accurate  observers.* 

Nov.  9th.  This  day  we  rode  to  the  PirsBUS,  accom- 
panied by  our  friend  Lusieri,  and  pitched  our  tent  upon 
the  high  ground  of  the  Munychian  peninsula,  which 
when  inhabited  and  fortified,  is  said  to  have  borne  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  great  and  beautiful  city  of 
Rhodes:  not  a  single  vessel  was  now  anchored  in  that 
spacious  port  which  once  displayed  so  animating  a  scene : 
a  lonely  monastery  and  a  miserable  custom-house  had 
succeeded  to  that  portico  which  surpassed  every  stoa  both 
in  size  and  beauty:  Augments  of  ruins  alone  remained 
of  those  temples,  agorae,  baths,  and  statues,  with  which, 
under  the  direction  of  Themistocles,  Hippodamusf  strove 

*  I  understand  that  I  was  guilty  of  a  piece  of  injattice  in  my  first  edition 
by  ascribing  this  carious  discorery  entirely  to  Mr.  Cockerell :  in  fact  the  first 
hint  given  on  the  subject  is  due  to  an  eminent  architect  named  Allison,  though 
he  appears  to  have  been  led  to  it  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  C.  and  the  late 
Baron  Haller. 

t  Hippodamus  of  Miletus  was  the  architect  who  planned  the  fortification. 
Aristot  FoL  1.  ii.  c.  0.  The  three  arsenals  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  1.  i. 
as  Tpffit  XifUvas  abro^TSf  and  also  as  enclosed  or  K\§tirrahs  by  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristoph.  in  Pac.  144.  The  PirsBus  was  a  demos  or  borough,  as  we  learn 
from  Pausauias  and  numerous  inscriptions.  The  remains  of  the  long  walls 
which  connected  it  with  the  upper  city  are  but  partially  visible— the  nortliera 
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to  render  this  emporiam  equal  to  the  upper  city  in  magni- 
ficence as  it  was  superior  to  it  in  utility.    The  entrance 
and  harbour  of  Piraeus  lie  very  neaiiy  due  E.  and  W. 
and  its  three  arsenats,  Zea,  Cantharus^  and  Aphrodisium, 
are  still  visible ;  the  remains  of  its  walls  may  be  traced 
round  the  whole  circuit,  particularly  those  of  die  grea:t 
Mmiychian  peninsula,  in  an  extent  of  about  five  miles,* 
where  towers  and  intervening  portions  of  wall  are  stand- 
ing in  some  places  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.    The 
entrance  to  Piraeus  is  formed  by  the  promontories  Alci- 
mus  and  Eetion^a,  between  i;iiiich  are  two  small  rocks 
fircnn  whence  the  Venetians  carried  off  those  marble  lions, 
from  which  the  port  in  modem  times   derived  its   ap- 
pellation.    Close  under  the  Alcimian  promontory,  to  the 
starboard  of  a  vessel  steering  into  harbour,  is  a  large 
quadrangular  basement  of  some  considerable  edifice^  sup- 
posed, and  not  without  probaJbility,  to  have  been  the 
sepulchre  of  Themistocles : 

That  tomb  which  gleaming  o'er  the  cliff. 
First  greets  the  homeward  veeiing  skiffs 
High  o'er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain.        Giaoui«,l.  S* 

Jlese  (the  bones  of  that  great  gaieval  and  «tate^nan  being 
brought  by  his  descendants  from  Magnesia,  were  de- 
posited by  his  ungrateful  country,  on  the  spot  where 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  its  power.f  How  many  of  her 
illustrious  sons  did  this  ungrateful  city  persecute  during 
their  lives  and  honour  alier  their  deaths ! 

Ne  fd  gi&  sola  Roma  ingrata  al  tatto  : 

Riguarda  Atene  duve  ingratitado 

P0se  il  no  nido,  Macbiav.  c.  d'Ingrat. 

wall,  or  that  which  was  tamed  towards  the  Eleusbian  frontier  of  Attica,  has 
baffled  most  attempts  at  investigation. 

*  Kol  rev  ncipai^t  (V  Movrvxtq,  i^oma  ^v  ffroMmp  6  Awta  wplfioKos, 
Thucyd.  I.  ii. 

t  I  consider  this  basement  as  the  tomb  of  Themistocles  in  opposition  to  the 
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Following  the  circuit  of  this  great  promontory,  the  sacred 
retreat  of  liberty  and  Thrasybulus,  who  fortified  it  on  his 
descent  from  the  heights  of  Phyle,  we  came  to  the  Mu- 
nychian  port,  which  forms  almost  a  circle  in  its  curva- 
ture, whilst  that  of  Phalerum,  at  a  little  distance,  winds 
round  in  shape  of  a  beautiful  ellipse.  This  latter,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Athenian  harbours,  saw  Theseus  set 
sail  for  Crete  and  Menestheus  depart  with  his  fifty  ships 
for  Troy.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  out  of  use  even 
after  the  great  influx  of  navigation  had  set  towards  the 
Pireeus,  for  St.  Paul  landed  here  when  his  eye  met  that 
altar  of  the  "  unknown  God  "*  from  which  he  made  so 

opinion  of  Mont.  Faavel  and  many  other  traTeUera,  who  place  it  at  a  con- 
■iderable  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the  Pineus,  where  there  it  an  ezca« 
▼ation  in  the  rock  in  form  of  a  sepulchre,  surrounded  bj  some  vettiges  of 
columns  and  other  marks  of  an  ancient  edifice.  But  this  is  far  beyond  that 
angle  of  the  promontory  and  that  tranquillity  of  the  water,  which  are  botli  so 
distinctly  noticed  by  Plutarch,  a  passage  in  whose  life  of  Themistocles  seems 
clearly  to  point  out  the  basement  alluded  to  in  the  text  as  the  remains  of  the 
monument  in  question.  Htpl  rhv  XtfUra  rod  UtipcuAs,  iarh  rod  jcot^  r^ 
"AXMiikov  hcpttntpUv,  wpSiuired  rts  oTop  ityie^p'  Kcd  jdft^^om  rovrw  irrht,  f  rh 
twMwp  T^f  Bdkifmis,  xfniirts  iariM  §6fuy4$iiS9  Koi  rh  wtfi  aMpf  fittfiim^s 
rd^s  rod  BffuaroK\4ovs.  In  vit  Them,  sub  finem.  This  position  is  con- 
firmed also  by  Pausanias,  who,  in  mentioning  the  three  arsenals  of  Pirsras, 
obscrres,  ical  wphs  rf  firyitrr^  Kt/jUyi  ri/pos  %€iiurrotiK4ovs,  Now  this  base- 
ment is  exactly  above  the  still  largest  and  deepest  of  these  three  ports  which 
probably  was  the  one  called  Aphrodisioro,  where  Themistocles  himself  built  a 
temple  to  Aphrodite,  or  Venus,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  in  memory  of 
a  dore,  the  bird  sacred  to  that  goddess,  which  settled  upon  his  trireme  before 
the  engagement.  Vid.  SchoL  in  Herroogenero,  1.  ii.  quoted  by  Meursius. 
Pirsus,  p.  15. 

*  Pausanias,  in  his  sccoont  of  Phalerum,  calls  it  the  altar  of  the  unknown 
gtids.  B«0fto2  tk  Bt&P  Tc  hpoiuiofiipmp  hrfvmtrrStP,  Ka2  'Hpfl^r,  &c.  Lucian  (in 

Philopatri)  makes  use  of  the  expression  N^)  rhp  "hyvwrrov  ip  *Miivais and 

again,  'H^ir  h\  rhip  ip  *ABlipais  "Aypwrrop  c6p^rrcf  jccd  wpo<rievp^€trT«s  X'V^ 
<ft  olfio^p  iiCTtUwrts,  roinif  €bxapi(rHi<roiitP»  But  this  may  only  shew  that 
witty  but  profane  author  to  have  read  the  writings  uf  the  great  apostle.  When 
a  plague  in  the  fortieth  Olympiad  was  ravaging  Athens,  the  citizens  were  ad- 
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grand  and  powerful  an  appeal  to  his  philosophic  audi- 
ence in  the  Areopagus.  It  now  scarcely  affords  depth 
of  water  for  the  smallest  bark.  The  situation  of  its 
Agora  is  marked  by  the  bases  of  some  columns  which 
are  still  seen  near  the  shore.  After  this  interesting 
ramble  with  a  guide  whose  information  was  only  equalled 
by  his  desire  of  communicating  it,  we  dined  under  our 
tent  in  view  of  Salamis,  the  famous  straits,  and  the 
mountain  where  the  Persian  king  seated  on  his  silver 
throne  beheld  the  overthrow  of  his  mighty  armament. 
On  our  return  to  the  city  we  passed  the  remains  of  that 
theatre  where  Euripides  was  accustomed  to  contend  for 
the  prize,  and  where  Socrates  listened  with  delight  to 
the  precepts  of  philosophy  harmonized  by  the  Attic 
muse.* 

Next  day  we  pitched  our  tent  in  the  great  Stadium 
beyond  Ilissus,  whither  we  retired  after  having  rambled 
over  the  district  of  Agrse,  once  sacred  to  Diana,  and 
viewed  the  fountain  of  the  Ilissiades  still  called  by  its 
ancient  name  Callirhoe,t  with  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Ceres,  the  site  of  the  Lyceum,  the  Cynosarges,  and  the 
gardens  of  Venus  below  the  monastery  of  Syriani ;  here 
an  old  stunted  myrtle  exists  which  is  said  to  have  out- 
lived the  empire  both  of  men  and  deities,  and  serves  at 
this  day  as  an  authentic  record  of  the  place :  in  a  deep 

Tited  by  Epimenides  to  propitiate  the  unknown  deities  lest  any  should  be 
offended  by  neglect.    Diog.  Laert.  in  Epimen. 
•  (Elian.  Var.  Hist.  L  ii.  c.  18. 

t  A  district  of  Athens  opposite  to  this  fountain  is  called  Callirhiotis,  and  is 
inhabited  by  Albanian  settlers.  Hence  at  Athens  an  Albanian  and  a  Calli- 
rhiute  aie  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  terms.  See  a  note  to  Childe 
Harold,  vol.  L  canto  2»  p.  ISS.    Such  are  now  tlie  strange  people 

quos  CalUrhoe  novies  errantibus  undis 

Implicat,  et  raptas  qui  conscius  Orythuie 

Ct-larit  Geticos  ripis  Uissos  amores. 
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and  shaded  valley  near  the  monastery,  whose  banks  are 
fringed  with  the  agntis  castas,  oleaster  and  willow,  we 
found  the  stream  of  the  Ilissus  and  a  great  ninnber  of 
Albanian  women  on  its  banks,  employed  in  washing 
linen — ^picturesque  enough  in  the  mass,  but  possessing 
very  few  individual  charms.  The  sides  of  Ilissus*  are 
marked  by  die  foundations  of  buildings  wfiicii  in  former 
times  encroached  upon  its  transparent  stream,  when  the 
spreading  plane-trees  on  its  banks  afforded  a  delicious 
retreat  for  the  voluptuary  or  the  philosopher.  In  the 
stadium,  which  was  once  coated  with  Pentebc  maAle 
by  the  generosity  of  Herodes  Atticus,  we  observed,  «it 
the  entmnce  of  a  passage  cut  through  the  hill,  a  ^mal 
stone  pedestal  of  modem  workmanship ;  and  sometimes 
used,  as  our  guide  informed  us,  for  the  purpose  of  pro* 
pitiatory  sacrifices:  the  goddesses  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
«B^)ed,  strange  to  say!  are  the  Destinies  or  Fates;  tiie 
worshippers  are  Athenian  damsels  who  liave  arrived  at 
the  age  of  matrimonial  despair,  and  the  hierophant  is 
nn  <dd  woman.  Eariy  in  the  morning  the  patties  repair 
hither,  and  having  offered  up  their  petitions  to  the  pre- 
siding deities,  leave  upon  the  altar  a  frugal  repast  of 
eggs,  honey,  ^tnd  a  cake,  though  not  of  so  rich  a  quality  as 
that  ancient  bridcK^ake  (ya/^^Xio;  itXmtoBf)  which  was  offered 
to  the  Divinities  presiding  over  mai^age,  and  ffrom  which 
our  own  custom  may  possibly  be  derived.f  An  Athe- 
nian friend  of  mine  assured  me  that  he  made  an 
excellent  breakfast  one  morning  upon  these  propitia- 
tory offerings,  having  had  his  appetite  well  sharp- 
ened by  a  shooting  excursion  over  the  borders  of  Hy- 

*  The  water  disappears  at  about  the  distance  of  a  mile  above  Athens,  but 
I  alwajs  found  it  by  digging  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet  in  the  aand  or 
gravel  with  which  its  bed  ia  choked. 

t  Vid.  Athenei  lib.  vii.  280.    Etym.  Mag.  in  voce  yafi^Xuu 
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mettus :  to  my  inquiries  whether  these  rites  ever  softened 
the  hearts  of  the  inexorable  goddesses,  he  answered,  that 
the  priestesses  of  the  altar,  anxious  for  its  reputatioii, 
always  descant  with  such  eloquence  upon  the  charms 
and  good  qualities  of  its  votaries,  that  they  hot  unfre- 
quently  succeed  in  removing  every  cause  of  complaint.* 

I  was  informed  also  of  another  singular  custom  existing 
amongst  the  lower  classes,  wherein  these  Moirai  or  Des- 
tinies are  concerned.  When  a  man  of  revengeful  disposi- 
tion has  received  an  injury  fh>m  his  neighbour,  and  is  un- 
willing to  seek  redress  by  the  ordinary  modes,  he  betakes 
himself  to  build  up  a  curse  in  the  form  of  a  round  barrow 
or  mound  of  stones,  laying  large  ones  for  a  foundation  and 
leaving  room  for  his  relatives  or  friends,  or  any  passing 
traveller  who  may  take  an  interest  in  his  cause,  to  add  a 
pebble  to  his  anathema.  He  then  solemnly  calls  upon  the 
Fates  to  shower  down  every  species  of  calamity  upon  the 
head  of  the  oflTender,  and  not  unfrequently  joins  the  arch 
fiend  in  his  energetic  invocation.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  an  accident  from  the  pistol  of  a  Turk,  or  a  malaria 
fever,  takes  off  the  devoted  victim,  very  opportunely  for 
the  anathematizer,  who  is  then  regarded  with  reverential 
awe,  and  esteemed  as  a  person  under  the  special  influence 
of  divine  protection :  it  is  also  thought  that  in  most  in- 
stances the  corpse  of  the  deceased  becomes  a  Vrucolacos, 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  which  prevents  it  from  decay- 
ing, and  engages  it  in  every  species  of  mischief:  the  only- 
remedy  for  this  is  to  disinter  it,  tear  out  the  heart,  and 
cut  the  body  into  four  quarters  ;  which  being  burned,  the 
ashes  are  scattered  to  the  winds. 

*  Very  rarely  indeed  is  a  marriage  in  Greece  concluded  upon  terras  of 
mutual  affectioo.  The  girte  are  studiously  hid  from  the  tight  of  men  after  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  matrimonial  connexions  are  formed  by  the  intervention  of 
a  third  party. 
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November  12.  This  morning  I  dedicated  to  a  search  for 
the  remains  of  the  Academy^  that  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  ancient  schools ;  where  Plato  discoursed  such  sweet 
philosophy^  that  hfe^  spirituaUzed  as  it  were  to  the  ima- 
gination of  his  hearers,  seemed  but  a  faint  reminis- 
cence of  some  former  state  of  being.  I  was  accompanied 
in  my  walk  by  a  young  Greek  named  Petri  Revelachi, 
my  instructor  in  the  Romaic  language,  one  of  a  set  in 
Athens  who  affected  philosophy  and  wore  the  aboUa :  we 
started  from  his  habitation,  built  within  the  enclosure  of 
Ptolemy's  gymnasium,  the  very  spot  from  which  Cicero 
and  his  philosophic  friends  set  out  on  a  similar  excursion, 
of  which  he  has  left  so  interesting  a  description.*  We 
advanced  to  the  gate  Dipylon,  from  whence  we  kept  a 
reckoning  of  our  paces  -that  we  might  not  overstep  the 
distance  of  the  Academy  from  that  spot  :f  on  the  road  we 
observed  the  remains  of  several  ancient  monuments,  the 
sepulchres  of  Pericles  and  Chabrias,  of  Phormio  and 
Thrasybulus,  with  those  of  many  other  heroes  who  were 
rewarded  by  a  public  funeral  ::|:  these  memoriab  of  illus- 

*  Cam  todmasem  Antiochum,  Biute,  at  solebat  cum  M.  Pitone  in  eo 
gjnmano  quod  Ptolemteiain  Tocatar,  onaqae  Dobtscam  Q.  frtter  et  T.  Pom- 
poniof,  et  L.  Cicero— constitoimas  inter  not  ot  ambalationem  poetmeridianam 
con£cereinut  in  Academia.    Cic.  Proem,  de  Finibat,  1.  r. 

t  Inde,  Tario  sermone,  lex  ilia  a  Dipylo  stadia  confecimus.  Cic.  Proem,  de 
F.  1.  T.  The  road  at  the  spot  where  the  gate  Dipylon  stood  branches  off  in 
two  directions  probably  as  it  did  in  ancient  times,  one  leading  to  the  £leu- 
sinian  gap»  the  other  to  the  Academy. 

X  Paosanias  enumerates  not  only  these  but  many  such  monuments,  and 
remarks  the  equity  of  that  decree  which  allowed  a  public  place  of  interment 
on  this  spot  even  to  slaves  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of  the  coimtry.  Attic,  c. 
zxix.  This  place  was  named  the  '*  Ceramicus  without  the  city/'  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  within ;  it  is  called  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Athenian 
suburbs  by  Thucydides  (p.  117.  5S.  ed.  Duk.)  who  says  that  all  who  fell  in 
battle  were  buried  here,  except  the  heroes  of  Marathon,  who  were  interred 
upon  that  plain.     Aristophanes  also  alludes  to  this  custom  in  ATibus,  S95. 
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trious  citizens  placed  near  this  grand  promenade  of  Athens 
served  to  exalt  the  national  spirit  and  excite  the  youth  to 
emulation :  such  ornaments  were  not  mute !  they  spoke 
that  universal  language  which  reaches  almost  every  heart ; 
and  the  sentiments  they  inspired  were  as  animating  and 
noble  as  those  which  resounded  in  the  gymnasium  that 
terminated  the  walk. 

Having  arrived  at  the  distance  of  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  Dipylon,  we  halted :  an  old  man  upon  his 
ass  soon  came  up,  from  whom  I  inquired  the  name  of  the 
^ace  where  we  stood:  his  immediate  reply  was  Aca- 
tjiemia.  When  I  repeated  my  question  with  apparent 
doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  intelligence,  he  spoke  the 
word  several  times,  declaring  vehemently  with  an  ancient 
oath,  (i^i  Tfjv  yriv)  by  the  Earth,  it  is  Acathemia :  as  the 
old  gendeman  seemed  rather  nettled,  I  endeavoured  to 
appease  his  choler  by  the  application  of  some  paras :  he 
took  them  without  the  least  notice  of  the  donor,  but  spur- 
ring on  his  ass  went  along  repeating  to  himself  the  phrase 
(8o0«5?  ^  ^^^s)  "  praised  be  God"  till  he  was  out  of  hear- 
ing. Though  the  minds  of  people  in  these  countries  are 
totally  void  of  classical  information,  yet  being  depositories 
ef  ancient  traditions  they  may  often  guide  the  traveller 
in  his  researches. 

Considering  that  we  were  now  upon  the  site  of  the  Aca- 
demy, we  began  to  look  carefully  about,  when  we  soon 
perceived  a  massive  block  of  marble,  apparently  the  frag- 
ment of  a  cornice,  the  sculpture  upon  which  appeared  to 
have  been  spirited,  though  much  effaced :  this  discovery 
raised  our  hopes,  which  soon  were  further  gratified  by  the 
appearance  of  an  angular  mural  foundation,  whose  large 
blocks  plainly  indicated  the  site  of  a  considerable  edifice  : 
suBpecting  strongly  that  we  had  found  the  original  gym- 
nasium, I  walked  about  three  hundred  feet  from  the  spot. 
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when  I  perceived  another  angular  foundation  similar  to 
the  first,  and  in  a  straight  line  with  it,  which  probably 
completed  the  front  facing  the  north-west  end  of  the  acro- 
polis: what  a  glorious  prospect  from  its  terraces  when 
Athens  was  in  its  splepdor,  and  when  it  was  surrounded 
by  those  fountains,  groves,  and  walks,  which  it  owed  to 
the  munificence   of  Cimon.     In  the  vicinity  are  several 
small  chapels,  probably  occupying  some  of  the  sites  of 
those  numerous  edifices  that  ornamented  this  beautiful 
suburb ;  for  their  wcJls  contain  many  firagments  of  fine  mar- 
ble :  over  the  portal  of  one  we  remarked  the  pedestal  of 
a  statue  to  which  the  feet  are  still  attached^  of  such  deli- 
cate and  elaborate  workmandiip,  that  it  might  easily  be 
conceived  to  have  adorned  that  Altar  of  Love  erected  by 
Charmus,  which  as  Pau^anias  informs  us  stood  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Academy.     Upon  these  buildings,  as  well  ag 
upon  cJl  the  Athenifin  ruins,  we  observed  a  small  brown 
owl,  called  strix  p^sserina,  constantly  perched :  this  little 
fellow,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  an  autochthon,  or 
indigenous  occupier  of  the  Attic  soil,  has  never  deserted  it. 
The  species  so  abounded,  that  by  the  proverb  *'  owls  to 
Athens"  the  Athenians  used  to  express  the  same  senti- 
ment of  lost  labour  which  we  denote  by  the  adage  '^  coals 
to  Newcastle."* 

.  Af);er  searching  in  vain  for  the  monument  of  Plato,  we 
arrived  at  the  banks  of  Cephissus,  the  ancient  rival  of 
Ilissus,  and  its  superior  in  utility,  flowing  through  the 
fertile  plains  which  it  still  adorns  with  verdure,  fruits, 
and  flowers.  A  scene  more  delightful  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  than  the  gardens  on  its  banks,  which  extend 
from  the  Academy  up  to  the  hills  of  Colonos.  All  the 
images  in  that  exquisite  Chorus  of  Sophocles,  where  he 

*  Vid.  Athena;!  1.  xiv.  665.  Lucian.  in  Nigriiio,  sub.  init. 
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dilutes  with  so  much  rapture  upon  the  beauties  of  his 
native  place,  may  still  be  verified  :  the  crocus,  the  nar- 
cissus, and  a  thousand  flowers  still  mingle  tiieir  various 
dyes  and  impregnate  the  atmosphere  with  odours:  the 
descendants  of  those  ancient  olives  on  which  the  vigilant 
eye  of  Morian  Jupiter  was  fixed,*  still  spread  out  their 
broad  arms  and  form  a  shade  impervious  to  the  sun :  in 
the  opening  of  the  year  the  whole  grove  is  vocal  with  the 
melody  of  nightingales,  and  the  ground  is  carpeted  with 
violets  those  national  flowers  of  Athens  (looripavoi  *  Atrial) : 
at  its  close  the  purple  and  yellow  clusters,  the  glory  of 
Bacchus,  hang  around  the  trellis-work  with  which  the 
numerous  cottages  and  villas  are  adorned.  Oranges, 
apricots,  peaches,  and  figs,  especially  the  latter,  are  pro- 
duced here  of  superior  flavour ;  and  at  the  time  I  wan- 
dered through  this  delightful  region,  it  was  glittering  with 
golden  quinces  weighing  down  their  branches,  and  beauti- 
fully contrasted  with  the  deep  scarlet  of  the  pomegra- 
nates which  had  burst  their  confining  rind:  nor  can  any 
thing  be  more  charming  dian  the  views  which  present 
themselves  to  the  eye  through  vistas  of  dark  foliage  ;  the 
temple-crowned  Acropolis,  the  empurpled  summits  of  Hy- 
mettus,  Anchesmus,  and  Pentelicus ;  or  the  fine  wavy  out- 
lines of  Corydalus,  iBgaleos,  and  Fames ; 

Divei  et  .£gaIeo8  nemoram  Panesque  beoignot 
\itibii8. 

This  paradise  owes  its  chief  beauty  and  fertility  to  the 

*  *AAA*  «2f  *AMiai)/i/ar  Kori^,  lirh  rtus  iiopltus  &vo$p^cif .  AriAtoph.  Nab. 
1001.  They  were  transplanted  here  from  the  aacred  olive  called  *Aot^  and 
ndyxy^s,  which  grew  in  the  Erecth^om.  Vid.  Heajcb.  in  voc  iunii,  and  3uid« 
in  Toc.  fwpUu  See  also  a  quotation  in  the  Schol.  upon  the  (Edip.  CoL  of  So« 
phoclea,  1.  7S0.  "  cImu  Si  nXMotf  r^t  ^  'Aica8qfUf  ikaias,  ^if  iiiwhrrit  ip  *Aicpe- 
ir6\u  ^vrcvO^ya/  ^offiP,*' 
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perennial  fountainB  of  the  Cephissus,*  oyer  whose  innu- 
merable rills  +  those  soft  breezes  blow,  which,  according 
to  the  ancient  muse,  were  wafted  by  the  Cytherean  queen 
herself: 

'ffOfUyw  X^^P^  Korairywaai 
fierpUa  hfifutv 
ifivwv6ovs  tJipar  Earip.  Med.  83S. 

But  let  the  stranger  beware  :  death  hovers  in  the  balmy 
breeze,  and  the  smiling  atmosphere  is  pregnant  with  de- 
struction: the  malaria,  that  pest  of  southern  Europe, 
lurks  amidst  these  delicious  retreats ;  and  if  one  slept 
but  for  a  night  within  the  precints  of  the  Academy,  that 
sleep  might  be  his  last.  Thus  it  was  of  old :  the  consti- 
tution of  Plato  suffered  from  the  atmosphere  where  he 
had  planted  his  school ;  but  to  the  remonstrances  of  phy- 
sicians and  friends  the  philosopher  replied,  that  the  health 
of  his  soul  would  be  improved  by  the  mortification  of  his 
body :  a  speech  unworthy  of  his  exalted  mind,  and  which 
sank  him  almost  to  the  level  of  a  Catholic  friar. 

The  course  of  the  Cephissus  brought  us  to  some  pic- 
turesque mills  near  Colonos,  where  the  ground  is  extremely 
rich  and  fertile,  well  watered  by  springs  and  fountains, 
according  to  the  description  of  that  poet  who  not  only 
knew  how  to  touch  the  chords  of  sympathy  in  the  human 
heart,  but  could  transfer  into  his  verses  the  brilliant  sce- 

•  oW  iXhrPOi 
KfnjwM  iiUfi9o\Hn 

YLnpwdv  voftdits  p*4Bpmr  (Ed.  Col.  i.  685. 
t  The  Cepbis8U8  was  tlie  property  of  the  Taivode,  who  let  it  out  to  the 
tenants  of  the  gardens  at  Colonos  and  the  Academj.    This  river  was  wor- 
shipped at  Athens  under  the  form  of  a  man  with  the  horns  of  a  ball  upon  bis 
head.  (iEUan.  V.  HisU  I.  ii.  c.  83.) 
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nery  of  his  native  country,  glowing  as  under  its  own  re* 
splendent  sun. 

X&pos  8*  88*  Uphsy  &s  ffd^*  thcdaeu,  $pC«y 

Urn  icoT^  air^p  thtrrofudc'  hiB6rtf.  (Ed,  Col.  10. 

This  spot  being  on  higher  ground  and  drier  soil,  is  more 
healthy  than  the  Academy :  from  a  passage  in  Diogenes 
I^aertius  *  it  would  appear  that  Plato  had  not  so  much 
resolution  as  a  Christian  monk,  but  at  length  migrated 
from  his  gymnasium  and  taught  philosophy  in  these  gar- 
dens. Colonos  was  the  scene  of  that  fabulous  contest 
held  by  Neptune  and  Minerva  for  the  dominion  of  Attica; 
but  it  derives  its  chief  interest  from  being  the  birthplace 
of  the  Attic  Bee,  and  the  scene  of  that  most  beautiful  of 
his  tragedies,  where  the  unfortunate  blind  CEdipus,  guided 
like  miserable  Lear  by  a  dutiful  child,  seats  himself  as  a 
humble  suppliant  of  the  humane  Athenians.  Two  little 
rocky  eminences  in  the  plain  mark  the  spot,  which  had 
frequently  attracted  our  eyes  during  the  walk,  as  they 
did  formerly  those  of  Quintus,  the  brother  of  Cicero,  in 
their  academic  excursion. 

Tom  Quintus,  Est  pU99$  Piso,  ut  diciSf  inquit.  Nam  me  ipsum  hue  modo 
'VMiientao  coavertebat  ad  sese  Coloneus  iUe  locus,  cu/is  iocola  Sophocles  ob 
^colos  veraiibttort  qoem  ads  qu^  admirer,  qnamque  eo  delecter.  Me  qui- 
4Mm  ad  aliiovem  memoriam  (Edipodis  hoc  Teoientis,  et  illo  moltiisiiiio  carminie 
jqvanam  easeat  ipsa  hmc  loca  reqaireaiis^  species  quiedam  commovit,  inaaii 
fciUcet>  sed  commovit  tam«a ! 

Leaving  the  Cephissus,  we  turned  down  the  same  road 
as  thiU;  which  brought  Ant^ne  and  her  father  to  the 

Diog.  Laert.  in  Plat.  I.  iii. 

VOL.    I.  U 
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dreadful  "  brazen  way"*  near  the  grove  of  those  avenging 
deities,  whose  name  the.  trembling  passenger  did  not  dare 
to  utter.  Here  a  descent  led  to  the  shades  below ;  and 
here  (Edipus,  obedient  to  the  awful  voice  which  summoned 
him  in  the  midst  of  thunders,  proceeded  without  any 
guide,  but  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  the  fatal  spot  and 
vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  Theseus.  That 
scene  is  worked  up  by  Sophocles  in  the  true  spirit  of 
pathos  and  sublimity,  and  is  worthy  of  comparison  with 
the  finest  passages  of  our  immortal  Shakespeare. 

Arrived  on  the  heights  of  Colonos,  we  had  probably 
before  our  eyes  the  prospect  represented  on  the  stage 
when  the  play  was  performed  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus^ 
We  looked  in  vain  for  any  remains  of  the  temples  of  Hip*- 
pian  Minerva  or  of  Neptune,  the  Heroa  of  Theseus  and 
Pirithous,  of  CEdipus  and  of  Adrastus,  the  altar  of  Prome- 
theus, or  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Eimienides ;  a  smiall 
Greek  chapel,  and  a  platform  cut  in  the  rock  being  all  we 
could  discover.  On  our  way  from  hence  to  Athens,  my 
companion  pointed  out  the  remains  of  an  ancient  brick. 

*  It  was  called  tlie  Bnsen  Waj,  mjs  the  Scholusl  on  (Ed.  Col.  1.  67,  oH 
account  of  the  copper  mincB  at  Colonos.  Ancient,  like  roodern  antiquaries, 
are  frequently  at  Tariance  ;  fur.Pausanias  sajs  that  CEldipus  was  buried  on  the 
areopagus  at  Athens,  his  bunes  having  been  brought  there  for  that  puri>os6 
frum  Thebes.  Att.  c.  izriii.  A  preservative  virtue  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected veith  them,  like  that  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Palladium,  or  to  the  cano- 
nized bodies  of  saints  In  the  Romish  Church.  It  was  principal!  j  on  this  ac^ 
count,  and  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  Atlienians  to  the  possession  of  them, 
that  the  (Edipus  Coioneus  wai  written.  The  conjecture  of  the  venerable  Coraj 
is  not  at  ail  improbable,  that  the  secret  of  their  interment  so  solemnly  confided 
by  (Edipus  to  Theseus,  may  be  the  iwof^ai  9ia$fycai  mentioned  by  Deinar- 
chus  (adv.  Demosth.  v.  iv.  p.  8.  ed.  Reiske)  which  has  so  poxzled  the  com- 
mentators. The  Lacedaemonians  when  at  war  with  Tegea  invented,  by  advice 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  a  similar  story  respecting  the  body  of  Orestes  (Herod. 
I.  i.  c.  67.)  and  the  Orchomenians  were  advised  for  the  same  purpose  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  remains  of  Hesiod.  (Plut.  Symp.  §  7.) 
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tover  between  Colonos  and  the  Academy,  as  the  residence 
of  the  misanthropic  Timon.  Certainly  .  Pausanias  (in 
Attic,  c.  XXX.)  places  it  there  ;  but  Lucian,  to  whom  we 
are  most  indebted  for  information  respecting  that  ec- 
centric character,  fixes  his  habitation  on  the  roots  of 
Hymettus  :*  but  it  were  well  if  all  the  discrepances^  of 
antiquarians  never  involved  more  important  facts.  Ajt 
this  point  of  the  road  we  overtook  a  young  Athenian 
damsel  with  a  train  of  seiTants  and  two  horses,  carrying 
home  the  clothes  of  her  family;  the  washing  of  which 
she  had  been  superintending  at  a  fountain,  like  a  virgin 
of  the  Homeric  age.  Several  families  often  joined  theilr 
forces  together  on  these  occasions,  and  the  day  which  had 
been  spent  in  busy  toil,  ended  with  scenes  of  festivity  and 
mirth ;  when  music  and  the  song  exhilarated  the  com- 
pany, and  Grecian  nymphs  in  picturesque  costume,  danc- 
ing mider  the  cloudless  canopy  of  heaven,  almost  realized 
tiiose  delightful  representations  of  the  poets,  which  w6 
sometimes  ascribe  to  the  brilliant  saUies  of  imagination^ 
How  tiie  domestic  habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  thi^ 
still  interesting  people  tend  to  identify  their  character 
with  that  of  their  illustrious  predecessors,  and  to  complete 
the  charm  which  fascinates  a  lover  of  antiquity ! 

As  we  approached  the  city  we  observed  Mr.  Parker 
pitching-  his  tent  upon  a  platform  of  the  hill,  called  the 
little  Anchesmus,  to  which  there  is  a  flight  of  about  fifty 
steps.  The  beauty  of  the  prospect  there  is  very  attrac- 
tive ;  and  this  probably  had  induced  some  ancient  Athe* 
nian  to  fix  upon  the  spot  for  a  suburban  residence.  The 
rock  adjoining  this  platform  contains  several  inscriptions ; 

rp  6mpf ^.  Luc.  Tim.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Timon  night  have  changed  his 
residence  when  he  became  rich,  for  he  ezpreises  his  dete^inaiion  of  building 
his  tower  over  the  place  where  he  discovered  his  treasure :  alrhs  8i  ff8i)  traaeif 
irpidft/tpot  tV  ivxwrikw  jtvfyiov  otico^fXfiff'dfAWos  ^^p  rov  9iifftivp0Vf  &c. 
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two  of  which  after  many  fniitless  attempts,  we  succeeded 
in  decyphering. 


1.  nOAEMON 

9.  EMNH 

KAIAO»ffiTlA 

cefiATA 

NOCETXHC 

eiCKAICKT 

XAPm. 

AAKIC. 

Having  dined  upon  some  red-legged  partridges  which 
Mr.  Parker  had  shot  upon  the  hill,  we  ascended  to  the 
top  of  Anchesmus  itself,  which  affords  a  splendid  pano- 
ramic view  of  Attic  scenery ;  and  whose  peaked  summit 
was  anciently  decorated  vnth  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
Anchesmian  Jupiter :  what  a  noble  pedestal  !* 

Next  day  I  accompanied  Signor  Revelachi,  and  Alecco 
Logotheti,  to  the  public  school  of  Athens ;  which  was  a 
decent  edifice  with  a  good  library.  Signor  Palamas,  the 
head  master,  was  considered  a  man  of  profound  learning 
and  commanding  eloquence:  Aristotle  or  Isocrates  had 
not  a  greater  reputation  in  their  times.  This  was  one  of 
his  public  days  when  he  delivered  a  lecture  upon  Homer, 
which  was  attended  by  all  the  men  of  the  city,  young  or 
old,  who  felt  an  interest  in  literary  pursuits.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  room  we  observed  this  Archididascaloe  seated  in 
a  large  arm-chair,  with  a  mountain  of  calpac  upon  his 
head,  surrounded  by  a  large  audience  both  of  priests  and 
laymen.  The  ordinary  business  of  the  school  having 
been  soon  dispatched,  the  head-boy  was  ordered  to  stand 
up  and  read  a  passage  from  the  father  of  Grecian  poetry : 
this  being  done,  the  expositor  arose  from  his  seat,  and 

*  SpoiiobiervM,''MC]MrfA  rapes  inca]te«tiiiluiMttbilfa  IB  qua  i^ 
▼SdetarBiiiatatiMiJ<Hrif."(I>epagisAttie«p.  6.)  In  tiM  flame  manaerFto- 
telicos  was  adorned  with  a  Btatae  of  Mioenra,  as  well  afl  Hyroettofl  and  ParneB, 
with  those  of  Jupiter.  The  custom  of  thus  consecratiiig  the  tops  of  mountains 
was  veiy  ancient^  and  came  from  the  east.  Vid.  Luclan.  de  Bacrificiii.  Xeno- 
plmn,  speaking  of  Cjnis,  says,  Aittrwrp^^  Ktd  'HA(y  koX  rots  iXXou  Btoit  M 
rSip  ^pm¥,  ifs  U4pff€u  96ovai'  U  viii.  See  alio  Psalm  cxxi.  I,  where  David 
s»ys  that  be  looks  for  help  from  God,  and  not  from  the  HilJs. 
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revisrently  laying  aside  his  calpac,''^  proceeded  to  clear  his 
throat  and  to  explain  the  poet  line  by  Une,  paraphrasing 
the  ancient  in  the  modem  Greeks  and  involving  all  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  Homer  in  the  cobweb  folds  of  an 
obscure  mystical  philosophy.  The  audience  received  it 
with  gaping  mouths  and  open  ears,  thinking  themselves 
sublimely  edified :  tor  my  own  part  I  could  scarcely  help 
fancying  that  if  the  great  bard  could  have  heard  this  dog^ 
matical  harangue  delivered  in  a  harsh  monotonous  whine,, 
and  his  fine  poetry  read  without  metrical  rhythm,  be  must 
have  experienced  those  throes  of  mental  agony  which  the 
epigram  supposes  David  would  have  suffered  could  he  have 
heard  the  country  clerk  tune  his  pipe  to  the  edifying  ver*- 
sion  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins.  Afier  three  hours  of  patient 
endurance  we  were  liberated,  when  I  gave  a  small  sum 
of  money  to  be  distributed  among  the  most  deserving 
scholars,  which  in  a  few  dajrs  produced  a  plentiful  shower 
of  literal^  acknowledgments,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

About  this  time  we  became  members  of  a  society  lately 
established  in  Athens,  for  pnnnoting  the  interests  of 
literature  and  science,  styled  the  associaticm  of  the  ^lAO- 
MQTXOh  or  ^*  Lovers  of  the  Muses :"  the  annual  suV 
scription  was  three  dollars,  a  sum  xDMt  suited  to  the 
finances  of  the  poor  Athenians  than  to  the  great  objects 
which  the  institution  had  in  view ;  but  a  superior  class 
of  members  being  admitted,  who  by  making  a  donation 
of  forty  dollars  were  named  £r£Pr£r4/ <»  Benefactors, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  society's  funds  would  soon  assume 
a  flourishing  aspect.  My  friend  and  myself  received  a 
deputation  of  the  committee  in  due  form,  became  their  first 
benefactors,  and  presented  them  with  a  fine  copy  of  Pau- 

*  A  t»U  luid  pfotabamit  cap,  stofied  witli  wool,  covered  wiUi  a  lanb'c 
ieece,  wd  dyod  of  a  brown  of  black  colour;  sometiiiief  tnnaouttted  with  a 
square  tablet  like  tbe  academical  cap  worn  by  our  atodente* 
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saniasy  happy  in  being  able  to  pay  a  small  part  of  that 
debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  the  inimitable  ancients, 
by  forwarding  the  patriotic  views  of  their  unfortunate  de- 
scendants. This  year  our  association  carried  its  projects 
no  farther  than  the  proposal  of  prizes  to  the  young  scho-^ 
lars  of  Signore  Palamas,  amongst  whom  an  inconceivable 
spirit  of  emulation  was  excited,  insomuch  that  parents 
frequently  came  to  the  Ephori  to  complain  of  their  children's 
loss  of  sleep,  and  c,onsequent  deterioration  of  health :  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  ancient  character  retained  in  the 
modem  Athenian. 

c  On  the"  18th  of  November  we  pitched  our  tent,  and 
dined  in  company  with  Lusieri,  upon  the  heights  of  Hy- 
mettus ;  whence  it  appeared  as  if  all  Attica,  with  more 
than  half  the  Grecian  continent,  was  extended  to  our 
view  below  i  the  summit  gave  us  a  splendid  prospect  of 
the  Archipelago  and  those  clustering  islands,  wbieh^'ac-* 
cording  to  the  expression  of  an  ancient  Rhetoridan,  stud 
thesurfSetce  of  the^gean  like  the  spots  which  decorate  the 
skin  of  a  beautiful  deer  or  leopard,*  About  half  way  up 
is  a  monastery,  with  an  extensive  apiary  affording  honey 
remarkable  for  its  fh^tancy  and  glutinous  consistency  \ 
and  which  is  chiefly  consumed  in  the  seragUo  of  Con- 
stanstinople :  we  observed  some  ancient  marble  quarries^ 
whence  came  those  celebrated  "Hymettian  beams''  which 
served  to  decorate  the  Roman  capital :  f  the  mountain 
feems  to  abound  with  vipers,  since  two  of  these  venemous 
reptiles  gUded  from  beneath  my  foot,  just  as  I  was  on  the 
point  of  crushing  them  by  on  incautious  tread.  During 
our  return  at  night  we  observed  a  display  of  rockets  and 

•  Ariitid.  Orat.  in  iEgeum  pel.  T.  x.  p.  260.  Ozf.  17t0. 
?  t  CrassQi  h»d  a  msgnificent  house  in  Rome,  where  he  set  up  four  columni 
ef  Hjrmettien  marble  in  hit  hall,  when  there  were  as  jet  no  marble  pillars  ta 
auj  public  edifice.  •  Plin*  1.  zvii.  c.  1«  Val.  Max.l.  ix.  c.  1. 
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other  fire*workSy  in  consequence  of  the  important  new» 
having  arriyed  of  an  heir  bom  to  the  Ottoman  throne : 
the  Turks  received  this  intelligence  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joy  ;  for,  owing  to  the  effects  of  an  attempt 
made  to  poison  the  reigning  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  his 
youth,  it  was  apprehended  that  the  present  dynasty  would 
cease  with  him.  On  the  day  following  we  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  great  fortified  defile  between  the  Achamen- 
sian  and  Thriasian  jdains ;  and  which  I  believe  no  ancient 
or  modem  writer  has  noticed,  cJthough  it  appear^  to  be 
jBit  least  coeval  with  the  irruptions  of  the  Peloponnesian 
armiea  during  the  memorable  war  of  Pericles  :  this  forti- 
fication is  about  four  miles  in  extent,  running  quite  across 
a  broad  pass  between  Icarius  and  Fames :  it  is  built  of 
lB.rge  polyhedric  stones,  without  cement,  in  the  second  or 
Pseudo-Cyclop^n  style  of  Grecian  masonry,  and  consists 
of  a  succession  of  barriers  or  breast-works,  each  about  one 
hundred  yards  long,  ten  high,  and  eight  broad :  attached 
to  these  are  inclined  planes,  like  buttresses,  which  gave 
facility  of  ascent  to  the  defenders :  between  the  barriers 
an  open  space  was  generally  left,  through  which  the 
combatants  might  advance  or  retreat ;  though  in  some 
intances  it  was  closed  up  by  masonry,  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  assailants  in  flank  to  the  weapons  of  their 
adversaries  ;  near  the  middle  point  of  the  defile  a  broad 
passage  was  left  for  chariots,  which  was  probably  defended 
by  a  gate  and  paUsades. 
_-  Soon  after  our  visit  to  this  embattled  pass  we  made  an 
excursion  through  a  great  part  of  Attica,  very  delightftil  to 
ourselves,  though  a  detailed  account  of  it  might  not  be  so 
to  the  reader.  The  chief  places  of  interest  which  we  visited 
were  the  plain  of  Marathon,  where  I  purchased  three 
arrow-heads  of  bronze,  dug  out  of  the  great  tumulus,  and 
which  therefore  may  have  drunk  the  life-blood  of  Athe- 
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nian  warriors  in  that  glorious  strife ;  the  marble  quarries 
of  Pentelicus  with  its  beautiful  stalactitic  grotto ;  the  ruins 
on  Cape  Sunium,  which  borrow  such  a  charm  from  their 
incomparable  site ;  and  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  near 
one  of  the  shafts  of  which  we  disturbed  an  enormous  wild 
boar  who  had  made  his  den  at  its  mouth.  My  horse 
had  nearly  trampled  on  the  beast  in  his  lurking-place 
among  some  young  pines ;  when  up  he  sprang  and  dashed 
right  forward  over  rocks  and  hills  tmd  every  obstacle^ 
crushing  the  young  trees  and  bushes  in  his  impetuous 
course,  whilst  his  jet-black  hide  shone  in  the  sun  as  if  it 
had  been  polished  with  Warren's  best  manu&ctnre.  Next 
morning  the  people  of  the  village  where  we  slept  prepared 
themselves  for  a  grand  hunt,  and  considered  the  day  in 
which  we  lost  ourselves  among  the  recesses  of  Mount 
Laurium,  and  which  introduced  us  to  this  monster,  (f^* 
XPW^  ^vi;,)  as  a  day  to  be  mariLcd  with  a  white  pebble. 
The  villages  of  Attica  are  peopled,  and  the  ground  tilled 
in  general  by  Albanian  settlers,  who  retain  without  any  in- 
termixture their  own  language,  manners,  and  dress.  The 
soil  is  very  light,*  just  as  Thucydides  describes  it,  and  the 
harvest  earlier  than  in  the  Morea.  The  com  is  excellent, 
though  the  bread  is  universally  bad  and  gritty  for  want  of 
good  grindstones  and  care  in  making  it :  the  mutton,  fed 
upon  wild  thyme  and  other  fine  herbs,  is  of  delicious 
flavour,  but  the  common  people  generally  eat  goats'  flesh: 
the  olives  flourish  as  in  ancient  times,  and  are  the  stajde 
cmumerce  of  the  country ;   the  honey  also  and  figs  still 

*  Notwitbttaoding  tliM  inferiority  of  the  Attic  soil,  wbat  country  eve? 
abounded  more  in  ricliee,  or  in  all  the  elegancies  and  luiuri/et  of  life  i  wliat 
land  erer  more  truly  flowed  with  milk  and  honey?  let  this  satisfy  those  sceptics 
who  on  a  survey  of  Palestine,  its  bleak  mountains  and  rocky  soil,  are  apt  to 
cast  reflections  upon  the  sacred  records,  not  considering  that  sitoation,  more 
than  loil,  conduces  to  the  riches  and  prosperity  of  a  country. 
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retain  their  former  celebrity ;  and  game  abounds  every 
where :  many  of  the  low  mountains  oyer  which  we  passed 
were  covered  with  the  arbutus  or  wild  strawberry-tree, 
whose  scarlet  fruit  is  beautiful  to  the  eye^  and  not  un- 
palatable when  eat  in  moderation  :  several  tracts  of  land 
were  covered  with  the  Valonean  oak^  the  husk  of  whose 
acorn  is  so  valuable  in  tanning  and  dyeing;  whilst  the 
beds  and  sides  of  rivers  and  dry  torrents  were  lined  with 
the  rhododendron,  the  myrtle,  the  andrachne,  the  cistus, 
and  the  lentiscus. 

On*onr  return  from  Sunium  we  found  a  tatar  of  Alt 
Pasha,  sent,  at  our  especial  request,  to  conduct  us  through 
the  territories  of  that  celebrated  chieflain.  The  terror 
and  respect  which  his  name  every  where  inspired  may  be 
imagined  from  the  manner  in  which  his  tatar  was  treated, 
who,  whenever  he  attended  us  to  the  palace  of  the  vai- 
vode,  was  even  there  requested  to  take  his  seat  upon  the 
divan,  and  presented  with  a  pipe  and  coffee  like  our* 
selves*  A  few  days  afler  the  messenger  also  from  Con- 
stantinople returned,  with  a  confirmation  of  the  vaivode's 
power  for  another  year,  and  the  papers  of  the  haratch 
or  capitation-tax.  He  was  met  near  the  city,  and  pre- 
ceded by  the  Disdar  Ag&,  his  guards,  and  the  collie 
of  dervishes,  bearing  their  sacred  axes  and  singing  out- 
rageously ;  whilst  an  immense  crowd  of  horoe  and  foot 
followed,  firing  off  rockets,  pistols,  and  muskets,  till  they 
came  into  the  vaivode's  court.  The  tatar  rode  all  this 
time,  though  it  rained  hard,  bare-headed,  holding  his 
high  cap  in  one  hand,  and  the  firman  of  the  Grand  Signor 
in  the  other ;  and  when  he  dismounted,  he  threw  some 
handfuls  ot  paras  amongst  the  people.  As  it  was  known 
that  he  had  brought  political  news  from  the  capital,  the 
serai  was  besieged  both  this  and  the  following  day  by 
crowds  of  Athenians  ;   and  expressions  similar  to  the  oki 
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phrase — xiytxai  n  xmvif — ^were  in  the  mouths  of  hundreds : 
at  this  time  there  were  two  parties  at  Athens,  the  English 
and  the  French ;  the  first  headed  by  Signore  Lusieri,  and 
the  second  by  Mr.  FauveL  This  latter  gentleman  had 
promised  to  give  a  grand  dinner  on  the  acropolis  to  the 
prindpal  Turks  of  Athens,  if  Buonaparte  should  be  vicr 
torious  over  the  Russians,  when  eveiy  toast  was  to  be 
answered  by  the  cannon  of  the  citadel.  The  despatches 
and  gazettes  which  our  tatar  now  brought,  sadly  discon- 
certed all  hopes  of  this  festive  scheme,  and  gave  occasion 
of  much  exiiltation  to  the  opposite  party,  who  set  about 
translating  ieuid  publishing  their  manifestos  with  great 
spirit  and  activity. 

'  The  means  of  redress  sent  us  by  our  ambassador,  Mr. 
Liston,  proved  not  only  the  zeal  of  that  gentleman  in 
supporting  his  countrymen  against  foreign  insolence,  but 
also  the  high  consideration  which  the  Porte  must  have 
entertained  for  his  character :  since  we  received  not  only 
a  finnan  signed  by  the  Sultan's  own  hand,  with  extra- 
ordinary powers,  but  a  very  severe  letter  of  reprehension 
to  the  offending  pasha  of  the  Morea  written  by  the  Grand 
Vizir.  Thus  armed  we  were  about  to  return  into  the 
Morea,  when  our  plans  were  interrupted  by  one  of  those 
unlucky  accidents  to  which  all  travellers  are  exposed :  we 
were  robbed  of  a  large  sum  of  money  by  biir  servant  (Jio- 
vanni  Paximidachi  whom  we  had  engaged  at  Zante.  OUr 
suspicions  were  excited  against  this  man  by  our  friend 
Alecco  Logotheti,  who  had  seen  him  in  Athens  before, 
and  who  kindly  assisted  us  in  our  investigation,  which  I 
shall  detail  for  the  benefit  of  any  traveller  who  may  be 
exposed  to  a  similar  occurrence.  Having  procured  two 
tnen  from  the  baloukbashee's  guard,  we  stationed  them 
&t  the  door  of  our  servants'  apartment,  into  which  we 
entered  for  the   purpose  of  instituting   a  search.     For 
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form's  sake  we  began  with  Antonietti  who  emptied  his 
trunks  Uke  an  innocent  man  :  but  Giovanniy  as  if  indig- 
nant at  the  very  idea  of  suspicion,  threw  himself  into  a 
rage  and  his  effects  upon  the  floor,  emptying  out  from  a 
bag  200  dollars,  which  we  had  lately  paid  him  for  his 
wages,  and  desiring  us  in  an  impertinent  manner  to  pick 
them  up  and  coimt  them/  Taking  no  notice  of  his  ex- 
pressions, for  the  present,  we  ordered  him -to  replace  hia 
e£Eects  in  his  portmanteau,  and  then  put  a  few  questions 
to  him  relating  to  some  dark  hints  which  he  had  unwarily 
given  to  several  persons,  relating  to  his  intentions.  To 
one  of  these,  addressed  by  Signore  Logbtheti,  he  answered 
with  such  insolence  and  menacing  attitudes,  that  we 
clapped  our  hands  *  for  the  patrole,  who  instantly  came 
in  and  conveyed  him  to  prison. 

"  On  this  and  the  two  following  days  he  was  examined 
before  the  baloiikbashee ;  but  though  suspicious  circum- 
stances appeared,  no  positive  proof  came  out  against  him : 
we  then  carried  him  before  the  vaivode  assisted  by  the 
baloukbashee,  old  Logotheti,  Signore  Lusieri,  and  others; 
by  whom  many  vritnesses  were  examined,  chiefly  island- 
ers, with  whom  he  had  associated  in  Athens ;  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  Both  Turks  and  Greeks  then  exhorted  us 
to  extract  a  confession  from  him  by  torture :  but  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  we  rejected  such  a  method 


*  The  nsual  method  in  this  country  of  calling  in  the  domestics  is  by  clap« 
ping  the  bandd ;  though  sometimes  recourse  is  had  to  that  custom  which  is  so 
general  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  which  consists  in  rapidly  uttering 
certain  sibilant  sounds  bj  striking  the  tongue  against  the  teeth  and  forcing  out 
tiie  breath.  If  this  custom  comes  from  the  east  it  may  throw  light  upon  two  pas- 
sages in  Isaiah  v.  36.  viL  18.  "  And  he  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations 
from  far,  and  will  ky^a  unto  them  from  the  end  of  the  earth :  and  behold  they 
shall  come  with  speed  swiAly."  "  The  Lord  shall  kisM  for  the  fly  that  is  in 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt,  &c." 
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of  eliciting  truth  with  finnness  and  indignation.  Re* 
manding  him  back  therefore  to  prison,  we  continued  our 
investigation;  in  the  course  of  which  we  discovered  a 
Greek  woman  with  whom  he  had  cohabited  ;  and  from 
whom  the  application  of  threats  alone  extorted  a  very 
important  confession  that  Giovanni  had  boasted  to  her  <^ 
his  dexterity  in  cheating  English  travellers,  declaring  that 
ours  was  the  last  service  he  intended  to  enter;  being 
determined  this  time  to  return  home  rich  or  return  no 
more :  profiting  also  by  a  hint  from  this  modem  Lamia^ 
we  opened  his  pillow ;  which,  as  Antonietti  now  recol- 
lected, he  usually  kept  with  jealous  care :  no  discovery 
however  was  made  till  we  arrived  at  the  last  comer,  from 
whence  we  extracted  a  diamond  ring,  and  a  gold  watch  with 
its  appurtenances  of  chain  and  seals ;  one  of  the  latter 
bearing  a  coat  of  arms.  Being  again  examined  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  discovery,  he  seemed  no  wajrs  abashed,  but  de- 
clared that  the  articles  were  left  him  by  his  father  who 
had  been  a  gentleman  of  Trieste ;  though  at  other  timet 
he  had  menticmed  Malta  and  Candia  as  the  places  of  his 
birth  and  parentage. 

Tlie  methods  by  which  he  attempted  to  effect  his  re- 
lease were  curious  and  ingenious.  One  consisted  in  a 
threat  of  discovering  to  the  vaivode  a  plot  into  which  he 
professed  we  had  entered  with  Petri  Revelachi  to  seizo 
upon  the  government  of  Athens  ;  but  he  succeeded  only  in 
terrifying  the  poor  Athenian  nearly  out  of  his  senses. 
He  next  declared  that  he  would  turn  Turk  and  throw  the 
perdition  of  his  soul  upon  our  heads  :  but  hearing  from 
the  vaivode  that  he  would  be  then  irrevocably  under  hia 
jurisdiction,  and  should  be  cut  alive  into  small  pieces,  he 
changed  his  mind.  At  length  chance  had  nearly  done 
for  him  what  his  own  cunning  was  unable  to  effect.  The 
vaivode  cast  an  eye  of  desire  upon  the  watch,  which 
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haying  by  some  pretext  got  into  his  possession,  he  de* 
clared  he  would  not  surrender  till  the  right  owner  could 
be  discovered  :  as  for  Giovanni,  he  no  longer  thought  him 
worthy  of  being  detained,  but  proposed  sending  him  to 
Candia  by  a  ship  bound  thither,  which  he  said  was  lying 
in  the  Pirseus.  To  this  arrangement  however  we  made  a 
determined  resistance;  and  though  I  was  at  this  time 
confined  to  my  bed  by  a  tertian  ague,  being  roused  by 
indignation  I  got  up  and  forced  old  Logotheti  to  demand 
an  audience  of  our  upright  judge,  and  express  our  deter- 
mination of  seeking  redress  at  Constantinople  unless  the 
watch  was  restored.  This  threat  produced  effects  more 
advantageous  than  we  had  foreseen:  for  he  proposed 
sending  the  watch  to  Zante,  under  condition  of  its  being 
returned  to  him  if  no  owner  could  be  found.  To  this  we 
agreed,  provided  the  thief  might  accompany  it ;  which 
being  granted,  we  drew  up  our  case  in  detail,  accom* 
panying  it  with  depositions  under  the  seal  of  the  British 
consulate,  paid  Giovanni  his  wages  up  to  the  day  of  de- 
parture, and  sent  him  with  the  watch  and  ring,  under 
custody  of  a  tatar,  to  the  Ionian  government.  After  he  had 
been  gone  about  a  week,  several  witnesses,  relieved  from 
their  fears  by  his  absence,  gave  us  some  important  informa- 
tion :  one  of  these  had  made  for  htm  a  leathern  girdle  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  sequins ;  and  another  had  changed 
for  him  200  dollars,  the  exact  sum  of  which  we  had  been 
robbed,  into  that  very  coin :  these  depositions  we  for- 
warded immediately  by  a  courier  to  Zante ;  but  nothing 
could  be  elicited  from  Giovanni,  though  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  our  honest  vaivode,  the  watch  was  recog- 
nised by  Mr.  Foresti  as  the  property  of  his  son.  At 
l^igth  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  Gaieral  Campbell 
the  whole  plot  was  unravelled :  Giovanni  v^as  brought  up 
for  a  last  examination ;  after  which  he  was  informed  that 
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he  might  depart  next  morning :  Accordingly  at  that  time^ 
when  he  marched  out  of  prison,  decorated  in  his  best 
appiyrely  he  was  again  apprehended,  and  carried  into  a 
room,  where  every  article  of  his  dress  was  diligently  ex* 
amined.  His  coolness  did  not  forsake  him  till  they  came 
to  his  shoes,  which  he  kicked  off  his  feet  with  an  ap* 
pearance  of  insulted  honesty :  these  being  handled, 
were  found  so  much  heavier  and  thicker  than  usual  that 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  cut  them  open;  when  lo ! 
there  were  the  Venetian  sequins,  all  neatly  arranged 
within  the  soles.  As  concealment  was  not  Ukely  now  to 
benefit  his  cause,  he  made  a  general  confession :  the 
watch  he  had  stolen  out  of  the  house  of  Mr.  G.  Foresti 
when  he  accompanied  Dr.  Holland  to  Joannina,  and  the 
diamond  ring,  he  had  purloined  from  the  trunk  of  that 
gentleman  to  whom  it  had  been  intrusted  for  conveyance 
to  a  friend  by  Mr.  Pouqueville  the  French  consul :  thus 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  their  property  to 
th^se  gentlemen,  regaining  our  own,  and  frustrating  the 
future  machinations  of  this  abandoned  miscreant,  who 
was  sentenced  to  work  for  life  upon  the  fortifications  of 
Santa  Maura.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  unpleasant 
business,  I  was  confined  by  the  fever  to  my  bed  for 
several  weeks.  A  little  before  my  convalescence  General 
Davies,  quarter-master-general  to  the  Mediterranean 
forces,  arrived  at  Athens,  and  expressed  a  wish  of  ac- 
companying us  in  our  Albanian  excursion  :  Mr.  Cockerell 
also  agreed  to  Join  the  party,  which,  with  our  attendants, 
bade  fair  to  compose  a  respectable  caravan. 

During  the  General's  sojourn  at  Athens  we  accom-* 
panied  him  to  that  extraordinary  exhibition  which  vras 
displayed  every  Friday  in  the  ancient  tower  of  Androni* 
cus,  called  the  Templeof  the  Winds,  and  converted  into 
a  college  of  howling  dervishes. — "  Una  Eurusque  No* 
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tuBque  ruunt"-^The  frantic  gestures,  horrible  outcries, 
and  inconceivable  exertions  of  these  fanatics,  urged  on 
by  superstitious  enthusiasm  and  stimulated  by  emulation, 
made  us  absolutely  shudder  at  such  a  degradation  of 
human  nature.  A  sheik  or  priest  presided  over  the  orgies 
who  stood  upon  a  raised  step  and  appeared  to  limit  the 
time  of  operation  by  counting  the  beads  of  a  rosary ;  but 
the  movements  were  regulated  by  the  deafening  noise  of 
three  small  kettle-drums  beat  violently  with  short  elastic 
sticks.  A  single  person  first  gets  up  and  goes  hopping 
or  jumping  roimd  the  room,  throwing  his  head  backwards 
and  forwards  or  twirling  it  like  a  harlequin,  uttering 
every  now  and  then  a  hideous  noise  like  the  loud  grunt- 
ing of  a  pig.  Soon  another  starts  up  and  catching  him 
round  the  waist  accompanies  him  in  his  revolutions, 
which  become  vehemently  accelerated ;  then  another  and 
another  succeeds  until  the  first  is  surrounded  and  almost 
Buffi^cated  by  the  throng;  in  this  manner  holding  each 
other  tightly  they  go  round  and  round  leaping  up  and 
crying  out,  as  if  engaged  in  a  trial  of  lungs,  hoo  hoo, 
uUah  uUah,  hoo  uUah :  to  this  they  are  excited  by  a 
beating  of  the  drums  more  violent  than  the  cymbals  of 
the  Corybantes,  as  well  as  by  the  voice  of  the  sheik,  who 
runs  over  his  beads  with  astonishing  rapidity :  their  ex- 
clamations appear  as  if  uttered  under  the  torture  of  the 
rack,  or  even  bring  to  imagination  the  place  of  accursed 
souls:  in  the  mean  time  their  looks  become  wild,  the 
foam  starts  from  their  mouths,  their  turbans  fall  to  the 
ground,  their  hair  floats  about  in  disorder,  their  garments 
collapse,  and  some  of  the  performers  sink  down  in  a 
state  of  perfect  insensibility:  these,  after  recovery^ 
generally  boast  that  they  have  been  favoured  with  ce- 
lestial visions.  When  the  tumult  has  subsided,  other 
devotees  commence  that   curious,   beautiful,   and  mys- 
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terious  dance  which  consists  in  twiiiing  the  body  round 
rapidly  as  upon  a  piyot^  whilst  they  are  moving  in  a 
circular  orbit  with  thm  flowing  robes  distended  like  a 
parachute :  nothing  but  long  practice  could  enable  them 
to  perform  these  giddy  revolutions ;  in  which  they  seem 
to  feel  no  fatigue,  to  make  no  exertions ;  but  with  the 
head  inclined  towards  the  shoulder,  and  the  utmost  pla- 
cidity of  countenance  they  float  along  as  if  they  were 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  delightful  trance.     The  contrast 
of  this  soothing  harmony,  as  it  might  be  called,  this 
graceful  iiifjUkua,  with  the  horrid  uproar  of  the  preceding 
scene,  is  extremely  pleasing.    The  mind  pictures  to  itself 
order  and  beauty  produced  out  of  chaos,  or  the  tuneful 
revolutions  of  the  planetary  system.*    At  the  conclusion 
some  poor  sick  children  were  brought  before  the  sheik 
who  put  his  hand  upon  their  heads  and  tied  a  bit  of 
Uack  silk  round  their  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  charming 
away  their  complaints.     He  received  our  donations  for 
the  exhibition  with  great  condescension,  and  politely  in- 
vited us  into  his  apartments,  where  we  took  coffee  and 
pipes  with  the  actors  in  this  curious  pantomime.    Another 
remnant  of  Athenian  splendor    was    preserved    as    the 
oratory  of  an  Italian  Friar:  I  allude  to  that  beautiful 


*  This  moTeroent  agrees  Terj  iiccaratcly  with  die  Betamms  or  sacred  dance 
«f  tiM  aaeieBt  CMtaas.  Dancing  aMou  in  timta  of  tba  greatest  antiqnitj  Co 
4Me  beta  a  sacred  rite.  Lacian  in  bis  treatise  wtpi  ipyft^mt  says  tliat  tbe 
Indians  worshipped  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  bj  dances  in  imitation  of 
bb  motion.  The  dance  was  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  worship  eren  of  the 
Jews;  whence  the  Pialmitt  exhoris  the  people  to  "  praise  God  in  the  cjm- 
bab  and  dances,"  and  to  a  desire  of  honourfng  God  in  tbe  bigheat  possible 
drgret*  and  exhibiting  an  asMBple  of  self-nbatemeiKt.  Pavid  danced  hhe  oi»a 
of  the  common  people  before  tbe  Arlc  of  God  in  a  mimner  wjiich  excited 
tbe  ridicule  of  his  wife  the  haughty  daughter  of  Saul.  But  *'  Dayid  said 
unto  Michal  it  was  before  the  Lord,  &c."  Possibly  the  cboir  in  our  churches 
may  derive  its  name  irora  this  custom  of  religious  movement. 
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choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  commonly  called  the 
lantern  of  DemoBthenes,  the  summit  of  which  is  sur* 
mounted  by  an  elegant  ornament,  whose  triangular  top 
was  evidently  designed  to  support  a  tripod  given  as  a 
prize  at  the  musical  contests.  The  following  fragment 
of  Callimachus  alludes  to  the  custom  of  consecrating  such 
ornaments  and  placing  them  upon  sacred  edifices. 

K«i  irap*  'AOfi^alots  ykp  iwl  ar^yos  l^p^y  ^w 

Next  day  we  attended  the  court  of  the  archbishop,  who 
was  chief  magistrate  of  the  Greeks,  and  whose  assessoi-s 
were  the  four  primates  with  the  Logothetes :  I  speak  of 
these  and  other  customs  in  the  past  tense;  for  of  late 
years  they  have  been  interrupted  and  are  very  likely  here- 
after to  be  altered :  to  this  tribimal  the  Greeks  almost 
always  brought  those  causes  in  which  they  themselves 
alone  were  implicated ;  they  might  indeed  apply,  or  ap- 
peal to  the  Turkish  governor,  but  in  that  case  both  parties 
generally  suffered  alike;  besides  they  had  an  extreme 
aversion  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  barbarous  masters, 
which  was  made  a  matter  of  religious  duty.*  Yet  in 
this  court  of  the  archbishop  no  witnesses  were  examined 
upon  oath ;  for  when  vrished  to  have  some  evidence  con- 
firmed by  affidavit  in  the  affair  of  our  robbery,  it  could 
not  be  effected,  not  one  of  the  judges  being  acquainted 
with  the  formula.  When  a  Turk  and  a  Greek  had  a 
cause  in  hand,  it  was  decided  either  by  the  cadi,  or  the 
vaivode  with  his  assistance ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
guess  on  which  side  of  the  balance  justice  leaned.  In 
affairs  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  Turks  took  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  and  the  force  of  gold  alone  could 

*  See  St.  Paul's  1st  Epist.  Cor.  c.  n.  1. 
VOL.  I.  X 
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arrest  its  progress.  The  power  of  the  vaivode  was  nearly 
despotic^  and  he  could  cut  off  the  heads  of  men  as  of 
poppies ;  it  was  however  necessary  for  him  to  ascertain 
the  strength  of  his  interest  at  Constantinople,  otherwise 
the  Greeks  might  have  removed  him  fix>m  his  govern* 
ment;  for  a  greater  deference  was  paid  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Athenians  than  to  those  of  any  other 
Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte.  In  their  own  families  the 
Turks  retain  a  species  of  patriarchal  authority ;  and  an 
awful  instance  of  its  execution  occurred  about  a  month 
before  our  airival  in  Athens.  The  story  was  related  to 
me  of  an  aged  venerable  man  whose  long  white  beard 
had  oflen  caught  my  eye,  as  he  sate  at  the  entrance  of 
the  principal  bath,  of  which  he  was  the  proprietor.  The 
only  daughter  of  this  person  was  a  woman  of  exquisite 
beauty,  but  faithless  to  her  marriage  vows :  the  impro- 
priety of  her  conduct  was  frequently  represented  to  her 
by  her  friends,  but  without  avail ;  and  her  incontinence 
became  a  matter  of  public  scandal :  again  the  conse- 
quences to  which  such  a  course  of  Ufe  would  lead  were 
intimated  to  her;  but  this  warning  like  the  other  was 
ineffectual.  Her  father  then  determined  upon  the  last 
dreadful  expedient  for  obliterating  so  foul  a  stain  from 
the  honour  of  his  family.  Accompanied  by  his  son,  he 
entered  the  apartment  of  this  imfortimate  creature  in  the 
dead  of  night :  the  light  of  a  solitary  lamp  showed  to  them 
the  object  of  their  visit  reposing  in  a  tranquil  slumber, 
beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  apparently  as  innocent;  the 
brother  started  back,  and  would  have  retreated,  but  was 
recalled  by  his  father's  stem  command:  this  incident 
awoke  the  unhappy  criminal,  who  immediately  foresaw 
their  intent  and  began  to  plead  for  mercy;  she  clasped 
the  knees  of  her  aged  parent,  and  implored  his  forgive- 
ness by  the  memory  of  her  mother  his  beloved  wife,  but 
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in  vain ;  the  fount  of  mercy  was  now  closed  :  not  a  word 
either  of  pity  or  reproach  was  returned:  she  was  thrown 
back  upon  the  divan,  and  her  last  prayers  for  mercy 
were  stifled  by  her  executioners  imder  the  cushions  of 
the  sofa. 

Of  this  action,  though  publicly  known,  no  cognizance 
was  taken  by  any  authorities  :  the  people  were  convinced 
of  its  equity,  and  the  murderer  of  his  child  seemed  to  lose 
the  feelings  of  remorse  in  the  satisfaction  made  to  violated 
honour. 

Before  our  departure  from  Athens  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  engage  an  excellent  and  honest  servant,  who 
had  accompanied  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  in  their 
Albanian  tour.  He  was  called  Demetrio  Zografo,  from 
the  profession  of  his  father,  who,  having  been  a  celebrated 
painter  of  Greek  saints,  quite  the  Apelles  of  his  day,  had 
bequeathed  this  honourable  and  characteristic  cognomen 
to  his  posterity.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  pro- 
cure cash,  which  was  attended  with  more  diflSculty  at 
Athens  than  elsewhere :  at  length,  after  some  delay  and 
inconvenience,  one  Signore  Avramioti,  a  wealthy  phy- 
sician, accepted  our  bills  upon  Constantinople  for  the  mo- 
derate premium  of  six  per  cent,  paid  for  the  time  occupied 
in  sending  and  receiving  an  answer  from  the  capital.  The 
last  and  most  melancholy  duty  which  remained  was  that  of 
bidding  adieu,  probably  for  ever,  to  many  friends  who  had 
interested  us  by  their  obliging  attentions,  as  well  as  by 
the  associations  naturally  connected  with  their  residence 
opon  this  classic  spot. 

A  passage  which  I  met  with  relating  to  Demetrio  Zo- 
grafo, in  the  printed,  though  not  published,  journal  of  a 
very  intelligent  traveller,  excited  me  to  enquire  into  the 
fate  of  some  other  of  our  Athenian  acquaintance.  Lusieri, 
I  found,  died  before  the  troubles  commenced.     Fauvel  re- 
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tired  to  complete  his  model  of  Athens  at  Smyrna ;  the 
Consuline  fled  to  Corfu ;  and  the  old  usurer  Avramioti  car- 
ried off  his  treasures  to  Trieste.  Petri  Revelachi  was  shot 
as  he  was  vapouring  at  the  head  of  a  skirmishing  party, 
by  the  Turks  of  the  acropolis  ;  and  poor  Alecco  Logotheti 
died  with  grief  at  hearing  some  terrible  disasters  which  had 
befallen  his  countrymen :  of  Demetrio  the  gentleman  above 
alluded  to  thus  writes :  "  we  lodged  at  the  house  of  De- 
metrius Zografos  who  had  formerly  been  in  Lord  Byron's 
service,  and  who  since  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of 
independence.  His  mind  seemed  indeed  to  be  awakened 
to  the  ancient  glories  of  his  country  :  the  walls  of  his  very 
humble  mansion  were  studded  with  mutilated  inscriptions : 
fragments  of  statues,  friezes  and  capitals  lay  in  the  court, 
and  his  four  squalling  children  bore  the  names  of  The- 
mistocles,  Alcibiades,  Pericles  and  Aspasia."  Demetrio 
certainly  showed  no  fighting  propensities  in  our  service ; 
but  with  him,  as  with  many  others,  opportunities  might 
alone  have  been  wanting  to  develope  the  character.  I  was 
not  at  all  surprised  when  Tricupi,  who  was  the  identical 
youth  that  ran  away  from  the  green  turban  in  the  Vai- 
vode's  palace  at  Patras,  distinguished  himself  as  one  of 
the  most  energetic  liberators  of  his  country. 

At  length  all  preparations  being  arranged,  the  General 
and  myself  started  as  the  advanced  guard  of  the  caravan 
on  the  29th  November  in  the  afternoon ;  and  for  the  first 
time  I  felt  indebted  to  that  languor  which  disease  spreads 
over  the  frame,  as  it  enabled  me  to  quit  with  less  poignant 
feelings  of  regret  the  interesting  scenes  of  Attic  glory. 
Just  before  we  arrived  at  the  little  hills  of  Colonos  I  turned 
to  catch  a  parting  glance  of  the  acropolis,  but  the  shades 
of  evening  had  already  cast  a  dim  veil  over  the  outline  of 
that  impressive  landscape :  I  galloped  through  the  olive 
plain  after  my  companion,  escaped  the  dangers  of  the 
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brazen  way  and  the  fury  of  the  Eumenides,  passed  Colo- 
nos,  and  saw  the  city  of  Minerva  no  more. 

We  took  up  our  lodging  (or  the  night  at  Kassi^,  a 
title  village  of  Albanians,  within  a  rocky  recess  of  Mount 
Fames,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aphid- 
na,  where  Theseus,  when  engaged  like  ourselves  in  an 
Epirotic  expedition,  deposited  the  lair  Helen,  whom  he 
had  carried  off  from  Lacedaemon :  she  was  discovered  to 
her  brothers  the  Tyndaridse  by  the  people  of  Decel^a, 
whose  lofty  heights  at  no  great  distance  from  this  spot 
would  give  them  a  commanding  view  of  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritory. Here  I  purchased  a  great  curiosity  in  the  shape 
of  an  Athenia]:vte^i^<li*^^hm :  it  is  executed  in  the  true 
Archaic  style,  bearing  on  its  obverse  that  ancient  head  of 
Minerva,  which  is  decorated  by.  an  olive  branch  whose 
leaves  form  a  kind  of  radiated  crown  ;  which  circumstance 
adds  a  degree  of  probability  to  the  supposition  that  this 
head  is  copied  from  that  sacred  heaven-descended  image 
{IlaKXcSos  vs[i,viv  fipiras)  which  was  preserved  in  the 
Erectheum:  the  more  modem  coins,  after  the  age  of 
Pericles,  exhibit  a  head  of  the  glorious  statue  with 
which  Phidias  ornamented  the  Parthenon.  But  that 
which  is  most  curious  in  my  coin  is  its  base  adulteration, 
which  may  throw  light  upon  a  somewhat  obscure  passage 
in  Aristophanes,*  where  he  compares  the  manner  in  which 

otfre  7^  rolnouriv  oZcuf  oh  K^iafi^Ktv/ihoit, 
iiWh  Jca^X(<^roif  Lwdvr^p,  &s  Sokci,  yofiurfAdrmif, 
Koi  lUvots  hgOm  icoircMri,  ica2  K^Ku^wuriUvoa 
Ir  T€  TOii'EAAiHri  koI  rots  fiapfidpourt  toktoxow, 
Xp^f**^  oifilv,  &XA&  roirois  rois  iroyripois  xoXicloif, 
X94s  re  <ca2  Tp^rjv  Koxttai  rf  KOKUmf  KSfifturi,  Rans  720. 

Let  DOt  any  one  suppose  that  by  the  word  xp^trlov  in  this  passage  gold  coin 
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the  state  employs  bad  citizens  in  all  its  offices^  to  ite^ 
circulation  of  a  new  and  base  coinage  instead  of  that  old 
Archaic  money  which  was  held  in  such  high  esteem 
amongst  all  nations  Grecian  and  Barbarian  :  it  seems 
that  this  base  cwnage  had  lately  taken  place,  probably  be- 
cause th^  Athenians  were  pressed  by  the  expences  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Thus  the  King  of  Sardinia  plates 
his  vile  brass  and  passes  it  off  for  silver :  thus  ako  did  we 
ourselves  in  the  late  war  coin  bank  paper  and  make  it  a 
legal  tender  by  act  of  Parliament. 

The  rain  descended  violently  before  Messrs.  Parker 
and  Cockerell  arrived ;  but  the  roof  fortunately  kept  out 
its  unwelcome  intrusion;  a  good  fire  which  we  had  pre- 
pared soon  dried  our  companions,  a  cold  turkey  and  a 
bowl  of  hot  punch  put  them  into  spirits,  and  in  spite  of 
the  neighing  of  our  cattle  who  lodged  with  us  at  one  end 
of  the  apartment,  and  the  occasional  squalling  of  Albanian 
brats  at  the  other,  we  slept  soundly  within  the  precincts 
of  Pamethian  Jupiter.* 

is  andentood,  (which  the  Athenians  ne^er  made  to  anj  extent,)  enj  more 
than  mere  copper  coin  is  meant  by  the  word  x«^^(f  •  The  former  aignifies 
coin  in  g^eral,  the  latter  with  its  adjuncts,  signifies  thu  base  money.  The 
silver  coixu  of  the  Athenians  were  the  tetradrachmon,  the  didrachmon,  the 
drachmn,  the  tetrobolns,  the  diobokis»  the  obolus,  and  the  hemiobolns,  six  of 
which  I  possess  through  the  kindness  of  my  late  friend  Signore  Lnsieri. 

*  All  the  mountains  of  Attica  seem  to  haye  been  dedicated  to  the  gods  and 
decorated  with  their  statues  and  altars.  'ABuvedois  9h  rii  6(ni  koI  itydXfiarn 
Ixci.  ntrrdkpffi  /ikw  'A^hpor,  4w  'Tiurrf  th  AyaXfia  ioriM  'TfAerrtov  AtAs'  fite- 
fioi  ik  Koi  *Ofifiplov  Atbs  Ko)  *Air6W»w6s  fUri  Hpooi^io^  Koi  h  Udpnfii  Uofr^tos 
ZEY2  xf^^J^^  ^^^  . . .  •  jcol  *Ayx9<rfihs  6pos  lorh^  ob  fUya  iced  Aihs  Aya^fia. 
'Ayx^^l^iov,    Pausan.  Attic,  c.  xxxii,  2. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Next  mcHrning  the  heights  of  Fames  were  enveloped  in 
masses  of  dark  clouds  which  came  rolling  obliquely  down 
its  huge  sides,  in  the  manner  described  by  the  Attic  poet  :* 
we  were  thus  disappointed  in  viewing  its  beautiful  rural 
scenery  which  affords  pasture  to  numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  or  goats,  and  picturesque  sites  to  many  convents : 
we  lost  also  that  superb  prospect  of  Athens  which  is  dis- 
played from  the  summit,  though  the  clouds  kindly  cleared 
away,  as  if  to  afford  us  a  transient  view  of  the  massive 
ruins  of  Phyle,  on  whose  brow  the  spirit  of  Desolation 
seemed  to  sit  instead  of  Freedom.  The  sky  resumed 
its  wonted  brilliancy  as  evening  approached,  and  just 
before  sunset  a  narrow  pass  between  some  low  eminences 
gave  us  the  first  view  of  Thebes,  a  city,  which,  though 
noted  for  the  general  stupidity  of  its  inhabitants,  pro- 
duced the  most  complete  hero  and  the  most  subUme  poet 
of  ancient  Greece  in  an  Epaminondas  and  a  Pindar.  For 
beauty  of  situation  it  yields  to  few  cities,  standing  upon  a 
fine  hiU,  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  watered  by  rivulets  and 

\ 

*  Xifpow^  oSroi  wdyv  woWtd 
M  rtfp  KolKott^  Kti  rwf  Zcurinp^  oStm  wXAytat, 

Aristoph.  Nab.  S2t. 
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fountains,  and  surrounded  by  stately  mountains  on  which 
are  fed  those  immense  flocks  of  sheep  for  which  Boeotia  is 
still  celebrated.*  The  aspect  of  the  country,  the  nature  of 
its  soil,  and  the  quality  of  its  productions,  differ  entirely 
from  those  of  Attica ;  but  that  distinction  which  once  ex- 
isted between  the  genius  and  character  of  the  nations, 
exists  no  longer. 

We  entered  the  city  by  a  road  which  passes  near  a 
deep  transparent  fountain,  probably  the  source  of  Isme- 
nus,  which  flows  directly  into  a  picturesque  ravine  on  the 
right,  and  turns  a  succession  of  overshot  mills.  This 
fountain  is  not  far  from  the  ancient  walls,  and  near  it 
Eteocles  and  Polynices  fell  by  each  other's  fratricidal 
hands  in  that  battle  which  the  Epic  Muse  of  Statins  has 
so  charmingly  illustrated. 

The  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  and  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey  made  me  apprehend  a  renewal  of  my 
fever :  I  therefore  retired  soon  to  rest,  and  not  feeling 
sufficiently  strong  to  proceed  next  morning,  the  party 
halted  for  the  day.  Messrs.  Parker  and  Cockerell  made 
an  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Platcea,  whilst  the  General 
and  myself  procured  horses  to  survey  the  environs  of 
Thebes.  The  modem  city  scarcely  contains  a  vestige  of 
its  pristine  state ;  and  occupies  only  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Cadm^an  acropolis,  as  it  did  even  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias.f 

Some  travellers  mention  remains  of  the  seven  gates  as 
still  existing ;  but  the  locality  of  these  must  be  very  apo- 
cryphal, since  they  are  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  modem 
town,  whilst  the  ancient  boundaries  are  utterly  destroyed 

*  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  ix.  I. 

t  BoBOt.  c.  Tu.  4.  If  therefore  the  Thebana  restored  a  greater  part  of  their 
city  under  Cassamler,  it  must  have  suffered  this  diminution  by  the  ferocity  of 
its  Koman  conquerors. 
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or  hidden :  the  only  remnant  of  antiquity  which  we  could 
discover  was  a  small  portion  of  Cyclopean  masonry  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  citadel :  indeed  we  could  not 
expect  to  find  much  of  this  most  ancient  seat  of  Grecian 
mythology,  this  mysterious  city,  Ogygian  Thebes ;  which 
was  built  to  represent  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  uni- 
rerse ;  and  whose  founder  at  the  very  time  of  its  construction 
received  in  marriage  Harmonia  the  daughter  of  Venus. 
Cadmus  in  fact  laid  out  his  city  in  that  form  which  the 
very  aspect  of  the  universe  presents,  and  which  with  the 
ancients  was  a  symbol  of  perfection ;  the  form  of  a 
circle :  moreover  each  of  its  seven  gates  was  dedicated  to 
a  planet,  and  two  principal  streets  divided  it  into  four 
quarters  corresponding  to  the  four  cardinal  points.**^ 

The  gardens  around  Thebes  are  very  hixuriant,  the  soil 
being  rich,  and  every  facility  of  irrigation  afforded  by  an 
abundance  of  fountains :  in  one  of  these,  near  the  road  lead-* 
ing  to  livadia,  we  thought  we  recognised  the  celebrated 
Dirce ;  and  at  almost  all  of  them  groups  of  women  and  girls 
were  employed,  as  in  ancient  times,  washing  the  linen 
of  the  family :  amongst  them  we  remarked  several  exam- 
'  pies  of  that  Theban  beauty  which  most  travellers  have 
noticed.  In  a  party  thus  occupied,  at  the  fountain  called 
Dodecacrunos,  or  the  twelve  pipes,  we  saw  a  damsel  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  who  appeared  by  her  dress  to  be 
rather  supejrior  in  rank  to  her  companions.  Her  figure  and 
countenance  reminded  us  of  the  finest  specimens  of  antique 
sculpture ;  nor  could  sculpture  portray  a  form  more  beauti- 
ful :  the  contour  of  her  face,  though  peculiarly  Grecian, 

*  Kal  Uphp  Hffrv  voXifftras 
Alywrdjf  iKdX^atP  bfiAionfov  Hmnt  ^fifis, 

Notui.  Dionjs.  lib.  t.  85. 
Many  saVjects  on  the  most  ancient  tepulclind  Tasei  that  bAve  been  discovered 
lelate  to  tbe  history  of  Thebes. 
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exhibited  a  higher  degree  of  expression  than  that  style  is 
usually  allowed  to  possess^  whilst  the  elegance  of  her 
person  was  wonderfully  set  off  by  the  antique  simplicity  of 
her  Albanian  costume :  this  consisted  in  a  flowing  Test 
of  white  stuff  fringed  with  a  purple  border,  and  tied  round 
the  waist  with  a  silken  sash,  whilst  her  light  open  jacket 
was  adorned  with  tassels,  and  embroidered  with  worsted 
of  various  colours :  her  dark  tresses  were  partly  braided 
over  a  forehead  of  polished  ivory,  and  partly  fell  over 
the  shoulders  in  long  plaits.  Her  person,  occupation  and 
attire  brought  to  mind,  and  illustrated  Homer's  fine  de- 
scription of  Nausicaa,  though  certain  circumstances  in  her 
history  corresponded  better  with  the  Spartan  Helen ;  for 
our  guide  informed  us  that  the  alliance  of  this  virgin  was 
Sought  by  many  suitors,  every  one  of  whom  was  ready  to 
take  her  without  a  portion :  but  the  father  was  in  great 
perplexity ;  for  in  making  one  son-in-law  he  was  about 
to  create  a  host  of  enemies,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he 
would  have  recourse  to  some  expedient  like  that  of  Tyn- 
darus. 

The  foimtain  where  this  fair  nymph  appeared,  seems  to 
flow  from  that  anciently  called    (Edipodia,*  at  which 

*  In  it!  vicinity  was  the  theatre  adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  the 
boose  of  Lycns  and  the  sepnlchre  of  Semele,  the  temple  of  Diana  somamed 
Eodea,  with  a  tumalos  which  covered  the  bones  of  Zethot  and  Amphion« 
near  a  heap  of  stones  which  had  once  been  animated  by  the  sound  of  Am- 
phion's  Lyre !  Outside  tbif  gate  was  the  tomb  of  Menelippas  and  of  Tydeoi 
(TvMm  U  ^fipffi  x^  "'"'^  7«2a  KoX^rrci.  H.  B.  114.) ;  near  also  were  the 
sepulchres  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  at  which,  when  the  Thebans  offered 
expiatory  sacrificei,  the  flame  of  the  incense  was  seen  to  divide  itself  into 
two  parts,  in  token  of  fraternal  hatred  unappeased  by  death.  Above  the 
fountain  itself  was  the  tomb  of  the  Trojan  Hector,  whose  bones  were  trans- 
ported hither  from  Asia  at  the  instigation  of  an  oracle  which  Pausanias  has 
preserved.  The  sites  of  these  and  many  other  interesting  monuments,  as  the 
stadium,  the  gymnasium  of  lolaus,  the  hippodrome  which  contained  the  tomb 
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(Edipus  was  purified  after  the  murder  of  his  father,  being 
near  the  gate  called  Proetides,  through  which  a  road  led 
towards  Chalcis. 

In  returning  thence  through  the  Bazar^  I  purchased 
for  a  dollar  one  of  the  finest  fleeces  I  ever  saw,  as  a  cover 
to  my  saddle  :  a  native  would  have  procured  it  for  half 
that  sum.  In  the  evening  we  bought  several  curiosities ; 
and  amongst  them  a  few  silver  medals,  indicating,  like 
most  of  the  Grecian  coins,  those  peculiar  objects  for 
which  the  country  was  renowned.  These  bear  on  the 
reverse  an  ivy-leaf,  with  the  effigy  of  those  highly-prized 
Boeotian  cups  to  which  Bacchylides  so  beautifully  alludes 
in  his  address  to  the  Dioscuri. 

Ob  fio&¥  wdp€<m 

otfrc  irop^6p90i  rtfdnjTcr 
&AA&  Ovfihs  thfuriis, 
Mowrd  re  yXvttua 
Kal  Boiorr/ourir  i¥  mti^ourtM 
ohos  ifibs,  Athen.  1.  zi. 

On  the  obverse  is  a  shield  of  beautiful  form,  for  the 
manufacture  of  which  Boeotia  seems  to  have  been  cele- 
brated. Homer  tells  us  that  the  famous  shield  of  Ajax 
was  made  by  Tychius  of  Hylee,  (o-xuroT^jxaw  S^^'  ipurro^,) 
and  Pindar  applies  to  his  native  city  an  epithet  indicating 
its  high  pre-eminence  in  this  particular.  (xg^^»<rTiS*  Isth.  * 
Od.  I.  V.  1.) 

This  evening  I  felt  very  unwell,  and  arose  next  morn- 
ing with  the  tormenting  symptoms  of  a  tertian  ague :  no 
medical  advice  could  be  procured  at  Thebes,  but  a  physi- 
cian of  eminence  was  said  to  reside  at  Livadia,  which  is 

of  Pindar,  maj  be  traced,  though  not  identified,  amongst  the  (omuli  or  knolls 
which  abound  in  tbb  quarter,  and  which  are  either  covered  with  a  veil  of  greem 
turf  or  subjected  (o  the  art  of  cultivation. 
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distant  about  nine  hours.  I  determined  therefore  to  pur* 
sue  my  journey,  and  to  fortify  myself,  imprudently  took 
a  strong  dose  of  bark.  We  had  less  trouble  in  procuring 
horses  than  we  had  at  Athens ;  for  Mahomet  here  com- 
menced the  exercise  of  his  authority,  since  the  eagle  of 
Epirus  had  stretched  his  wings  from  the  mountains  of 
Illyricum  to  the  very  confines  of  Attica :  an  Albanian  tatar 
therefore  was  absolute  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

We  departed  by  the  road  which  probably  once  ran 
through  the  gate  Homoloides,  near  the  temples  of  Jupiter 
and  Ceres.  The  morning  being  uncommonly  fine,  and 
the  sun  glowing  brilliantly,  I  at  first  felt  refreshed  and 
elated  by  inhaling  the  pure  atmosphere  and  surveying  the 
magnificent  landscape  which  charms  the  eye  during  the 
first  hour's  ride  firom  Thebes;  Cithaeron,  Helicon,  and 
Parnassus  forming  the  grand  boundary  of  the  horizon. 
These  mighty  and  majestic  features  of  nature,  early  im- 
pressed on  the  soul  of  man,  when  Greece  was  free,  be- 
came as  it  were  creating  powers  in  the  poetic  talent  which 
they  excited :  they  themselves  in  return  were  celebrated 
by  the  genius  which  they  had  produced,  whilst  their 
groves  and  fountains  were  made  the  abode  of  those 
Graces  and  Muses  to  which  they  had  given  a  fanciful 
existence : 

Hence  "  each  old  poetic  mountain 

Inspiration  breaih'd  around ; 
Every  shade  and  haUow'd  fountain 

Muimui'd  deep  a  solemn  sonnd." 

Their  lofty  summits  were  now  glittering  in  the  resplen- 
dent garb  of  winter,  though  summer  seemed  still  to  linger 
on  their  verdant  sides  and  bases. 

In  about  two  hours,  passing  through  a  defile,  in  some 
low  hills,  supposed  to  have  been  the  station  of  the  Sphinx, 
we  entered  upon  the  great  plain  of  Topolias,  and  came  in 
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sight  of  the  distant  lake  Copais  *  on  our  right.  Here  we 
saw  large  flocks  of  bustards,  a  bird  which  amidst  all  the 
changes  of  human  affairs  seems  to  have  kept  undisturbed 
possession  of  this  country  since  the  days  of  Pausanias  :t 
they  fled  from  us  with  great  velocity,  and  though  some  of 
the  party  followed  them  at  full  gallop,  they  were  unable 
to  obtain  a  shot. 

Soon  afterwards  I  had  a  pleasant  meeting  with  an  eld 
college  friend,  journeying  towards  Athens,  from  whom  we 
received  correct  information  of  Buotiaparte's  great  rever- 
ses ;  when  those  hopes  of  the  Uberation  of  Europe  burst 
upon  our  minds  which  were  soon  to  be  so  gloriously  rea- 
lized. Though  I  was  at  this  time  suffering  great  tortures, 
the  incident  relieved  me  by  that  powerful  action  which 
the  mind  seems  sometimes  to  possess  over  the  bodily 
frame :  but  when  this  excitement  had  subsided,  my  suffer- 
ings became  so  intense  that  I  could  with  great  difficulty 
sit  on  horseback :  Messrs.  Parker  and  Cockerell  therefore 
kindly  rode  forward  with  the  tatar  to  procure  a  lodging 
and  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  physician.  When 
they  had  left  us  about  an  hour,  we  arrived  in  sight  o£  a 
narrow  defile,  formed  by  a  lofty  moimtain  on  the  left* 
hand  and  some  low  ridges  extending  into  the  plain  on  the 
right :  as  we  approached  this  pass,  the  shrill  signal  soimd 
of  whistles  echoed  over  the  whole  mountain  and  continued, 
with  short  intervals,  during  our  progress.  The  suradgees 
in  evident  alarm  exclaimed,  ''  that  the  kleftes,  or  robbers, 

*  It  was  also  called  Cepbissu,  horn  receitiog  the  waten  of  the  Cephiasos, 
to  which  it  owes  its  origin ;  large  natural  tannels  called  icter9fi6$pa,  improved 
by  art,  carried  off  its  superfluooa  waters,  nader  the  mountains,  into  the  straight 
of  Euripus. 

t  Al  8i  intJks  Ka\o6fUP€U  mfA  rhp  Ki;^urbr  i^dfunrrm  fidXt^ra  6fm(0mp.  L.  x. 
c.  S4. 1. 
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were  at  hand^  and  that  we  should  all  be  murdered  in  the 
pass/'  The  General,  ignorant  how  these  freebooters 
carry  on  operations,  derided  the  intelUgence  and  ordered 
us  to  prepare  our  fire-arms  :  but  he  replaced  his  pistols  in 
their  holsters  when  he  learned  that  the  banditti  always  fire 
from  the  shelter  of  the  rocks,  and  that  the  best  chance  of 
safety  lies  in  making  the  least  show  of  resistance.  Our 
pulses  did  not  beat  slower  as  we  advanced  toward  the 
fatal  gap.  The  General  confessed  that  his  sensations 
were  much  more  unpleasant  than  when  he  first  entered  a 
field  of  battle :  Antonietti  cursed  bitterly  the  villanous 
Greek,  of  whose  character  he  had  imbibed  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence, and  bewailed  the  fate  of  his  wife  and  family ;  the 
suradgees  devoutly  crossed  themselves  and  vowed  waxen 
tapers  to  a  long  list  of  interposing  saints ;  the  orderly 
sergeant  stuck  close  to  his  officer  without  uttering  a  word  ; 
whilst  I,  writhing  with  pain,  was  almost  careless  of  the 
event  like  a  person  sea-sick  in  a  storm :  at  length  we 
arrived  at  the  terrific  defile  ;  the  signal  sounds  became  more 
shrill ;  we  entered  the  narrow  passage,  put  our  beasts  of 
burthen  on  that  side  whence  we  expected  the  volley, 
marched  on  in  solemn  silence,  and  cleared  it  without  a 
sound  being  uttered  or  a  shot  discharged.  I  can  only  ac- 
coimt  for  this  escape,  from  the  circumstance  of  that  part 
of  the  gang  being  absent  whose  station  was  at  the 
pass. 

The  agony  I  endured  now  became  so  violent,  that  but 
for  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  fidthful  Antonietti  I 
must  have  lain  this  night  upon  the  bare  groimd,  to  which 
I  fell  several  times  from  my  horse  :  yet  even  in  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  impossible  to  hear  unmoved  the  novel 
and  compassionate  exhortations  of  the  poor  Gieek  surad- 
gees, bidding  me  "  take  heart"  (x«j8(«  Kapltu,  a<piim)  in 
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the  words  of  a  language  that  brought  the  picture  of  ancient 
times  so  strongly  to  imc^nation.  Late  in  the  eyening  we 
arriyed  at  Liyadia^  where  we  found  excellent  accommoda- 
tions, and  the  doctor  in  attendance.* 

During  the  time  that  elapsed  in  my  recoyery,  Messrs. 
Cockerell  and  Parker  amused  themselyes  by  excursions  to 
the  ancient  cities  of  this  interesting  plain,  which  is 
bounded  on  eyery  side  by  the  most  picturesque  mountain 
scenery.  Within  so  contracted  a  space  ftdl  twenty  towns 
might  be  enumerated,  many  of  which  existed  in  all  the 
mimic  state  of  royalty,  whilst  others  enjoyed  the  more 
lasting  distinction  of  celebrity  in  literature  and  the  arts. 
Here  they  used  to  fight  with  all  the  spirit  of  infuriated 
riyals,  or  meet  for  the  celebration  of  games  and  for  the 
propitiation  of  their  Deities  by  the  pomp  of  sacrifice  and 
procession.  He  who  has  read  their  annals,  and  comes  to 
suryey  their  ruins,  is  astonished  to  find  their  scenes  of 
action  limited  to  so  diminutiye  a  scale:  he  begins  to 
wonder  how  he  could  haye  felt  so  much  interest  in  what 
appear  to  haye  been  the  feuds  of  petty  chieftains  and  the 
amusements  of  insignificant  tribes.  But  he  ceases  firom 
his  astonishment  when  he  reflects  for  a  moment  upon 
the  genius  which  animates  these  descriptions ;  when  he 
recalls  to  memory  the  sublime  effusions  in  which  those 
mountains,  which  his  eye  beholds,  haye  been  extolled ; 


*  Thii  gentleman,  a  Cephalonian  by  birth,  was  much  more  intelligent  tlian 
the  ignorant  person  I  had  employed  at  Athens,  and  to  whose  injadidoas  treat- 
ment, restricting  me  to  a  very  low  diet  after  the  fever  had  departed,  this 
relapse  was  to  be  attribated.  liyadia,  firom  its  situation  upon  the  river 
Hercyna,  it  extremely  subject  co  mterroittent  fevers,  and  on  this  account  a 
good  physician  was  a  matter  of  primary  importance :  the  present  one  was 
established  there  at  an  annual  salary  of  8000  piasters,  or  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  for  which  he  gave  advice  gratis  to  the  poorer  inhabitants. 
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when  he  views  a  more  than  human  grace  and  beauty 
upon  the  coin  which  some  ignorant  peasant  puts  into 
his  hand  for  sale.  He  no  longer  wonders  that  Helicon 
and  Parnassus  should  possess  attractions  fiur  superior  to 
the  Andes  or  the  Alps^  or  that  the  plain  of  Chaeronea 
should  excite  a  greater  interest  in  his  mind  than  that  of 
Austerlitz  or  Borodino.  Such  a  charm  does  g^us  cast 
over  historic  records ! 

Whilst  our  two  friends  were  thus  employed,  the  General 
having  no  taste  for  antiquities,  staid  at  home.  Here 
he  had  leisure  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  various  in- 
dignities to  which  a  British  officer  of  high  rank  may  be 
subjected  in  a  Grecian  tour;  for  having  neglected  to 
provide  an  English  saddle  and  bridle,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  use  of  those  poor  accoutrements  which  the  country 
afforded ;  so  that  hitherto  he  had  performed  his  journey 
upon  a  kind  of  hard  wooden  pack-saddle  somewhat  simi. 
lar  to  that  over  which  a  baker's  panniers  in  our  own 
country  are  balanced ;  his  feet  were  confined  in  stirrups 
similar  in  shape  to  large  fire-shovels,  the  shortness  of 
whose  straps  brought  his  knees  nearly  into  contact  with 
his  chin,  whilst  a  common  rope-halter  tied  over  the  nose 
of  his  Rozinante  left  die  choice  of  road  very  much 
to  the  discretion  of  the  beast :  add  to  this,  that  he  was 
usually  acconunodated  with  the  sorriest  animal  in  the  set, 
since  he  took  the  worst  possible  method  of  conciliating  the 
tatar  in  the  firequent  ebullitions  of  an  Hibernian  temper, 
for  which  a  Turk  cannot  be  expected  to  make  allowance  : 
indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  more  independent 
high-minded  set  of  men  than  these  Ottoman  couriers : 
faithful  and  devoted  to  their  employers,  ready  to  undergo 
any  fatigue  or  encounter  any  danger  in  their  service, 
whilst    treated    with    civility,   they   are    proportionably 
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haughty  and  resentful  if  exposed  to  disdain  or  disrespect; 
and  as  the  General  was  hot  included  in  the  bouyourdee  of 
the  vizir,  he  was  quite  at  the  mercy  of  our  conductor. 
This  soon  became  manifest  when  he  made  known  his  de- 
termination of  quitting  the  party  and  proceeding  alone  to 
the  gulf  of  Salona,  where  a  gun-boat  was  stationed  imder 
his  orders :  not  a  post-horse  or  a  suradgee  could  be  ob- 
tained ;  nor  could  a  guide  be  found  who  would  venture  tq 
incur  the  displeasure  of  Ali  Pasha's  tatar.  The  General 
however  persisting  in  his  resolution  to  depart,  even  though 
he  should  march  on  foot,  I  exerted  all  my  influence  with 
Mahomet  for  an  escort ;  which  being  at  length  involunta- 
rily enough  conceded,  both  master  and  man,  though  to* 
tally  unacquainted  with  the  coimtry  and  ignorant  of  the 
language,  set  out  with  a  determination  of  proceeding  to 
Joannina  and  demanding  the  tatar's  head  from  his  master! 
The  event  however  may  afford  a  melancholy  subject  for 
the  moralist :  in  three  short  weeks  from  this  time  we 
heard  the  cannon  of  Santa  Maura  firing  over  the  General's 
own  corpse ! 

December  10th. — I  was  now  sufficiently  recovered  to 
ramble  about  the  town,  which  contains  many  good  houses, 
though  the  streets  are  dirty,  narrow,  and  inconvenient, 
being  quite  impassable  to  a  carriage  of  any  descriptioiL 
Its  site  is  very  remarkable,  occupying  several  fimtastic 
knolls  and  crags  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  defile  in  a 
branch  of  the  Heliconian  chain:  down  this  the  river 
Hercyna  rolls  in  foaming  torrents  over  masses  of  rock,  the 
stream  being  increased  near  the  bridge  by  the  tributary 
fountains  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne,  now  united  into  one 
by  the  violence  of  an  earthquake.  The  city  was  anciently 
called  Mideia,  being  built  upon  the  lofty  heights  which 
overhang  the  modem  town  and  upon  which  the  remnants 
VOL.  I.  y 
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of  a  citadel  are  still  visible,  with  additi<Mial  bnildings 
constructed  by  the  Catalans  *  when  they  were  in  posses- 
sion of  this  country. 

The  first  visit  I  paid  after  my  convalescence  was  to 
the  Archon  Logotheti,  who  had  been  profuse  in  his  ci- 
vilities during  my  illness,  and  by  whom  my  companions 
had  been  entertained  at  a  sumptuous  feast.  His  splendid 
habitation  deserved  almost  the  name  of  a  palace,  being 
the  best  specimen  of  a  modem  Greek  mansion  I  ever  be- 
held. We  foimd  the  owner,  who  lived  there  in  a  kind 
of  feudal  dignity,  a  sensible  shrewd  man,  well  esteemed 
both  by  his  countrymen  and  foreigners.  He  had  long 
been  engaged  in  commercial  speculations,  and  had  re- 
alized so  ample  a  fortune  that  he  became  the  greatest 
landed  proprietor  in  this  district.  His  resources,  how- 
ever, suffered  a  dreadful  diminution  under  the  exactions 

*  Manj  renains,  attributed  to  thia  people,  are  obserred  in  the  north  of 
Greece.  Thejr  were  sent  for  out  of  Spain  bjr  the  emperor  Andronicus  Pale- 
ologoff,  to  aiaiat  in  expelling  the  TnriLi  from  the  Asiatic  proTinces,  under 
promiies  of  great  rewards ;  which  the  perfidiooa  Greeks  broke  after  the  €»• 
laJana  had  folfiUed  the  tenna  of  their  agreement :  npon  thia  they  tioned  their 
anna  against  thoee  whom  they  came  to  defend ;  and  having  depopnlated  great 
part  of  Aaia  Minor,  they  repaaaed  the  Bospoma,  occupied  Gallipoli,  and  aent 
their  leader,  whom  the  emperor  had  dignified  with  the  title  of  Cssaar,  aa  far  aa 
Oreatiaa,  to  repreaent  their  caae  to  Michael,  son  of  Androniciia  and  Bmperor 
elect,  who  resided  there  and  by  whoae  order  thia  chieftain  waa  murdered  in 
hia  palace :  irritated  by  ao  treacherona  an  act  the  Catalana  declared  open  war, 
plundered  Thrace,  after  baring  conquered  Michael  in  a  great  battle,  invaded 
Macedonia,  and  pasaed  the  vale  of  Tempo  into  Theaaaly :  thia  prorince  how- 
ever they  spared  npon  the  receipt  of  large  contributions  and  the  offer  of  guidea 
through  its  pasaea.  Arrived  in  Bceotia  they  requested  a  peaceable  paaaage 
through  the  dukedoma  of  Tbebea  and  Athena,  that  they  might  embark  for  their 
native  land.  Thia  equitable  demand  being  refuaed,  they  ao  totally  routed  a 
large  army  of  their  enemiea  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephiasus,  that  the  aove« 
reignty  of  tbeae  counttiea  fell  into  their  hands  A.  D,  1812 :  vid.  Docange 
Hiat,  Conatant.  lib*  vi.  c.  6. 
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of  All  PaBha,  and  it  was  commonly  supposed  that  he 
would  in  the  end  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  avarice  of  that 
tyrant. 

I  foimd  the  court  and  anterooms  of  this  mansion  nearly 
filled  with  a  train  of  dependants,  who  as  they  were  ad* 
mitted  into  the  presence-chamber,  treated  their  master 
with  a  respect  bordering  on  that  due  to  royalty:  both 
men  and  women  reverently  saluted  him,  some  kissing  his 
handy  otiiers  raising  the  hem  of  his  garment  to  their  hps, 
and  many  kissing  their  own  fingers  after  they  had  been 
in  contact  with  his.*  They  approiKJied  him  bare-footed, 
having  left  their  shoes  in  that  space  which  in  all  Greek 
and  Turkish  apartments  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the 
floor,  round  which  the  Divan  or  sofe  is  raised.  As  the 
archon  spoke  Italian  fluently,  we  entered  into  conversation 
respecting  ihe  poUticd  state  of  Greece  and  the  British 
occupation  of  Uie  Icmian  islands.  I  found  that,  like  many 
otiiers,  he  hailed  this  approximation  of  our  fiee  islanders 
to  the  shores  of  enslaved  Greece  as  the  mornings 
star  of  liberty,  and  looked  forward  with  exultation  to 
the  benefits  which  might  result  to  his  countrymen  from 
the  extension  of  knowledge  and  good  principles  aQK>ng8t 
them.  Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  tatar,  who  came  to  announce  the  defeat  of  the  re-  . 
bellious  Servians,  and  the  capture  of  Belgrade  by  Chour- 
shid  Pasha.  This  messenger  having  lately  left  the  scene 
of  action,  portrayed  the  horrors  of  the  massacre  in  the 
most  dreadful  terms  ^  assuring  us,  that,  when  he  left  the 
city,  few  of  the  men  had  survived  the  slaughter,  whilst 
a  woman  and  child  were  selling  in  the  slave-market  for 
the  price  of  two  dollars  and  a  half — ^moreover  hundreds 
of  the  principal  inhstbitants  were  impaled,  hanged,  or 

*  In  these  ceremonies  the  reader  may  recognise  tbe  upoffK&mais  or  adonttio 
'of  the  and^nts :  the  very  furm  of  words  now  uttered  is  0-af  wpocKW&f  itip4wrt. 
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suspended  with  their  limbs  quartered,  along  the  public 
roads,  which  were  rendered  almost  impassable  by  means 
of  the  intolerable  stench,  as  well  as  the  ferocious  dogs 
and  other  animals  which  they  attracted :  greatest  part 
of  these  miserable  victims  of  the  conqueror's  cruelty  and 
perfidy  were  such  as  had  escaped,  but  were  induced  to 
return  by  the  proclamation  of  an  amnesty.  Those  who 
judge  so  harshly  of  the  conduct  of  the  Greeks  in  the  late 
war  would  do  well  to  consider  the  provocations  which 
they  have  received  throughout  the  ages  of  Turkish  des- 
potism. After  the  departure  of  this  tatar,  who  had  been 
respectfully  presented  with  a  pipe  and  coffee,  I  was  in- 
troduced to  the  family,  which  consisted  of  a  maiden  sister 
and  two  daughters  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  eldest  of 
these,  who  had  been  married  about  sixteen  months,  and 
was  now  scarcely  eighteen  years  old,  presented  me  with 
coffee  and  sweetmeats  in  the  most  graceful  and  dignified 
manner  possible :  my  feelings,  I  will  not  call  them  preju- 
dices, were  rather  shocked  at  this  apparent  degradation 
of  the  fair  sex — ^but  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  and 
to  remonstrate  would  be  taken  for  incudUty — that  at- 
tention paid  to  females  by  the  more  polished  nations  of  the 
west,  is  here  considered  an  infringement  upon  the  man*s 
natural  prerogative. 

From  the  mansion  of  the  archon  I  proceeded  towards 
the  spot  where  the  cavern  ofTrophonius  is  supposed  to 
have  existed,  a  curiosity  more  celebrated  in  Grecian  an- 
nals than  the  valour  or  virtues  of  the  Lebad^ans.  In 
passing,  with  Antonietti,  near  the  gate  of  the  serai,  we 
saw  an  Albanian  soldier  undergoing  the  bastinado :  the 
culprit  being  thrown  flat  upon  his  back  in  the  street,  his 
feet  and  legs  were  raised  by  a  long  pole,  to  the  middle 
of  which  a  cord  was  attached  and  tied  round  his  ankles : 
two  men  stood  at  each  end  of  this  pole,  holding  up  his 
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feet  to  receive  the  punishment^  which  two  others  inflicted 
with  sticks  of  moderate  size^  beating  alternately  upon 
the  sole  of  each  foot.  As  the  discipline  was  not  intended 
to  be  very  severe,  his  shoes  were  not  taken  off,  nor  were 
the  blows  laid  on  with  a  heavy  hand ;  notwithstanding 
this  he  made  outrageous  cries,  articulating  the  mono- 
syllable boo,  boo,  boo,  with  astonishing  rapidity:  this 
affecting  appeal  however  did  not  move  a  muscle  in  the 
£Btce  of  the  baloukbashee,  who  sat  upon  a  large  stone  in- 
specting the  operation  and  smoking  his  pipe  with  perfect 
indifference. 

Advancing  about  fifty  yards  we  crossed  the  Hercyna 
upon  a  fine  bridge  of  one  arch ;  opposite  to  which  is  a 
fissure  in  the  rock,  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial, 
which  many  attempt  to  identify  with  the  cavern  of  Tro- 
phonius :  near  it  are  cut  niches  for  the  reception  of  vo- 
tive offerings,  and  the  rock  in  front  is  levelled  into  a  small 
platform ;  but  the  aperture  is  scarcely  large  enough  to 
admit  the  body  of  a  moderate-sized  man.* 

Whoever  may  visit  the  spot  with  time  and  opportunity, 
I  would  recommend  him  to  excavate ;  for  if  this  should 
not  be  the  direct  opening  of  the  shrine,  it  may  have  had  a 
secret  connexion  with  it,  like  that  outlet  through  which 
the  corpse  of  Demetrius's  soldier  was  expelled,  when  he 
intruded  into  the  oracle  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  its 
treasures,  and  was  murdered  by  the  priests.f    When  this 

.  *  Tlie  cavern  of  Trophonios  is  described  as  descending  at  first  perpendicu- 
larly, the  orifice  being  surrounded  by  a  drcalar  basement  of  marble  adorned 
witli  brazen  obelisks;  the  siiuation  also  of  the  oracle  is  fixed  upon  one  of  those 
lofly  crags  or  cliffs  wliich  tower  abore  the  city,  (Philost*.  in  vit.  Apollon.  1.  viii. 
Pausan.  B<EOt.  mix.  6.)  at  some  distance  from  tEe  habitations,  higher  up  the 
▼alley  and  beyond  the  sacred  grove  of  Trophonius,  where  Pausanias  places 
the  soorce  of  the  Hercyna  (Boeot.  c.  zzzix.  2.).  How  far  these  details  agree 
with  the  commonly  received  locality  of  the  adytum,  future  travellers  must 
judge. 

t  Paus.  Bceot.  c.  xjudx.  5. 
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nefimous  den  was  destroyed  it  is  difficult  to  detennitie, 
but  it  seems  to  have  seired  as  a  model  for  a  similar  one 
at  Constantinople  under  the  reign  of  Michael  and  his  mo- 
ther Theodora :  constructed  by  the  prior  of  a  convent 
named  Jannes,  it  was  dedicated  to  the  most  hcentious  im- 
puritieSy  in  the  gardens  of  his  brother's  palace,  on  the  same 
site  where  the  monastery  of  St.  Phocas  was  subsequently 
erected.* 

From  the  bridge  we  ascended  the  high  precipice  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  which  is  adorned  by  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  a  strong  fortress  ;  and  where  some  vast  reservoirs 
for  water  are  still  in  a  state  of  great  perfection :  in  the 
side  of  the  opposite  crag,  over  the  Hercyna,  we  observed 
an  excavation  which  is  sometimes  used  in  celebrating  the 
rites  of  the  Christian  church,  the  worshippers  being  drawn 
up  to  this  aerial  shrine  by  an  iron  chain  fastened  to  a 
staple  in  the  rock :  the  figure  of  a  large  crucifix  is  carved 
over  the  aperture. 

The  weather  being  mild  I  felt  my  health  improved  by 
the  ramble,  and  was  able  at  dinner  to  partake  of 
some  fine  eels  sent  us  by  the  Greek  primates :  they  were 
caught  in  the  Lake  Copais,  which  as  in  ancient  times 
supplies  the  country  with  fish  and  wild-fowl.  One  of 
these  fish  weighed  seven  pounds,  though  they  are  often 
caught  as  heavy  as  twelve  and  fourteen,  firm  in  flesh  and 
of  a  delicious  flavour  :  great  quantities  are  salted  and 
find  a  ready  sale  at  Constantinople  and  other  marts  of 
Greece.+ 

Copais  was  equally  celebrated  f»r  the  fine  reeds  upon 

Cedreni  I  lift.  Comp.  p.  637. 

t  Thej  were  YCiy  celebrated  in  the  catalogoei  of  ancient  daintira,  and  par- 
ticularly prised  at  Athens :  they  are  called  by  Pauaanias  fuy4$tt  ftiytertu  m1 
iaBUiy  Ijfiiarai ;  BocOt.  c.  zxir.  2.  See  alao  Axistopli.  Eifnpr,  lOOS.  Jul.  Poll. 
1.  IT.  c.  10.  &c. 
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its  banks,  fit  for  the  best  Antes  or  piped  :*  these  are  Btill 
cut  by  the  pastoral  inhabitants  of  the  plains  for  their  mon- 
aulos  and  syrinx,  though  the  Pythian  or  Chariten* 
sian  games  no  longer  exist  to  draw  forth  their  emulatiTe 
strains : 

Xomrcrdofr  fawrnjp*  kyAvi^v, 

XoXjcoD  0*  SfM  ical  Sorddctfy. 

To\  irapk  icoAAiX^ 

No/ouri  v^Aci  Xaptrur 

Ka^ifftdos  i¥  tc/a/fci, 

UtffTol  'XPP^^oM  iid(mfp€s.  Pind.  Py.  Od*  zU.  43. 

Next  day  I  felt  strong  enough  to  visit  the  famous  plain 
of  Cheeron^a,  where  the  free  spirit  of  ancient  Greece 
expired ;  where  the  elastic  spring  was  broken  which  set  in 
motion  all  those  talents  that  astonished  and  improved 
mankind.  During  the  ride  some  reflections  naturally 
occurred  upon  those  republics  which  fell  prostrate 
there  before  the  power  of  Philip.  None  ever  rose  more 
rapidly  or  fell  more  suddenly :  their  origin  being  public 
virtue,  they  quickly  attained  to  eminence  in  wealth 
and  power  and  glory ;  but  these  very  qualities,  in  their 
reaction,  destroyed  the  fabric,  like  a  tree  whose  bark  is 
burst  by  its  superabimdant  sap:  during  their  progress 
towards  perfection,  no  states  ever  exhibited  such  examples 
of  patriotism  and  valour ;  none  ever  inspired  such  a  spirit 
of  emulation;  but  when  the  popular  assemblies  became 
corrupt,  when  the  odium  of  venality  became  too  divided, 
and  its  disgrace  too  general  to  influence  the  conduct,  the 
people  themselves  became  the  enemies  of  liberty,  and 
those  constitutions  in  which  public  opinion  had  no  power 

*  For  a  fuU  account  of  these  leeda,  their  nature,  naei,  growth,  and  tiines  of 
cutting,  see  Plio.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  iti.  c.  S6.  De  Orclioineiiii  Lm^  banindnetb 
accuratiua  dijci  cogit  adsiiratio  atttiqua,  &c. 
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of  TeaStraint,  fell  by  the  first  impulse  of  external  force* 
Thus  it  eyer  has  been,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  must  ever 
be  with  a  republican  form  of  government — it  rises  in  li- 
berty, it  d^enerates  into  democracy,  and  it  ends  in  des- 
potism ! 

In  two  hours  we  arrived  at  the  Choeron^an  plain,  which, 
Uke  that  of  Cannee,  is  still  called  by  its  inhabitants  the 
"  field  of  blood."  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  amphi- 
theatre of  hills ;  at  one  comer  of  which  Parnassus  rears 
aloft  his  gigantic  head  ;  and  at  another  an  opening  leads 
towards  the  great  Lake  of  Topolias.  It  Ues  like  a  noble 
arena  destined  by  nature  for  the  exhibition  of  those  san- 
guinary contests  that  have  so  often  stained  its  turf  with 
human  gore.*  In  a  deep  recess  on  the  S.W.  side,  stands 
the  little  village  of  Caprenll,  upon  the  site  of  Chaeronea, 
sacred  to  the  scholar  as  the  birth-place  of  the  inimitable 
Plutarch :  its  ancient  acropolis  still  crowns  the  heights 
of  Petrarchus,  a  lofty  precipice  firowning  over  the  plain 
below.  The  summit  of  this  rock  was  once  adorned  with  a 
fine  statue  of  Jupiter,  probably  erected  in  memory  of  the 
trick  practised  here  upon  Saturn  when  he  determined  for 
reasons  of  state  policy  to  eat  his  own  children :  the  pru- 
dent Rhea  wrapping  up  a  large  stone  in  swaddling  clothes 
presented  it  to  her  husband,  who  swallowed  it  instead 
of  Jupiter ;  the  pill  however  proved  too  hard  of  digestion 
even  for  a  deity,  and  poor  Saturn  ejected  it  at  Delphi, 
where  it  received  divine  honours  from  the  superstitious  in- 
habitants. 

Underneath  a  projecting  angle  of  this  acropolis  we  ob- 

•  Tbis  plain  was  dgnalised  not  only  by  the  defeat  of  the  Atlienians  but  by 
that  of  Onomarchus  the  Phocian  leader  in  the  aacred  war,  and  of  Arcbelaua 
general  ufMithridatea,  who  was  vanqaiahed  by  Sylla:  in  more  modem  timca 
the  Atbeniana  and  BoBotians  ander  Waller  de  Brienne  were  again  routed  by 
the  Catalans,  and  their  territory  subjected  to  those  fierce  infaders. 
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served  a  Uieatre  scooped  as  usual  out  of  the  rock,  with 
the  ground-plan  of  its  proscenium  also  visible.  It  is  of 
small  dimensions,  containing  only  one  diazoma  or  corri- 
dor, between  which  and  the  upper  portico  or  gallery  there 
were  no  more  than  four  rows  of  seats.  It  faces  that  part 
of  the  plain  where  the  famous  battle  was  fought,  and 
which  is  marked  by  a  tumulus  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Cephissus,  covering  the  remains  of  those  brave  Thebans 
who  fell  in  defence  of  Grecian  liberty ;  but  the  marble 
Uon,  which  surmounted  this  Polyandrium,  and  testified 
vnth  more  than  laconic  brevity  the  valour  of  those  who 
slept  beneath,  is  gone. 

Near  the  theatre  we  discovered  a  rock,  the  face  of 
which,  hewn  into  a  level  surface,  bears  the  following  rus^ 
tic  inscription  cut  in  neat  antique  characters,  and  comme- 
morating the  laurel-crowned  Apollo  with  his  sister  the 
Ilithyian  Diana. 

AnoAAONoS  AA«NA«oPm 
APTAMlAoS  SoAAINAS.* 

Possibly  this  place  may  have  been  a  Temenos  consecrated 
to  these  twin  deities,  and  a  portion  of  the  profits  arising 
firom  the  theatrical  representations  appropriated  to  their 
service ;  like  the  rent  charge  which  Xenophon  left  upon 
his  estate  for  a  Temenos  of  I>iana.t 
From  the  theatre  we  followed  the  course  of  a  stream 

*  These  deities  received  parUcular  attention  in  Phocis  and  Boeotia*  at  Pan- 
sanias  fully  testifies.  In  a  Greek  chapel  also  at  Capreni  we  disoovered  a  TOtive 
tablet  in  bonoor  of  this  obstetric  goddess. 

KAAAINIKA  KPrTOAAOS  APLSTON 
KAAAI2  KAAAinniAAa  APTAMIAI  EIAEISTIA. 

and  near  it  lay  another  inscription  testifying  the  gratltade  of  the  Chsron^ans 
towards  a  priestess  of  tlie  same  deity  for  her  piety. 

t  See  the  beautiful  description  in  the  Anab.  lib.  ▼•  c.  S.  and  the  inscription 
begiimiNg  IEP02  O  JCfiPOS  TH2  AITEMIAOX 
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which  faUs  into  a  basin  composed  of  ancient  fragmaits  : 
near  it  lie  broken  shafts,  capitals,  and  other  remains  of 
the  city,  the  great  and  final  overthrow  of  which  hap- 
pened in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  when  a  tremendous  earth- 
quake involved  it  in  a  common  fitte  with  Coronea,  Nau- 
pactus,  Patree,  several  other  cities,  and  innumerable 
villages. 

Returning  towards  the  village  we  entered  the  principal 
Greek  church,  which  contains  various  remnants  of  antiquity 
.and  probably  occupies  the  site  of  some  Pagan  temple : 
we  might  have  conjectured  it  to  have  been  a  Serap^on 
from  a  large  tablet  inserted  in  the  wall  containing  eight 
inscriptions,  all  indicating  the  dedication  of  slaves  to  the 
service  of  the  great  Egyptian  deity :  but  as  no  author 
mentions  the  worship  of  Serapb  at  Choeron^a,  and  Pau- 
sanias  testifies  that  an  Hieron  was  consecrated  to  him  at 
Copce,  a  city  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Lake,  we  may 
suppose  that  it  has  been  transported  from  thence  to  its 
present  site. 

As  the  second  inscription  recorded  on  this  tablet  seems 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  illustration,  I  shall  give  it 
at  length,  as  a  sample  of  the  whole. 

*Apxorros  AioicXtovf  rov  Sfju^iMv,  Mi|90f  'O;io\«a»v  vcirff-icai-SCKar];,  At^anrm 
*A0w(ov,  wttporros  airp  rov  Mpo$  "Xofuxint  rov  ^iKofwPov,  du^mUhicrt  rat  tBuu 
Zov^as  KaXXida  Ktu  TMiw,  km  ro  iK  tqi  KaAXiS^s.  wwZapnonf,  ^  itfOfia  Nutwr, 
Upovs  rif  'Itpariit,  tapaiJ^iwcanos  Ac^flnrf  EviiBoiiAov  rp  jcara  ^iwir  luv  fuifitfiif 
vtufra  row  nff  {Wqr  XP^"*^  itPtyXfirms*  ra  8c  ytnmj/fkm  4^  abrmv  hf  ry  nff  mi- 
pa^rns  "Xfiov^  icrwtror  loviKa  A«(nnrcu  n^  *A0anov,  rrnw  htfoBtvm  wowvfumi  9m 
rov  ffvw^ptov  Kara  row  woft/ow. 

Translation. 

^*  In  the  Archonship  of  Diocles  the  son  of  Simmias,  the 

15th  day  of  the  month  Homoloius,  Dexippa  the  daughter 

of  Athanius,  in  the  presence  of  her  husband  Samichus, 

the  son  of  Philoxenus,  dedicates  her  own  slaves  Callis 
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and  Pythis^  and  the  child  of  Callis  called  Nicon^  as  sacred 
to  SerapiSy  provided  they  remain  with  my  own  natural 
grandmother  Dexippa,  the  daughter  of  Eubulus,  without 
misconduct  the  whole  term  of  her  life.  But  their  children, 
bom  during  the  time  of  iheir  residence  with  her,  shall 
belong  to  Dexippa  the  daughter  of  Athanius,  who  makes 
this  dedication  by  means  of  the  Assembly  according  to  the 
Law.'' 

The  weather  being  very  damp,  whilst  my  compamons 
were  sketching  the  scenery,  I  retired  into  an  Albanian 
cottage,  where  I  procured  some  black  bread  and  rough 
wine,  very  different  from  that  which  the  celebrated  vine- 
yards of  Cheeron^a*  once  produced.  In  my  present 
state  of  health  I  should  hardly  have  objected  to  try 
the  efficacy  of  that  vegetable,  panacea  for  which  it  was 
also  famous :  the  distillery  however  has  long  stopped ; 
yet  it  is  curious  to  find  in  the  annals  of  Cheeron^  the  ma- 
nufacture of  a  quack  medicine,  and  Pausanias  puffing  it 
off  like  a  modem  advertiser.f 

The  cottage  was  built,  like  most  Albanian  dwellings,  of 
stones  and  clay,  and  divided  into  three  compartments: 
the  middle  occupied  by  the  fiEunily,  and  the  exterior 
ones  by  cattle  and  stores :  we  found  two  women  (foriy 
hroixoftffvflt;)  weaving  in  their  looms  thai  coarse  white  cloth 
which  forms  the  husbandman's  apparel ;  whilst  a  pair  of 
in&nts  were  laid  to  rest  in  a  kind  of  trough,  swathed 
round  with  bandages  permitting  only  a  small  part  of  their 
faces  to  be  seen,  like  those  of  Egyptian  mummies.  The 
people  seemed  very  poor ;   their  entire  stodc  of  furniture 


*  Homer  calls  it  noAiwrd^Xor'^Apyifr.    11. 0.  507. 
t  The  compound  wm  an  extract  of  the  liljr,  the  rose,  the  nardasns,  and  the 
iiis  :   Tovra  itKyifiSfwi^  Idfutra  MpAms  ylrrruu    Bceot.  c.  41.  in  fin. 
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consisting  of  a  few  earthen  pitchers  and  an  iron  pot :  the 
roof  was  scarcely  weather-proof^  and  the  mud  floor,  their 
only  place  of  repose,  would,  I  unagine,  during  the  rainy 
season,  prove  an  appalling  spectacle  to  the  eyes  of  a 
Putchman.  What  would  such  poor  creatures  endure  if 
the  angry  elements  of  our  northern  climes  conspired  to 
persecute  them  with  their  human  tyrants  !  but  happily  for 
them,  during  ten  months  of  the  year  they  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  a  serene  sky,  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  a  delightful 
temperature :  nature  seems  to  exert  all  her  power  to 
soften  the  severity  of  their  &te,  and  the  bright  luminary 
of  day,  as  he  holds  his  course  through  the  cloudless 
sky,  invigorates  their  frames,  animates  their  spirits, 
and  diffuses  gladness  through  their  hearts  in  spite  of 
man. 

Being  socm  joined  by  my  friends,  we  set  out  on  our 
return  to  livadia.  Having  arrived  at  a  pass  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  city,  we  were  much  struck  with  its 
singular  appearance,  forming  as  curious  a  combination  of 
rocks,  chasms,  precipices,  and  torrents,  intermingled  with 
the  habitations  of  past  and  present  ages,  as  ever  was  por- 
trayed. Salvator  Rosa  would  have  rejoiced  in  such  a 
scene. 

The  gardens  in  the  environs  are  extremely  fertile ;  and 
the  district  produces  excellent  wheat,  as  well  as  Calam- 
boci  and  Arabositi.*  The  most  excellent  production 
however  is  the  madder  {'Ak^1^p^),  for  the  cultivation  of 
which  this  humid  level  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted.  On 
the  low  eminences  of  Helicon  and  Parnassus  grows  in 
great  abundance  the  kennes  oak,  called  by  natursdists  ilex 

*  Anbotiti  it  what  we  call  Turkey  wheat,  a  yellow  gram  which  grows  in  a 
large  compact  head :  the  Calamboci  it  a  »iuftll  white  seed  oo  a  tall  sUlk  which 
brancbet  out  into  a  kind  of  tuft  at  top  —  boili  are  used  for  bread  by  the 
lower  clasaet. 
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coccigeniy*  from  whose  little  gall-nut  is  collected  the 
insect  which  forms  the  finest  scarlet  dye:  about  6000 
okes  of  this  valuable  article  are  gathered  annually^  which 
produce  the  sum  of  30,000  piasters. 

*  Ttprrai  94  roi  iw  rf  toj^vf  t^s  ttiiacov  fipax^  {Qow  •  •  .  •  iccU  Irri  roU 
iptois  4  09ph  rh  fdfUk  rw  {V^ov.  PaoMo.  Pboc  c.  t6. 1. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


The  day  after  this  excursion  we  commenced  our 
journey  in  the  direction  of  Delphi,  and  in  about  three 
hours  arrived  at  a  spacious  plain  with  a  gradual  descent, 
beyond  which  the  grand  outline  of  Parnassus  was  dis- 
tinctly seen,  from  its  base  to  its  summit,  rising  before 
us  in  unclouded  glory.* 

Not  in  tbe  phxentj  ofa  drMiner't  eje. 
Not  in  the  libled  landscape  of  a  laj. 
Bat  soaring  anow«<:lad  through  his  natiTe  sky 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  moantain  majesty. 

Childe  Harold,  p.  tS. 

Here  we  observed  vestiges  of  an  ancient  road,  worn  by 
the  feet  of  pilgrims,  whom  evil  curiosity  urged  to  tear 
away  that  veil  which  Providence  in  its  mercy  has  thrown 
over  the  future.  About  the  middle  of  the  plain,  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  road,  is  a  fountain;  and  crowning  a  rock 
on  the  right  appears  the  picturesque  ruin  of  an  ancient 
tower  or  fort,  probably  one  of  those  inconsiderable  fortifi- 
cations of  Phocis  (ignobilia  castella)  which  capitulated  to 
Flaminius  through  terror  of  the  Roman  arms.t 

*  CoeK  medius  Parnns^us.  Stat.  Theb.  1.  i. 
t  Uvy,  1. 12.  c.  IS. 
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Having  cleared  the  plain  and  passed  a'  narrow  defile/ 
we  entered  an  open  space  between  the  mountains,  where 
three  roads  still  meeting  in  the  directions  of  Datilis, 
Thebes,  and  Delphi,  plainly  point  out  the  triodos,  or 
triple-way,  where  (Edipus  committed  that  parricide  which 
was  the  origin  of  so  much  tragic  interest.  The  fatal 
spot  seems  marked  by  huge  fragments  of  stone,  which 
some  conjecture  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Laius ;  though 
others  suppose  them  to  be  remains  of  an  ancient  fortifica* 
tion  that  defended  this  gorge  or  defile  of  Parnassus,  a 
mountain  which  was  pre-eminently  styled  the  citadel  of 
Phods,*  impregnable  in  its  site  as  it  was  venerable  in  its 
sanctity;  upon  whose  precipices  a  few  sons  of  liberty 
made  a  stand  against  myriads  of  Persian  and  of  Ghiulish 
hosts,  though  flushed  with  conquest  and  stimulated  by 
hopes  of  the  richest  spoils  which  the  world  could  boast.t 
So  heroic  was  their  defence,  so  complete  the  discomfiture 
of  their  assailants,  that  historians  could  ascribe  it  only 
to  the  interposition  of  the  gods,  and  of  aerial  phantoms 
clothed  in  celestial  panoply  and  armed  with  the  lightning 
and  the  storm. 

In  this  passage  the  servants  of  Laius  lost  their  lives  in 
defence  of  their  master :  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  me  not 
to  record  an  act  by  which  honest  Antonietti  for  my  sake 
lost  his  provender.  Perceiving  that  I  was  very  faint  and 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  he  beckoned 


*  1%  AtX^/y  Minf  *tm(mv  'AxpSwroXiv,     Enrip.  Orest.  ▼.  1094: 
'  "  Trifideque  in  Phoddis  ARCS 

LongaBmm  iroplicai  regem."  Stat.  Theb.  I.  i. 

PanMMUf  from  iti  central  situatioa  was  alao  called  the  Omphalos,  Umbilicus, 
or  Navel  of  Greece,  and  of  tbe  whole  earth.  Find.  Pyth.  Od.  vi.  S. 

t  Herodotus  informs  m  that  the  treasures  of  Delphi  were  better  known  to 
Xerxes  than  those  in  bis  own  palace.  Of  conne  it  was  the  inteietC  of  the 
Greciaii  exiles  to  *dd  this  excitement  to  his  cupidity. 
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me  to  fall  back  out  of  the  ranks,  and  straightway  pro- 
duced from  one  holster  of  his  saddle  a  superb  leg  of  roast 
fowl,  and  from  the  other  a  flask  of  Boeotian  wine,  which 
he  had  carefully  provided  and  snugly  deposited  there  to 
relieve  the  ennui  of  his  own  journey:  these  he  proffered 
with  so  much  good-will  that  I  accepted  the  gift,  eat  and 
drank  the  viands,  and  felt  so  much  refreshed  that  I  per- 
formed the  latter  part  of  my  journey  much  better  than  the 
first. 

After  emerging  from  the  Triodos  we  began  to  ascend  a 
steep  and  rugged  road*  on  the  right,  along  the  precipices 
of  Parnassus,  which,  together  with  the  opposite  heights 
of  Cirphis,  form  that  deep  chasm  which  was  called  Schiste 
or  ^*  the  cut.'*  Several  fine  caverns  appeared  in  the  white 
limestone  cliffs  that  towered  above  us  in  Alpine  grandeur 
fringed  with  silver  firs ;  but  the  road  b  frightfully  bad,  and 
our  tatar's  horse  fell  under  him;  by  which  accident  his  leg 
was  much  hurt :  a  tatar  however  despises  any  injury  short 
of  a  broken  limb.  Just  before  sunset  we  gained  the 
highest  point  of  this  mountain  road,  which  displays 
to  great  advantage  the  grand  scenery  of  Peloponnesus ; 
and  in  less  time  than  one  hour  from  this  point  we 
arrived  at  Arracova,  a  village  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  vineyards :  nor  is  the  industry  of  its  inhabi- 
tants less  remarkable;  patient  and  laborious,  like  the 
people  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  they  bank  up  the 
light  soil  on  the  mountain's  side  with  stone  walls,  to 
prevent  its  being  swept  away  by  wintry  torrents ;  and 
even  cover  with  additional  mould  those  parts  of  the  rock 
which  are  scantily  supplied  by  nature.  Health  and  con- 
tent and  comparative  affluence  were  for  a  long  time  the 

*  Tbuf  it  «M  dcMribef)  by  Paosanias  i^  tk  \fw^6pos  aindBtP  4  ^f  A«X^s 
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rewards  of  this  superior  diligence,  and  most  travellers 
have  dwelt  with  complacency  upon  Arracova  and  its 
industrious  inhabitants :  but  owing  to  the  usurpations 
of  Ali  Pasha,  the  scene  was  now  changed:  his  oppressive 
exactions  had  wrung  from  the  dejected  cottager  all  that  little 
store  which  he  had  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and 
deposited  as  the  support  and  comfort  of  his  declining  age. 

We  were  received  into  the  inner  room  of  a  dark  and 
smoky  hut,  from  whence  a  large  party  of  women  and 
children  were  unceremoniously  turned  out  for  our  accom- 
modation. Being  fatigued  with  our  journey  we  retired 
early  to  rest,  though  not  immediately  to  sleep,  for  the 
curiosity  of  these  mountaineers  being  greatly  excited  by 
our  travelling  beds  and  other  apparatus,  we  were  exhibited 
like  a  show  of  wild  beasts  to  a  long  succession  of  visitants. 
Having  deprived  the  poor  creatures  of  their  chamber,  it 
would  have  been  cruel  to  deny  them  this  slight  gratification. 

When  we  arose  next  morning  we  experienced  those  en- 
livening sensations  which  a  clear  salubrious  frost  generally 
communicates  to  the  human  frame :  it  was  the  first  time 
we  had  felt  its  effects  since  our  departure  from  England, 
and  this  simple  association  was  pleasing  to  the  mind. 
Before  we  started  for  Delphi,  the  sun  had  risen  above 
the  eastern  cliffs  of  Parnassus,  and  diffused  a  genial 
warmth  through  the  transparent  atmosphere,  welcom- 
ing us  as  it  were  to  his  long  deserted  shrine :  all  nature 
seemed  to  smile  around  and  the  breath  of  Heaven  to 
smell  more  sweet. 

Two  roads  lead  from  Arracova,  the  one  by  a  gentle 
descent  towards  Delphi,  from  which  it  is  about  an  hour 
distant,  the  other  to  the  Corycian  cave  *  and  the  summits 
of  Parnassus,  called  Liakura,  where  in  former  times  the 

*  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  and  Colonel  Leake  were,  I  believe,  tbe  first  modern 
travellers  who  visited  tbis  celebrated  cave.    Mr.  Raikes's  account  of  it  in 
VOL.    I.  Z 
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flame  of  sacrifice  was  lighted^  and  the  frantic  shrieks  of 
Thyades,  with  the  clang  of  cymbab^  resounded  in  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies.  The  ancient  city  of  Lycorea  was 
supposed  to  be  the  place  where  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain  fled  in  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  led  thither  by 
the  howling  of  wolves,  from  which  animals  it  derived  its 
name:  in  after  ages  they  descended  again  and  dwelt 
around  the  CastaUan  fountain.  The  mountain  itself  was 
at  first  called  Lamassus  firom  Lamax,  which  signifies  an 
ark  or  vessel,  in  which  Deucahon  and  Pyrrha  were  said 
to  have  landed  on  its  summit  after  their  escape  from  the 

Mr.  Walpole't  Memoirs,  p.  SIO,  it  extremely  interesting.  The  sitoadon  was 
mistaken  by  Wheeler,  who  misled  all  bis  followers,  till  the  sagacity  of  Dr. 
Clarke  pointed  oat  the  true  site,  though  like  ourselves  be  was  unable  to  ex- 
plore it.  Parnassus  seems  to  have  acquired  one  of  its  strongest  claims  to 
sanctity  in  the  pristine  ages  of  the  world  by  iu  caves,  those  eariiest  scenes  of 
oracular  superstition.  Icpoirpfr^s  8*  iorl  vas  6  Tlaffiwrffhs  fywf  ANTPA  re 
jcol  i\^A  x*P^>  riiu&iuvd  re  nai  itryumvd/uimr  &p  4er\  yimpifi^ctTow  Koi  icdK' 
XiffTow  rh  Kop^iuor  wvfi^&if  tunpew  6/i^fuvw  rf  xtXacty.  (Strabo,  rol.  i.  p. 
604.  Ed.  Ox.)  *'  Notandnm  igitur  prime  (says  Van  Dale  de  orac  p.  64.) 
tAw  xfin^^P^  '''^  vAcurra  iis  in  regionibus  fuisse  adomata  qua  montana 
erant,  quaeque  abundabant  spelunds  cryptis  ac  cavemis."  Thus  Cithsron, 
like  Parnassus,  became  venerated  in  early  ages  because  it  possessed  a  cave  or 
oracular  nymphaeum.  (Pausan.  1.  ix.  c.  S.)  Temples  were  afterwards  con- 
structed in  imitation  of  these  caverns.  Pausaniaa  makes  mention  of  such  an 
one  upon  the  Tasnarian  promontory,  (I.  iii.  c.  24.  4.)  and  Hesychius  explains 
the  word  Adytum  by  ''"Aivrov  eirfiXatow  ^  r^  iarSKfu^w  rov  l^pov,"  The 
great  Mithratic  temple  was  a  natoral  carem  arti6cially  woiked,  consecrated  to 
the  great  author  of  nature,  being  a  symbol  of  the  world,  the  exterior  repre- 
senting the  surface,  and  the  interior  the  supposed  cavity  of  the  globe.  Thus 
the  Grecian  caves  were  consecrated  to  the  first  great  principle  of  nature,  being 
mostly  found  inscribed  to  Pan,  the  universal  deity,  though  sometimes  the 
nymphs  are  joined  in  the  dedication,  as  in  the  Corycian  cave  and  that  of  Ar- 
chidamus  in  Attica ;  but  generally  the  single  word  nANOS  strikes  the  eye  of 
the  traveller.  Cares  are  even  to  this  day  venerated  in  Greece  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Panagia  Spiliotiasa,  or,  "  our  Lady  of  the  Grotto :"  and  the 
elegant  authoress  of  Corinne  thus  mentions  the  sentiments  they  inspire  among 
the  natives  of  Dalmatia.  "  Les  cavemes  sent  sacr^es,  disent  les  Dalmates : 
sans  doute  quails  expriment  ainsi  une  terreur  vague  des  secrets  de  la  nature." 
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inundation:  the  Greeks^  according  to  custom^  changed 
the  name  to  Parnassus^  in  honour  of  some  imaginary 
hero.  Various  circumstances  show  the  intimate  connexion 
of  this  oracular  hill  with  memorials  of  the  deluge  and 
the  ark:*  s.uch  memorials  were  connected  with  many 
other  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  in  early  ages  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  those  great  events  which  concerned  the 
whole  human  race^  and  occurred  on  one  particular  spot^ 
would  by  means  of  emigration  be  referred  to  different 
sites :  new  settlements  would  be  made  the  scenes  of  old 
events ;  time  would  cast  an  obscurity  over  the  traditions 
of  former  ages;  poetic  licence  would  alter  them,  and 
historians  would  confound  them ;  so  that  facts  really  true, 
would  become  partially  false,  and  national  records  be  in- 
volved in  the  obscurity  of  mysticism  and  fable. 

The  early  history  of  the  Delphic  oracle  is  involved  in 
great  confusion  ;t  but  having  no    sure    guide  in  this 

*  It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  the  citj  of  Delphi,  according  to  tra- 
dition, deiived  its  name  from  Delphus,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  Melantho,  daugh- 
ter of  Deucalion :  vid.  Tzetses  in  Lycoph.  v.  208. 

t  Its  antiquity  is  so  great  that  Danaus  was  said  to  have  plundered  the 
temple  more  than  1500  years  A.  C.  and  he  was  only  the  second  spoiler  after 
Crius,  a  king  of  the  Euboeans.  Strabo  is  at  a  loss  amidst  confUctmg  opinions, 
and  Pausanias  indulges  in  all  the  reveries  of  Pagan  superstition^  The  oracle 
was  said  by  some  persons  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  goddess  Terra, 
by  others  to  Terra  and  Neptune  conjointly,  but  Neptune  ceded  his  rights 
to  the  lady,  who  in  process  of  time  gave  op  the  whole  to  Themis. 

*Ek  ih  rris  e4tup 
'H  9ii  rh  finfrpifs  9tvr4pa  rh9  ffero 
MorrcMM',  its  xSyot  rts.  ^sch.  in  iiiit.  Eumea. 

Themis  made  a  present  of  it  to  her  foster-son  Apollo,  whom  she  had 
receiTed  at  his  births  and  fed  with  nectar  and  ambrosia.  (Hom.  Hym.  ad 
ApoU.)  Neptune  upon  this  transfer  reviving  his  claim,  was  satisfied  with 
the  little  island  of  Calanrea,  which  Apollo  ceded  to  him  (Pausan.  Pboc. 
c.  xL) :  to  which  exchange  a  fragment  of  CalHmachus  (No.  ccxxi.)  seems  to 
allude,  fUv^  KoXovpcdyf  ^$t¥  is  ityriHoiruf,    ApoUodorus  howerer  (lib.  i. 
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labyrinth,  I  shall  rather  conduct  the  reader  along  the 
steep  Parnassian  cliffs  till  we  arrive  at  a  projecting  angle 
in  the  road,  which  forms  the  eastern  extremity,  or,  as  it 
might  be  called,  the  horn  of  that  vast  coilon,  whose  ample 
space  contained  the  august  city  of  Apollo  *  with  its  ora- 
cular shrine,  on  whose  responses  hung  the  fate  of  em<- 
pires,  and  whose  credit  increased  with  its  increasing 
votaries. 

Sive  canit  fatum,  seo  qood  jubet  ille  canendo 
Fit  fatum. 

At  this  point  we  stood  some  time  in  mute  surprise  con- 
templating the  desolate  magnificence  of  the  scene,  and 
indulging  in  the  associations  to  which  it  naturally  gave 


c.  24.)  gives  an  accoaot  somewhat  difierent.  He  layt  that  Apollo  baTmg 
learned  the  prophetic  art  from  Pao,  came  to  Delphi,  where  Themia  resided* 
slew  the  huge  serpent  Python  which  guarded  the  shrine,  and  took  poasesaion 
of  it :  Euripides  says  that  Terra,  upon  this  dispossession  of  Themis  by  Apollo, 
confounded  the  oracles  of  the  latter  deity  by  the  generation  of  noctnmal 
phantasms,  until  Jupiter  at  bis  son's  earnest  request  caused  the  false  oracles  of 
Terra  to  cease.  Possibly  the  occupation  of  this  shrine  6rst  by  Neptone  and 
next  by  Apollo,  may  allude  to  a  change  of  those  dogmas  which  deduced  the 
production  of  all  things  firom  the  aqueous  principle,  to  those  which  derived  it 
from  the  igneous  principle :  this  latter  is  supposed  by  some  mythologtsts  to  be 
represented  by  the  serpent  which  was  generally  kept  in  the  ancient  temples, 
whose  rapid  motion  (without  feet  or  claws),  sinuous  folds,  and  shining  scales 
aptly  represented  the  properties  of  fire.  The  wanderings  of  Latona  when 
pregnant  with  Apollo  and  Diana  and  the  rejection  of  her  by  so  many  personi- 
fied regions,  and  the  threat  of  Apollo,  even  in  bis  motber*s  womb,  that  he 
would  be  revenged  when  he  took  possession  of  his  Delphic  shrine,  (see  Callun. 
Hym.  in  Del.)  all  seem  to  indicate  endeavours  to  introduce  a  new  re- 
ligion. The  story  of  Curetas,  whose  goats  are  said  to  have  first  discovered  the 
prophetic  afflatus  is  well  known.  The  oracular  rites  and  ceremonies,  accord* 
tog  to  tradidons  preserved  in  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  which  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Homer,  came  from  Crete ;  a  supposition  by  no  means  improbable.  See 
also  Pausao.  Phoc.  c.  vi. 

*  OToi'  yiip  ^po{fpiow  krtxvcis  ira)  abrotrxf^ios  iucpdiroXts  S  Xlap¥wrahs  ^aio»- 
^iTflu  itfA  irobwy  harySirt  r^y  'k6\iv  iyKoKwtadiMrot*     Heliod.  iEthlop.  I.  ii. 
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rise.  The  site  is  compared  by  Strabo  to  a  vast  natural 
theatre^*  and  the  comparison  is  just  even  to  the  minutest 
details ;  for  the  city  was  not  only  built  in  a  fine  semi- 
circular sweep  of  the  mountain,  but  suspended,  as  it  were, 
upon  regular  gradations  of  terraces  built  in  the  Cyclopean 
style  of  masonry:  these  therefore  would  not  unaptly 
^-epresent  ranges  of  seats,  whilst  the  Lycor^an  crags 
towering  aloft  around  them,  might  be  likened  to  the 
great  gallery  or  portico  of  the  Greek  theatre ;  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Pleistus  in  front  of  Delphi  gives  an  ade- 
quate space  for  a  proscenium,  and  the  scene  itself  is 
displayed  in  the  opposite  heights  of  Cirphis.  Such  was 
Uie  colossal  theatre  where  deities  and  their  satelUtes  com- 
posed the  drama!  How  splendid  must  have  been  its 
effect  when  Art  contended  with  Nature  for  pre-eminence 
in  its  decoration !  when  with  these  solemn  cliffs  and 
venerable  masses  of  rock,  the  stately  majesty  of  the 
Doric  temple,  and  the  light  elegance  of  the  columned 
portico,  was  beautifully  contrasted ! — when  all  these  art- 
fully constructed  terraces  held  up  to  universal  admiration 
masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpure,  whilst  the  curling  in- 
cense rose  from  a  thousand  altars  !  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  view  corresponded  with  the  sublime  ideas  of 
those  inspired  bards  who  represented  this  holy  mountain 
as  the  resort  of  celestial  beings,  where  they  delighted 
to  celebrate  their  festivals  and  to  lead  the  heavenly 
choirs : 

But  when  the  goddesB  of  the  chase  fonakes 
Her  pleasure  find  unbends  her  silver  bow. 


*  T^  8^  virrtov  ol  AcX^l,  (itardxown)  wrrpS^s  X*P^>  9EATPOEIAES, 

(fowraif.    (Vol.  i.  p.  606.  Ed.  Oz.)    The  deicription  of  Jastin  U  still  more 
copious  and  illostratiTe.    Lib.  xzW.  c.  6. 
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To  Delphi's  wealthy  shrine  her  course  the  takes* 
To  guide  the  sweetest  cborns  earth  can  know. 
Muses  and  Graces  mist.*    , 

How  great  must  have  been  the  astonishment  of  the  an- 
cient pilgrim  after  he  had  toiled  over  many  a  wearisome 
stade  to  view  this  solemn  sanctuary^  this  common  altar 
of  all  nations,  when  the  splendid  scene  burst  upon  his 
sight  with  all  the  decoration  of  pomp  and  sacrifice,  whilst 
the  hollow  rocks  reverberated  the  clang  of  trumpets,  the 
neighing  of  steeds,  and  the  shouts  of  assembled  multi- 
tudes If  And  what  a  scene  does  this  ^pot  still  present 
to  the  painter  who  could  raise  his  ideas  to  the  subUme 
associations  with  which  it  is  connected !  For  on  this  very 
projecting  point  stood  Brennus,  the  Gallic  chief  and  con- 
queror of  Rome,  pointing  out  to  his  barbaric  legions  the 
noble  statues  and  the  quadrigse  of  gold  which  ornamented 
the  avenues  leading  to  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  god. 
It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  portray  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  the  chieftain  those  mingled  sensations  of  sur- 
prise and  joy,  of  hope  and  fear,  that  agitated  his  soul, 
and  kept  him  in  a  state  of  irresolution,^:  whilst  the 
gloomy  tempest  lowered  over  the  crags  of  Parnassus,  and 


*  Latona  was  journeying  hither  when  she  was  so  mdely  assailed  by  Tityon. 
Afirit  yiip  fjXxtiat  Aths  Kvp^  vapAKorrw 
Hv9^  ipXOfUmfiv  Hth  leaWtx^v  Tlca^oinjSs,   Od.  A.  579. 

t  Media  saxi  rupes  in  formam  tlieatri  recessit:  quamobrein  et  hominum 
clamor,  et,  si  quando  accesut,  tubarum  sonos,  personantibus  et  respondentibus 
inter  se  rnpibut,  multiplex  audiri  ampliorque  quam  editur  resonare  solet:  qn» 
res  majorem  majestatis  terrorem  ignaris  rei  et  admirationem  ttnpentibus  pie- 
mmque  affert.    Jastin.  I.  zxiv.  c.  6. 

t  Igitur  Brennus  cum  in  conspecta  haberet  templum,  din  deliberayit  an 
confestim  rem  aggrederetor.  Justin.  1.  zxW.  c.  7.  This  passage  also  acca- 
rately  designates  the  spot  wliereon  he  stood,  for  he  could  not  see  the  temple 
till  he  came  to  this  projecting  point. 
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gleaming  spears  and  forked  lightnings,*  the  dreadful 
portents  of  celestial  vengeance,  parted  the  dark  canopy 
of  clouds.  But  the  doors  of  the  Pythian  temple,  thrown 
open,  might  display  the  sacred  weapons  directed  by  in- 
visible hands :  arrayed  in  front,  or  hoveling  in  mid-air, 
might  be  seen  Apollo  and  Minerva,  with  the  spectres  of 
the  ancient  heroes  Pyrrhus  and  Phylacus,  Hyperochus 
and  Laodocus;  whilst  from  the  overhanging  precipices, 
crowned  vnth  armed  men,  huge  fragments  of  rock,  dis- 
jointed by  the  earthquake,  might  roll  impetuously  over 
the  astonished  barbarians!  These  incidents  would  not 
only  give  a  mysterious  terror  and  sublimity  to  the  scene, 
but  at  the  same  time  agree  with  the  legendary  tales  of 
the  Greek  historians. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  we  observed  near  the 
road  on  the  right  a  great  number  of  sepulchral  caverns, 
cut  in  the  rock  ;  one  of  which  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  Doric  portal;  and  on  the  left  numerous  foundations 
of  ancient  edifices,  probably  those  contiguous  temples 
and  heroa  which  Pausanias  remarks  as  occurring  to  the 
traveller  on  his  approach  to'  Delphi,  and  which  even  in 
his  time  were  either  in  ruins  or  despoiled  of  their  oma- 
ments.f    Advancing  a  Uttle  farther  and  diverging  to  the 


*  Could  the  itUtantOMeous  storms  of  thunder  ftod  lightning  which  hnrled 
destruction  among  Uie  troops  of  Xerxes  and  Brainus,  be  gunpowder,  the  in- 
vention of  which  was  known  to  the  Delphic  priests  ? 

t  The  fourth  of  these  in  order  was  dedicated  to  Minerva  Pronoia— '*  the 
Provident/'  (Herod,  lib.  viii.  c.  t9.)  whence  some  commentators  have  thought 
the  text  corrupt  and  wished  to  alter  it  to  HPONAIA,  Protemplaris,  as  if  the 
temple  of  Minerva  was  a  spedes  of  ante-temple  to  that  of  Apollo,  from 
which  it  was  more  than  half  a  mile  distant.  The  original  reading  was 
confirmed  bj  two  passages  in  Diod.  Sic.  (voL  i.  p.  415.  ed.  Wessel.)  until 
Wesaeling  altered  them  upon  the  groundless  conjecture  of  Meursius  (in  Att. 
Lect.  1.  ii«  c.  17).  Pausanias  (Phoc.  c.  viii.  4.)  rightljr  expresses  it  Pronoia  : 
i  rhapros  d)  *A^^  ifoAfiToi  Uporoias*  but  when  he  speaks  of  the  statues 
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lefty  we  entered  the  court  of  a  monastery  dedicated  io 
the  Panagia,  and  coinciding  in  site  with  the  Delphic 
gymnasium^*  built  upon  the  spot  where  Ulysses,  in  a 
wild-boar  chase  with  the  sons  of  Autolycus,  received  a 
wound  which  discovered  him  to  his  aged  nurse  when  she 
washed  him  in  the  palace.  This  ancient  school  is  now 
abandoned  to  a  set  of  wretched  caloyers,  on  whose  minds, 
debased  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  sublime  forms 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  impress  not  the  least  portion  of 
their  character.  The  di-ess  of  these  monks  was  rough  and 
dirty  as  that  of  an  Esquimaux ;  in  length  of  beard  they 
rivalled  an  enormous  he-goat  that  stalked  about  the  court 
with  all  the  air  of  an  Hegumenos  ;  but  in  the  filthiness 
of  their  hides  they  more  than  rivalled  him;  and  their  lan- 
guage was  so  uncouth,  that  the  tatar  himself  was  obliged 
to  use  an  interpreter  in  conversing  with  them.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  literature  and  science  owe  little 
or  nothing  to  the  Greek  monks,  while  vast  obligations  are 
due  on  this  score  to  their  brethren  of  the  Latin  church ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  these  latter  have  filled  the 
world  with  the  most  horrid  crimes  and  turned  a  religion 
of  mercy  and  peace  into  a  satanic  spirit  of  fury  and  ven- 
geance, the  former  have  rarely  emerged  from  their  abodes 
of  mental  darkness  to  spread  flames  around  the  world, 
and  to  mask  persecution  under  the  veil  of  piety. 

Having  partly  by  signs  and  partly  by  words  made  these 

before  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thebes  he  calls  them  wpSraoi^  proteroplares. 
Minerva  was  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Pronoia  at  Athens  (see  Aristid. 
in  Panathenaica  p.  169.)  as  well  as  Delphi ;  and  Phorautus  gives  the  right  rea- 
son for  this  her  appellation.  'H  8^  *A0i}i  a  iarly  ri  rod  Aihs  2iy€ais,  4  «^  ^^^^ 
Tp  i¥  tUtT^  wpovoUf,  KoBh  KcU  Tlpovoiot  *Ad7ivas  lSp6otrrM  NAOI.  Her  temple 
at  the  entrance  of  this  oracular  city  was  peculiarly  appropriate. 

•  Probably  used  for  exercise  by  the  competitors  in  the  Pythian  contests ;  M 
was  a  similar  edifice  at  Olympia,  according  to  Pauuinias.    ^ 
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ealoyera  tmderstand  that  we  wished  to  copy  inscriptions^ 
they  opened  the  chapel  and  showed  us  a  marble  pillar 
on  which  some  travellers  had  written  their  names  with 
a  pencil ;  and  this  had  nearly  been  the  result  of  our 
researches,  but  one  of  the  party  accidentally  cast  his  eye 
upon  a  beautiful  sepulchral  pillar^  on  which  appeared  the 
interesting  characters — 

AIAKIAA  XAIPE. 
"  DESCENDANT  OF  JEACVS  FAREWELL/' 

Several  travellers  have  copied  the  inscription,  but  it  seems 
to  have  struck  no  one  that  this  monument  may  have  in- 
dicated the  spot  where  the  murdered  corpse  of  Pyrrhus, 
son  of  Achilles,  was  interred.*  He  was  pre-eminently 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  iEacides,  and  though  various 

*  Various  are  the  legends  respecting  Pjrrhus,  Andromache,  Helen'us, 
Orevtes,  &c.  The  chief  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Andromache  came  as  a 
captire  to  Greece  with  Pyrrhos,  who,  having  repadiated  her,  gave  her  with 
a  dowry  of  land  in  Epims  to  the  Trojan  Helenas,  having  liimself  become 
enamoured  of  Hermione,  who  bad  been  espoused  to  Orestes.  On  this  account 
he  was  slain  bj  Orestes  in  conjunction  with  Machtereus  the  priest  of  Apollo 
and  some  other  Delphians  at  the  Terj  altar  of  the  Ood,  as  he  had  slain  Priam 
at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Herc^s ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  proverb  Nc^irroA.^ 
fMiof  riffW 

A  St  ilium  ereptsB  magno  inflanunatus  amore 
Conjugis,  et  sceleruni  funis  agitatus  Orestes 
Ezcipit  incautum>  patriasque  obtruncat  ad  oras.    ^n.  iii.  8S0. 
Others  report  that  he  was  slain  by  the  Delphians  because  he  came  to  plun- 
der the  temple ;  according  to  Euripides  because  he  came  insolently  to  demand 
justice  of  Apollo  for  having  slain  his  father  at  Troy. 
Ooyciy  yhp  cdtrf  fAotpa  AtX^ucf  ^i^i 
Abeas  *AxtXA^f  wwrfAs  i^atrovrri  fit.    Orest  v.  1666. 
He  perished  in  early  yooth,  justifying  the  saying  ascribed  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  himself  an  iEaddes,  on  his  death-bed  :  **  Quarto  die  Alexander  indubi- 
tatam  mortem  sentiens,  agnoscere  se  fatnm  dom^  majorura  suorum :  nam  pie- 
rosqne  ^acidamm  intra  trigesimam  annum  defunctos."    Justin.  1.  xii.  c.  16. 
Homer  however  makes  him  return  to  his  own  country  and  man7  Hermione. 
Od.  7. 188.8.5. 
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persons  and  causes  are  assigned  for  his  deaths  yet  all  ac- 
counts agree  that  he  was  buried  at  Delphi,  where  the 
inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  propitiate  his  manes  by 
expiatory  rites.*  The  only  other  inscription  that  we  could 
discover  was  the.  following,  which  commemorates 

CHRESTUS  THE  SON  OF  PROTUS, 

A  THESSALIAN  OF  LARISSA,  IN  PELASGIOTIS, 

A  HERO,  AGED  XVIIl  YEARS. 

Who  the  youth  was  who  is  thus  designated  as  a  hero  at 
the  early  age  of  eighteen  years,  before  he  could  have 
claimed  the  title  by  his  own  acts,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine.+ 

Having  viewed  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  old  gymna- 
sium within  the  olive  grounds,  we  reascended  towards  the 
road ;  and  having  passed  on  our  right  that  vast  chasm  in 
the  rocks  Phsedriades,  down  which  the  Castalian  dews 
descend,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  wretched  village  of  Castri, 
occupying  the  site  of  that  gorgeous  city  which  con- 
centrated within  its  precincts  the  magnificence  and  trea- 
sures of  the  earth.  Our  arrival  excited  a  great  sensation 
among  the  poor  inhabitants,  who  came  flocking  round 
us  to  gratify  their  curiosity ;  and  amongst  them  a  reve- 
rend personage,  with  a  black  beard  hanging  down  his 
breast  a  full  cloth-yard  in  length,  the  sign  of  his  office  as 

*  Vid.  Pindar.  Nem.  tu.  68.  Paasan.  1.  z.  c.  34.  5. 

t  XPHTTOS  m»nTOT  eE3:SAA03  AAPEI2AI03  nEAASnATa  ETON 
IH  HPX13.  This  tide  ii  common  upon  roonamental  inicriptiont.  Mr.  Cocke- 
rell  copied  a  beaudful  baa  relief  at  Orchomenos  representing  a  yoong  hero 
armed  apon  a  spirited  horse,  with  the  legend  EnntfiTHPIAAI  HPXU.  *'  £  in- 
constraitabile,"  tajs  the  learned  Inghirami,  "  che  il  nome  di  Eroe  nei  giovani 
eqnestri  non  significhi  allro  che  Spirito  iendente  alle  afere  celeste."  Col. 
Leake  observes  tliat  '*  a  man  standing  bj  a  horse  was  a  common  type  on  the 
monnment  of  a  person  who  received  heroic  honoors,  a  distinction  which  be- 
came so  common  in  the  latter  ages  of  Greece,  that  sepulchral  stones  of  the 
most  ordmarj  kind  are  found  in  great  namberi  with  this  type  in  relief,  and 
the  person's  name  with  ^s  annexed  to  it."    Topog.  of  Athens,  p.  SO. 
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protopapas  or  chief-priest  of  Delphi.  This  reverend  gen- 
tleman, who  acted  also  as  mystagogos  or  guide  to  the 
antiquities,  showed  remarkable  traits  of  ferocity  upon  his 
countenance  ;  which  accounted  for  the  tatar  whispering  in 
my  «ar  a  caution  against  putting  too  much  confidence  in 
our  conductor,  who  was  strongly  suspected  of  adding  to 
his  other  occupations  that  of  klefles,  in  league  with  the 
banditti  of  the  mountain.* 

With  this  engaging  character  then  we  retraced  our  steps 
to  the  Castalian  fountain,  whose  sacred  stream,  like  the 
other  sacred  streams  of  Greece,  is  miserably  degraded : 
for  instead  of  Muses  and  Graces,  we  found  there  only  a  set 
of  coarse-featured  Albanian  girls,  washing  dirty  linen : 
from  the  stone  trough  in  which  this  operation  takes  place, 
the  water  flows  in  its  ancient  channel  by  the  side  of  the 
monastery,  where  it  supplies  the  lustral  vessels  of  the 
caloyers,  and  from  thence  descends  into  the  rocky  bed  of 
the  Pleistus. 

Very  near  the  fountain,  or  stone  basin,  is  an  excavation 
like  a  bath,  cut  in  the  rock,  where  probably  the  priests  and 
ministers  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  the  Pythia,  underwent 
the  preparatory  rites  of  ablution  and  purification,  before 
they  entered  into  the  sacred  place.  Many  travellers  erro- 
neously style  it  the  Castalian  fountain,  and  some  of  the 
early  ones,  with  Wheeler  at  their  head,  describe  it  as  the 
Corycian  cave  !  In  the  side  of  the  precipice  just  above  this 
excavation  is  cut  a  large  niche  or  receptacle  for  some  votive 
offering,  which  has  been  turned  into  a  kind  of  Lilliputian 
chapel,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John,  before  whose  altar  a  lamp 
is  constantly  kept  burning.     This  may  be  the  site  of  that 

*  In  most  of  the  crimes  committed  daring  mj  stay  at  Athens,  (tajs  Mr. 
Douglas  in  bis  elegant  Dissertation  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Greece,  p.  70.) 
a  papas  (or  priest)  was  discovered  as  an  accessory ;  and  k  gang  of  robbers  or  a 
boat  of  pirates  b  seldom  without  its  chaplain. 
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Hieron  which  was  dedicated  to  the  hero  Autonous,  since  it 
coincides  with  the  position  ascribed  to  it  by  Herodotus.^ 
Its  consecration  to  the  EvangeUst  rath^  strengthens  the 
supposition. 

In  looking  upwards  we  soon  perceived  the  reason  why 
Parnassus  was  anciently  described  as  a  mountain  with  two 
summits  :f  the  error  was  occasioned  by  that  great  chasm 
in  the  rocks  down  which  the  Castalian  dews  descend^  and 
whose  lofty  precipices  towered  above  the  city.  Being  de- 
termined to  drink  of  the  poetic  water  in  its  greatest  pu- 
rity, we  ascended  the  ravine  to  discover  its  source ;  scar- 
ing in  our  progress  a  number  of  eagles  from  their  lofty 

*  n4\as  r^s  KmrraXhis  Ou^  rp  Toft^p  KOffu^,  L.  Wii.  i9. 
t  These  imaginirj  peaks,  of  which  that  towards  Ampliissa  was  called  the 
Lycor^an  and  that  towards  Lehad^  the  Hyamp^an  vertei,(Strab.  vol.  i.  p.  606. 
£d.  Ox.  Herod.  I.  viii.  c.  89.)  were  dedicated  to  Apollo  and  Bacchus,  who 
were  one  and  the  same  god,  in  the  mjstical  BtoKpatrta  of  the  orientals,  onder 
different  names ;  or  rather  as  Plutarch  obsenres  (de  lost,  i.)  according  to  a 
secret  dogma  in  the  Mysteries,  Apollo  was  the  sun  in  spring  andaummer,  Bac- 
chus in  autumn  and  winter. 

Mons  Phebo  Bromioque  sacer  cui  numine  nusto 
Delphica  Thebans  referunt  trieterica  BacchsB. 
'<  Otacnlum  Delphicnm  ec  speluncas  Bacchicas  uni  Deo  consecrstas  colunt 
(BcBOtii) ;  unde  et  Apollini  et  Libero  Patri  in  eodem  monte  res  dhrina  celebra* 
tor."  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  i.  c.  18.    And  in  a  similar  spirit  Bacchus  is  addressed 
by  Sophocles — 

1^  irvp  wwti- 
6rrw  X'^P^  iarpmr,  mrxl^wp 

And  alto  by  Virgil. — Vos  o  clarisaima  mundi 

Lumina,  labentem  c»lo  quae  ducitis  annum, 
lAher  et  alma  Ceres. 
A  knowledge  of  these  thbgs  was  probably  reserved  for  those  who  were 
initiated  at  Eleusis;  mdeed  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  secret  of  those 
celebrated  mysteries  consisted  in  an  explanation  of  traditions  which  bad  been 
^resenred  from  the  time  of  the  deluge,  respecting  the  unity  of  the  Deitj,  enve- 
loped as  it  had  been  by  all  those  extravagant  superstitions  and  infiunous  fic- 
tions under  which  the  minds  of  the  common  people  lay  as  under  a  cloud. 
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ayrieBy  that  soared  screaming  over  our  heads,  and  at  times 
dashed  down  from  their  majestic  flight  as  if  they  had 
been  precipitated  by  an  unseen  power.  Into  this  chasm, 
and  from  the  Hyamp^an  vertex,  the  ancient  Delphians 
were  accustomed  to  hurl  persons  that  were  obnoxious  to 
their  deity  or  his  priests ;  and  the  blood  of  the  celebrated 
JEsop  once  stained  the  rocks  which  we  were  exploring. 
At  a  less  distance  than  one  hundred  yards  we  found  the 
original  fount,  with  water  clear  as  crystal,  very  excellent 
to  the  taste,  and  fully  justifying  the  character  given  of  i^ 
by  Pausanias.  In  deference  to  great  authority,  which 
bids  us  either  to  make  copious  libations  or  forbear  to  drink 
at  the  Castalian  spring,  we  toasted  its  fair  possessors  nine 
times  in  their  own  inspiring  liquor :  but  either  its  spirit  is 
evaporated,  or  men  are  not  made  of  such  materials  as  they 
used  to  be ;  for  we  fully  agreed  with  that  facetious  old 
traveller  Sir  G.  Wheeler,  who  remarks  "  that  it  is  very 
good  and  cooly  fit  to  quench  the  thirst  of  those  hot-brained 
poets  who  in  their  bacchanals  spare  neither  God  nor  man, 
and  to  whom  nothing  is  so  sacred  but  they  will  venture  to 
profane  it."  It  is  a  pity  in  these  modem  times  that  we 
caimot  turn  the  water  of  Castalia  to  so  good  account ; 
though  in  truth  our  poetical  bacchanalians  have  increased 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  sacred  source  would  soon  be 
drained. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  fountain  I  observed  some 
foundations  which  probably  belonged  to  the  city  wall  and 
the  gate  leading  to  Boeotia.  In  returning  towards  the  vil- 
lage, we  traversed  one  of  those  terraces  on  which  Delphi 
seems  entirely  to  have  been  built,  and  observed  traces  of 
a  large  circular  or  elliptical  edifice,  still  retaining  a  few 
layers  of  Cyclopean  masoniy.*     Such  a  building  was  by 

*  I1iit  building  is  probablj  alluded  ta  in  tlie  Ms.  of  Sao  Gallo  preserved  iy 
the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome,  where  it  is  erroneoosly  called  the  Temple  of 
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the  ancients  called  a  Tholus,*  being  destined  for  the  pur- 
poses either  of  pleasure  or  convenience. 

Upon  one  of  the  foundation  stones  Mr.  Cockerel! 
discovered  part  of  an  inscription  which  contained  the 
names  of 

ARISTAGORAS  THE  ARCHON   AND  ALEXANDER  THE  POLE- 
MARCH  OF  DELPHI. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  spot  by  the  road  side  I 
copied  the  following : 

AMAPION  NEIinTA  AITIAAEINON  TB 
TEIMHMENON  AHO  TH3  KOPINOION 
BOTAH2  TEIBfAIS  BOTAETTIKAa  RAI 
ATOFANOMIKAn  ABIAPI02  NEHHS 
HATH?  KOPINOIOS  KAI  lOTAIA  AIHAAH 
AEA«H  TON  EAYTnN  TION  AHOAAONI 

AMARIUS  NEPOS  ^GIALINUS,  A  MAN  HONOURED  BY  THE 
CORINTHIAN  SENATE  WITH  SENATORIAL  AND  FOREN- 
SIC HONOURS,  IS  DEDICATED  TO  APOLLO  BY  HIS 
PARENTS  AMARIUS  NEPOS  OF  CORINTH  AND  JULIA 
JEGIALE  OF  DELPHI.t 

In  a  different  part  of  the  ancient  city  Mr.  Cockerell 

Apollo.  **  In  Delpliis  civitate,  abi  magna  ex  parte  dinita  sunt  retnata  atqne 
nobilissiina  moenia,  divpraaqne  »ant  arte  architectorum  conspicna ;  ezinde  col- 
lapenm  undiqae  rotnndum  Apollinia  templum,  et  amphitheatnim  jnxtaadmi- 
randum,  magnorum  lapidam  gradiboi  xzxiii ;  et  in  aoblimi  civitatis  arce  altia- 
aimia  sab  nipibua  ornatisaimnm  gradiboa  niannoreis  liippodromam  DC  pedum 
longum."    Tbia  laat-mentioned  edifice  moat  be  tbe  Stadium. 

*  Pauaaniaa  calla  it  otictitia  vcpi^p^t ,  L.  z.  c.  27.  i.  In  Atbena  the  Prj- 
tanea  met  in  the  Tholua  to  offer  aacrifice,  &c. ;  and  in  a  aimilar  edifice  at  Epi- 
dauraa  the  paintinga  of  Pauaiaa  were  ezhibited,  and  a  regiater  kept  of  the 
curea  performed  by  Jl^ulapiua. 

t  It  ia  difficult  to  aay  what  theae  aenatorial  and  forensic  honoun  were  :  poa« 
aibly  they  may  have  been  the  privilege  of  aitting  or  speaking  firat  in  the  aenato 
and  tbe  honour  of  a  statue  in  the  agora  or  forum.  The  form  of  tbe  lettera  on 
the  inacription  ia  not  very  Archaic. 
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discovered  an  inscription^  not  only  curious  for  the  extraordi- 
nary facts  it  commemorates,  but  for  the  very  beautiful 
manner  in  which  it  is  cut,  and  the  great  facihty  thence 
afforded  for  emendation.  The  block  to  all  appearance 
formed  part  of  a  pedestal,  which  supported  the  statue  of 
some  champion,  whose  merits  justly  entitled  him  to  a  con- 
spicuous situation  in  this  common  city  of  the  whole  world, 
where  eminence  of  every  kind,  natural  or  acquired,  corpo- 
real or  intellectual,  was  held  up  to  universal  admiration. 
If  the  parts  that  were  effaced,  be  rightly  restored,  the 
recorded  feats  of  this  hero  were  these — 

The  crown  of  victory  thrice  carried  off  at  Olympia  j  four 
times  at  the  Pythian,  seven  at  the  Isthmian  and  seven 
at  the  Nemean  games:  these  were  the  great  games  of 
Greece;  though  scarcely  inferior  to  them  were  the  Pa- 
nathensean  games  at  Athens,  the  Esculapian  at  Epidaurus^ 
the  Hecatombsean  at  Argos,  and  the  Lyceean  in  Arcadia ; 
in  the  first  and  second  of  which  he  received  the  prize  four 
times,  and  thrice  in  each  of  the  latter.*  One  feels  a 
species  of  regret  that  the  envy  of  time  has  not  spared  the 
name  of  this  hero  whose  exploits  might  almost  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Hercules  himself. 


Proceeding  to  the  highest  ground  of  the  city,  at  the 

*  The  custom  of  erecting  statocB  to  sach  perBons  is  indicated  by  Pausanias 
Attic,  c.  xviii.  who  mentions  that  of  Autolycus  the  Pancratiastes  as  placed  in 
the  Atlienian  Prytan^um. 
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N.W.  extremity,*  we  found  its  best  authenticated  mcma* 
menty  the  Stadium.  Its  form,  an  oblong  rounded  off  at 
one  end,  is  distinctly  yisible ;  and  the  lowest  tier  of  seats 
remains,  though  every  trace  is  gone  of  that  rich  marble 
coating  with  which  it  was  covered  by  the  magnificence  of 
Herodes  Atticus.  At  present  the  exact  length  of  the  arena 
cannot  be  determined ;  but  if  the  average  of  our  measure- 
ments be  taken,  it  extended  about  640  feet.  It  might 
have  been  less  than  this,  because  it  is  possible  that  a 
lower  row  of  seats  may  have  existed ;  but  I  think  it  could 
not  have  been  greater;  and  therefore  I  cannot  see  how 
Censorinus  can  be  right,  who  makes  the  Pythian  stadium 
one  thousand  feet,  imless  a  difference  existed  between  the 
stadium  as  a  measure  of  length,  and  as  a  place  of  exercise.f 
It  is  said  that  in  a  beautiful  valley  between  Crissa  and 
Mount  Cirphis,  j:  traces  may  be  seen  of  that  Hippodrome 
which  is  rendered  as  interesting  to  scholars  by  the  imagin- 
ary contests  so  beautifully  described  in  the  Electra  of 
Sophocles,  as  the  plain  of  Ashby  has  been  to  all  readers 
by  the  spirited  scenes  in  Ivanhoe. 
We  put  many  anxious  inquiries  to  our  clerical  conduc- 

*  'Et*  6il>(^i  nappainrl<f.    Find.  01.  Od.  12. 

t  De  Die  Natali  c.  xiii.  The  common  measure  of  the  stadium  was  600 
Grecian  or  626  Roman  feet.  This  was  the  length  of  the  stadium  at  Oljrmpia. 
lliat  at  Athens  appeared  to  roe  larger :  I  took  the  measurement  but  have  lost 
it.  Indeed  it  seemed  large  enough  to  have  admitted  horse  and  chariot  races, 
and  to  have  served  as  an  Hippodrome,  with  which  Sftecies  of  edifice  the  stadium 
is  sometimes  erroneously  confounded  bj  authors.  Vid.  Acad,  des  Inscript. 
vol.  iii.  p.  280,  £cc.  whereas  in  most  great  cities, we  find  them  separately  men- 
tioned, as  at  Delphi,  Olympia,  Thebes,  Mantinea,  &c.  Vid.  Pausan.  1.  x.  c.  37. 
vi.  c.  20.  ix.  c.  2S.  viiL  c.  10.  Still  in  some  cases  this  custom  may  have  been 
departed  from,  and  tlie  exercises  of  the  Hippodrome  performed  in  the  stadium, 
inasmuch  as  Jul.  Pollux  reckons  the  Tmriot  ipSfios  amongst  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  stadium,  1.  iii.  c.  30.  The  line  of  Simonides  gives  us  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  these  exercises.  *AA/m  in9mKt(nw  lHaicop  (hcorra  vdXffin  to 
which  we  may  add  the  pancratium. 

t  KpurttiaKTiy  ip  iprvx<us.     Py.  Od.  vi.  17. 
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tor  concerning  the  oracular  aperture  and  the  site  of 
Apollo's  temple ;  but  he  knew  just  as  much  about  Apollo 
as  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet :  after  a  long  parley  how- 
ever and  minute  inquiries  made^  he  stroked  his  long  beard, 
and  assuming  an  air  of  importance,  declared  that  he  had 
heard  of  an  ancient  king  of  that  name,  for  whom  the  genii 
had  built  a  palace,  the  remains  of  which  had  been  shown  to 
him  by  a  foreign  gentleman ;  adding  that  the  walls  were 
still  covered  with  charms  or  talismans.  This  intelligence, 
especially  that  of  the  charms,  which  we  easily  conjectured 
to  be  inscriptions,  raised  our  expectations  greatly,  and  we 
followed  our  sage  guide  to  a  low  shed  in  the  village, 
which  in  situation  coincides  accurately  with  that  ascribed 
by  ancient  authors  to  the  Pythian  shrine.  It  is  either  on 
or  near  the  upper  terrace,*  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
stadium,  between  which  and  it  was  the  sepulchre  of  Neop- 
tolemus ;  in  the  vicinity  also,  a  little  higher  up,  are  two 
fountains,  one  of  which  is  probably  the  prophetic  Cassotis 
the  rival  of  Castalia,  which,  according  to  Pausanias, 
would  be  seen  by  a  person  coming  out  of  the  temple  and 
ascending  the  hill.f 

Near  this  spot  once  lay  poor  Saturn's  anti-stomachic 
pill  ;J    we  were  unable  to  discover  the  relic,  but  in  its 


*  ^APtniru  rrit  rSXHtr  by  which  ezpresdoii  Paasantas  does  not  mean  that 
no  buildings  were  above  it,  but  that  the  city  was  below  it ;  for  in  c.  32. 
he  makes  mention  of  a  statue  of  Bacchus,  dedicated  by  the  Cuidians, 
which  would  occur  in  the  path  of  a  person  ascending  a  little  from  the 
temple,  hroMofidyri  iie  rov  v9pifi6\ov ;  and  beyond  even  the  fountain  Cassotis, 
which  was  above  the  temple,  be  places  the  Lesche.  Phoc.  c.  25.  1. 

t  His  expression  is  rpoaeipri  is  kpun^ph,  which  I  translate  *'  ascending  the 
hill/'  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  temple  faced  £.  and  W.  a  circumstance 
however  which  rests  upon  more  than  mere  conjecture,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after. 

X  The  very  origin  of  idolatrous  worship  seems  to  have  been  the  primitive 
veneration  paid  to  large  stones,  as  emblems  probably  of  the  generative  powers 
VOL.    I.  2  A 
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stead  we  found  the  mutilated  torso  oCa  marble  statue. 
In  this  part  of  the  city  also  stood  the  Lesche  or  Con- 
versazione of  the  Delphians,  in  which  they  preserved  the 
masterpieces  of  Polygnotus.  Pausanias  has  left  a  copious 
and  interesting  catalogue  of  these  incomparable  produc- 
tions; among  which  the  Cassandra  seems  to  have  at- 
tracted great  attention  from  the  ancient  cognoscenti.* 

We  waited  long  at  king  Apollo's  door,  but  the  porter 
was  not  to  be  found ;  it  was  therefore  determined  to  ex- 
plore its  recesses  on  the  morrow.  We  inquired  respecting 
the  practicabiUty  of  an  ascent  to  the  Corycian  Cave, 
but  were  answered  that  the  robbers  and  the  snow  made 
it  quite  impossible.  For  my  own  part,  had  I  been  in  strong 
health  I  should  have  treated  these  obstacles  with  great 
contempt,  but  an  ague  very  much  diminishes  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  traveller. 

Poor  Castri  is  unable  to  supply  a  stranger  with  food  or 
lodging,  unless  he  be  content  to  sleep  with  cattle  in  a 
place  worse  than  a  pig-sty,  and  eat  bread,  in  comparison 
with  which  that  of  Sparta  would  have  been  a  dainty. 
Times  are  changed  since  the  pampered  herald  called  the 
assembled  multitudes  of  Delphi  to  superstition's  feast.t 
Having  therefore  ordered  out  our  horses,  the  officious 
papas  held  our  stirrups,  and  obsequiously  kissed  our  hands 
in  return  for  the  remuneration  which  he  received ! 

The  road  towards  Crissa  led  us  round  the  western  point 
of  the  great  Parnassian  Theatre,  near  the  spot  where  Eu- 
menes  was  attacked  by  the  banditti  of  Perseus :  the  loca- 

of  Nature.  Hence  the  Ungbam  of  India,  the  Amaxonian  lithoe  (Apoll.  Rb. 
lib.  ii.  T.  1174),  the  rocking  stone  of  Cornwall,  the  obelisk  and  pyramid  of 
Egypt,  and  perhapa  the  fire-tower  of  Erin.  One  of  the  greatest  oaths  among 
the  Romans  was.  Per  Jorem  Lapidem,  and  the  huge  stone  which  was  brought 
to  Rome  as  the  representative  of  the  Phrygian  Cebele  is  weU  known. 
*  Lucian.  Imsg.  27.  t  Ion  1166. 
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lity  is  marked  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  adjoin- 
ing rocks,  which  served  to  conceal  the  assassins.*     From 
thence  we  began  to  descend  over  a  rugged  road  into  the 
spacious  plain  that  extends  from  the  Crissoean  bay  up  to 
the  celebrated  Amphissa,  a  city  which  is  still  important 
enough  to  give  its  modem  name  of  Salona  to  the  gulf.  This 
plain  once  lay  under  an  Amphictyonic  curse,  which  pro- 
hibited the  plantation  of  a  tree  upon  it :  it  is  now  covered 
with  the  finest  olives  I  ever  beheld,  and  which  seem  to  have 
stood  for  centuries.  In  rather  less  than  two  hours  we  arrived 
at  Crissa,  a  respectable  village  well  watered  with  rivulets 
and  fountains,  but  containing  very  few  vestiges  of  antiquity : 
the  absence  of  these  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  total 
destruction  of  the  ancient  city  by  the  Amphictyons,  and 
its  dedication  to  Apollo.     I  searched  for  a  very  curious 
inscription  which  Mr.  Gropius  had  copied' here,  and  of 
which  he  had  given  me  a  &c-simile  at  Athens^^but  in  vain ; 
for  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  upon  such  matters  is  ex- 
treme.    It  is  written  in  the   manner  called  Boustrophe- 
don,  and  is  so  curious  from  its  extreme  antiquity  as  to 
demand  insertion  here. 


ly  l^\^oTl  ©^^/^o^3alY3MolJ 


*  Liv.  1.  zlii.  c.  15. 

t  This  inscription  wss  submitted  to  many  schol&rs  in  this  country,  but  bo 
one  succeeded  in  developing  the  smallest  part  of  its  signification.  At  length 
it  engaged  the  attention  of  Professor  Boekh,  who  thus  notices  it  in  his  most 
learned  work  upon  ancient  Greek  Inscriptions.  <'  Prhnus  edidit  Hughes,  Itin. 
t.  i.  p.  i69.  neminem  doctorum  qui  in  hac  ioscriptione  occupati  erant,  vel 
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minimftm  partem  explicare  narrans.    Nubu  spero  meliut  eemtti."    Whether 
this  UIustriouB  scholar  has  succeeded  in  his  expectations  let  the  reader  judge : 
at  any  rate  his  interpretation  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is  bold.    The  letters  in- 
cluded in  brackets  are  those  which  he  inserts  to  make  the  sense  complete, 
and  wliich  he  supposes  to  have  been  erased  or  broken  from  the  marble. 
[A^JITOvs  wft  6s  tu^iTos  olfi  eT,  fAp/JiTirrw  a"  HBtiK*  icol  tc  Bor«i  icol  K[aAAi. 
icAcia]  Kol  *Ayeurie€a  e^ar^pts  its  ^a[»].    These  emendations  and  insertions 
all  are  defended  with  great  acumen.    Certainly  the  place  where  the  marble  was 
discovered,  in  the  vicinity  of  Delphi,  gives  great  probability  to  his  primary 
conjecture.     He  adopts  the  form    B    for  the  aspirate  and  rejects  from  the  m- 
scription  tlie  digamma  which  it  was  thought   to   contain  ;    though  no  one 
would  have  been  surprised  at  finding  that  ancient  letter  in  this  part  of  Greece 
which  abounded  in  Doric  colouirs,  by  lying  so  near  to  the  very  cradle  of 
that  race.     Few  circumstances  in  Uie  history  of  nations  are  more  remarkable 
than  the  many  and  almost  specific  differences  between  this  race  and  their  great 
kindred  one  of  Ionian  descent ;  differences  which  not  only  distinguished  them 
at  their  origin,  but  accompanied  them  to  the  end  of  their  national  existence. 
It  will  be  suflficient  here  to  specify  a  few.    The  Dorians  were  a  calm,  sedate, 
intrepid  race  of  men,  much  addicted  to  agriculture,  highly  averse  to  a  democratic 
form  of  policy,  but  delighting  rather  in  a  government  of  Elders  :  they  were  of 
a  severe  taste,  as  is  shown  by  the  construction  of  their  temples  and  other 
edifices,  and  their  simple  attire,  which  was  the  mantle  or  xAoTva :  moreover  their 
chief  Deity  was  Apollo.    The  lonians  on  the  contrary  are  always  represented 
as  a  less  noble   race,  factious,    deroocratical   and    tyrannical,  luxurious  tu 
their  tunics  and  flowing  robes,  as  well  as  in  their  edifices,  fickle  as  the  waves 
of  that  ocean  to  which  their  attention  was  constantly  directed,  to  which  they 
owed  their  power,  and  whose  Deity  was  held  by  them  in  the  highest  honour. 
This  contrast  might  be  carried  on,  if  necessary,  to  a  much  greater  length. 
The  author  owes  the  first  hint  of  it  to  the  learned  Professor  Miiller  of  Got- 
tingen  when  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  at  Cambridge  in  1828.    It 
is  well  worthy  of  attention  by  all  who  undertake  to  write  upon  the  ancient 
history  of  Greece.    How  completely  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  do  we  see 
these  two  great  races  or  families  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  how  thoroughly 
are  their  peculiar  qualities  developed  in  that  remarkable  contest. 
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Sepulchre  at  Delphi  on  the  road  to  Crissa. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Next  morning  we  started  at  an  early  hour  to  r^- 
ascend  Parnassus,  having  sent  forward  our  baggage  with 
Demetrio  to  Salona.  We  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  that  gigailtic  mountain  under  a  different  aspect. 
The  frost,  which  in  this  climate  is  very  variable,  had  dis- 
appeared, and  was  succeeded  by  deep  grey  mists,  which 
spread  an  almost  impenetrable  veil  over  its  heights :  as 
we  advanced,  the  gloomy  appearance  of  the  day  in- 
creased, and  heavy  clouds  settling  upon  the  summit, 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  connect  this  ancient  abode  of 
deities  with  the  celestial  regions.  Having  toiled  with 
difficulty  up  the  rugged  paths,  we  dismounted,  and  send- 
ing forward  our  horses  to  the  village,  proceeded  towards 
the  western  point  of  the  great  semicircle,  to  examine  a 
small  Greek  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Elias,  which  stands 
within  the  enclosure  of  an  ancient  temple.  The  walls  of 
this  peribolus   are  of  the   Pseudo-Cyclopean    kmd,  but 
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Wheeler   made    an  egregious   blunder   in   mistaking  it 
for  that  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  in  defiance  of  all  historical 
induction.*    Though  we  may  be  unable  to  discover  which 
was  its   presiding  deity,  the  prospect   from  its  portico 
must  have  been  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world ;  as  it  com- 
manded all  the  splendid  edifices    and   magnificence  of 
Delphi.     Mr.  Cockerell,  whose  mind  is  ever  alive  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  poetry  of  art,  was  so  impressed  with 
the  idea  of  this  imaginary  grandeur,  that  he  remained 
upon  the  spot,  notwithstanding  the  unpromising  appear- 
ance of  the  sky,  to  attempt  with  his  pencil  a  restoration  of 
the  oracular  city.    The  practicability  of  such  a  design 
struck  forcibly  the  mind  of  that  most  interesting  of  modem 
travellers  Dr.  Clarke,  who  has  thus  expressed  his  sentiments 
in  his  own  glowing  language.  ''  There  is  enough  remaining 
to  enable  a  skilful  architect  to  form  an  accurate  plan  of 
Delphi :  but  it  should  be  fitted  to  a  model  of  Parnassus  ; 
for  in  the  harmonious  adjustment  which  was  here  conspi- 
cuous, of  the  works  of  God  and  man,  every  stately  edifice 
and  majestic  pile  constructed  by  human  labour,  were 
made  to  form  a  part  of  the  awful  features  of  the  mountain; 
and   from   whatever  quarter  Delphi  was   approached,  a 
certain  solemn  impression  of  supernatural  agency  must 
have  been  excited,  diffusing  its  influence  over  every  ob- 
ject ;  so  that  the  sanctity  of  the  whole  district  became  a 
saying    throughout    Greece,    and  'ALL    PARNASSUS 
WAS  ACCOUNTED  HOLY.*" 

Leaving  our  friend  to  the  prosecution  of  his  interest- 

*  Perhaps  be  wm  led  to  this  conjecture  by  the  drcumslance  of  the  church 
being  dedicated  to  Him  who  went  ap  to  hearen  in  flame,  and  who  therefore 
in  Greece  ia  often  found  taking  tlie  site  of  Apollo's  temples :  the  ancient  oc- 
cupiers of  many  other  fanes  may  often  be  discovered  by  the  names  of  the 
modem  saints  and  successors :  St  Nicolo  almost  always  succeeds  to  Neptune^ 
and  St.  Micliael,  the  wtxpow^tivos  of  the  present  church,  to  Mercury. 
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ing  task,  Mr.  Parker  smd  myself  proceeded  towards  the 
village.  The  first  object  that  attracted  our  notice  was  a 
fine  semicircular  seat  cut  in  the  rock  by  the  road  side, 
where  the  ancient  Delphians  might  enjoy  the  superb  spec- 
tacle presented  to  their  eyes,  either  at  morning  sacrifice, 
when 

down  the  eastern  cHA  afar 
Hjrperion'B  marcli  they  spied  and  glittering  shafts  of  war, 

or  indulge  in  pleasing  meditation  over  the  scene,  softened 
by  the  shadows  of  evening,  when  the  Parnassian  god  came, 
after  his  diurnal  race  of  splendor,  to  repose  in  his  own 
groves  of  laurel. 

*A4\ios  V  TwtfHOwt^  ihras  icKarifiaiM 

'Xfi6(rtopf  i^pa  8('  AiccaroM  'r§pdms 
'A.p(ini6t  Upas  mri  fiMta  rwerhs  iptft^as, 

OoTi  fun4pa  KovpiHiap  i^  ikoxw^ 
TleSZas  re  ^iXovr  6V  is  Hkvos  Mfia 

Ad^pourt  KOfrdaKiow 
Hocal  wtus  At6s, 

Frag.  Stesich.  ap.  A  then.  1.  xi. 

Here  also  the  modem  pilgrim  as  he  sits  to  view  the  de- 
solation of  this  once  noble  city,  may  people  its  awful  solitude 
with  the  phantoms  of  imagination,  or  as  he  reflects  upon 
the  past  and  conjectures  the  future,  may  console  himself 
for  his  own  misfortunes,  by  considering  the  transient 
splendor  of  all  human  grandeur. 

Mnojono  le  citti,  mnojono  i  regni, 
Copre  i  fasti  e  le  pompe  arena  ed  erba ; 
E  i'  nom  d'  esser  mortal  par  che  si  sdegni. 

From  this  seat  we  diverged  a  little  to  the  left,  among 
the  rocks,  and  entered  a  fine  sepulchral  cavern,  neatly 
excavated,  and  erroneously  called  the  sepulchre  of  Pyr- 
rhus.*     Its  dimensions  are  considerable  and  its  roof  is  cut 

*  Tliis  was  close  to  the  Pjtliian  temple.  Strabo  even  pUu:es  it  within  tlie 
sacred  enclosure — ZtUanntu  V4prf  rtfUpti  rdpos  NtoirroX^/iov.  toI.  L  p.  010. 
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into  the  form  of  an  alcove,  as  also  are  three  deep  sarco- 
phagi which  it  contains :  over  that  facing  the  entrance, 
are  two  niches  for  cinerary  urns,  between  which  appears 
the  head  ef  an  ox  in  high  relief,  similar  to  that  which 
adorns  the  medals  of  Phocis.  These  tombs  are  very  com- 
mon by  the  road  side  near  ancient  cities  :  thus  the  tomb 
of  Alcestis  is  described  by  Euripides : 

'Hufiow  Kor^  leorbi'  iic  wpoamlmh        Alceit.  8i7. 

They  now  afford  refuge  to  mountaineers  and  shepherds, 
and  sometimes  to  banditti :  out  of  similar  receptacles  the 
daemoniacs  in  Scripture  are  represented  as  emerging. 

From  hence  we  passed  through  the  wretched  lanes  of 
Castri  to  the  palace  of  ApoUo ;  which  we  found  so  dark 
and  filthy,  so  full  of  a  corrupted  atmosphere  from  old 
olive  husks  and  the  lees  of  wine,  that  we  made  a  hasty 
retreat  until  a  light  could  be  procured  and  the  place  ven- 
tilated by  the  external  air :  after  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time  our  messenger  returned  with  a  small  wax  taper, 
which  he  had  probably  abstracted  from  some  picture  of 
the  Panagia ;  for  the  only  lights  burned  by  the  poor  in- 
habitants are  dades,  or  slips  of  dry  wood  from  the  fir 
called  pinus  picea.  By  the  faint  glimmering  of  this  taper 
we  began  to  explore  the  recesses  of  a  building  which 
appears  actually  to  have  been  part  of  the  great  Pythian 
temple,  though  now  so  degraded.  The  wall  which 
forms  the  northern  side  has  its  large  blocks  nearly  covered 
with  antique  inscriptions,  those  charms  which  our  clerical 
guide  attributed  to  Genii :  these,  from  the  porous  na- 
ture of  the  stone,  the  corrosion  of  time,  and  accidental 
defacement,  appear  to  defy  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  de- 
cypher  ;  at  least  he  who  attempts  the  work  ought  to  have 
a  better  day,  better  health,  and  longer  tiine  than  fell  to 
my  lot  at  this  period.     After  some  consideration  I  fixed 
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upon  one  that  seemed  to  offer  a  chance  of  success ;  and 
then  I  sat  upon  a  heap  of  filth  in  a  very  painful  posture 
to  copy  it,  whilst  Mr.  Parker  with  great  good-nature  and 
patience  held  the  taper  to  the  stone.  The  characters 
were  so  uncouth,  so  many  were  effaced,  and  the  block 
so  much  decayed,  that  the  document  did  not  prove  so 
satisfactory  as  I  could  have  wished :  but  I  was  unable  to 
re-copy  it  or  to  attempt  another,  since  the  operation  had 
cost  me  already  near  three  hours  of  painful  labour :  still 
it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  discover  in  it  the  name  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  which  strengthens  the  ccMijecture,  that 
we  were  actually  inspecting  a  wall  of  his  cella.  Muti- 
lated as  it  is,  every  thing  connected,  or  supposed  to  be 
connected,  with  this  site  cannot  but  be  interesting.'^ 

APX0NT02  XTPATHFOr  MHN02  HOKIOT 
A  -  -  2  -  M  -  22 ENAEA  -  O  • 

a 

N02  -  .  -  PI  -  A  -  MHN02  HPAKAEIOY  AHEAOTO  AIKAIA 
2TNETAOKEONTX1N  KAI 
TON  TlftN  ATTAS  AOPOSEOT  K  -  -  API2TOMAXOT  Tfl  AOOAAHNI  Tfl 

nr  -  m  ^xibiaet  -  -  -  onaionoma  ap  -  -  n  -  TorENoa  oiko  -  -  nesti 

-  -  MA:8  APPTPIOr  MN  -  N  TPiriNIAAP  -  -  aNRAO  -  -  2  -  .  mXTET- 
SEAPXfiTieE-   HAN 

TONANEY EAEYOEPANE  -  -  AE  -  -  MENKAIANEIAHnXON  AHO  OA 

TON  HANTA  XPONON NIEPAiaTH  -  RATA  TON  NO- 

MON  -  -  AIK  -  -  ATAT05  TMBO  -  -  ON  ABHN  A^T  -  -  rE03|  AM«UET:e 
MAFT  -  P  .  NAYBEIN02  KAAAI2TPAT02  AEBISEOS  AAM02EN02  AM- 
♦IXSEIS 

A?aniAATV  -  .  KAIOX 

Of  this  fragment  it  might  be  imprudent  to  attempt  a 
literal  translation :  but  when  I  consider  the  state  of  the 
tablet,  and  the  trouble  of  transcribing  it,  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised that  so  much  sense  can  be  elicited. 

*  Upon  a  reference  to  the  fourth  Tolume  of  Stuart*s  Antiquities  latelj  pub- 
lished, I  find  that  this  plac^  was  considered  by  that  traveller  as  part  of  the 
identical  temple  of  Apollo.    Journal*  p.  vii. 
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We  have  the  month  Pokius  mentioned,  and  the  archon- 
8hip  of  Strategus :  also  the  month  Heracleius,  when  a 
lady  named  Diceea,  with  the  consent  of  her  sons  Doro- 
theus  and  Aristomachus  sold  to  the  temple  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  what  appear  to  be  one  or  more  slaves,  for  the 
sum  of  three  minee  of  silver,  the  bargain  being  made  ac- 
cording to  law :  witnesses  Nauxeinus,  Callistratus,  Dex- 
itheus,  and  Damosenus,  citizens  of  Amphissa. 

If  the  reader  be  satisfied  that  we  have  here  discovered 
the  site  of  this  most  celebrated  of  all  pagan  shrines,  he 
may  not  be  displeased  if  we  enter  into  a  concise  history 
of  it. 

The  most  ancient  temple,  according  to  Pausanias,  was 
formed  in  the  shape  of  a  rustic  cot,  or  cabin,  with  twisted 
laurel-branches  brought  fh)m  the  vale  of  Temp6 :  pro- 
bably a  sacred  grove  was  all  the  Delphic  shrine  at  first. 

The  second  was  reported  by  the  Delphians  to  have 
been  constructed  by  bees,  of  the  wax  and  wings  of  these 
little  insects.*  This  strange  account,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, puzzled  every  body ;  and  Pausanias  says  that 
some  tried  to  reconcile  it  with  probability,  by  supposing 
that  the  name  of  the  architect  was  Pteras,  and  others 
that  the  material  of  which  it  was  constructed  was  a 
species  of  grass  growing  upon  the  mountain  called  Pteris : 
for  my  own  part  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  these  bees 
(Melissse)  were  people  who  introduced  certain  foreign 
rites,  and  that  the  word  MiXiway  having  two  signifi- 
cations, one  of  which  is  that  of  a  bee,  gave  rise  to  this 
curious  error.f 

*  *Airb  rov  lenpov  rmv  MtKtao&if  Koi  U  mrtpSv.  ThU  temple  U  called  Uri' 
patw  bj  Strabo,  but  the  accomit  it  considered  by  bim  fabulous,  as  it  deaerres. 
Vol.  i.  p.  610. 

t  Such  in  all  probability  were  the  Mi\i<r<rai,  or  beea  which  are  said  to  hare 
noMriahed  Jupiter  in  the  Idean  caTcm :  and  auch  the  Meliasc  or  priesteaaea  of 
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The  third  temple  was  said  to  have  been  of  brass^  the 
workmanship  of  Vulcan.  This  in  all  probability  was  an 
edifice  similar  to  those  which  are  called  the  treasuries  of 
Atreus  at  Mycenee^  the  chamber  of  Danae^  or  the  temple 
of  Minerva  ChalcioDcos  at  Lacedsemon ;  which  Pausanias 
himself  hints  at,  whilst  he  rejects  the  story  of  Vulcan 
and  the  female  statues  which  sang  melodiously  upon  the 
roof.*  The  mode  of  its  destruction  was  uncertain,  being 
according  to  some  accounts  engulfed  in  an  hiatus  of  the 
earth,  according  to  others  consumed  by  fire ! 

Large  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  disposed  in  the  Cyclopean 
style  of  architecture,  formed  materials  for  the  fourth 
temple,  which  was  built  under  the  surperintendence  of 
the  great  Trophonius  and  Agamedes,  men,  as  Pausanias 

Ceres  Aifo<  K  obit  iirh  myrhs  f!9»p  ^p4owri  M^Ai(r<rai.  Vid.  Ecek.  Spanli. 
Oltsenr.  in  Callim.  t.  ii.  p.  110.  Theocritus  inTokes  Proserpine  byname, 
MfXirSScY,  Idyll,  zv.  04.  on  which  his  Scholiast  reroaiks  8t&  th  r^  irtdpas 
tdnris  Kid  rris  A^rfrpos  fuXiffffos  Xiynr^at,  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by 
the  words  of  Pausanias,  who  says  that  Apollo  sent  off  this  temple  to  his 
friends  the  Hyperboreans :  this  looks  like  an  extension  of  certain  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  religion.  The  old  story  of  the  two  doyes,  which,  being  sent  out 
by  Jupiter,  settled  at  Dodona  and  the  temple  of  Hammon  in  Lybia,  is  ac- 
counted for  in  a  similar  manner,  the  word  ircXci^  signifying  not  only  a  doTe, 
but  an  old  woman — ^the  priestess  or  prophetess  of  the  shrine.  It  appears  from 
Pindar,  that  the  Pythian  priestess  herself  was  called  Melissa  (M^Aiova).  Vid. 
Pyth.  Od.  iv.  t.  106.  A  similar  mistake  to  this  of  the  Bee-Temple  existed 
with  regard  to  the  altar  of  Apollo  Cameios  in  Sparta,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  built  of  horns :  the  fact  is  that  the  Hebrew  word  yip  (km  or  kani)  from 
which  our  Celtic  tumulus  the  Cam  is  derived,  signifies,  naturally  enough,  both 
a  horn  and  a  hill.  Apollo's  rites  at  Delphi  came  from  the  Hyperboreans, 
and  the  Hyperboreans  are  very  satisfactorily  shown  to  have  been  Celts,  by  Mr. 
G.  Higgins,  in  his  ingenious  work  upon  the  Celtic  Druids. 

*  xp^t^ 

KiiXtfiovii,  Find.  Fmg.  ex  Paran.  1. 

Probably  however  he  took  tlie  poet's  expression  too  literally,  as  he  might 
only  mean  that  statues  stood  in  the  attitude  of  singers. 
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reports,  well  skilled  in  raising  temples  for  gods  and 
palaces  for  kings.*  This  is  the  temple  smig  by  Homer 
and  celebrated  for  its  wealth  even  in  those  early  times  : 

OifV  &ra  xdXms  ovihs  i^f/firopos  irrhs  i4py^i,f 

It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  first  year  of  the  68th 
Olympiad.  J 

The  last  and  most  splendid  edifice,  that  celebrated  Py- 
thian temple  which  remained  entire  in  the  days  of  Pau- 
sanias,  was  built  by  contract  for  three  hundred  talents, 
under  a  decree  of  the  Amphictyonic  council  about  513 
years  B.C.  A  fourth  part  of  this  sum  was  imposed  upon 
the  Delphians ;  upon  which  occasion  they  sent  emissaries 
through  various  nations  to  beg  contributions,  just  as  some 
monasteries  do  in  the  present  day  for  the  support  of  their 
establishments.  The  most  magnificent  donation  which 
they  received  was  from  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis.  The 
contractors  for  this  building  were  the  Alcmseonidee,  a 
celebrated  and  noble  family  of  Athens  who  had  fled  from 
their  native  city  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidse  : 
the  architect  employed  was  a  Corinthian  named  Spin- 
tharus.  Being  possessed  of  great  wealth,  they  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  bare  terms  of  the  contract,  but 
lavished  large  sums  in  the  decoration  of  the  edifice,  con- 
structing its  front  of  Parian  marble  instead  of  that  Porine 


•  Bceot.  c.  ST. 

t  This,  according  to  Homer,  if  the  Hymn  to  Apollo  be  an  Homeric  com- 
position, waa  the  first  Temple  built  at  Delphi. 

*as  ffiV^  Zi4eriK€  09fMt\ia  *oifios  *K'w6KkM¥ 
Ehpia  Koi  fAd\a  ficucph.  itafiir€p4s'  abri^  iw*  tUtrots 
tJXvop  ol^  %9nK€  Tpoip^ptos  ^8*  'A^c^^s, 
rU§s  'Epyitunff  ^Aoc  ifioMdrotei  ewtcru  1.  204. 

t  AiiTOfidrvs  Koreicch}.     Hcruil.  I.  ii.  c.  180. 
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stone  or  tuffa^  which  was  employed  in  the  remainder.* 
Hence  it  is  that  Pindar  takes  occasion  to  praise  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  Athenian  people. 

Hiffmai  yhp  itohitai  \Ayos  SfuKu 
*Ep€xfi4os  hffr&¥,  *iiiriKKmv,  oi  Tt6p  yt  96fioy  TlvBm  Ua 
Bcairhw  Ircv^oy.  Py.  Od.  vii. 

This  generosity  however  was  by  no  means  so  disinter- 
ested as  it  may  appear  at  first;  the  venal  oracle  now 
spoke  as  they  directed,  and  every  Spartan  who  came  to 
consult  it,  was  enjoined,  as  by  the  voice  of  Heaven,  to 
expel  the  PisistratidaB  from  Athens. 

The  description  of  this  celebrated  temple  in  Pausanias 
is  very  scanty,  nor  is  the  deficiency  supplied  by  any  other 
authors:  we  are  left  therefore  to  draw  our  conclusions 
from  incidental  remarks  scattered  through  their  writings. 

Its  form  was  a  rectangular  parallelogram,  of  the  Doric 
order  of  architecture,  surrounded  with  a  peristyle,  hypae- 
thral  like  the  Parthenon  and  other  Grecian  temples  of 
great  magnitude  and  splendor.  We  are  incidentally 
made  acquainted  with  this  latter  fact  by  Justin,  who, 
in  describing  the  assault  of  Delphi  by  the  Gauls,  intro- 
duces the  priests  declaring  that  they  saw  Apollo  himself 
descend  into  his  shrine  through  the  hypaBthral,  or  open 
part  of  the  roof.f  That  it  was  turned  east  and  west  we 
may  safely  infer  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  being 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  which  of  course  would  face 

*  This  Poiine  stone  or  tuffa  seems  to  have  been  much  used  in  Greece.  The 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  and  the  foandations  of  the  treasaries  there,  were 
bnilt  of  it  according  to  Pausanias,  L  t.  c.  10.  ri,  c.  19.  It  was  cut  in  the 
neighboQihood,  for  that  author  applies  the  epithet  iwtx^ptos  to  it.  Pliny  thus 
describes  it:  **  Pario  similis  candore  et  dnritia,  minus  tamen  ponderotus  qui 
Poms  Tocatur.*'    N.  H.  lib.  xxxrii.  c«  17. 

t  Per  culmiuis  aperta  fastigia.    lib.  zxiv.  c.  8. 
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the  rising  and  the  setting  sun :  but  such  an  inference  is 
more  than  strengthened  by  the  sculpture  that  adorned  its 
pediments ;  one  of  which  contained  the  statues  of  Diana, 
Latona,  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  the  other  the  utting  $un 
with  Bacchus  and  his  Thyades:*  this  will  be  decisive 
with  all  those  who  have  studied  Grecian  architecture, 
who  know  that  propriety  was  its  very  soul,  and  that  such 
a  deviation  from  this  rule  would  never  have  been  tole- 
rated, as  that  of  placing  the  setting  sun  in  any  position 
but  a  western  pediment.  The  statuary  was  Praxias  an 
Athenian,  and  pupil  of  Calamis,  who  dying  before  they 
were  completed,  Androsthenes,  an  Athenian  also,  and 
pupil  of  Eucadmus,  brought  the  work  to  a  conclusion. 
Upon  the  architrave  was  suspended  golden  armour ;  Per- 
sian shields,  trophies  of  the  Marathonian  field  by  the 
Athenians;  and  the  arms  of  conquered  Gauls  by  the 
people  of  ^tolia.+  Probably  there  were  statues  properly 
disposed  within  the  peribolus,  and  amongst  them  that  of 
Minerva,  who  is  invoked  by  the  Pythia  amongst  the  pe- 
culiar deities  of  the  place,  in  the  prologue  of  the  £u- 
menides.j: 

The  metopes  seem  to  have  been  adorned  with  very 
beautiful  sculpture  representing  the  labours  of  Hercules 
and  the  adventures  of  Bellerophon :  some  of  these  spirited 
compositions  are  pointed  out  by  Ion  to  the  admiring 
chorus ;  the  Theban  hero,  for  instance,  slaying  the  Ler- 
neean  hydra  with  a  golden  harp^,§  assisted  by  lolaus  the 

•  Paustn.  Phoc.  c.  19.  8. 

t  Pausan.  Fboc.  c.  zix.  S. — ^Tliis  paBBage  of  PausaDins  tends  very  roach  to 
'strengthen  the  conjecture  of  those  who  attribute  to  a  similar  cause  the  nume- 
rous holes  which  appear  in  the  nrcliitrare  of  the  Parthenon. 

t  As  she  is  here  styled  tlpovala,  this  may  possibly  account  for  the  mistake  of 
calling  her  temple  at  Delphi  that  of  Minerra  Upovcua  (as  if  it  serred  as  a 
portico  to  that  of  Apollo)  instead  of  Tlpovoia, 

§  An  instrument  to  which  the  modern  alaghan  of  the  Turks  bears  some  re- 
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companion  of  his  labours,'^  and  Bellerophon  upon  his 
winged  Pegasus  in  the  act  of  destroying  the  fire-breath- 
ing ChimsBra.     From  these  subjects  he  turns  their  at- 
tention to  the  gigantomachia^  or  battle  of  the  giants^ 
"  upon  the  walls."     No  doubt  therefore  this  was  a  frieze 
which  encircled  the  exterior  of  the  cella^  just  as  that  of 
the  Parthenon  was  decorated  by  the  Panathenaic  pro- 
cession.   The  spirited  manner  of  its  execution  is  plainly 
deducible  from  the  animated  description  of  lon^  as  well 
as  from  the  frequent  expressions  of  surprise,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  recognition  of  characters  by  the  chorus. 
The  subjects  peculiarly  noted   are — Enceladus  subdued 
by  the  invincible  spear  of  Minerva,  Jupiter  hurling  his 
red-hot  thunderbolt  against  the    gigantic   Mimas,   and 
Bacchus  with  his  ivy-bound  thyrsus  destroying  another 
of  the  Titanic  monsters.f    Over  the  entrance  of  the  pro- 
naos,  which  was  closed  by  ponderous  and  magnificent 
doors,j:  that  mysterious  and  perplexing  monosyllable  EI 
(IF)§  appeared,  upon  which  Plutarch  has  lefl  us  a  long 
and  ingenious  treatise. 

semblance ;  it  is  a  short  sword  with  a  falcated  point  tamed  inwards ;  this  of 
Hercales  was  probably  a  double  one,  tliat  it,  having  two  curred  points, 
one  turning  in  and  the  other  out ;  from  the  expression  "  XP^^*  ipwais." 
Ion  193. 

• U 

Kotwobs  aip6fi9Pos  w6po¥S 

Atos  waiXl  ffVFOtrrXti.    Ion  19S. 

t  If  this  temple  was  adorned,  as  it  would  appear  from  Pliny,  by  the  pencil 
of  Polygnotus,  it  must  hare  been  the  most  saperb  spectacle  in  the  world.  Vid. 
Nat.  H.  1.  xxzT.  c.  9.  "  Hie  Delphis  .£dem  praxit.**  It  is  possible  that 
Pliny  may  hare  mistaken  the  temple  for  the  Lesche  which  was  full  of  his 
paintings.    Pausan.  x.  c.  25. 

t  Ion  79^  From  the  expression  in  the  same  play,  1.  516,  *'  rSt^V  iuto6ofuy 
wK&v  AOmON  *'  we  may  conjecture  that  they  were  made  of  bronse. 

^  Mr.  Godfrey  Iliggins  in  his  Celtic  Druids  (p.  197.)  suggests  a  solution  of 
this  difficult  word,  by  supposing  that  it  should  be  read  from  right  to  left,  and 
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The  pronaos^  or  vestibule  of  the  cella,  was  inscribed 
with  those  well-known  aphorisms  of  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece  ;  each  of  whom  came  in  person  to  dedicate  this 
concentrated  essence  of  his  moral  investigations  to  the 
Pythian  god.  It  contained  a  statue  of  Homer  in  bronze^ 
and  at  one  corner  stood  a  very  fine  silver  vase  capable 
of  containing  six  hundred  amphorae^  the  work  of  the  Sa- 
mian  Theodoras,  one  of  the  early  offerings  of  CrcESus,  in 
which  the  Delphians  mixed  their  wine  at  the  festival 
called  Theophanise.  The  cella  itself  contained  an  altar 
of  Neptune  the  original  possessor  of  the  oracle,  and  an- 
other at  which  Neoptolemus  the  son  of  Achilles  was 
slain:  this  part  of  the  temple  was  adorned  with  the 
statues  of  Two  Fates,  the  place  of  the  third  being  occu- 
pied by  those  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  each  surnamed 
Moeragetes,  or  "  Leader  of  the  Fates:"  here  also  stood 
Pindar's  iron  chair,  from  whence  the  poet  used  to  deliver 
his  sublime  odes  in  honour  of  Apollo,  at  the  Pythian 
games  ;  also  another  monument  of  extreme  interest, 
a  record  of  the  immortal  victory  gained  by  the  united 
states  of  Greece  over  the  Persians  at  Platsea :  it  was  a 
brazen  pillar  formed  by  the  interlacing  folds  of  three 
serpents,  whose  projecting  heads  supported  a  golden  tri- 
pod. This  latter  ornament  was  converted  into  plunder 
by  the  Phocians  in  the  sacred  war ;  but  the  supporting 
pillar  is  to  be  seen  at  this  very  day  in  the  hippodrome, 
or  atmeidan,  of  Constantinople,  where  it  was  conveyed, 
together  with  numberless  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  by  , 

that  it  was  nothing  hot  the  Hebrew  it  i.  e.  the  self-existent  He,  the  God  Jah, 
Iah»  or  Ia«.  Bat  had  this  been  so,  it  could  not  hare  escaped  the  notice  of 
Plutarch ;  or  rather  he  never  could  have  mistaken  it  for  the  word  £|  inas- 
much as  it  would  certainly  hare  been  written  accordmg  to  the  ancient  fashion 
thus  31'  ^  ^^  ^^^®  abundant  proof  from  ancient  monuments.  If  it  was 
written  in  the  Archaic  manner  no  doubt  it  appeared  thus  13^  or  Plutarch 
never  would  have  takeo  it  for  If. 
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that  great  despoiler  of  Grecian  cities  Constantine,  to  adorn 
his  new  capital.  The  common  people  regard  it  as  the 
work  of  an  enchanter^  who  placed  it  there,  like  the  brazen 
serpent  of  Moses,  to  secure  the  citizens  from  the  bite  of 
those  reptiles.* 

The  adytum  of  the  cella,  or  the  most  sacred  place,  was 
impervious  to  vulgar  eyes,t  being  entered  only  by  the 
Pythia  and  the  priests  of  the  temple.  In  this  solemn 
sanctuary  stood  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  Pythian  Apollo ; 
Pausanias  says  it  was  of  gold,  though  if  the  lin^s  of 
Callimachus  allude,  as  his  commentators  suppose,  to  this 
statue,  its  robes  and  ornaments  alone  were  of  that  metal ; 
but  even  this  would  justify  the  expression  of  Pausanias. 
It  is  thus  described  by  the  Alexandrian  poet. 

Xpvffta  r^  *ir6WMyt,  r6  r*  Mvrhy  f|  r*  ixirropwU, 
"H  rt  \6pfri,  t6  i'  iffifia  rh  A^iertov,  fj  tc  ^aphfni' 

Ka/  TC  iroXurr^onof.    Tlv^Hapi  re  rcK^fNua.     Hj  ni.  A  poll.  S3. 

Whether  the  Apollo  Belvidere  be  a  copy  from  this  statue 
or  not  it  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  the  first  authorities 
of  this  kingdom,  and  of  all  Europe,  have  decided  that  it 

*  One  of  the  enrliest  modem  frayellers  who  gives  an  accouat  of  this  iMOfni- 
«ieiit  is  TbonMS  Smitli,  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  a  small  Latin 
tract,  styled  Constantinopoleos  brevis  Notitia,  Oxford  1674.  His  words  are 
•3  follow :  "  In  eodem  circo  prope  extat  colamna  serpentina  ex  wrt,  concavo 
et  torsili  facta :  ad  cxtremom  antem  illim  scapi  tria  oolla  capitaque  paribos 
interrallit  inter  se  dissociata  quasi  exsilinnt  inque  aaodtim  trianguli  emicanc 
Hsnc  oliaa  ab  aliqno  mago  (forte  Apollonio  Tyanensi,  qtiem  Bjsantii  aliquan- 
CiUinn  raansisse  constat)  sub  pecoHari  sidenim  aspectu,  qno  inelins  a  serpen- 
t«m  noxis  infestatiunibusque  hi^c  cognate  imagine  orbs  moniretur,  provt  sen- 
debat  credala  nimis  antiqnitas,  elaboratam  fiiisse,  a  verisiniili  parum  ablodit.*' 
p.  119. 

t  A  troop  of  sacred  women  called  vp6<nnKoi  ywaiiuf  (Eurip.  Ion  61S) 
seem  to  have  been  arrsngird  i<ottnd  the  temple  to  keep  off  the  prufiine.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  permitted  to  enter  die  adytum,  bat  onJy  alone  without 
VOL*.    I.  2    B 
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is  a  copy*  Although  mutilated,  the  attitude  has  always 
been  supposed  by  the  best  judges  to  be  that  which  we 
should  expect  from  the  deity  of  the  Pythian  shrine,  just 
after  he  has  discharged  his  fatal  arrow  at  the  serpent 
Python ;  a  conjecture  strengthened  by  that  dignified 
vengeance  which  animates  the  countenance  without  dis- 
torting it.  We  learn  from  Sozomen  that  the  original 
statue  was  carried  from  its  shrine  by  Constantine  the 
Great  to  his  new  city,  where  it  perhaps  shared  the  same 
fate  as  the  other  beautifrd  monuments  of  ancient  art, 
when  Constantinople  was  sacked  by  the  barbarians  of 
the  West.  Many  of  these  however  were  destroyed  long 
before  that  time,  when  the  Lausian  Palace,  which  Ce- 
drenus  says  contained  the  famous  Cnidian  Venus,  was 
consumed  by  fire  about  the  year  475.  Soon  after  this, 
in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a  still  greater  loss  of  statues 
and  other  precious  remains  of  ancient  art  ensued,  when 
that  magnificent  building  called  the  Zeusippus  was  in 
like  manner  destroyed.f 
The  adytum  contained  that  deep  oracular  chasm  whence 

his  attendants,  who  listened  in  the  ooter  apartment,  He,  like  Philoinelus, 
forced  the  Pytbia  to  ascend  the  tripod,  and  converted  her  remonstrance  against 
his  violence  into  an  oracular  response.  'Es  tk  rov  vtulv  rh  itrttrdro,  irapicurt  re 
is  atnrh  hhiyov,  (l^ge  hhiyott)  ko)  xP*^^  *kic6KKimtos  tr^pov  tuyaXiM  tu^dmercu, 
Phoc.  c.  xxiv.  4. 

*  Mr.  Flazman  thought  the  Apollo  Belvidere  was  a  copy  from  the  bronse 
■tstue  of  Apollo  Alexicacos  at  Athens,  the  work  of  Calamis  (see  Report  on 
t)ie  Elgin  Marbles,  p.  7S).  Even  this  might  have  been  a  representation  of 
the  Pjthian  deity,  whom  the  Athenians  reckoned  among  their  Dii  Patrii,  bj 
whom  they  swore  under  the  title  of  warp^s  (Jul.  Poll.  1.  viii.  c.  10.)  whose 
sacrifices  at  Delphi  Demosthenes  caib  rhs  mr/t^as  Bvaitu  iw  AtX^Zs,  and  who 
according  to  iEschylus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Eumenides,  was  led  in  great 
pomp  by  the  Athenians  to  take  possession  of  his  Delphic  shrine  on  his  way 
from  Delos.  Moreover  tliis  very  staiue  was  made  on  account  of  a  successful 
application  to  the  Pythian  oracle.     Pans.  Att.  c.  iii.  3. 

f  Cedreo.  Hist.  Compend.  p.  S69. 
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the  mephitic  afflatus  issued  ;*  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
railing  {tgiyxi^,  Ion.  1321.)  and  its  narrow  orifice  covered 
by  a  lofty  tripod,  on  which  the  miserable  Pythia  was 
seated,  and  often  forcibly  held  down  by  the  chief  priests, f 

*  "Oi^oi  x^Morof  ^1'  To^y  Tf  rrfiry  Kaft  tw  km  vvv  tow  2cpov  rb  icoXoii- 
fterDv  "ASvroir.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  xvi.  c.  26.  It  would  seem  that  the  ancient  ady- 
tum remained  in  the  new  temple  from  the  following  passage  of  Steph.  Byzant. 
(in  voce  AcA^l) ;  Tk  iZtnov  4k  itivr%  KarwK€6cur$at  \lBwv,  Kpyoy  'Ayofiifiovs 
KoH  Tpo^Aov.  The  opinion  of  the  philosophic  Plinj  concerning  this  and  si- 
milar exhalations  is  most  carious  and  ludicrous.  "  Quibus  in  rebos  quid  pos- 
sit  slind  causae  afferre  mortalium  qubpiam*  qusm  diffusas  per  omne  natune 
tubinde  atiter  atque  aliter  NUMEN  ERUMPENS  V*  N.  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  9S. 
What  a  different  story  now  can  the  commonest  chymist  tell ! 

t  These  priests  seem  to  hare  been  selected  by  lot  from  the  first  families 
of  Delphi,  and  to  have  sat  round  the  enclosure  of  the  chasm,  crowned  with 
laurel. 

— icKtiaiov  Odffffowri  rptiroiof,  S  ^4y€, 

AtX^wv  iipurrM  ots  iitK'tipwffw  iriXos,  Ion  415. 

They  were  called  xpo^^rni  (or  prophets);  tliey  received  the  questions  of 
applicants,  and  returned  the  .answers  when  arranged  :  they  were  assisted  by 
£▼6  of  an  inferior  order  called  Scriot  (or  the  sanctified)  who  immolated  the 
victims  after  a  careful  inspection ;  at  the  installation  of  each  a  sacrifice  called 
iffunifp  was  offered.  (Vid.  Plutarch,  in  Quiest.  Gr»c.)  In  this  adytum  a 
sacred  fire  was  constantly  kept  burning  and  guarded  with  uncommon  vigi« 
lance,  like  that  of  Minerya  at  Athens  and  Vesta  at  Rome  :  Plutarch  in  his 
treatise  de  £1  mentions  it  as  matter  of  curious  inquiry  why  this  fire  should  be 
supplied  with  no  other  materials  except  the  pinus  picea  (ixdrri)  thinking  tliat 
some  obscure  mystery  was  concealed  under  this  practice  as  well  as  that  of 
exhibiting  the  statues  of  only  two  Fates,  of  using  the  laurel  alone  for  fumiga* 
rion,  of  admitting  no  woman  to  approach  the  tripod,  and  of  using  the  tripod 
itMlf.  Perhaps  Virgil  will  give  us  the  reason  of  the  la»t-mentioned  custom 
when  he  says  *'  nomero  Deus  impare  gaudet."  Ec.  viii.  75. :  in  fact  the  system 
of  triads  may  be  traced  through  almost  all  the  various  religions  of  the  world. 
Jf  the  sacred  fire  was  by  chance  extinguished,  it  could  only  be  rekindled  from 
the  sun.  The  adycum  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  called  the  omphalos  (or 
l»Mff6itjpaKot  k<nla),  as  Delphi  itself  is  frequently  styled  the  omphalos  or  navel 
of  the  earth.  The  reason  of  this  seems  impossible  to  be  determined.  When 
its  origin  was  forgotten,  the  story  feigned  for  the  purpose  made  Jupiter  send 
out  two  eagles,  one  fiom  the  east  and  the  other  from  the  west,  to  determine 
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until  she  uttered  horrible  ravings  and  discordant  sounds 
(ip,pt,tTpa  xa\  Afji,tTpa)  which  the  poets  of  the  temple,  kept 
for  that  especial  purpose,  arranged  in  hexameters  and  de- 
livered to  their  deluded  votaries.  On  the  top  of  this  tri- 
pod was  a  frame  or  seat,  called  the  Cortina  (in  Greek 
2Kf«4j)*  which  is  sometimes  put  for  the  oracle  itself : 

Cortinaque  reddidit  imo 
Hanc  adjto  rocem,  pavefactaque  pectora  movit. 

Ov.  Met.  XT.  636. 

There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  peculiar  dress  appro- 
priated to  the  prophetic  personage  as  is  plainly  intimated 
by  jEschylus,  Agam.  1279.  This  no  doubt  may  be  seen 
on  ancient  monuments.  The  furious  transport  excited  in 
the  priestess  by  the  mephitic  gas  is  thus  forcibly  por- 
trayed by  Lucan : 

Bacchatur  demoDs  aliena  per  antram 

Colla  ferens,  vittasqae  Dei,  Pboebeaque  serta 
Erectis  discussa  comis,  per  inania  templi 


the  middle  of  the  earth ;  the  birds  met  at  Delphi,  Sn  mrmorj  of  which  a 
acnlptured  marble  in  shape  of  a  navel  called  l^/t^oAos  was  fixed  up  in  the 
temple,  upon  which,  according  to  Strabo  (1.  iz.)  two  figures  of  eagles  were 
seen  perched.  (See  also  Pausan.  x,  c.  16.)  Bat  the  Greek  historians  did 
not  consider  that  this  same  appellation  was  given  to  numerous  other  spots 
in  the  world;  as  for  instance  to  Calypso's  Isle,  (Od.  A.  50.)  to  Pa* 
phos  (Hesjch.  in  voce),  to  a  place  in  Peloponnesus,  (Pausan.  ii.  c.  IS.  7.) 
and  to  another  in  Crete  (Diod.  Sic.  t.  i.  p.  S86).  I  suspect  therefore  that  it 
has  some  connexion  with  the  ahcient  rites  of  oriental  superstition.  A  Laurel 
seems  to  have  grown  near  the  orifice  of  the  chasm  like  the  sacred  olive  called 
ndyiev^s  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Folias  at  Athens,  and  to  have  shaded  the 
tripod  ;  the  violent  concussion  of  its  branches  was  thought  to  denote  the 
presence  of  the  Deity. 

Cftw  6  r&  *it6\Xmros  itnUrwn  Sd^ycyos  8pvn(.  Call.  Hy .  ApolL  i. 
Laurel  branches  were  also  entwined  round  the  tripod  and  the  sacred  enclosure, 
whence  Euripides  calls  the  adytum  8a^m699|  yiaXa  and  .£schyIo8  «oA«0rf^ 
fivx^*    See  also  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Plut.'S9. 

*  'It  M  UvBla  M  rptwoios  KoBrifUpii  -xpWM^i'  KdKnrm  tk  rh  fi4pos,  #r  f 
mt^iTTCtt,  HXfiLos.  Schol.  in  Arist.  Plut.9^ 
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Andpiti  cerrice  rotat,  spargitque  Taganti 
Obst&ntes  tripodas,  magnoque  ezttstuat  ignc, 
Iratum  te,  Phoebe,  ferens. 


Sprnnea  tunc  piimam  rabies  vesana  per  ora 
Effluit,  et  gemitua,  et  anbelo  daia  meatu 
Marmora :  tunc  naoestua  Tastia  nlulatua  in  antria, 
Eztremseque  aonant,  domita  jam  firgine,  vocea.    L.  ▼.  160. 

Before  ascending  the  tripod  she  bathed  in  the  water  of 
Castalia,  crowned  herself  with  laurel^  chewed  its  leaves 
to  increase  the  inspiration,*  and  drank  the  prophetic  wa- 
ter of  Cassotis,  which  seems  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
fountain  by  a  subterranean  duct  into  the  cella.t  A  large 
quantity  of  embroidered  tapestry  was  kept  in  this  temple, 
pieces  of  which,  called  pepli,  were  used  probably  to  sepa- 
rate the  pronaos  from  the  cell,  and  the  cell  from  the  ady- 
tum, to  cover  the  statues  and  altars,  and  serve  perhaps 
for  an  awning  over  the  hypaBthral  part  of  the  edifice.  Eu- 
ripides gives  a  fine  description  of  this  tapestry  in  his  Ion : 
some  of  it  was  said  to  have  been  presented  to  the  temple 
by  Hercules  from  the  spoils  of  the  Amazons,  representing 
a  splendid  view  of  the  celestial  hemisphere :  upon  the 
rest  appeared,  among  other  subjects,  naval  combats  be- 
tween Greeks  and  barbarians,  battles  of  the  Centaurs  and 
LapithsB,  chases  of  the  stag  and  the  lion,  and  Cecrops, 
half-man  and  half-serpent,  together  with  his  daughters.  J 

'  These  treasures,  as  well  as  the  temple  itself,  were  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  oedituus  or  officer  (called  xgvo-o- 

*  Aa^nf^dyMy  ^IfioJ^w  4k  Xatfi&p  Sweu  Lycoph.  See  alao  Lucian  in  bia 
Accuaat.  4  irp6fuan'is  wtowra  rov  hpov  vdfioTos,  Koi  tuurofUyTi  r^s  Ad^nyf  Koi 
rhf  rptwoia  ff^uratUmit  &c. 

t  Paut.  I.  c.  24,  5. 

%  Some  of  tbia  lapeatry  waa  the  work  of  Helicon,  a  Tory  celebrated  artifi- 
cer, and  waa  inacribed  with  the  following  epigram  : 

itirrvM  $€Oirf<rlfiv  Tlah\iis  ^fv|e  x<^*^'      Atlien.  Ub.il.  c.  9. 
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49Aa^,  9aa^oXa^  or  wfatxic^)  who  was  bound  by  a  row  of 
continence,  lived  and  >lept  in  the  temple,  sweeping  it 
crery  morning  at  sun-rise  with  laurel  boughs,  and  wash- 
ing it  with  Ca.stalian  water,  adorning  the  Testibnle 
with  garlands,  filling  the  lustral  res^eb  tx^iiparri^)  and 
driving  away  with  his  bow  and  arrows  the  birds  that  <^une 
to  settle  on  the  sacred  edifice.* 

The  whole  temple  with  its  sacred  ground  (or  rip^w^) 
wa«  surrounded  by  a  large  peribolus  or  enclosure,  firom 
which  avenues  led  to  different  parts  of  the  city  ;f  and 
adjoining  it  was  that  splendid  theatre  in  which  the  cele- 
brated musical  contests  at  the  Pythian  games  were  held.^ 
Within  the  court  of  the  peribolus  were  the  habitations  of 
priests  and  guardians  of  the  shrine,  the  lustral  vessels 
into  which  laurel  boughs  were  dipped  for  the  purpose  of 
sprinkling  the  suppliants,  and  those  celebrated  thesauri, 
or  treasuries,  belonging  to  the  different  states  of  Greece, 
which  were  filled  with  the  most  costly  works  of  art,  highly 
curious  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  early  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Greece.  These  treasuries  were  not  subterranean, 
as  some  have  supposed,  like  those  of  Atreus,  but  rather 
like  others  at  Olympia,  which  were  raised  upon  abasement 
of  stone. §  The  offerings  which  they  contained  were  de- 
dicated to  the  Pythian  god  and  the  glory  of  the  nation 
which  sent  them,  being  distinctly  marked  and  kept,  for 
the  most  part,  each  in  its  own  national  thesaurus.  ||     In 

*  loo.  S16. 112. 146. 106,  &c. 

t  PauMn.  X.  c.  8.  and  c.  S2. 

t  ntptfi6Kov  di  rod  Upov  $4arpw  tx*rm,  9car  &|ioir.     Paus.  z.  c.  S2. 

^  'Ev2  raOrns  8^  lepnirTSos  €lai¥  ol  Biiaavpot,  ica$6.  ^  icai  ip  AcA^Ir  'EAX^mvv 
riyh  hrotttvarro  rf  *Kic6KKmih  $ii<ravpo6s.  L.  vi.  c.  19.  1. 

n  I  am  rather  aurprised  that  Mr.  Mitford,  in  hia  admirable  Hiatoiy  of 
Greece,  ahould  coDsider  these  thesauri  as  banks  for  the  preserration  of  na- 
tional property.  I  have  consulted  many  authors,  but  have  looked  in  Tain  for 
a  confirmation  of  such  an  opinion.    The  treasures  contained  in  tliese  cells  are 
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very  early  ages  these  consisted  of  ornamental  vases  and 
tripods  of  brass :  Gyges^  King  of  Lydia,  set  the  example 
of  dedicating  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  The  great  wealth 
of  the  Delphic  temple,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  these 
offerings,  and  is  noted  even  by  Homer  (II.  i.  404.)  excited 
the  cupidity  of  lawless  plunderers  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, national  and  foreign,  in  defiance  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  place  and  the  presence  of  the  God.  Its  pillage  by  the 
Phocians  in  the  sacred  war,  dispersed  the  precious  metals 
over  Greece,  which  before  that  time  had  been  extremely 
rare ;  but  the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver  did  not  be- 
come excessive  till  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the 
importation  of  Asiatic  plunder. 

Within  this  sacred  peribolus  it  seems  probable  that 
those  feasts  were  held,  to  which  the  Delphian  citizens 
were  invited  by  proclamation,  and  in  which  lay  the  chief 
expence  of  consulting  the  oracle.  A  tabernacle  or  large 
tent  was  erected  for  this  purpose,  covered  with  that  splen- 
did tapestry  which  has  been  described.*    What  chance 

ereiy  where  considered  iu  the  light  of  oflferings  tent  either  for  the  purpose  of 
propitiation,  or  in  token  of  gratitude.  Herodotus,  in  speaking  of  them,  always 
uses  the  word  iiwafrt$fifu,  and  he  mentions  Croesus,  the  greatest  contrihutor,  a« 
sending  them  purposely  to  propitiate  the  God.  (L.  i.  cc.  50.  51.)  Tliere  is  no 
account  of  any  nation  ever  reclaiming  these  treasures,  and  we  know  that  they 
remained  entire  till  the  sacred  war,  when  the  Phocians  used  them  for  n;ilitary 
expenses.  Pausanias  always  calls  them  iiwa0^fi»ra,  and  Straho  still  more 
strongly  designates  them  as  gifts  (Zdpa,  lih.  ix.)  observing,  that  for  them  the 
thesauri  were  huilt.  He  mentions  the  difficulty  of  preserving  wealth  from 
plunderers,  even  though  it  be  iaered,  and  says  that  in  his  days  the  temple  was 
very  poor,  many  of  the  iufoBiiftara  or  offerings  being  carried  off,  xp^f^^"^  X^^* 
Diodorus,  speaking  of  the  plundered  temple  in  the  Phocian  war,  calls  the 
riches  AroMi^urra,  and  the  plunder  Upo<rvXJM,  L.zn.c.  61.  In  addition  to 
these  remarks  let  the  reader  advert  to  the  concluding  expression  in  the  pre- 
ceding note,  which  fully  shows  the  purpose  for  which  these  treasuries  were 
erected. 

*  'IfpOilriy  h  ffiaiifai&f  (Ion  982.)    The  temporary  apartment  thus  formed 
for  the  grand  feast  given  in  honour  of  Ion's  discovery,  was  a  pltrthron  in  length  : 
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had  the  greatest  philosophers  of  introducing  that  spiritual 
religion,  of  which  they  saw  the  necessity  and  the  power, 
amongst  a  people  so  pampered  by  the  luxury,  so  capti^ 
vated  by  the  splendor,  so  seduced  by  the  licentious  my- 
thology of  the  estabUshed  system  ?  This  could  only  be 
effected  by  a  power  from  above. 

The  Pythian  oracle  fell  into  disrepute  and  neglect  about 
the  time  when  the  light  of  Christianity,  like  the  day-spring 
from  on  high,  beamed  forth  to  chase  away  the  darkness  of 
superstition.*  Against  this  its  fabled  deity  could  not  so 
easily  preserve  it  as  against  the  hosts  of  Xerxes  and  of 
Brennus.  The  fiction  recorded  by  Eusebius  respecting 
the  silence  of  pagan  oracles  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  is 
successfiilly  exploded  by  Van  Dale,  who  shows  in  his 
learned  dissertationf  that  the  oracle  of  Delphi  continued 
to  be  consulted,  at  times,  until  the  age  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  or  Theodosius  the  Great.  The  Emperor  Julian 
restored  the  temple,  which  he  had  learned  was  in  a  mise- 
rable plight  from  Oribasius,  a  physician  of  queestorial  rank, 
whom  that  monarch  sent  to  consult  it :  the  following  was 

(Ion.  1137.)  That  it  was  within  the  peribolus  of  the  temple  I  conclude,  from 
Ihe  circamstance  of  one  of  the  sacred  pigeons,  kept  in  the  temple,  (Diod.  Sic. 
I.  xvi.  c.  27.)  drinking  of  the  poisoned  wine  which  Ion  had  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  and  discovering  the  treacherj  of  Creusa,  whose  crime  is  said  to  be 
augmented  bj  her  endeavours  to  perpeirate  it  even  within  the  sacred  precincts. 
V.  1124. 

*  The  fullowiog  is  said  (o  hare  been  the  response  made  to  Augustus  when 
he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  concerning  his  successor  on  the  throne,  nolifjhig 
a  departure  of  Apollo  from  his  shrine : 

*E0pa!ds  ic4\rrtd  ym  waif  fMUtdpw^uf  iofdffffmf 
T6if9§  96f»Mf  wpoXanuf  ica2  (rV)  ^^  a^<f  hcMai' 
"AwtOi  \9iwhy  iK  96ftMy  i^it/rr4pmv* 

It  bears  the  marks  of  forgery  on  its  front  most  evident]  j  :  but  the  truth  of  llie 
Christian  religion  is  not  affected  by  the  rejection  or  confirmation  of  such  stories 
as  these, 
t  De  Orac.  Ethnic,  origins  duratione  et  interifu. 
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its  state,  as  represented  to  this  imperatorial  messenger  by 
the  voice  from  its  shrine. 

Ott  wary^  \a\4<nMraif  i.x4a$rro  ical  \dkou  fiH^p,* 

It  never  however  recovered  one  hundredth  part  of  its  pris- 
tine magnificence  and  celebrity,  but  languished  till  it  re- 
ceived its  death-blow  by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  tore 
away  the  doors  and  roof,  and  carried  away  the  few  trea- 
sures that  remained  to  Constantinople.f 

In  this  description  of  Delphi  I  have  perhaps  trespassed 
upon  those  bounds  which  a  traveller  ought  to  observe  in 
disquisitions  of  this  nature ;  but  the  subject  offered  so 
much  untrodden  ground  to  be  illustrated  and  investigated, 
that  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation. 

I  had  scarcely  finished  the  inscription  in  the  shed,  be- 
fore Mr.  Cockerell  joined  us, .having  been  prevented  firom 
executing  his  noble  design  by  the  very  unfavourable  state 
of  the  weather.  We  soon  left  the  penthouse  to  enjoy  a 
freer  respiration  and  to  seek  the  tatar,  whom  we  found 
with  our  old  cicerone  the  protopapas,  who  had  brought 
some  coins  for  sale  :  we  selected  three  small  ones  of  sil- 
ver, the  reverses  of  which  present  the  figure  of  a  goat's 
head  between  two  dolphins,  and  the  obverse  that  of  a 
ram,  in  a  spirited  style  of  execution.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  these  coins  belong  originally  to  Delphi ;  a^  the 
ram  was  a  common  emblem  of  the  sun,  whilst  the  goat,  in 


*  Cedreai  Hi^t.  Compend*  p.  304. 

t  At  the  same  time  that  religious  plunderer  and  conaummate  hypocrite 
carried  awaj  tlie  statues  of  the  Muses  from  the  Heliconiao  grove,  and  tbe  fa- 
mous Pan,  which  was  dedicated  by  Pausanias  and  the  Grecian  states  after  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  Persian  war.  These  and  many  others,  says  Sozomen,  tUrh-t 
vvv  hifioal^  Vipvin'9u  KOT^  ria  iyviia  icai  rhv  hrw69pofMi'  ica2  t^  jSoirUcm.  Eccl. 
Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  ▼. 
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memory  of  its  having  discovered  the  oracle,  was  chiefly 
used  in  the  Delphian  sacrifices.* 

Before  we  left  Parnassus  I  was  anxious  to  discover  if 
the  ancient  laurel  had  failed  within  its  precincts :  whilst 
our  attendants  therefore  were  saddling  the  horses,  I 
offered  the  reward  of  a  dollar  to  the  Delphian  who  should 
bring  a  branch  of  this  sacred  plant  from  the  immortal  gar- 
dens : 

^h  roots 
K^^VMT  ^  hOwfifrmit,  Ion  115. 

A  very  fine  bough  was  soon  procured  ;  a  party  of  chil- 
dren ran  off  shouting  with  the  reward;  and  all  the  poor 
people  gaped  with  astonishment  at  this  freak  of  the  En- 
glish milordi :  from  their  significant  nods  and  whispers 
whilst  we  were  cutting  up  the  trophy,  I  verily  believe 
they  thought  that  we  possessed  an  art  of  turning  it  into 
gold.t 

Having  thus  acquired  poetic  laurels  at  an  easy  rate,  we 
bid  a  final  adieu  to  this  interesting  spot,  around  which 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  seem  to  have  diffused  a  charm  that 
all  the  ages  of  barbarism  have  not  been  able  to  dispel. 

Being  unencumbered  with  luggage  we  descended  at  a 
quick  pace  into  the  Crisssean  plain,  where  we  set  off  at  full 
gallop,  the  tatar,  according  to  custom,  hallooing,  flourish- 

*  oh  xtptpf  sajs  Diodonis,  td^t  ftd\urra  xp'^^Hf^t^owri  fMXpi  rov  ww  ot 
AcX^.  This  conjectore  is  confinned  by  Colonel  De  Bostet,  in  hit  Treatise 
on  the  Medals  of  Cephalonia  and  Ithaca,  to  which  is  subjomed  an  account  of 
four  coins  procured  at  Delphi,  two  of  which  are  exactly  similar  to  ours,  and  the 
other  hare  the  same  reverse,  bat  the  head  of  an  African  upon  the  obverae. 
Vide  "  Essai  sur  les  Med.  antiq.  de  Cephalonie,  &c."  p.  SO,  and  plate  ft. 

t  Pliny  says  that  this  prophetic  shrub  was  peculiarly  beautiful  on  Parnassus, 
and  on  that  account  so  grateful  to  Apollo.  He  mentions  tliree  species ;  the 
Delphic,  the  Cyprian,  and  the  selvatic  or  wild  bay :  his  account  of  the  first  is 
as  follows : — **  Delphicam  lequali  colore,  Tiridiorem,  mazirois  haccis  atque  e 
▼iridi  rubentibus :  hac  victores  coronari  et  triumphantes  Romff." 
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ing  his  whip,  and  lashing  on  the  horses  of  the  party  with  the 
frantic  gestures  and  boisterous  vivacity  of  a  maniac:  I  am 
confident  that  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the 
baggage-horses  saves  the  necks  of  half  the  travellers  in 
Turkey.  A  tatar  has  no  consideration  for  the  condition  or 
strength  of  his  animal,  for  the  nature  of  the  roads,  or  in- 
convenience of  accoutrements :  once  seated  in  his  saddle, 
he  is  greater  than  a  lord,  or  seems  like  a  centaur  to  con- 
sider himself  a  part  of  the  beast  which  he  bestrides. 

As  the  evening  cleared  up  we  had  a  fine  view  of  Salona^ 
the  ancient  Amphissa,  lying  under  the  picturesque  rocks 
of  its  dilapidated  acropolis,  at  the  foot  of  those  lofly 
mountains*  through  which  a  defile  leads  towards  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae.  We  procured  an  excellent  lodg- 
ing in  the  suburbs,  at  the  house  of  a  most  obliging  Greek 
merchant ;  and  next  morning  we  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony 
to  the  governor,  an  old  Albanian  captain,  a  faithful  compa- 
nion in  arms  of  his  friend  and  sovereign  Ali  Pasha»  We 
found  him  smoking  his  long  pipe  in  a  mean  apartment^ 
with  his  secretary  and  two  or  three  bare-legged  ragged 
attendants,  a  shaggy  brown  cloak  thrown  over  his 
shoulders,  and  the  common  red  skull-cap  on  his  shorn 
head.  His  old  age  appeared  green  and  vigorous,  his  limbs 
muscular,  and  his  countenance  very  expressive,  bearing 
the  stamp  of  sincerity  with  the  sagacity  of  experience : 
there  was  nothing  about  him  indicating  that  supineness 
which  is  the  effect  of  sensuality,  or  that  pride  which  is 
produced  by  ignorance,  the  common  characteristics  of  the 
Osmanli.  His  attendants  brought  us  coffee  and  pipes, 
advancing  with  that  peculiar  Albanian  strut  which  is  per- 
ceived, though  in  a  less  degree,  amongst  our  own  High- 
land countrymen,  and  which  gives  to  the  carriage  a  lively 

*  *£ir2  rois  imptits  rov  Kpwfftuov  w^ov.  Strabo. 
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species  of  hauteur  and  an  apparent  pretension  to  supe- 
riority. 

We  were  received  by  the  vaivode  with  great  cordiality, 
as  friends  of  a  master  whom  he  loved  and  revered.  Upon 
requesting  his  advice  concerning  our  future  progress,  he 
strongly  urged  the  impracticabiUty  of  a  journey  by  land. 
We  had  the  choice  of  only  two  roads,  and  that  was  a 
choice  of  difficulties  and  dangers  :  the  south  of  Thessaly 
was  at  this  time  depopulated  by  the  plague,  many  of  the 
towns  deserted,  and  a  rigid  quarantine  instituted  at  the 
foot  of  Pindus  by  order  of  Ali ;  whilst  the  route  through 
Etolia  and  Acamania  was  equally  impracticable,  on  ac- 
count of  banditti  who  infested  it  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
declared  all  the  soldiers  of  his  guard  would  not  form  a 
sufficient  escort.  The  ferocious  half-savage  people  of 
those  districts  were  represented  to  us  as  robbers  by  {m>- 
fession,  just  as  Thucydides  describes  them  in  the  early 
ages  of  Greece ;  considering  their  craft  as  an  honourable 
employment,*  especially  if  it  be  exercised  on  a  large 
scale ;  that  is,  if  caravans  be  slaughtered,  villages  plun- 
dered, contributions  intercepted,  or  the  cattle  of  a  district 
driven  off :  when  pursued  they  retreat  into  their  impenetrable 
forests  and  morasses,  or  escape  to  the  islands,  where  they 
prepare  themselves  for  future  depredations:  their  total 
destruction  however  was  augured  at  no  very  distant  period, 
when  Ali  Pasha  should  be  able  to  consolidate  this  part  of 
his  dominions  with  the  general  mass. 

These  considerations  determined  us  to  proceed  by  sea 
to  Prevesa,  from  whence  a  journey  of  two  or  three  days 
would  bring  us  to  the  capital  of  Epirus.  One  voice  alone 
was  dissentient : — poor  Mahomet  the  tatar  by  this  unfor^ 

•  OifK  ix^¥T6i  »«  aJi^x^*^^  Toinov  rov  Kpyov,  ^ipovros  94  t*  Kot  Jrf^l'  M«^* 
\ov,  L.  i.  p.  $.  ed.  Duk. 
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tunate  manoeuvre  saw  his  authority  for  a  time  annihilated, 
himself  and  his  horse  separated ,  his  skill  rendered  useless, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  sea-voyage,  in  preference  to  which 
he  would  have  encountered  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt  and 
the  banditti  of  the  desert.  After  many  fruitless  entreaties 
and  remonstrances,  he  submitted  patiently,  saying  we 
were  his  master's  friends,  and  therefore  entitled  to  his 
obedience. 

From  the  serai  we  proceeded  to  view  the  town,  and 
then  ascended  the  steep  rock  whose  ruins  form  so  fine 
a  feature  from  the  plain  below.  The  plan  of  the  ancient 
fortress  is  entire,  and  is  the  only  monument  of  ancient 
Amphissa :  its  walls,  of  that  style  called  Isbdomon,  remain 
to  a  considerable  height,  under  a  superstructure  of  the 
Catalans,  or  some  other  Frank  tribe  which  obtained  power 
in  this  distracted  country  between  the  capture  of  Byzan- 
tium by  the  Crusaders  and  the  establishment  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  This  acropolis  contained  two  temples,  one 
consecrated  to  Minerva,  in  which  her  brazen  statue  brought 
by  Thoas  from  Troy  was  said  to  have  been  preserved  ;* 
the  other  to  the  Anactes,  concerning  whose  identity  neither 
ancient  nor  modem  philosophers  are  agreed.f  No  traces 
of  any  ancient  edifice  are  apparent  now  within  its  walls. 

The  inhabitants  of  Salona  are  reported  to  be  very  rude 
and  uncivil  towards  strangers.  We  saw  nothing  of  this 
character  except  in  the  children  who  ran  after  us  crying 

*  Pausaoias  gives  a  very  fiir  reason  for  rejecting  this  story,  viz.  that  statues 
were  not  cast  in  bronze  so  early  as  the  event  alluded  to.  Phoc.  c.  zxzviii.  8. 

t  Some  call  them  the  Coretes,  others  the  Cabiii,  others  again  the  Diovcuri. 
These  latter  had  a  temple  in  Athens  called  'Avdiatop,  and  games  called  'ArinccM 
were  instituted  in  their  honour.  Jul.  Poll.  1.  i.  c.  1.  From  their  worship 
the  Acumanian  city  of  Anactorium  took  its  name,  though  from  this  circum- 
stance we  should  suppose  the  Anactes  to  have  been  Coretes,  a  Celtic  tribe 
wlio  originally  founded  this  city. 
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out  "  Capello  Franco,"  "  Capello  Franco,"*  and  a 
black  woman,  who  railed  at  us  in  obscene  and  virulent 
language  from  the  door  of  her  hut ;  her  concluding  sen- 
tence, according  to  Demetrio's  interpretation,  was  a  pious 
wish  "  that  her  master  Ali  Pasha  might  roast  the  Ghia- 
ours  alive  for  their  white  skins ;" — so  true  it  is  that  the 
devil  is  white  or  black,  according  to  the  colour  which  has 
the  ascendency. 

Next  morning  we  heard  that  a  small  vessel  was  just 
ready  to  sail  for  Patras  from  the  Scala  or  port  of  Salona  : 
we  therefore  packed  up  our  baggage  in  haste ;  took  leave 
of  our  worthy  host,  who  in  defiance  of  custom,  pertina* 
ciously  refused  to  accept  the  least  remuneration  for  his 
hospitality ;  and  arrived  on  the  shore  of  the  Crissaean  gulf 
just  in  time  to  descry  the  vessel  before  she  doubled  a  pro- 
montory which  would  have  intercepted  her  from  our  view. 
She  observed  our  signals  and  sent  off  two  boats,  in  which 
we  embarked  on  the  Crissaean  gulf. 

In  all  our  travels  we  were  perhaps  never  so  near  to  de- 
struction as  during  this  voyage :  for  our  large  party  and 
heavy  luggage  overloaded  the  boats;  a  strong  wind  arose; 
darkness  came  on  ;  and  the  breakers  sounded  fearfully  as 
they  dashed  against  a  precipitous  lee-shore,  upon  which 
if  we  had  drifted,  not  a  soul  could  have  been  saved.  In 
this  state,  expecting  every  moment  to  sink  or  upset,  we 
were  obliged  to  take  in  tow  the  other  boat  containing  the 
servants  and  luggage,  or  they  would  have  been  lost.  Our 
pilot  fortunately  turned  out  a  steady  skilful  navigator :  he 
enjoined  on  all  the  strictest  silence ;  gave  his  orders  calmly ; 
and  as  the  wind  luckily  did  not  rise  higher,  he  steered  us 


*  Literally  *  Frank-hat.'    The  hat  is  the  cbipf  mark  of  distinctioo  between 
the  people  of  the  East  and  West. 
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safe  about  midnight  into  the  harbour  of  Galaxithi  j*  then 
a  flourishing  town  on  the  Western  side  of  the  gidf. 

Here  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  wretched  shed,  which 
served  as  a  wine  shop  for  seafaring  men  by  day,  and  a 
roosting  place  for  poultry  by  night.  We  tried  to  compose 
ourselves  to  rest  after  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the 
sea — but  sleep  was  out  of  the  question ;  we  were  invaded 
by  a  whole  army  of  fleas,  and  our  feathered  companions  in 
the  roof  sung  out  the  hours  as  regularly  as  a  town-clock. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  we  left  this  wretched  lodging  to  all 
the  animals  who  had  a  right  of  pre-occupation,  and  took  a 
walk  round  the  interesting  town  of  Galaxithi,  which  has 
since  suffered  so  dreadfully  by  the  flames  of  war :  it  was 
then  interesting,  because  it  was  a  rising  town,  and  exhi- 
bited almost  a  solitary  feature  of  prosperity  amidst  a  general 
and  frightful  picture  of  decay,  relieving  the  mind  of  the 
sympathizing  traveller  from  those  sensations  of  pity  and  re- 
gret which  might  sometimes  have  dimmed  the  beauties  of 
an  Attic  sky  and  cast  a  shade  over  the  brilliant  scenery  of 
Greece.  Commerce  had  for  some  time  past  opened  her 
stores  to  this  enterprising  little  state  whose  buildings  and 
population  were  rapidly  on  the  increase :  comforts  and 
even  luxuries  were  here  enjoyed  unknown  in  the  rest  of 
Greece,  and  the  stamp  of  servility  was  less  visible  upon 
the  brow  of  its  people.  The  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion which  Galaxithi  at  this  time  enjoyed  was  principally 
owing  to  Ali  Pasha's  desire  of  creating  a  maritime  power ; 
who,  though  he  had  neither  Uberality  nor  policy  enough 
to  keep  his  rapacious  talons  entirely  fi'om  the*produce  of 
their  toil,  yet  set  such  bounds  to  his  tyranny  as  not  to 
destroy  the  elastic  spring  of  industry :  besides,  to  his 
credit  be  it  spoken,  he  never  suffered  inferior  authorities 
to  imitate  his  example ;  so  that  in  the  dominions  of  the 

•  Its  name  is  formed  from  two  words  signifying  "sour  milk." 
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Epirot  those  concatenated  links  of  tyranny  were  broken^ 
which  in  the  rest  of  Greece  fettered  the  whole  body  of 
liberty  and  destroyed  all  its  energies. 

The  late  war,  which  diverted  the  stream  of  commerce 
out  of  old  into  new  channels,  tended  much  to  augment 
the  prosperity  of  Galaxithi ;  as  it  partook  largely  of  the 
carrying  trade,  that  most  profitable  of  all  adventures,  in 
which  an  almost  certain  gain  is  ensured  without  the  pos* 
sibility  of  loss.  Near  200  ships  at  this  time  belonged  to 
the  port,  which  is  very  advantageously  situated  for  the 
trade  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  north  of  Greece  :  its  mari- 
ners were  reckoned  the  best  in  the  country ;  and,  like 
those  of  Hydra,  Spezie,  and  Poros,  each  individual  pos- 
sessed a  share  in  the  vessel  or  the  cargo  :  this  interest  is 
found  to  promote  not  only  alacrity  and  enterprise,  but 
rigid  frugality  and  economy :  hard  baked  bread  and 
olives,  a  little  salt  fish  and  the  common  wine  of  the 
country,  is  the  fare  of  the  sailors ;  nor  have  I  ever  seen 
a  people  more  patient  under  t^il  and  deprivation  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  advantage. 

It  is  not  certain  what  city  occupied  this  site,  but 
CEanthe  or  CEanth^a  *  offers  the  best  claim :  its  walls  re- 
main in  many  places  very  perfect,  and  from  their  neat 
compact  mode  of  construction  may  have  well  entitled  it 
to  the  Homeric  epithet  of  fvicriftevi} :  their  style  is  that 
called  Isodomon. 

After  diligent  search  we  found  no  monuments  which 


*  The  situation  assigned  bj^  Polybius  to  (Eantk^a  opposite  if^gira,  which  is  on 
the  Peloponnesian  coast  between  Sicjron  and  JEgium,  and  having  the  splendid 
scenery  of  Parnassus  in  view,  agrees  accttratel^^  with  that  of  Galaxithi.  Pau- 
sanias  describes  CSanth^a  as  lying  upon  the  sea  shore  and  contermiaoot  with 
Naapactus:  if  therefore  any  coawderable  ruins  sImII  ever  be  discovered  between 
that  city  and  Galaxithi,  this  latter  will  possibly  be  considered  as  the  successor 
ofTolo^ihon.      Pausan.  X.  c.  38.  ' 
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could  throw  any  light  upon  the  ancient  history  of  the 
place  :  all  we  discovered  was  a  bas-relief  in  the  wall  of  a 
churchy  representing  an  embossed  Argolic  shield,  and  two 
monumental  inscriptions ;  the  first,  one  of  those  simple 
unaflTected  epitaphs  so  common  in  Greece,  IIOATSA 
XAIPE,  "  POLYXA  FAREWELL ;"  the  second  an  in- 
teresting memorial  of  ancient  hospitality. 

KAE0AAM02  BENA 
AMOTIMA 
"CLEODAMUS  DEDICATES  THIS  TO  HIS  HOST  AMOTIMAS."» 
This  day  happened  to  be  the  festival  of  St.  Nicolo,  that 
crafty  elf  who  has  taken  the  Greek  sailors  under  his  holy 
protection,  and  usurped  every  thing  but  the  title  of  old 
Neptune :  during  our  walk  we  heard  a  gun  dischai^ed 
from  every  ship,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  when  we  arrived 
at  the  house  of  our  old  pilot  to  breakfast,  we  observed  the 
flags  all  flying  at  the  mast  head.  During  our  meal,  one 
of  the  Greek  priests,  for  all  this  fraternity  were  in  motion, 
came  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  the  family :  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  loaf  marked  mih  sacred  letters  was  produced 
for  the  purpose,  and  cut  with  peculiar  ceremonies  and 
forms  of  prayer ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  careless  and 
indecorous  than  the  manner  in  which  this  solemn  rite  was 
performed  :  its  whole  efficacy  was  evidently  considered  to 
lie  in  the  burning  a  wax  taper,  in  the  grimaces  and  cross- 
ings of  the  priest,  and  the  prayers  which  he  gabbled  over 
like  a  parrot,  whilst  the  communicants  talked  and  laughed 
with  each  other  as  if  they  had  been  merely  witnessing  the 
tricks  of  a  juggler.  The  priest  having  received  a  piastre 
hurried  out  of  the  house  to  repeat  the  ceremony  to  as 
many  as  could  aflbrd  to  pay  the  same  sum. 

*  The  word  14pos  haTing  a  double  signification,  it  is  possible  that  Cieoda- 
mas  himtelf  may  be  the  host,  and  Arootimas  the  guest. 

VOL.   1.  2  C 
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This  night  we  slept  on  board  our  little  bark,  and  the 
wind  changing  to  a  fiivourable  point  before  morning,  we 
found  ourselves  when  we  emerged  upon  deck,  in  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  just  opposite  the  city  of  Lepanto.  The 
pasha  of  this  place  was  an  instance  of  that  sudden  eleva- 
tion of  an  individual  from  the  lowest  to  the  very  highest 
ranks  of  society  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  this 
country :  a  few  years  ago  he  had  been  a  menial  servant 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Pouqueville,  French  consul  at  loan- 
nina.*  Truly  a  very  little  **  wisdom  lifteth  up  the  head  of 
him  that  is  of  low  degree  and  maketh  him  to  sit  among  great 
men/'  in  Turkey,  where  a  man  is  considered  fit  to  be  an 
admiral  of  the  fleet  who  has  only  seen  the  sea  in  the 
Golden  Horn.  On  this  subject  a  sharp  reply  of  Pezzen, 
Austrian  Envoy  at  Constantinople,  to  the  celebrated  Sinan 
Pasha,  is  recorded.  The  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  having 
delayed  to  pay  the  tribute  which  at  that  time  was 
exacted  fix)m  almost  every  Christian  power,  Pezzen,  who 
was  very  roughly  attacked  by  the  Vizir,  intimated  an  in- 
tention of  writing  upon  the  occasion  to  his  Court.  "  And 
who,"  exclaimed  the  brutal  Albanian,  ^'  has  empowered  the 
king  of  Vienna  to  convert  a  sorry  scribe  into  an  ambassa- 
dor V  To  which  the  other  replied,  "  Surely  the  Emperor 
has  as  good  a  right  to  turn  a  scribe  into  an  ambassador, 
as  the  Sultan  has  to  turn  hog-drivers  into  Vizirs,"  allud- 
ing to  Sinan's  own  occupation  when  a  youth  in  his  native 
country :  nor  was  the  retort  taken  amiss. 

Soon  afterwards  we  cast  anchor  in  the  roads  of  Patras,  but 
being  prohibited  from  landing  there  by  the  quarantine  laws, 
we  persuaded  our  pilot  to  carry  us  on  to  Santa  Maura;  and 
in  a  few  hours  were  in  fidl  sail  upon  the  Ionian  waves. 
The  day  was  brilliant,  and  the  sun,  which  shone  upon  the 

•  From  whom  I  bad  the  anecdote. 
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snowy  mountains  of  Etolia  and  the  clustering  islands  of 
the  deep,  was  quite  enlivening ;  whilst  the  songs  of  the 
Greek  sailors,  who  thus  cheer  their  labours,  had  the  effect 
of  rousing  Mahomet  the  tatar  fix>m  the  stowage  below, 
whither  he  had  retreated  early  to  chew  the  secret  cud  of 
disappointment.     But  now  he  came  briskly  upon  deck  fol- 
lowed by  a  companion,  who  though  an  interloper  in  the 
company,  had  been  before  unnoticed.     This  interesting 
personage  was  no  less  than  a  genuine  Greek  fiddler,  picked 
up  on  the  very  roots  of  Parnassus,  to  make  sweet  melody 
and  chase  away  blue  demons  from  the  brow  of  Maho- 
met during  the  tedious  hours  of  a  sea-voyage.     Both  of 
them  being  seated  on  deck  in  a  recumbent  posture,  they 
struck  up  one  of  those  wild  national   airs,    which,   in 
spite  of  nasal  sounds  and  tortured  catgut,  accord  with 
the  scenery  of  Greece  and  the  manners  of  its   inhabi- 
tants, arresting  the  stranger's  attention  and  pleasing  his 
imagination.      These    songs    turn    generally  upon    the 
exploits  of  Ali  Pasha  or  some  other  modem  hero ;  and  in 
sounding  the  praises  of  his  illustrious  chief  the  tatar 
seemed  to  feel  no  fatigue :  nay,  his  countenance  began 
even  to  assume  its  former  state   of  complacency ;  when 
alas !  the  instability  of  human  happiness  !  the  sky  became 
overcast,  the  breeze  freshened,  and  as  if  the  elements 
themselves  had  been  put  into  disorder  by  the  discordant 
sounds  of  our  musicians,  it  blew  a  violent  gale  :  this  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  concert,  and  drove  our  little  vessel  for 
shelter  under  the  lee  of  a  small  island  in  the  cluster  called 
Curzolari,  the  ancient  Echinades,  near  to  which  the  famous 
battle  of  Lepanto  was  fought  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  where  the  Achelous  still  pours  its  muddy 
waters  into  the  sea.*     This  river  no  longer  mourns  his 

*  The  water  of  this  river  was  considered  pecaliarly  sacred,  like  that  of  the 
Nile  in  Egypt,  both  being  worshipped  with  honours  and  observances  siroikr  to 
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horn  broken  off  in  the  Herculean  contest  *^-having  re- 
gained its  ancient  ascendancy  over  the  land,  it  now  emp- 
ties itself  by  two  channels,  and  its  inundations  higher 
up  the  country  are  sometimes  extensive  and  alarming. 

Under  shelter  of  the  island  we  lay  snug  three  days 
whilst  the  storm  raged  without,  though  at  last  we  be- 
gan to  be  incommoded  by  the  swell:  the  danger  of 
famine  was  averted  by  a  supply  of  delicious  fish,  abound- 
ing in  these  shallows,  and  having  the  appearance  and 
flavour  of  a  perch. 

Our  old  pilot  did  not  bear  this  delay  with  his  usual 
equanimity :  before  his  departure  from  Oalaxithi  he  had 
dedicated  a  large  wax  taper  to  the  Neptunian  Nicolo,  and 
the  saint  had  broken  his  contract  in  two  instances,  first  in 
permitting  a  quarantine,  and  next  in  sending  a  storm  :  in 
a  whisper  however  to  Antonietti,  he  acquitted  his  holiness 
of  all  blame  in  this  business,  who  was  never  known  to 
deceive  a  sailor;  but  he  bitterly  accused  the  priest  of 

those  paid  to  Oceanas  the  Father  of  godU  and  men,  becaoae  ancient  mytholo- 
giata  ascribed  the  production  of  all  things  to  the  aqoeoua  principle ;  which 
was  also  symbolicallj  represented  hy  each  of  these  rivers.  Hence  Virgil  per* 
haps  uaes  the  epithet  Acheloia  generically. 

Poculaque  inrentis  Acbeloia  miscnit  avis. 
See  Oyrald.  Hist.  Deor.  SynUg.  vi.  p.  215. 

*  It  would  teem  as  if  Hercoles  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  was  considered 
as  the  great  principle  of  beneficence  and  improvement.  Mr.  Parkhurst  in  his 
Hebrew  Lexicon  (in  v.  non)  goes  still  farther  and  observes,  «  I  find  myself 
ohliged  to  refer  non,  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  HercmUi,  to  that 
class  of  idols  which  were  originally  designed  to  represent  the  jM*^laiMediSSs9ibifr, 
tk*  Demre  </  aU  nation$"  See  on  this  subject  a  remark  in  this  volume 
p.  195  ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  carious  inscription  published  by  Captain 
Smyth  m  his  ingenious  history  of  Sardinia  p.  3.  but  whether  this  be  genoine 
or  not  I  have  not  the  means  of  deciding. 

DIVO  HERCVLI  POZT  CATECLISMV 

RESTAVRATORI  CONSERVATORI  REPARATORI 

CIVITAS  lOLiE  D.D.D. 

Hercules  is  addressed  in  the  Orphic  Hymn  as  yowrihf  tfcAxripM  wirra  mfUj^mw, 
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converting  the  taper  to  his  own  private  advantage.  On 
the  fourth  day  about  noon  we  again  set  sail^  coasting 
the  high  shores  of  Acamania,  amidst  innumerable  little 
islands;  among  which  we  recognised  with  no  common 
interest  the  rock  of  Ulysses,  cut  by  its  deep  bay, 
as  it  were,  into  two  peninsulas.  As  the  gale  increased, 
and  our  pilot  was  rather  inexperienced  in  this  part  of 
the  coast,  we  ran  foul  of  a  rock  near  the  channel  of  Santa 
Maura :  the  shock  started  us  from  our  cabins,  but  we 
got  off  without  injury,  and  in  a  few  hours  more  cast 
anchor  opposite  the  capital  of  the  island. 

This  town  presents  nothing  striking  in  its  external  ap- 
pearance :  its  interior  we  never  beheld,  but  from  all  ac- 
counts we  experienced  no  loss.  A  long  causeway,  sup- 
ported on  low  arches,  crosses  the  salt  marshes  and  con- 
nects it  with  the  castle,  which  is  a  strong  fortress.  The 
crafty  ruler  of  Albania,  however,  took  advantage  of  the 
simplicity  or  ignorance  of  its  conquerors  in  1810,  to  build 
a  fort  on  the  Acarnanian  side  of  the  channel,  and  another 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  Dioryctos  ;  so  that  he  then  com- 
manded both  entrances.  Under  the  politic  government  of 
the  Venetians  every  Ottoman  power  was  prohibited  from 
erecting  a  fortress  within  one  mile  of  the  coast. 

Santa  Maura,  under  its  ancient  name  of  Leucadia,  was 
a  Corinthian  colony,  and  is  noted  in  history  for  Uttle  more 
than  misfortunes  poUtical  and  physical.  In  all  ages  it  has  been 
very  subject  to  the  destructive  fury  of  earthquakes,  which 
still  at  times  shake  it  to  its  foundations.*  Historic  annals 
give  no  description  of  any  splendid  edifices,  if  we  except 


*  Pliny  eTen  hints  that  the  Diorjctot  or  channel  which  insulates  Lencadia 
h/  separating  it  from  Acamania,  owed  its  origin  to  this  cause  (Nat.  Uist«  I.  ii. 
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the  temple  of  its  patron  Apollo ;  iKMr  is  it  probable  that 
architecture  would  flourish  when  exposed  to  a  continual 
war  of  the  elements.*  The  general  forerunner  of  such  coor 
Tulsions  is  a  fearful  stilhiess  in  the  air,  whilst  a  thick  mass 
of  clouds  rests  upon  the  highest  mountain  peaks  and  swat- 
mits  of  the  interior :  the  ancients,  ignorant  of  natural  cau- 
ses and  effects,  thought  they  beheld  Jupter  himself  des- 
cending at  these  times  in  dark  and  gloomy  ms^esty,  when 
earth  trembled  under  the  footstep  of  that  deity  who  shook 
Olympus  under  his  feet. 

*Ei>rr  rf9  ^h wo€v\ /Uyoi wtXt/iifn^ 'OXwiiws.     li.$.U». 

I  believe  that  history  is  silent  respecting  any  ancient 
Leucadian  who  arrived  at  eminence  in  literature,  science, 
or  the  fine  arts  :t  yet  in  the  present  generation  it  is  said 
that  the  youth  of  Santa  Maura  are  apt  at  learning,  and 
that  a  serious  pensive  character  joined  to  great  organic 
sensibility,  fits  them  to  shine  in  the  abstruse  sciences  as 
well  as  in  worics  of  imagination. 

The  general  commerce  of  this  island,  though  trifling, 
will  probably  increase,  owing  to  an  excellent  quay  which 
was  at  this  time  projected  under  the  auspices  of  Colonel 
M'Combe.  It  never  can  become  an  emporium,  because 
the  channel  afibrds  a  draught  of  water  only  for  the  small- 


*  Pliny  makes  mention  of  onlj  one  city  in  this  island,  called  Lencas,  and 
more  anciently  Neriton,  at  the  island  itaelf  wai  named  Neiitb  (N.  H.  ir.  I.). 
Thncydidea  speakt  of  a  place  called  Ellomenot  (lib.  nL  c.  94.),  Imt  is  the 
only  antbor :  Homer  makee  mention  of  Neritus,  (Od.  O.  S76.)  and  b  also 
thought  by  many  of  his  commentators  to  allade  to  two  cities  of  Leucadia  called 
Crocylia  and  ^gilips,  in  the  140th  line  of  his  catalogue. 

t  In  common  with  the  rest  of  Acamaoia  indeed,  it  may  lay  claim  to  Lysi- 
machns,  the  preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  to  PUlip  the  phyikian, 
who  cured  him  of  a  dangerous  malady  in  Asia.   (Plot,  in  Vit.  Alex.) 
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est  craft  ;*  but  it  gained  a  great  accession  of  impor* 
tance  upon  the  occupation  of  Prevesa  and  the  other  ex- 
Venetian  towns  by  Ali  Pasha :  it  contains  at  present  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  its  peasants  not  having  suffi- 
cient employment  on  their  own  sterile  soil,  travel  like  our 
Irish  labourers,  on  the  opporite  continent,  to  gather  in  the 
harvest  of  their  neighbours* 

Though  the  quarantine  laws  did  not  permit  us  to  land, 
we  experienced  great  civilities  from  Col.  M'Combe,  and 
teamed  with  regret  that  our  old  companion  General  Da- 
vies,  who  had  arrived  thus  far  on  his  journey  to  Epirus 
for  the  tatar's  head,  lay  dangerously  ill  in  the  castle. 
It  being  known  that  our  intention  was  to  visit  Ali  Pasha, 
so  many  horrible  and  atrocious  acts  were  told  U9  of  that 
Epirotian  Echetus,  whose  name,  like  his  predecessors, 
was  used  as  a  bugbear  to  frighten  children,t  that  stouter 
hearts  than  ours  might  have  been  alarmed,  had  we  not 
known  the  propensity  of  the  Greeks  to  exaggeration,  as 
well  as  their  ingenuity  and  talent  at  invention.  Some  of 
these  accounts  however  were  confirmed  to  us  on  the  au- 
thority of  English  officers,  and  one  which  occurred  only  a 
few  months  before  our  arrival  was  fresh  in  the  mouths  of 
all.  A  continental  Greek  who  had  escaped  from  the  ven- 
geance of  this  despot  was  shot  in  open  day  by  two  of  his 
emissaries  in  the  public  square  of  Santa  Maura :  being  ar- 
rested by  the  British  sentinels  they  made  no  secret  of 
their  employer,  and  seemed  unconscious  of  having  com- 


*  MoreoTer  the  waUr  aBoually  gets  shallower  by  the  yast  qaantitj  of  sand 
and  stones  washed  down  from  the  adjacent  mountaiiM  by  the  wintry  toirents ; 
so  that  future  generations  nay  perhaps  see  Leucadia  again  a  promontory  of 
Acamania:  JbnVV<^(«*  (Od.  A.  S77.) 

t  The  character  of  this  monster  of  cruelty  in  the  heroic  sges  is  thus  por- 
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mitted  any  crime.  They  were  tried  before  a  military  tri- 
bmial  and  condemned,  one  to  captivity  for  ten  years,  and 
the  immediate  assassin  for  life.  As  soon  as  Ali  heard  of 
this  sentence  he  had  the  effrontery  to  send  and  demand 
their  release ;  but  the  answer  returned  was  ingeniously 
calculated  to  place  him  in  a  dilemma.  **  They  had  not 
only  been  condenmed  for  a  crime  in  itself  unpardonable, 
but  had  even  had  the  audacity  to  calumniate  his  Highness 
himself,  by  declaring  that  he  was  their  instigator."  After 
this  rebuke  he  left  the  felons  to  their  fete,  and  no  Alba- 
nian or  Greek  foreigner  was  allowed  in  future  to  enter 
the  island  armed.  Soon  after  our  conquest,  Ali  Pasha 
disappointed  at  being  unable  to  gain  possession  of  the 
island  himself,  and  irritated  by  the  refiige  which  it  af- 
forded to  the  victims  of  his  tyranny,  captured  the  crews 
of  three  boats  from  Ithaca  and  Cephalonia  and  hung  them 
all,  under  pretence  that  they  were  robbers,  on  the  Acar- 
nanian  coast,  opposite  the  city. 

December  27.  About  noon  we  set  sail  in  a  small  boat, 
but  our  bark  grounded  in  the  channel,  where  we  must 
have  long  remained  but  for  the  efforts  of  a  Greek  sailor, 
who  by  dint  of  main  strength  heaved  us  off  the  shallows : 
the  brawny  shoulders  and  muscular  power  of  this  man 
reminded  us  of  an  ancient  Athleta.  Having  passed  the 
castle  and  a  small  island,  where  we  were  challenged  by 


trayed  by  the  Homeric  pencil.    In  the  subsequent  hittorj  the  reader  will 
how  far  it  agrees  with  that  of  his  Albanian  successor  : 

E2f  "EXETON  fiwrtXija,  fiptnm  hiK^va  w4rrm', 
"Os  1^  itwh  fium  rdfAjun  «mU  otfora  Pfi^ft  X"^^ 
M^iM  r'  i^*p6ir9S  S^  Kwh  ^  M(ra<r9a4.    Od.  X  84. 
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an  English  sentinel,  the  towers  and  forts  of  Prevesa  were 
dimly  seen  peering  above  the  distant  waves : 

—  "  and  with  them  stern  Albania's  hills. 
Dark  Suli't  rocks,  and  Pindus'  inland  peak. 
Robed  half  in  lui^t,  bedewed  with  snowy  rills, 
Arrayed  in  many  a  dou  and  purple  streak/' 

Cbilde  Har.  Cant.  ii.  St.  61« 

The  sun  being  bright,  and  the  transparent  water  perfectly 
calm,  we  could  see  the  bottom  all  the  way  covered  with 
marine  plants,  like  a  thick  copse  of  brushwood :  from 
contemplating  this  novel  and  beautiful  scene,  we  were 
roused  by  the  melancholy  sound  of  the  castle  guns  at 
Santa  Maura  discharging  the  last  honours  over  the  corpse 
of  our  late  companion. 

At  length  a  prospect  truly  oriental  rose  to  view.  This 
was  Prevesa,  with  its  gorgeously  painted  seraglio,  forts, 
and  minarets,  surrounding  that  fine  inlet  of  the  Ambracian 
gulf  where  a  cold-blooded  tyrant  and  a  hot-brained  de- 
bauchee contended  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  Well 
might  the  indignant  bard  exclaim, 

God !  was  thy  globe  ordain'd  for  such  to  win  and  lose  ? 

The  miserable  huts  of  the  town  itself  were  concealed  by 
these  edifices,  which  at  some  distance  seemed  floating  on 
the  waves,  whilst  the  dark  mountains  of  Suli  and  the 
snow-capt  summits  of  the  more  distant  Pindus  formed  a 
back-ground  as  splendid  as  imagination  can  form. 

About  sunset  we  entered  the  bay,  in  which  we  observed 
a  brig  and  a  schooner  riding  at  anchor,  surrounded  by  a 
considerable  flotilla :  we  were  met  at  the  landing-place  by 
the  English  vice-consul,  and  Signor  Giannivella  the 
Greek  codgii-bashee,*  who  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  a 

*  The  principal  duties  of  this  officer  are  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Greek 
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respectable  old  gentleman  who  had  been  a  merchant  of 
good  repute  under  the  Venetian  government,  though  now 
reduced  to  a  state  bordering  upon  poverty.  We  had  no 
reason  however  to  complain  of  our  accommodations. 

population— to  collect  the  banttch  and  other  taxes,  to  distnbnte  the  bnrdeni  of 
payment  eqoaUjr  among  hit  tewnimen — ^to  provide  neceMariet,  Blc,  for  thoae 
who  carrj  the  paaha'a  boajoordee.  In  the  Tillagea  he  acti  ai  a  kind  of  go- 
▼emor* 
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Gu{fqfC0maru9, 


Pkm  of  Nieopolit. 

1.  Sepiilc]ire8.~2.  A  small  Lake.— S.  Greek  Cburch  of  the  Lower  Eniipire. 
— 4.  Small  Theatre.— 6.  Gymnasinm.— 6>  Stadium.— -7.  Large  Theatre.— 
8.  Small  Serai  of  Ali  Pasha.— a.  a,  a.  Remains  of  Aqaedact. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


Next  morning  we  walked  over  this  once-flourishing 
city,  and  saw  into  what  a  state  of  perdition  it  had  fallen. 
Formerly  it  exhibited  a  curious  intermixture  of  Greek  and 
ItaUan  architecture  in  its  handsome  churches^  convents, 
streets,  and  squares;  and  had  a  population  of  sixteen 
thousand  souls.  Blessed  with  a  delicious  climate  and  an 
incomparable  fertility  of  soil,  it  possessed  also  the  finest 
fisheries  in  the  Ionian  sea  ;*  oUve-grounds  and  yineyards 
which  were  the  envy  of  its  neighbours ;  sheltered  har-» 

*  The  Amhracian  golf  was  andeBtly  celebrated  for  its  fish*  It  sappHed  the 
table  of  the  epicare  with  two  species  particularly  renowned,  the  tedarpos  and 
the  kdfipa^ ',  this  last  was  even  dignified  with  the  splendid  title  of  $§owmst 
Athen.  Deipn.  I.  vii.  805  &  811. 
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bourSy  and  timber  for  the  whole  navy  of  Greece  in  woods 
spreading  round  the  Ambracian  gulf;  in  short,  it  com- 
bined every  advantage  both  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 
The  Venetians,  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  im- 
portance as  an  adjunct  to  the  Ionian  islands,  accom- 
plished its  reduction  by  great  eflforts  in  1684;  since 
which  time  it  remained  under  Christian  government,  until 
Ali  Pasha  taking  advantage  of  the  late  struggles  which 
convulsed  the  whole  of  Europe,  contrived  its  overthrow : 
and  what  a  change  did  we  see  effected  in  its  condition ! 
Its  inhabitants,  reduced  to  about  three  thousand,  and  worn 
down  by  famine  and  disease,  stalked  like  spectres  about 
the  deserted  streets,  over  which  the  gloom  of  departed 
prosperity  was  spread.  Most  of  the  houses,  and  all  the 
churches,  except  one,  had  been  levelled  to  the  ground ; 
greatest  part  of  the  people  dwelt  in  suburbs,  under 
sheds  of  hurdles,  open  to  the  sight  of  every  passer-by, 
and  exposed  to  every  wind  of  heaven.  Here  and  there 
indeed  appeared  the  handsome  new-built  edifices  of  their 
despoilers ;  and  with  the  melancholy  dejection  of  the 
fallen  Greek  was  contrasted  the  stately  dignity  of  the 
turbaned  Osmanli,  or  the  haughty  strut  of  the  Albanian 
mountaineer. 

A  few  of  the  old  inhabitants  still  retained  part  of  their 
former  possessions  :  but  the  number  of  these  was  de- 
creasing daily.  The  tears  trickled  down  the  cheeks  of 
our  venerable  host  whilst  he  recounted  to  us  a  series  of 
spoliations  which  had  reduced  him  to  misery,  and  taught 
him,  with  the  aged  partner  of  his  lot,  to  expect  a  lingering 
death  by  famine  iii  the  streets,  as  hundreds  of  his  feUow- 
citizens  had  perished.  To  our  inquiries  why  he  did  not 
sell  the  little  remnant  of  his  property  and  emigrate,  he 
answered,  that  having  been  induced  by  All's  deceitful  pro- 
mises to  remain  in  Prevesa,  he  had  made  himself  his  sub- 
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ject,  and  could  not  leave  the  country  without  pennission 
and  sureties  for  his  return:  that  no  person  could  pur- 
chase his  property,  and  the  very  proposal  would  be  at- 
tended with  confiscation  and  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Notwithstanding  this  systematic  oppression  and  conti- 
nual demolition  of  Prevesa,  it  was  a  very  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  pasha,  his  great  naval  depot,  fortified  by 
strong  works  and  adorned  by  the  finest  palace  in  his 
dpminions.  Neither  the  casual  observer  nor  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  his  despotism,  could  account  for  this 
seeming  contradiction,  or  develop  the  motives  of  such  ap- 
parent caprice :  to  estimate  these  a  knowledge  of  his  ex- 
traordinary history  is  necessary. 

No  post  being  established  here,  the  Turkish  vaivode 
sent  to  offer  his  own  horses  and  attendants,  if  we  con- 
templated a  visit  to  Nicopolis;  we  accordingly  waited 
upon  him  in  the  old  Serai  to  acknowledge  so  polite  a 
mark  of  attention.  In  its  massive  gateway,  where  ancient 
marbles  are  mixed  up  with  modem  brick-work,  I  copied 
the  following  inscription. 

ATTOKPATOPIKAISAPieEOrnaiSEBAlTaiMAAAnTAI. 

TO  THE  EMPEROR  CiESAR  AUGUSTUS  SON  OF  THE  DEinED 
JUUU8  THE  PEOPLE  OF  MALLUS. 

This  dedication  was  probably  made  after  the  battle  of 
Actium;  but  conjecture  is  at  a  loss  where  to  place  the 
people.*     I  observed  other  inscriptions  which  had  been 

*  The  dty  of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  where  w&a  the  celebrated  oracle  of  Amphi- 
lochuB,  is  mentioned  by  nuny  geogn4>her8  and  historians,  but  I  cannot  find  anj 
one  who  hints  at  a  city  of  this  name  in  Enrope.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  such  a 
connexion  with  this  Amphilochns,  who  gave  his  name  to  Amphilochian  Ar^s 
near  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  who,  according  to  Origen  (cont.  Celsum 
p.  131)  2.)  was  worshipped  in  Acamania,  as  might  lead  us  to  imagine  that  a 
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sawed  cuiunder  by  the  workmen ;  concerning  wUch  no 
other  remark  is  necessary,  than  one  of  indignation,  that 
this  interesting  and  mifortunate  oomitry  should  be  sub- 
ject to  such  barbarous  powers. 

We  found  the  vaivode,  like  the  generaUty  of  Albanian 
governors,  smoking  his  pipe  amidst  his  picturesque  and 
ragged  satellites.  Haying  partaken  of  pipes  and  coffee, 
we  returned  to  our  lodging,  remarking  on  our  way,  near 
the  great  gate  of  the  Serai,  a  fine  mosque,  lately  erected 
by  Ali,  contrary  to  the  solemn  fSuth  of  treaties,  and  c<mi- 
structed  with  some  degree  of  elegance :  upon  one  of  its 
pillars  the  figures  of  eagles  are  canred  in  high  relief,  in- 
stead of  volutes,  with  basket-work  between  them  and 
leafy  ornaments  below ;'  it  is  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  with 
water,  an  article  very  necessary  for  the  ablution  of  the 
faithful. 

We  spent  a  few  hours  in  the  evening  with  Signore 
Giannivella,  the  codgi^-bashee  of  Prevesa,  who  possessed 
a  very  fine  collection  of  cameos  and  intaglios,  with  a  few 
beautiful  medals.  When  we  departed,  a  servant  carried 
a  lantern  before  us  to  our  lodging,  without  which  ap- 
pendage we  might  have  been  subjected  to  serious  insult 
from  the  patrole.  This  is  a  police  regulation  throughout 
Turkey,  but  it  was  most  strictly  enjoined  in  the  states  of 
Ali :  for  the  annoyance  of  the  poor  Prevesans,  the  lantern 
hour  was  fixed  there  much  earlier  than  elsewhere,  so  that 
they  might  be  said  literally  to  light  the  sun  to  bed  all  the 
year  round. 

December  28.  This  morning  the  vaivode  sent  six 
horses  richly  caparisoned,  and  two  guards,  to  attend  us 


dty  of  thii  name  did  exist  hereabouts.  Thp  yhp  M6^¥  ^ao\  iccU  rhw  'Afi^dK^x^p 
U  Tpolas  l\0^«t  KTtfftu  MaXX6y  «V  'AfiflKoxoy  elf  "A^yos  ikdtt^,  Strab. 
lib.  ziv.  p.  075. 
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to  Nicopolis.  We  carried  our  guns  with  us,  being  as* 
sured  that  game  of  all  sorts  abounded  in  the  district. 
After  one  hour's  ride  through  fertile  olive  grounds  we 
descried  the  extensive  remains  of  this  great  City  of 
Victory,  built  by  Augustus  in  memory  of  a  battle  that 
made  him  master  of  the  world.  Its  magnificence  seems 
to  have  corresponded  with  the  grandeur  of  its  origin 
and  the  glory  of  its  founder.  A  fine  isthmus,  rather 
more  than  a  mile  broad. where  narrowest,  between  the 
Bay  of  Comarus  and  the  Ambracian  gulf,  sheltered  firom 
the  north  by  a  beautiful  ridge  of  vine-clad  hills,  and 
open  to  the  southern  breeze  where  a  gentle  slope  displays 
the  Ionian  sea  and  its  clustering  islands,  formed  the  superb 
site  of  this  monument  of  Roman  power ;  a  city  which  rose 
not,  like  many,  from  a  humble  origin  to  a  splendid  des- 
tiny ;  but  which,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  exist,  started  at 
once  into  magnificence. 

The  precise  spot  on  which  the  city  was  built  corres- 
ponded with  that  on  which  the  army  of  Augustus  wa& 
encamped :  it  was  peopled  with  inhabitants,  and  adorned 
with  monuments  of  art,  from  various  towns  in  Epirus  and 
Greece,  particularly  those  on  the  borders  of  the  Am- 
bracian gulf  and  others  of  Acamania  and  Etolia.*  The 
persons  that  were  invested  with  rights  of  citizenship  at  Ni- 
copolis had  no  reason  to  repent  the  change,  when  the  deso- 
late state  of  their  own  countries  at  that  period  is  taken 
into  consideration,  especially  as  they  received  great  im- 
munities and  privileges  from  the  Uberality  of  its  founder ; 
amongst  which  we  find  the  presidency  of  the  Actian 
Games,  removed  to  this  new  arena  from  their  ancient 
promontory ;  the  envied  right  of  sending  members  to  the 


*  Dion  Casg.  lib.  li.  sub.  init.    Pautanias  specifies  Ambnuaa,  Anactorium, 
and  Cal^doa  by  name.    L.  v.  c.  28.  vii.  c.  18. 
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Amphictyonic  council ;  and  the  honour  of  inhabiting  a 
free  city.* 

The  first  view  of  this  isthmus,  covered  with  remains  of 
ancient  edifices,  is  very  striking.  The  most  prominent 
object  is  a  large  theatre,  cresting  the  top  of  an  eminence, 
and  presenting  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  baronial 
fortress :  near  the  entrance  of  the  city  we  examined  a 
number  of  fine  sepulchral  chambers  both  within  and  with- 
out the  walls,  built  of  Roman  brick.  The  interior  is 
generally  of  a  square  form,  fitted  up  with  alcoves,  un- 
derneath which  terra-cotta  vases,  containing  the  ashes  of 
the  defunct,  were  deposited  like  beautiful  toys  in  a  shop. 
Amidst  the  remnants  of  edifices  both  public  and  private 
the  most  remarkable  is  a  long  line  of  broken  arches 
and  buttresses  belonging  to  an  immense  aqueduct,  which 
brought  a  copious  supply  of  water  from  a  distance  of  at 
least  thirty  miles :  its  channel  is  chiefly  cut  in  a  wind- 
ing level  along  the  sides  of  mountains  till  within  a  few 
miles  of  Nicopolis,  where  the  arcade  commences.  To 
what  country  did  the  Roman  people  penetrate,  by  conquest 
or  by  colonies,  and  not  leave  there  indelible  traces  of 
their  mighty  power  ? 

Where'er  thy  legions  camp'd. 
Stern  soni  of  conquest,  still  is  known 
Bjr  many  a  grassy  monnd,  by  many  a  scnlptur'd  stone. 

How  unlike  the  Turks,  who  in  barbarous  rage  overturn 
and  destroy  the  noble  monuments  of  former  ages,  and 
construct  nothing  in  their  stead  but  what  a  few  years  ob- 
literate from  the  face  of  the  earth 


*  Plin.  N.  Hist.  1.  ir.  c.  1.  Pausan.  I.  x.  c.  8.  Servins  (in  ^neid.  111.  500) 
makes  the  following  remark.  "  Cam  in  Epiro  Nicopolin  conderet  (Augustas) 
caTil  in  focdere  dvitatis  ipsius  ut  Cognati  observarentur  a  Romanis."    To  this 
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Having  entered  the  precincts  of  the  city,  we  directed 
our  steps  towards  a  large  enclosure  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  acropolis  or  citadel,  built  probably  round 
the  spot  which  the  emperor's  camp  occupied  on  the  night 
before  the  battle  of  Actium,*  and  which,  as  Suetonius 
informs  us,  he  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  his  naval  vic- 
tory.+  We  learn  from  Dion  Cassius  that  this  space  was 
afterwards  so  enclosed,  and  that  outworks  were  carried 
from  it  to  the  Gulf  of  Comarus,  remains  of  which  are 
seen  in  nearly  the  whole  of  their  extent,  especially  of  that 
which  ran  from  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  citadel  to  the 
sea.:]:  The  south  and  west  wall  of  this  citadel  remain  in  a 
high  state  of  perfection,  especially  the  latter,  which  is 
flanked  externally  with  strong  square  towers,  occurring 
at  regular  intervals  of  about  one  hundred  yards,  opposite 
to  which  internally  are  projections,  each  supported  by 
three  circular  arches  with  two  flights  of  steps  for  com* 
batants  to  ascend  the  battlements.     Near  the  middle  of 

alliance  or  relationship  Virgil  alludet  when  he  pats  these  lines  into  the  moatb 

of^neas. 

Cogaatafl  urbes  oUm.  popalosqne  propinqnoa 

Epiro,  Uesperil,  (quibua  idem  Dardaooa  anctor 

Atque  idem  caaas)  imam  faciemua  utramque 

Trojam  animis :  maneat  nostros  ea  cura  nepotes. 

Soon  after  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis  many  Romans  and  Italians  settled  upon 
the  western  coasts  of  Epirus  for  speculations  of  commerce,  and  Buthrotum  wa« 
made  a  Roman  colonj* 

*  The  place  of  the  emperor's  tent  was  upon  one  of  the  heights  to  the  north 
of  Nicopolis  behind  tlie  great  theatre,  where  I  understand  that  ruins  have 
been  discovered,  which  may  have  been  a  part  of  the  enclosure  alluded  to  by 
Dion  Cassias.  T^  re  X^^P^*^  ^^  f  4<ne^Fit<r€,  XtBoa  rvrpaw^ioa  iKpvirQkto't  iral 
retr  hkowraf  4fifi6\ofs  iicSafinffWP,  Uos  n  iv  a^f  rev  *A'w6Wmpos  imlBfMP 
tifwdiMwou    L.  li.  sub.  init. 

t  "  AmpUato  vetere  Appollinis  templo,  locum  castrarum  quibos  fuerat  usus, 
exonatom  navalibus  spoliis  Neptuno  ac  Marti  consecravit."  ViL  Aug.  c.  18. 

%  Kal  tiiibri  r^  htpwrltpmo  ko)  rtixyi  ^  vArov  is  rhp  XtfUpti  rbr  Itw  rhp 
ttdfiOpOP  iM^KM*     L.1.  c.  12. 

TOL.    1.  2d 
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this  wall,  but  nearer  to  the  S.W.  angle,  is  a  very  fine 
gateway  flanked  by  two  massive  round  towers^  and  still 
retaining  deep  grooves  for  its  heavy  portcullis.  The  ap- 
pearance both  of  the  gateway  and  the  walls  testifies  the 
hurried  manner  of  their  construction :  rows  of  large 
stones  are  alternately  mixed  with  layers  of  brick-work, 
whilst  marble  fragments  and  even  sepulchral  monuments 
are  observed  in  the  mass,  as  was  the  case  in  the  long 
walls  of  Athens  described  by  Thucydides :  from  one  of 
these  marble  blocks  I  copied  the  following  portion  of  an 
inscription ;  the  rest  being  hid  or  effaced. 

FATKYTATHI  MHTPI  AUIAE 
rrH  FATKTTATHl  eTTATPIKA. 

It  seems  dedicated  to  ''  The  sweetest  of  Mothers  and  the 
sweetest  of  Daughters.''  The  names  are  undistinguish- 
able ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  how  fond  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  of  commemorating  the  mild  virtues  of  the 
female  character.  The  interior  of  this  acropolis  con- 
tains many  ruins  of  temples,  baths,  and  other  edifices, 
to  which  it  would  be  hazardous  to  affix  a  name  or  ofier 
an  explanation :  at  one  spot  Ali's  ^  agents  had  been  mak- 
ing excavations,  where  some  superb  edifice  must  once 
have  stood :  the  numerous  marble  shafts  and  pieces  of 
entablature  discovered,  were  all  carried  off  to  be  worked 
up  in  his  forts  and  serai  at  Prevesa — ^thus  even  the  ruins 
of  Nicopolis  were  perishing ;  and  the  monuments  of  Au- 
gustus's glory  served  but  to  decorate  the  dwelling  of  an 
Albanian  robber. 

Through  the  great  gateway,  we  passed  into  the  city 
itself,  where  the  first  object  of  interest  is  a  beautiful  little 
theatre,  very  perfect,  which  being  built  on  a  level  sur- 
face, the  cavea  or  pit  is  supported  by  arched  corridors : 
these  are  lighted  from  without,  by  oblong  apertures,  in- 
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creasing  in  breadth  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
like  the  windows  in  our  Norman  architecture.  Proceeding 
S.W.  about  half  way  between  this  theatre  and  the  Gulf 
of  Comarus,  we  arrived  at  a  spacious  edifice,  commonly 
called  the  temple  of  Ceres :  but  the  singular  and  in* 
tricate  plan  of  its  numerous  apartments,  the  quantity  of 
niches  for  statues,  the  deep  circular  channels  in  the 
marble  pavement,  and  its  junction  with  the  great  aque- 
duct,  evidently  point  it  out  as  one  of  those  superb  baths 
in  which  the  Romans  delighted.  After  taking  the  di- 
mensions of  some  houses,  which  we  found  small  in  com- 
parison with  modem  dwellings,  we  returned  to  the  little 
theatre ;  and  from  thence  passing  through  a  gap  in  the 
city  wall  that  led  from  the  N,W.  angle  of  the  acropolis 
to  the  sea,  we  entered  into  a  splendid  suburb*  which 
seems  to  have  been  more  adorned  with  public  edifices 
than  the  city  itself,  the  identical  scene  of  the  famous 
Actian  games ;  where,  according  to  Strabo's  account,  was 
a  sacred  grove  with  a  gymnasium  and  a  stadium,  for  the 
celebration  of  contests  similar  to  those  of  Olympia.  We 
soon  arrived  at  what  apparently  are  the  remains  of  the 
first  mentioned  edifice ;  its  apartments  being  spacious  and 
irregular,  some  square,  some  triangular,  and  others  semi- 
circular: I  measured  one  of  the  latter  whose  diameter 
was  eighty-two  feet.  At  about  two  hundred  yards  fi*om 
this  gymnasium,  we  found  the  stadium,  distinct  in  its 
outline,  but  so  overgrown  with  bushes  and  brambles  that 
we  could  npt  take  its^  dimensions :  near  to  it  is  the  vast 
theatre  which  arrested  our  attention  in^the  first  prospect 
of  Nicopolis,  No  doubt  this  edifice  was  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Actian  games,  though  Strabo  does 
not  notice  it;  for  Dion  mentions  a  musical  contest  the 

*  It  is  culled  by  Strabo  the  npodar€t9tf.    Lib.  vii.  p.  325. 
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very  first  in  his  list,*  and  I  believe  that  such  were  always 
held  in  the  theatre. 

I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  its  immense  dimen* 
sions,  being  capable,  as  I  should  conjecture,  of  contain- 
ing twenty  thousand  ispectators.  The  eminence  in  which 
this  theatre  is  cut  being  not  high  enough  for  the  size  con- 
templated, that  part  of  the  external  circumference  which 
supported  the  upper  gallery  or  portico,  is  built  of  large 
blocks,    whose    projecting    masses    are  perforated  with 

•  'Aympd  t€  tiwi  icol  fiovatichr  jcal  yvfiwuchy,  hnro9pofiias  Tf ,  irt irmipijAr,  Itf^ 
(o0r«  yi^  ro^  tV  ^rtnifftw  l^x^pras' Irofidfovai)  icar^i(«i'/Ajma  'abth^  wftoV' 
ayop^^ffos.  Lib.  li.  c.  i.  We  learn  from  this  paisage  not  only  that  the  Ac* 
tiao  games  were  removed  to  NicopolU  from  their  ancient  proroontorj*  where 
Virgil  to  flatter  his  sovereign  introduces  JEnttm  celebrating  them,  (Actiaqne 
Iliads  celebramos  littora  ludis,)  bat  the  Terj  nature  of  the  contests,  which 
consisted  in  mosiCf  in  the  pentathlic  exerdses,  and  in  chariot  races :  naval 
contests  also  are  said  by  some  authors  to  have  been  held ;  and  this  will  per- 
haps account  for  the  legend  upon  some  of  tlie  Nicopolitan  coins  N£IKO> 
nOAEAC  IEPAC  KAI  NATaPXIAOC,  where  by  the  way  we  may  remark  the 
e^rnx>logica2  error  of  the  master  of  the  mint  who  derived  Nicopolis  from 
NElkOS  instead  of  NIKH,  making  it  the  <  City  of  Strife/  instead  of  '  Yic 
tory.'  With  regard  to  the  epithet  lEPA  appUed  to  NioopoHs,  no  doubt  it  re- 
ceived it  from  its  presidency  over  the  games,  which  were  also  denominated 
sacred,  though  probably  not  for  the  extraordinary  reason  given  by  Dion  Cas* 
sius  in  the  passage  quoted  above ;  vis.  because  a  public  feast  was  given.  If 
by  a  feast  (oinfo'tf)  he  means  a  lectistemium,  he  is  nearer  the  truth,  though 
still  obscure.  Julius  Pollux  (1.  iii«  c.  10.)  calls  those  games  sacred,  in  which 
the  victur  received  only  a  garland  or  crown  for  his  reward :  but  Strabo  seems 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  sacred  and  the  crowning  games  when  he 
calls  the  Olympic  contest  both  ieympa  re  ffrt^whtf^  re  icctl  Uphr,  Probably 
the  real  origin  of  the  epithet  was  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  games  to  some 
presiding  deity.  To  this#upposition  msy  be  objected  the  epigram  of  Arcbias-: 

T4ffvmp€s  ffio-ly  Andres  ia^  '£AX4(8a,  riaffoptt  Ipoi 
01  8^  iiky  ^rtftm  oX  lito  8*  A^ortirwr,  &c. 

To  which  it  may  be  replied  that  the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  games  were  in  frict 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  whose  temples  stood  on 
the  scenes  of  action,  thuugh  the  contests  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Arche- 
morus  and  Mellcerta. 
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square  holes  for  the  insertion  of  poles  that  sustained  the 
.awning.  The  scene  itself  is  intire — a  lateritial  structure 
pierced  with  three  large  and  arched  entrances,  one  in 
the  centre  and  the  two  others  at  equal  distances.  The 
x;entral  entrance  is  what  Vitruvius  calls  the  Royal  Gate; 
those  on  each  side,  the  hospitalia  or  entrances  for  actors 
who  played  the  part  of  foreigners  or  strangers  in  the 
piece.* 

On  each  side  of  the  proscenium,  or  stage,  is  a  large 
square  apartment,  used  probably  as  a  tiring-room  or 
dep6t  for  the  machinery.  These  I  shall  venture  to  call 
the  Parascenia,  the  situation  of  which  has  puzzled  every 
one  that  has  written  upon  the  Greek  theatre,  and  which 
;generally  are  made  an  indistinct  part  of  the  stage  itself. 

The  proscenium  of  this  theatre  is  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen feet  in  breadth ;  but  in  depth  it  is  only  twenty-eight 
feet,  measured  from  the  hyposcenium  to  the  great  wall 
pr  scene  wherein  are  the  entrances.  Here  is  the  great 
point  of  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
theatres :  whilst  in  the  former  we  are  apt  to  think  too 
little  room  was  left  for  proper  stage  effect,  we  ought  per- 
haps to  deprecate  in  the  latter  that  enormous  space  which 
is  destined  ^to  pomp  and  spectacle,  as  being  too  favour- 
able to  a  corrupt  taste  which  drives  the  genuine  drama 
from  the  stage  to  make  room  for  harlequinade  and  panto- 
mime. 

The  casing  of  the  seats  being  quite  gone,  we  are 
unable  to  decide  whether  the  Greek  or  Roman  custom  was 


*  By  JuHuf  Pollux  (UV.  ir,  c  19.)  the  middle  entrance  is  denominated  the 
-Palace,  or  the  Grand  House,  or  the  Cavern,  BwriKttor — otxas  llp9o^of — cnrfi'- 
\aiow,  being  the  place  of  eiit  for  the  chief  actor  or  protagonistes :  that  on  the 
right  band  be  calls  the  Xenon  (Bcrtbi^)  or  entrance  of  strangers,  and  that  on 
the  left  the  Priion  (jtlpxrii)  through  which  criminals  and  captives  were  con- 
ducted. 
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followed  in  this  instance  ;*  but  in  the  midst  of  the  carea 
we  remarked,  with  some  degree  of  astonishment,  three 
excavations  Uke  pits,  nearly  filled  up  with  stones  and  rul>- 
bish :  at  the  time,  we  thought  they  were  the  work  of  mo- 
dem excavators ;  but  from  a  passage  in  D'Orville's  Si* 
cula,  I  am  now  inclined  to  think  they  were  reservoirs  <^ 
water  for  the  accommodation  of  the  audience.f 

On  an  elevated  peak  behind  the  theatre  stands  a  small 
Serai  built  by  the  Vizir  where  he  had  fixed  his  tent  to 
observe  the  battle  of  Nicopolis  :  the  same  spot  is  assigned 
by  many  intelligent  travellers  to  the  tent  of  Augustus  be* 
fore  the  battle  of  Actium :  there  he  built  an  hypeethral 
edifice  to  Apollo,  surrounded  it  with  a  stone  enclosure, 
and  dedicated  not  only  the  naval  spoils,  but  two  bronze 
statues  of  a  man  and  an  ass ;  the  reason  of  which  we  leam 
from  Plutarch  and  Suetonius.  Going  out  of  his  tent  early 
in  the  morning  before  the  battle  to  reconnoitre  the  fleets, 
he  met  a  countryman  driving  an  ass,  and  inquired  his 
name :  the  rustic  (catus  quamvis  rusticus)  recognising 
the  emperor  and  desirous  of  gratifying  him  by  words  of 
good  omen,  replied,  my  name  is  Eutyches  (or  Fortunate) 
and  that  of  my  ass  is  Nicon  (or  Victor.)  Augustus  after 
the  victory  recollected  the  incident  and  dedicated  the 
statues ;  but  whether  he  appointed  the  countryman,  as  he 
was  bound  in  gratitude,  president  of  the  college  of  aug^urs^ 
history  does  not  relate.;]: 


*  The  Greeks  generally  cased  the  setts  of  the  theatre  with  stone  or  mar- 
ble, the  Romans  with  wood. 

t  £t  Scipio  Maffsns  in  GalJin  Antiq.  epist  zxIt.  p.  14S.  agnoscit  in  thea- 
tie  Arantionensi  aqaamm  condoctam  sire  receptaculam  subterraneiim  ez 
aere  antiqnonim :  in  theatro  Hadriensi  sunt  dnorum  quasi  puteorom  ora  IN 
IPSISCUNEIS.    P.  264. 

I  The  Btataes  were  remoTed  to  Constantinople  and  placed  in  the  Hippo- 
drome or  Atmeidan,  from  whence  thej  were  taken  by  the  barbaroas  Lattas»at 
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As  we  stood  on  the  highest  part  of  this  vast  theatre, 
from  whence  every  monument  of  Nicopolis  may  be  seen, 
I  pleased  myself  with  the  hopes  that  this  interesting 
country  might  again  fidl  under  a  civilized  and  Christian 
government,  when  a  plan  might  be  executed  of  refitting 
all  these  ancient  edifices  and  establishing  another  colony 
on  the  spot :  the  waUs,  the  sepulchres,  the  baths,  the 
very  houses  are  still  applicable  to  their  former  uses; 
churches  might  rise  upon  the  sites  of  temples,  the  gymna- 
sium might  be  converted  into  a  tennis-court,  and  the  sta- 
dium into  a  riding-school;  the  aqueduct  might  be  re- 
stored, and  the  theatres  adapted  to  the  representation  of 
the  modem  drama.  To  say  nothing  of  mental  associa- 
tions, the  economy  and  convenience  of  this  plan  would 
sufficiently  recommend  it. 

Of  the  annals  of  Nicopolis  only  a  few  memorials  are  to 
be  gleaned  from  history.  How  soon  it  enjoyed  the  light 
of  Christianity  is  not  precisely  known,  but  that  it  was 
honoured  early  with  the  presence  of  that  great  champion 
of  the  Faith  St.  Paul,  we  may  infer  from  his  intention,  ex- 
pressed to  Titus,*  of  spending  the  winter  there  on  his 
return  fix>m  Macedonia ;  whence  it  seems  probable  that 
he  had  already  many  Nicopolitan  converts.  Its  reign  of 
splendor  was  short ;  for  it  soon  experienced  those  bitter 
reverses  of  fortune  which  most  of  the  unhappy  provinces 
endured  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.f 

the  capture  of  the  city  under  Baldwin,  and  melted  down  together  with  a  mol- 
titode  of  choice  specimens  of  ancient  art  Mich.  Glyca,  Annal.  pan  iii. 
p.  905. 

*  Epist.  to  Titas,  c.  iii.  t.  12.  The  dtj  here  mentioned  conld  not  possibly 
have  been  (according  to  the  sormise  of  some  critics)  Nicopolis  on  the  Danahe, 
or  that  in  Thrace ;  for  these  were  both  bniit  by  Trajan  in  commemoration  of 
fictories:  the  first  is  styled  upon  coins  NIKOHOAIC  IIPOC  ICXPO,  (leg. 
iCTPn)  the  second  nPOC  MECTO. 

t  Its  edifices  and  games  were  restored  to  a  considerable  degree  of  magnifi- 
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During  our  excursion  amidst  the  ruins  we  had  exceDent 
sport  in  shooting  plover,  snipes,  and  wild  ducks  ;  and  by 
thus  traversing  the  plain  in  search  of  our  game,  we  came 
into  contact  with  more  of  its  monuments  and  inspected 
more  of  its  plan  than  we  should  have  done  by  the  ordi- 
nary method.  About  the  close  of  day  our  friend  the  cod- 
gill-bashee  made  his  appearance  on  horseback  to  escort 
us  home,  and  we  accompanied  him  to  Prevesa,  discours- 
ing upon  the  glory  of  the  ancient  Hellenes  and  the  misery 
of  their  poor  descendants. 

Next  morning  we  inspected  the  fortifications  of  Prevesa, 
constructed  by  AK  under  the  direction  of  French  engi- 
neers, during  the  time  he  was  in  amity  with  Buonaparte. 
Colonel  Vaudoncourt,*  who  was  intrusted  with  this  com- 
mission,  complains  bitterly  of  the  pasha's  avarice,  which 
interrupted  all  his  plans,  until  he  was  obUged  to  yield 
implicitly  to  the  suggestions  of  a  semi-barbarian,  and 
build  works  for  show  rather  than  resistance.  Inserted  in 
these  works  we  observ€;fl  many  pieces  of  marble  COTnice 


cence  by  Julian ;  bat  this  was  a  transient  gleam  of  prosperity.  Alaiic  and  his 
ferocioos  Goths  retreating  from  the  ▼ictorioai  arms  of  Stilicho  in  the  Morea» 
s|iread  themseltes  oter  Epims,  and  destmction  marked  tbeir  path.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Hons  onder  Totila,  having  raraged  the  islands  on  the  coasts, 
invaded  Epirus  and  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Nicopolit.  (Procop.  de  bell. 
Got.  1.  if.  c  23.)  From  these  misfortunes  it  again  raised  up  its  head  under 
Justinian  wlto  repaired  its  dilapidated  edifices,  (Procop.  de  .£d«  ir.  c.  1.) 
and  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Bysantine  annals  as  the  capital  of  one  of  those 
protinces  called  Themes,  into  which  the  empire  was  divided  by  the  successors 
of  Heracllus.  Against  Michael  the  Paphlagonisn  A.  D.  1084.  NicopoHs 
joined  a  great  revolt  of  the  Bulgarians,  produced  by  the  insolence  and  extor- 
tions of  his  lieutenant  Joannes  Cutsomytes  (Cedreni  Hist.  Compend.  p.  747.) 
When  it  became  finally  depopulated  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  from  Uie  state 
of  its  remains  probably  very  few  centuries  have  elapsed  since  it  was  inha* 
Hted. 

*  He  has  since  published  a  work  upon  the  Ionian  Islands,  as  full  of  inge- 
nuity and  as  full  of  errors  as  the  works  of  his  countrymen  generally  are. 
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and  mutilated  inscriptions^  a  compilation  of  classic  spoils 
iVom  Nicopolis,  Actium^  Anactorium  and  other  towns 
round  the  Ambracian  gulf.  The  circuit  brought  us  to 
that  magnificent  seraglio  which  the  vizir  built  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay.  Its  interior  was  at  this  time  scarcely 
finished^  a  few  apartments  only  being  fitted  up  with  sofiats 
of  Cyprus  velvet,  Persian  carpets,  and  Venetian  mirrors.: 
the  great  hall  or  apartment  for  the  guards,  I  found  to  be 
200  feet  in  length  by  40  in  breadth;  near  the  cen- 
tre branched  out  two  galleries,  each  sixty  feet  long :  at 
one  end  were  the  vizir's  state  apartments ;  at  the  other 
his  harem,  divided  into  a  number  of  small  rooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  numerous  suite  of  ladies  :  the 
upper  story  was  allotted  to  officers  of  the  household.  Pass- 
ing through  the  garden  we  saw  some  fine  baths  adjoining 
the  kitchens,  and  at  the  front  of  the  palace  n^ar  the  water's 
•edge  a  long  deep  canal,  carried  underneath  the  edifice  up 
■to  the  Harem,  and  secured  by  a  strong  iron  gate,  of  which 
the  vizir  kept  the  key.  The  exterior  of  this  palace  w^ 
built  of  wood,  on  a  basement  of  stone,  painted  in  gaudy 
colours,  for  general  effect,  pleasing  at  a  distance,  but 
executed  by  native  artists  without  taste  in  design  or  ex- 
cellence of  workmanship.  During  its  construction  some 
thousands  of  miserable  peasants  were  obliged  by  a  ri- 
gorous order  to  perform  all  the  heavy  work,  without 
any  other  pay  than  rations  of  coarse  bread  made  of 
Turkish  wheat,  and  the  casual  distribution  of  a  few 
paras. 

Of  all  arts  architecture  gives  us  the  most  decided  cha- 
racter of  an  age.  In  the  ruins  of  ancient  Greece  we  dis- 
cover the  grandeur  of  a  generous  and  free  people  by  the 
remains  of  magnificent  edifices  destined  equally  for  utility 
and  decoration:  in  the  modem  buildings  scattered  over 
the  same  tract  we  observe  inelegant  but  gaudy  structures. 
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framed  of  the  most  perishable  materials,  and  built  onlj  to 
last  during  the  life  of  their  possessors.  Thus  the  buds  of 
genius  are  withered  by  the  breath  of  despotism^  and  inse- 
curity, contracting  the  mind,  forbids  it  to  look  forward 
into  futurity  •• 

Our  friend  the  codgill-bashee  dined  with  us  to-day,  and 
amongst  other  subjects  of  lamentation  deplored  the  great 
influx  of  bad  characters  into  Prevesa  from  the  islands, 
since  good  government  and  strict  justice  had  been  esta- 
blished there  by  General  Campbell.  In  the  erening  one 
of  these  Zantiot  refugees  brought  various  curiosities  for 
sale,  from  whom  my  companions  purchased  a  very  curious 
sepulchral  lamp,  and  the  celebrated  medal  of  Mitylene  : 
I  vras  fortunate  enough  to  procure  an  interesting  tetra- 
drachm  of  Athens,  upon  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of 
SOCRATES. 

Next  day  we  departed  in  a  ten-oared  barge  belonging 
to  the  pasha,  which  v<ras  ordered  out  expressly  for  our  ac- 
commodation :  we  soon  cleared  the  point  of  a  long  low 
promontory  opposite  Prevesa,  where  most  writers  place 
the  site  of  Actium,  although  in  D'Anville's  map  it  is  oc- 
cupied by  Anactorium  :*   in  the  note  subjoined  I  have 

*  Bj  tlui  iketch  of  the  AmbraclMi  golf,  the  retder  will  be  iUe  more  eaiUy 
to  conprtbend  the  merits  of  the  qoestioB. 


Arta 


At  the  extremity  uf  the  low  tongue  of  land  opposite  Prevesa,  called   J.a 
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endeavoured  to  investigate  the  causes  which  probably  in*^ 
fluenced  that  eminent  geographer  in  his  decision.  Between 
the  abovementioned  point  and  the  narrow  entrance  or 
fauces  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  is  a  fine  bay,  making  a 
deep  curviUnear  encroachment  upon  the  Acamanian  coast. 
Here  I  conceive  the  fiunous  battle  of  Actium  to  have  been 

Panta,  D'Anville  placci  the  site  of  Anactoriam,  and  Acdmn  upon  the  right 
pTomontorj  of  the  two  which  form  the  faacet  or  entrance  of  the  interior  gulf. 
The  great  dlfliooltj  of  determining  theae  positions  arises  from  the  uncertainty 
in  which  ancient  historians  and  geographers  hare,  as  utnal,  left  us  regardbg 
the  mouth  of  the  Arobradan  galf ;  for  it  is  generaUy  allowed  that  Actinm 
stood  there.  (Vid.  Pliny,  1.  W.  c.  1.  Dion.  Cass.  1.  li.  c.  12.  Sieph.  Byi.  in 
voce,  &c.)  Yet  who  shall  wonder  at  the  doubts  of  modems,  wlien  he  reads 
the  following  quotations  from  the  accurate  Thncydides,  written  within  a  few 
pages  of  each  otlier  ? — **  Crimine  ab  ono  Disce  omnes"— "  <r  *AKTmi  Ti}f 
'Avaieropias  yrit,  ot.  rh  Itpbr  r^v  'AktUv  *Av6}J\m^os  'Em  TOi  aTOlfATI  Tsv 
*AtairpaKuniu  kSKwov."  (L.  i.  p.  24.  £d.  Duk.) 

"*ApaKT6piw,  H  iari  hA  TXli  ITOMATI  rou  *AfiwpaKucov  ic6\irov,**  p.  88* 
Polybios  says  that  this  month  is  less  than  five  stadia,  or  about  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  trrwf  woKrcXwf  rrSfiorif  by  which  he  seems  to  fix  it  where  D'Anville 
has  placed  Actium,  that  entrance  being  about  half  a  mile  broad,  whilst  the  bay 
^opposite  La  Punta  is  much  wider,  and  by  no  means  like  a  errtrh^  orSyM  in  ap« 
pearance.  But  the  most  decisive  aathor  is  Strabo,  if  full  credit  can  be  given 
to  his  assertions.  He  says  that  near  the  entrance  or  month  of  the  gulf  there  is 
a  hiU,  upon  which  stands  the  temple  <^  Apollo,  looking  over  the  plain  below. 
'^  Tikn^iop  rov  (rr6fuero$  AO*G%  ru  l^*  9  ^  ^^^  f^^  ^  oibrf  TfStev."  1.  viii. 
p.  826.  Now  the  Punta  is  a  low  sandy  promontory,  whilst  the  other  point  is  a 
bold  rocky  height.  This  author  seems  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  gulf 
of  Prevesa  and  that  of  Ambrada :  for  after  mention  made  of  the  port  Glykya 
at  the  month  of  the  Acheron,  he  comes  in  his  regular  description  of  the  coast 
to  two  successive  bays,  the  first  and  smallest  called  Comarus,  which,  with  the 
opposite  one  of  Ambrada,  forms  the  isthmus  of  Nicopolis,  and  the  second  and 
larger  one,  which  appears  to  be  anonymoifi,  and  can  be  no  other  than  that  of 
Prevesa— the  same  possibly  which  Scyltx  styles  the  k6\vos  'Apamoptof.  The 
passage  of  Strabo  is  as  follows :  '*/Mt(ie»p  jcol  h^bmif  xXritrUm  to9  Xr0MAT03 
rov  ic^irov  Mxftv  ri^s  'Nuww6Kt«9S  Zffow  ^^kcl  ffraZlovs*'*  This  distance  accu- 
rately coincides  with  the  port  of  Prevesa.  Next  to  this,  the  geogn4>her  goes 
on  to  say,  comes  the  Ambradan  gulf»  whose  mouth  is  little  more  than  four 
stadia  broad :  i^^s  tk  rh  trrd/ia  rod  'AftfipoKUtov  ic^irov.  Again,  in  book  z. 
p.  450.  he  describes  Anactorium  as  situated  upon  a  cbersonesus,  and  the  em- 
porium of  Nicopolis:  M  x^f^vvkvov  tdpyfUpop  *Aisriovv\fia(op,  Now  the  only 
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fought ;  and  as  we  glided^  beneath  its  projecting  cliffiiy 
oyer  that  placid  surface  which  once  was  stained  with  the 
best  blood  of  Rome,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  more 
than  common  sensations.  In  about  one  hour  and  a  half 
we  arrived  at  the  narrow  inlet  of  the  gulf,  compressed 
between  two  rocky  promontories^  adorned  with  trees  and 
shrubs.  If  that  on  the  right-hand  was  the  famous  Actian 
promontory^  its  temple  must  have  commanded  a  superb 
view  over  the  whole  circuit  of  the  gulf  whose  sides  and 
islands  are  wooded  to  the  water's  edge^  and  beyond  idiich 
rise  the  noble  summits  of  Mount  Pindus.  On  this  sacred 
height  the  Actian  god  is  portrayed,  in  that  animated  de- 
scription by  Virgil,  majestically  contemplating  the  scene 
of  contest,  aiming  his  fatal  shaft,  and  putting  to  sudden 
flight  the  Egyptian  queen  with  all  her  satellites : 

Acdat  hec  ceraens  arcam  intendebat  ApoUo 

Deiuper ;  omniB  eo  terrore  ^gjrptut  et  Indi, 

Omnit  Arabs,  omnet  Tertebant  terga  Sabssi. 

Ipsa  ndebatur  Tontis  regina  vocatU 

Vela  dare,  et  laxos  jam  jamqae  immittere  fuaet.   JSn.  viii.  704« 

tract  of  land  to  whicb  the  denominatioii  of  a  chenoDesos  appears  applicable  b 
the  Punta,  which  ia  alto  the  moil  opportone  site  for  the  Nicopolitan  emporium. 
Vitm  Cassios  says  that  M.  Antony  fortified  both  rides  of  the  Ambracian  month 
or  faaces  with  towers,  filling  np  the  intermediate  space  with  Ids  ihips ;  and 
this  again  appears  better  calculated  for  the  narrow  entrance  where  D'Anrille 
places  Actium.  Plutarch  is  so  indefinite  in  his  geographical  details  that  his 
authority  cannot  be  cited :  we  learn  howerer  from  him,  tliat  the  batUe  took 
place  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  where  Antony's  station  was,  and  that  it  wis 
delayed  four  days  by  a  heaty  swell  of  the  sea ;  that  the  contest  began  on  the 
fifth  day  at  noon,  with  a  wind  blowing  up  the  gulf,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
Antony's  fleet  about  four  P.  M.,  after  its  commander  and  Cleopatra  had  taken 
adrantage  of  a  change  of  wind,  which  must  have  happened  during  the  fight,  to 
escape  from  the  contest  and  sail  away.  In  addition  to  ancient  testimonies, 
modem  tradition,  which  still  calls  the  ruins  on  the  rite  of  D'Anville's  Actium 
by  the  name  of  Azio,  favours  the  decirion  of  that  great  geographer.  In  a 
subsequent  Tint  which  we  made  to  Preveta,  I  went  over  to  the  oppo- 
site point  (La  Punta),  and  found  conuderable  foundations,  with  a  few  layers 
of  reticulated  Roman  brick-work,  as  if  large  buildings  had  once  existed  on  the 
spot,  but  which  did  not  give  me  the  idea  of  a  town  or  city. 
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As  soon  as  we  had  jpassed  through  the  narrow  entrance  a 
breeze  sprang  up  which  quickly  wafted  us  across  this,  en- 
chanting bay*  to  the  scala  of  Salagora,  where  there  is  a 
dogana  or  custom-house^  and  a  small  serai  built  for  the 
pasha's  accommodation  when  he  visits  Prevesa. 

The  rats  were  now  dislodged  from  the  state  apartments^ 
which  were  put  in  order  for  our  reception.  Here  we 
dinedy  admitting  the  governor  of  the  castle  to  our  table  ; 
and  here  we  would  fain  have  slept,  but  the  long-tailed 
inhabitants  returning  in  large  bodies  during  the  night, 
took  an  ample  revenge  for  their  late  ejectment. 

Next  morning  we  found  a  difficulty  about  proceeding, 
as  our  company  required  a  laiger  train  of  horses  than^ 
could  immediately  be  procured,  Mahomet  however  was 
too  proud  of  having  regained  his  usual  authority  to  per- 
mit this  delay  to  be  of  long  duration.  He  soon  scoured 
the  country  around,  putting  into  requisition  the  unfortunate 
peasants  and  their  cattle,  as  if  an  enemy  had  landed  on 
the  coast.  The  court  of  the  serai  was  filled  with  such 
a  collection  of  animals  as  I  never  before  witnessed ;  of 
which  about  twenty  were  selected,  and  their  masters 
obliged  to  accompany  them  as  far  as  Arta.  Hence  the 
reader  may  judge  what  a  calamity  was  the  appearance  of 
foreigners  in  a  place  unprovided  with  a  posthouse. 

For  a  considerable  distance  the  road  to  Arta  follows  the 
bending  of  the  gulf:  it  was  delightful  to  observe  its  glit- 
tering surface  covered  with  wild  fowl  of  every  species  and 
plumage  ;  amongst  which  innumerable  and  stately  swans 
of  dazzling  whiteness  sailed  about  like  princes  of  the  lake, 
whilst  the  shore  was  lined  with  eagles,  vultures,  and  fal- 
cons, watching  opportunities  of  darting  on  their  prey. 
During  our  ride  we  shot  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plover 

*  In  Epiro  nihil  Ambrado  tina  nobilios  mu  Pomp.  Mel.  1.  ii  c.  4. 
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and  snipes  for  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney. The  road  was  the  best  we  had  hitherto  experienced 
in  Greece,  making  near  approaches  to  an  English  turn-* 
pike.  Its  construction  was  carried  on  under  the  ausjMces 
of  an  Italian  doctor,  who  thinking  it  easier  to  mend  roads 
than  constitutions,  had  turned  engineer,  and  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor  of  highways  to  the  Albanian  sovereign. 
In  a  few  places  where  the  ground  was  particularly  baarshy 
a  high  causey  veas  raised  and  paved,  but  in  general  the 
economical  propensities  of  the  master  interfered  with  the 
measures  of  his  engineer,  as  they  had  done  at  Prevesa, 
and  we  thought  it  doubtful  which  would  first  sink  into 
obUvion,  the  pasha  or  his  road. 
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View  Iff  a  Greek  Church  ai  Aria. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

In  four  hours  we  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Arac- 
thusy  a  fine  river,  bestrided  by  a  very  lofty  and  pic- 
turesque bridge,  whose  noble  Gothic  arches,  varying  in 
height,  form  a  wavy  and  singular  outUne.  Entering  the 
suburbs  we  passed  by  a  serai  of  the  pasha*s  painted  in 
vivid  colours,  and  a  very  curious  Greek  church  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  one  of  the  few  remaining  monuments  of 
those  times,  when  architecture,  without  losing  all  traits  of 
magnificence,  became  as  it  were  a  confused  mixture  of 
disordered  principles  and  a  combination  of  distorted  pro- 
portions. Our  Saxon  style  in  England  affords  a  parallel 
instance  of  this  degradation  of  the  art. 

We  were  conducted  to  an  excellent  lodging,  from 
whence,  as  soon  as  we  had  deposited  our  luggage,  we 
sallied  out  in  search  of  the  poor  peasants  whose  cattle  had 
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been  bo  unceremoniously  pressed  into  our  service;  bat 
most  of  them  had  set  out  immediately  on  their  return 
home  in  a  sullen  kind  of  despair:  we  fortunately  dis- 
covered a  few,  to  whom  we  gave  an  adequate  remune- 
ration,  entreating  that  it  might  be  fairly  divided  amongst 
their  comrades  :  but  in  all  probability  those  who  then  re- 
ceived it  were  the  only  gainers. 

The  general  appearance  of  Arta  was  pleasing,  especially 
that  of  its  bazar,  which  contained  many  excellent  and  well- 
stored  shops;  for  its  commercial  prosperity  increased 
much  after  the  ruin  of  unfortunate  Prevesa.  The  gardens 
and  orange-groves  in  its  environs  are  celebrated  for  their 
beauty,  and  the  rich  soil  of  its  territory,  well  able  to  sup- 
port the  absorption  of  succulent  plants,  produces  some  of 
the  finest  tobacco  in  Turkey.  Before  the  reign  of  Ali 
Pasha  the  French  had  a  resident  consul  here,  who  pro- 
cured from  the  magnificent  forests  of  Ambracia  a  plentiful 
supply  of  timber  for  their  navy. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  Arta  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Corinthian  colony  Ambracia.*  It 
stands  at  the  same  distance  as  the  latter  did^  both  from 

*  *At^«i  tJhri  knh  BaXdmis  trrdita  i/,  itrrl  tk  Ktd  M  $aXdmis  r§txps  col 
Ktfiifw  mlXAupror  Scjiax.  Arta  is  now  coniidered  about  three  honrt  from  the 
•ea^  which  will  agree  with  the  eightj  stadia  of  Scylas.  Li? j  describee  the 
site  Terjr  accuratelj.  "  Ambracia  tumulo  aspero  ■objecta,  Peiranthen  incole 
▼ocant,  orbs,  qua  mams  vergit  in  campos  et  flumen,  occidentem»  arz,  quss 
podta  in  tumulo  est,  Orientem  spectat :  amnis  Aretho  ex  Acarnania  (leg. 
Athamanhi)  flaens  cadit  in  siniim  maris,  ab  nomine  propinque  urbis  Ambrachim 
appellatoro."  1.  xxxviii.  c.  4.  With  this  account  that  of  Polybins  coincides* 
thoogh  this  latter  historian  more  properly  gives  the  name  of  Aracthos  to  the 
river.    Tir^trw  M  «Mi  {'AfxfipaJlUa  sc.)  roiffivxov  fJUKp^,  T^yov  rov  Ku^ 

•tt  qMiv  iKiymw  vrtaUtv^  iipx6fuwos  in  lir^/i^s  6povs  ical  rrisTiapvp^ias'  Hlkv- 
Xfi  fjAp  eSr  Kcd  wp6rtpow  ^  w6\is  offni  iunptpinfm*  lV7«>vr  immffUw  irr«9artr' 
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the  sea  and  from  the  ruins  of  Amphilochian  Argos;*  it  is 
similarly  situated  with  regard  to  the  Aracthus,  and  like  its 
predecessor  is  commanded  by  a  rugged  height  towards 
the  east^  upon  which  appear  considerable  remains  of  an 
ancient  citadel.  Nor  is  it  to  the  site  only  of  Ambracia 
that  Arta  has  succeeded,  but  also  to  the  honour  of  giving 
its  name  to  the  gulf.f 

Ambracia  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Pyrrhus,^  who 
built  there  a  magnificent  palace,  called  the  Pyrrh^um,  in  a 
quarter  against  which  the  Roman  consul  M.  Fulvius  No- 
bilior  threw  up  one  of  his  works  in  that  celebrated  siege, 
which  is  described  with  such  spirit  by  Polybius  and  livy. 
There  is  scarcely  an  instance  in  the  Grecian  annals,  where 
a  city  was  defended  with  greater  bravery  and  skill; 
where  the  contests  above  ground  were  more  gallant,  or  the 
subterranean  ones  more  extraordinary.  In  the  capitulation 
too  which  ensued,  the  citizens  exhibited  an  instance  of 
that  good  faith  and  magnanimity  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  distinguishing  trait  of  the  Ambracian  character« 
They  resolved  to  suflfer  all  extremities  and  reject  all  terms 
rather  than  compromise  the  security  of  their  Etolian 
allies  §  who  had  succoured  them  nobly  during  the  siege, 

*  It  is  reckoned  MTen  hourt.  lAvj  fays  the  diiitance  was  twenty-two 
miles. 

t  The  costom-house  is  at  Salagora,  a  poor  substitute  for  the  fine  emporiam 
it  fonnerly  possessed  at  the  month  of  the  Aracthus,  between  which  and  the  city 
lay  the  strong  castle  of  Anibracus  in  a  marsh,  accessible  only  by  one  narrow 
raised  path.  The  possession  of  this  post  was  of  vast  importance,  as  it  in 
some  measure  commanded  the  city  and  its  territory  (Polyb.  iv.  68.) :  it  was 
taken  after  a  siege  of  forty  days,  in  the  Achsean  or  social  war,  by  Philip  king 
of  Macedon ;  but  this  delay  prevented  him  from  passing  into  Etolia  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  the  war. 

X  M(£^urra  V  MfffirifftM  aln^  Hippos,  fiaaiXtUp  xf'^i^^*^^  rf  rtfir^.  Polyb. 
I.  ir. 

§  Tovro  7^  b^i><oino  Tp&rop,  says  Polybius,  mipovrrts  rV  ^P^f  '^o^i  <riyi' 
ftdxovs  vhruf,  1.  xzii.  c.  12.  No  city  of  Epiras,  except  Ambracia,  claimed 
VOL.  I.  2    E 
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and  who  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Romans.  The 
city,  though  spared  from  pillage,  was  despoiled  by  the 
rapacious  victors  of  its  fine  ornaments  in  painting  and 
sculpture  with  which  it  had  been  decorated  by  the  partiality 
of  the  Molossian  king.*  In  the  annals  of  the  Byzantine 
historians  we  frequently  find  Arta  mentioned  as  a  strong 
city  and  the  capital  of  Acamania  :  in  the  reign  of  Andro- 
nicus,  junior,  it  revolted  with  Rogous  and  Thomocastron 
under  two  leaders  named  Cabasilas  and  Basilitzes,  who 
threw  the  imperial  protostrator  into  prison ;  but  were  re- 
duced again  to  obedience  by  the  Great  Domestic  John 
Cantacuzene.f 

Nothing  now  remains  of  its  ancient  splendor  except  the 
Cyclopean  masonry  of  its  citadel,  which  has  served  as  the 
substruction  of  a  modem  fortress.  Having  finished  the 
circuit  of  the  modem  city  we  arrived  again  at  the  Greek 
church  already  mentioned,  which  we  entered  and  found 
a  priest  at  the  altar,  making  devout  crossings,  and  sanc- 
tifying divers  messes  of  boiled  wheat  and  currants,  which 
the  women  brought  in  dishes  to  receive  his  benediction. 
A  crowd  of  children  waited  at  the  entrance,  eager  for  a 
share  in  the  spoils,  a  few  handfuls  of  which  were  always 
distributed  among  them,  whilst  the  remainder  was  carried 
home  for  the  consumption  of  the  respective  families.  Both 
the  ground -plan  and  section  of  this  edifice  are  very 
curious. 

the  honour  of  inscribing  iti  name  upon  the  statae  of  Japiter  dedicated  at  Elb 
by  tlioee  Grecian  states  who  had  fought  for  liberty  and  won  it  at  Plat»a. 
Pausan.  Eliac.  c,  23. 1. 

*  Liv.  lib.  xzzviii.  c.  0. 

t  Cantacni.  Hist.  I.  ii.  c.  Zi,  &c. 
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Specimen  of  the  interior  Architecture  of 
the  Greek  Church  at  Arta* 


After  dinner  we  received  a  visit  from  the  medical  engi- 
neer^  who  endeavoured  by  all  the  arts  of  colloquy  to 
elicit  our  opinion  of  his  road.  He  was  very  desirous  that 
we  should  speak  favourably  of  it  to  the  vizir,  and  to 
interest  us  in  his  cause,  sent  us  a  bundle  of  the  finest  to- 
bacco which  the  district  produces.  The  poor  man  had 
lately  lost  his  wife  and  all  his  children  by  the  malaria 
fever,  which  is  so  destructive  at  Arta. 

January  1.  This  morning  we  received  from  the  old 
Albanian  vaivode  a  fine  house-lamb  for  a  new-year's  gift ; 
an  occurrence  that  reminded  us  strongly  of  those  old 
tokens  of  hospitality  (J^tinfa  Iwpa)  which  distinguished  the 
her<HC  ages.     At  noon  we  mounted  our  horses,  recrossed 
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the  Aracthus,  and  proceeded  under  the  guidance  of  our 
friend  the  engineer  to  the  extent  of  his  new  road,  where 
it  joins  what  is  called  the  canal  of  Luro :  we  observed 
many  buffaloes,  swimming  about  with  their  noses  just 
above  the  water  to  crop  the  long  grass  which  floated  on 
its  surface.  The  doctor  here  quitted  us,  with  a  very 
broad  hint  for  the  recommendation  of  his  road  ;  and  we 
began  to  ascend  the  mountainous  acclivities  of  the  ancient 
Molossi.  Presently  the  state  of  the  weather,  which  had 
hitherto  been  fine  though  cold,  totally  changed;  the  sky 
became  overcast  and  a  bitter  wind  blew  the  snow  and  sleet 
so  thick  in  our  faces  that  we  could  scarcely  see  the  road. 
As  evening  approached  we  observed  fires  kindled  on  all 
the  mountains  around  us,  and  heard  the  continual  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  the  still  faithful  companions  of  Molossian 
shepherds — amica  vis  pastoribus. 

It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  that  after  a 
fatiguing  journey  we  arrived,  though  late  in  the  evening, 
at  a  solitary  resting  place  called  the  "Han  of  five  wells." 
It  stands  in  a  bleak  and  desolate  situation,  on  the  highest 
point  of  ground  between  the  plains  of  Arta  and  loannina, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  nmnber  of  wells  dug  for  the 
accommodation  of  caravans.  While  the  best  apartments 
above  stairs  were  put  into  order  for  our  reception,  we  were 
glad  to  creep  for  warmth  into  the  most  wretched  shed 
that  ever  was  constructed  for  the  reception  of  human 
beings,  where  our  tatar  and  another  of  his  fraternity  were 
already  seated  over  a  few  charcoal  embers,  boiUng  their 
coffee  in  small  brass  pots,  which,  vrith  a  small  cup,  a  metal 
soucup,  and  a  wooden  spoon  to  stir  the  liquor,  forms  a 
part  of  their  travelling  apparatus. 

As  soon  as  a  fire  was  lighted  up  stairs  by  our  own  ser- 
vants (for  no  Turkish  han  ever  supplies  any  menial  assist- 
ance) we  ascended,  and  found  the  apartment  in  which  we 
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were  to  rest  constructed  of  unseasoned  wood,  which  by 
frequent  splitting  and  warping  let  in  the  piercing  breeze 
on  all  sides :  thus  we  were  unable  to  keep  a  lamp  or 
candle  lighted,  or  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  sleep  after  the 
fire  became  extinguished.  Yet  we  were  informed  that 
these  rooms  were  built  expressly  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Vizir. 

Next  morning  we  were  charged  twelve  dollars  for  our 
lodging  and  fire.  We  proceeded  at  an  early  hour  by 
a  gradual  descent  into  the  plains  of  loannina,  rested 
for  a  short  time  at  the  ban  of  San.  Dimitri,  where  we 
procured  sotne  black  bread  and  resined  vrine  made  pa^ 
latable  by  the  keen  fur  of  the  mountains,  and  then  dashed 
over  the  plain  at  a  gallop,  vnth  loud  cries  and  cracking 
of  whips,  like  a  baggage-train  flying  from  a  hostile  force. 
About  two  miles  before  we  arrived  at  loannina  we  ascended 
a  gentle  eminence  which  brought  that  city  full  into 
view,  with  its  glittering  palaces  and  mosques,  stretched 
along  the  shore  of  its  magnificent  lake.  The  air  was 
frosty,  the  atmosphere  clear,  and  the  snowy  mountains 
were  beautifrdly  reflected  in  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
^ater,  over  which  a  number  of  canoes  gUded  lightly,  car- 
rying sportsmen  after  myriads  of  vrild  fowl  which  rose 
at  times  Uke  dark  clouds  into  the  air.  Nothipg  was  want- 
ing but  classical  authority  to  make  us  believe  these  really 
to  have  been  the  famed  Elysian  fields  of  antiquity  sur- 
rounding the  Acherusian  lake.* 

.  A  long  and  broad  street  conducted  us  to  a  large  open 
space  occupied  by  cemeteries,  and  affording  a  fine  prospect 
of  Ali  Pasha's  grand  serai  of  litaritza,  together  with  those 
of  Mouchtar  and  Vely,  his  two  sons.  These  edifices  were 
in  the  best  style  of  Turkish  architecture,  painted  in  gaudy 

*  This  erroneous  idea,  propagated  by  many  travellers,  owes  its  origin  to  tlie 
deceiifal  pages  of  the  ignorant  Meletias. 
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colours^  and  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  noble 
expanse  of  water  and  range  of  enow-capt  mountains 
beyond  them,  added  greatly  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
scene.  The  interior  of  the  city  disi^pointed  our  expec- 
tation: indeed  in  all  Turkish  cities  the  houses  are  not 
built  for  external  show :  that  part  of  them  which  is  turned 
towards  the  street  consists  almost  entirely  of  bare  wall ; 
the  windows,  galleries,  and  doors  of  the  rooms^  commu- 
nicate with  the  interior  court  or  area ;  the  basement  story 
is  generally  of  stone  and  mud,  the  upper  one  of  wood  and 
plaster.  We  remarked  however  a  greater  degree  of  neat- 
ness and  stability  in  the  habitations  at  loannina  than  in 
those  of  any  other  city  we  had  yet  visited. 

Mr.  George  Foresti  the  British  resident  being  from 
homC;  we  adjourned  to  the  house  of  Signore  Nicolo  Ar- 
gyri,  which  had  been  ordered  for  our  reception  by  the 
vizir  :  it  is  the  same  which  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Hobhouse 
occupied,  and  as  it  affords  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  mo- 
dem Greek  mansion,  a  brief  illustration  of  its  parts  as 
far  as  they  bear  any  resemblance  to  classical,  divisions^ 
niay  not  be  deemed  an  improper  addition  to  the  beautiful 
view  annexed.  From  the  street  we  enter  by  a  pair  of 
folding  doors,  (avKnog  dvpa  or  iniKxi  igxelui)^  into  a  large 
stone  portico,  enclosing  three  sides  of  an  area  or  cotirt 
{etuXii)  fronted  by  a  garden,  which  is  separated  from  it  by 
a  palisade :  in  the  basement  story,  which  is  flanked  by 
this  portico,  are  stables,  granaries,  and  other  offices :  very 
near  the  foldinjg  doors  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  up  to  a 
fine  picturesque  gallery  or  corridor  (aitoua-a  eit(xiog  a^i}^) 
supported  on  the  stone  arches  of  the  portico  and  shaded 
by  the  long  shelving  roof  of  the  house ;  this  is  a  place*of 
exercise  for  the  inmates  in  bad  weather,  and  of  indolent 

«  Vid.  CEflch.  Choc|>hi  560.  652. 
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repose  during  the  violence  of  the  heat  :*  at  one  end  a 
species  of  summer-house  is  .fitted  up  called  the  Kiosk, 
where  the  master  of  the  fiunily,  free  from  the  observation 
of  imperious  Turks,  and  remote  from  the  clatter  of  female 
tongues  or  the  annoyance  of  squalling  brats,  sits  to  enjoy 
the  refreshing  breeze,  to  receive  his  visiters,  and  inhale 
narcotic  fumes  through  his  amber*headed  pipe:  at  the 
other  end  is  frequently  found  a  bath  for  the  use  of  the 
family.  From  this  gallery  we  enter  at  once  into  the 
dwelling  rooms,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  apartments 
of  the  men  (MpSvei)  fitted  up  with  a  divan,  or  low  sofa, 
raised  about  a  foot  from  the  floor,  and  furnished  with 
cushions,  which  serve  the  purpose  both  of  chairs  and 
beds,  for  in  the  same  room  wherein  the  Greek  sits,  and 
eats,  and  drinks,  and  smokes  all  day,  he  sleeps  by  night, 
divesting  himself  only  of  a  small  part  of  his  clothes,  and 
covering  himself  with  a  species  of  thick  quilt  called  a 
paploma.  At  a  different  part  of  the  gallery  a  passage 
leads  into  the  gynseconitis  or  gyneec^um  (yuyaixfiov,)  the 
apartments  of  the  women,  which  are  in  general  smaller 
than  those  of  the  men,  and  are  for  the  most  part  entered 
through  a  small  anteroom  or  passage.f 

The  best  room  in  this  mansion  was  allotted  to  our  use  : 
it  was  large  and  lofty,  containing  on  the  side  next  the 
court  two  rows  of  windows,  between  which  ran  a  pro- 
jecting cornice ;  the  chimney-piece  was,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  a  species  of  alcove,  surmounted  by 
an  elegant  leafy  ornament,  and  handsomely  ornamented 

*  It  also  lerves  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  as  a  donnitory  for  the  do- 
meatica  and  retainers  of  the  family,  who  lie  stretched  upon  the  boards,  and 
enreloped  in  their  shaggy  capotes. 

t  Neqne  sedet  materfamilias  nisi  in  interiore  parte  aedium  qa«  gynaeconitis 
appellatur.  But  the  harem  of  the  Turks  answers  more  completely  to  this 
separation. 
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with  mouldings ;  whilst  th^  divan  was  supplied  with  uofsm 
and  cushions  of  blue  cloth.  Here  we  were  received  by 
Signore  Nicolo,  his  younger  brother  Giovanni,  and  their 
widowed  mother,  in  a  state  far  different  from  that  which 
distinguished  this  opulent  and  respectable  house  in  the 
lifetime  of  its  founder,  whose  six  daughters  were  all  mar- 
ried into  the  best  fiemiilies  of  loannina.  The  iather  of  our 
host  had  amassed  vast  wealth  in  a  long  life  of  successful 
commerce,  but  his  only  object  in  it  appeared'  to  be  the 
power  of  exerting  universal  benevolence ;  nor  does  the 
name  of  any  patron  exist  to  whom  the  city  of  loannina 
owed  so  many  humane  and  charitable  institutions  as  that 
of  Anastasio  Argyri  Brett6.*  He  was  moreover  a  learned 
man,  and  venerable  in  his  personal  appearance ;  when  be 
walked  the  streets  in  his  lofty  oalpac  and  long  white 
beard,  the  children  used  to  flock  round  him,  kiss  his  hand^ 
and  accompany  him  to  his  own  door.  At  his  death  it  is 
said  that  nearly  half  the  city  attended  his  funeral,  when 
several  hours  elapsed  before  the  last  duties  could  be  paid 
to  the  corpse,  since  each  person  was  anxious  to  imprint  a 
parting  kiss  upcm  the  clay-cold  hand  of  their  former  bene* 
fiustor.t 

The  virtues  of  this  respectable  person  were  able  not 
only  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  bigotry,  but  to  defy 

*  Amongft  other  acto  he  founded  a  very  handsome  church,  purchased  a 
bouse  and  estate  which  be  gave  for  the  purposes  of  an  hospital,  instituted  a 
fond  for  the  poor  prisoners  of  loannina,  to  all  of  whom  he  used  to  send  a  din- 
ner every  Sunday  ;  erected  bridges,  constructed  roads,  and  contributed  largely 
to  other  charitable  purposes. 

t  I  never  heard  of  a  man  to  whom  the  beautiful  lines  of  Callimacbus 
would  better  apply. 

Tiipdtncu  8*  6  y4pmf  Mtfos  iKupp6r9pw* 

KeSjpoi  rhv  ^t\4ovch  viot  94  fU¥  otn  roinia 

X^ifhs  ktf  olmhip  HxP^  iiyovin  Hfniv,    Call.  Frag.  xi.  edit.  Spanb. 
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the  attacks  of  envy :  he  continued  till  his  death  equally 
respected  and  beloved  both  by  Turks  and  Greeks,  being 
moreover  an  intimate  friend  of  Ali,  who  rarely  passed  a  day 
without  spending  some  portion  of  it  in  his  social  con- 
verse. 

What  a  trait  in  the  character  of  this  Albanian  ruler 
must  I  now  introduce  to  the  reader's  notice  !  A  few  days 
after  the  interment  of  old  Anastasi  the  pasha  called  Nicolo 
into  his  presence  to  condole  with  him  upon  the  loss  they 
had  mutually  sustained,  a  loss,  he  said,  which  cut  him  to 
the  very  heart.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  how- 
ever he  took  occasion  to  introduce  the  subject  of  his  fa- 
ther's will,  expressing  perfect  satisfaction  that  his  old 
frigid  had  remembered  him  in  it,  since  he  understood  that 
he  had  bequeathed  him  all  his  fine  lands,  gardens  and 
orange-groves  in  the  vicinity  of  Arta,  a  legacy  which  he 
had  indeed  always  promised  him  during  his  lifetime. 
Poor  Nicolo  was  struck  with  consternation,  being  deprived 
at  one  blow  of  the  best  part  of  his  inheritance :  he  just 
ventured  to  observe  that  he  bad  not  remarked  any  such 
item  in  his  father's  testament,  although  he  certainly  had 
bequeathed  to  his  Highness  a  diamond  ring  of  great  value* 
At  these  words  the  vizir's  countenance  dianged  suddenly 
from  the  serenity  in  which  he  had  studiously  clothed  it, 
his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  he  declared  vehemently  that  a 
son  who  thus  violated  the  respect  due  to  so  excellent  a 
father,  in  neglecting  to  fulfil  his  last  and  most  sacred  be- 
quests, was  not  fit  to  Uve :  Nicolo  now  began  to  tremble 
for  his  head,  a  possession  of  greater  value  to  him  than  his 
land ;  he  was  therefore  glad  to  appease  the  tyrant's  wrath 
by  a  speedy  compromise,  and  humbly  besought  him  to 
accept  the  estates,  and  the  ring,  since  the  intention  of  his 
parent  was  clear ,  although  unaccountably  no  document 
respecting  it  had  been  discovered.    This  however  was 
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but  the  forerunner  of  Nicolo's  misfortunes.  His  charact^ 
had  been  cast  in  a  different  mould  from  that  of  his  fieither. 
his  extravagances  and  debaucheries  soon  gave  the  vizir 
opportunities  to  strip  him  of  his  remaining  property  and 
reduce  him  to  the  miserable  state  in  which  we  found  himy 
inhabiting  a  large  mansion,  with  a  revenue  scarcely  able  to 
keep  up  the  estabhshment  of  a  cottage.  That  pride  which 
so  often  succeeds  to  departed  prosperity  gave  an  air  of 
constraint  and  even  incivility  to  the  manners  of  our  host 
in  his  first  reception  of  strangers  so  unceremoniously  forced 
upon  his  hospitality:  but  he  soon  found  so  many  real 
advantages  from  the  residence  of  the  English  milordi  in 
his  house,  that  I  believe  he  would  willingly  have  given 
it  to  us  upon  the  condition  of  our  constant  occupation 
of  it. 

We  had  scarcely  deposited  our  luggage,  before  a  janiz- 
zary  came  to  conduct  us  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Foresti,  from 
whom  we  experienced  a  most  cordial  reception  :  at  his 
table  we  met  Colonel  Church,  then  commander  of  an  Alba- 
nian regiment  in  our  service,  who  had  arrived  in  loannina 
the  same  day  with  ourselves  from  the  northern  districts 
of  Epirus:  such  meetings  always  possess  a  great  de- 
gree of  interest  to  the  traveller.  After  dinner  the  cele- 
brated Psalida  came  in  to  spend  the  evening.  This  per- 
sonage possessed  the  greatest  name  for  literature  and  ta- 
lent among  the  modem  Greeks,  and  was  at  the  head  of 
a  large  school  in  loannina.  Still  both  from  this  and  other 
conversations  which  I  have  had  with  him  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  his  acquirements,  especially  in  Hellenic 
literature,  have  been  greatly  overrated.  He  is  a  great 
talker  and  possesseis  a  considerable  degree  of  natural 
acuteness,  but  his  conversation  is  strangely  mixed  with 
paradoxical  and  dictatorial  assertions  :  he  has  travelled 
much  and  acquired  a  little  scepticism  in  his  religious  no- 
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tions :  his  chief  place  of  residence  in  his  youth  was  St. 
Petersburgh,  where  he  composed  the  only  work  which  he 
has  published,  viz.  ^*  A  Treatise  upon  true  Happiness," 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  by  whom  he 
was  patronized,  when  that  ambitious  woman  entertained 
the  design  of  placing  her  son  Constantine  upon  the  By- 
zantine throne.  Signore  Psalida  pleased  us  much  more 
by  his  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  Russian  court,  than  by 
the  violent  attack  which  he  made  upon  one  of  our  party, 
Mr.  Cockerell,  whose  name  was  not  unknown  to  him,  and 
who  fell  under  his  extreme  displeasure  on  account  of  his 
fortunate  excavations  at  Mgins,  and  Phigalia :  the  titles 
with  which  he  was  now  honoured  for  his  discoveries  were 
those  of  "  a  tomb-breaker,  and  a  sacrilegious  wretch,"* 
with  some  others  of  the  like  gentle  import.  Mr.  Cockerell 
however  did  not  want  arguments  to  repel  these  attacks : 
but  before  the  conclusion  of  the  evening,  the  whole  body 
of  our  nation  was  insulted,  and  accused  of  base  ingratitude, 
as  seeking  rather  to  foi^e  fresh  chains  for  the  wretched 
Greeks,  than  to  break  those  with  which  they  were  loaded, 
and  this  in  return  for  all  the  inestimable  advantages  we 
had  received  from  the  works  of  their  ancestors.  To  these 
observations  we  ventured  to  remark  that  whatever  might 
be  thought  of  the  governments  of  civiHzed  Europe,  and 
that  deficiency  of  public  charity  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  system  of  modem  politics,  still  he  had  little  reason  to 
accuse  EngUshmen  in  general  of  refusing  their  sympathy 
for  the  misfortunes,  or  their  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  his 
unfortunate  countrymen;  that  our  travellers  generally 
came  to  survey,  these  scenes  of  ancient  glory  fresh  fix)m 
the  study  of  ancient  models  of  philosophy  and  taste,  full  of 
enthusiasm,  and  warm  with  that  spirit  of  Uberty  which 

*  TvjifiJtpvxos  and  Up69v\»t., 
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they  inculcate ;  that  under  these  circumstances  they  are 
always  the  first  to  make  the  calamities  of  Greece  ring  in 
the  ears  of  all  who  may  have  the  ability  to  alleviate  or 
remove  them. 

In  this  manner,  and  in  listening  to  the  adventures  which 
Colonel  Church  had  met  vnth  in  his  Albanian  tour,  we 
spent  the  hours  between  dinner  and  the  introduction  of 
coffee ;  the  novelty  and  pleasure  of  such  society  detaining 
us  to  a  later  hour  than  might  have  been  expected  after 
a  very  fatiguing  journey.  One  of  Mr.  Foresti's  servants 
carried  a  lantern  before  us  to  our  lodging,  an  ordinance 
which  was  very  strictly  observed  in  this  capital. 

Next  morning  Signore  Colovo,  the  principal  dragoman 
and  secretary,  called  to  convey  the  vizir's  inquiries  after 
our  health,  and  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  our  arrival  in 
his  dominions,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
should  receive  our  intended  visit  in  the  afternoon.  After 
taking  a  cursory  view  therefore  of  the  Albanian  capital, 
at  about  four  o'clock  we  accompanied  Mr.  Foresti  and 
Colonel  Church  to  the  Serai  of  litaritza,  an  immense 
pile  of  building,  constructed  of  wood  painted  in  various 
colours,  and  rising  as  it  were  out  of  a  strong  fortress 
which  forms  the  basement  story,  whose  cannon  in  its 
embrasures  seem  to  frown  over  the  town  below — ^the  pic- 
ture of  a  tyrant  entrenched  among  his  slaves ! 

Having  passed  through  the  outer  gates  of  the  great 
court  we  found  it  crowded  with  a  retinue  of  Albanian 
guards,  loitering  about  or  seated  on  the  ground  and 
smoking  pipes  :  intermingled  with  these  we  distin- 
guished high-bred  OMuanlis  by  the  snow-white  turban, 
long  beard,  flowing  caftan  and  rich  cashmere  shawl ;  ag^ 
and  beys  by  embroidered  jackets,  glittering  handjars  and 
silver-mounted  pistols;  tatars  by  the  lofty  bonnet;  der- 
vishes by  the  sugar-loaf  cap ;  chaoushes  by  their  golden 
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knobbed  sticks;  and  here  aiid  there  a  poor  petitioner 
by  his  Bupphcating  looks  and  dejected  air,  unable  per- 
haps to  fee  the  proud  menial  who  denied  him  access 
to  his  master. 

llie  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Moor, 
Here  mingled  in  their  roany-hued  array. 

At  the  second  gate,  which  led  into  an  inner  area,  was 
a  small  room  on  the  left  hand  side  where  the  pasha  now 
sat  Ustening  to  petitions  and  deciding  causes,  in  the  gate, 
being  supreme  over  all  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  in  his 
realm.  Indeed  he  was  in  the  habit  of  simplifying  judi* 
cial  proceedings,  and  cutting  very  short  the  quirks  and 
quibbles  of  the  law,  setting  archons,  muftis,  cadis,  and 
every  other  officer  at  defiance ;  his  will  was  the  only 
statute  book,  and  the  sole  precedents  to  which  he  ap- 
pealed were  the  dictates  of  his  own  caprice :  in  criminal 
matters,  that  admirable  maxim  of  British  jurisprudence, 
which  tends  to  prevent  the  execution  of  one  innocent  man, 
though  nine  guilty  should  escape,  was  here  totally  re- 
versed— hang  ten  provided  you  secure  the  oflfender.  We 
entered  the  palace  through  a  mean  kind  of  hall,  turned 
into  a  coach-house  for  a  large  unwieldly  German  car- 
riage, and  ascended  by  a  flight  of  narrow  slippery  steps, 
into  the  habitable  part  of  the  seraglio  on  the  first  floor. 
Passing  through  a  large  room  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifly  feet  in  length,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  retinue 
of  the  court,  we  were  ushered  into  a  fine  saloon,  profusely 
adorned  with  gilding  and  carved  wood :  the  floor  was 
covered  with  a  rich  Persian  carpet  of  immense  size ;  the 
sofas  of  the  divan  were  of  Cyprus  velvet  fringed  with 
gold ;  and  the  windows,  formed  of  plate-glass,  brought 
into  fnll  view  the  fine  expanse  of  the  lake  with  its 
magnificent  mountain  scenery.  Many  other  decorations 
of  the   palace   appeared   sumptuous,    but   belonging    to 
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barbarian  magnificence  rather  than  to  elegant  refine- 
ment. We  waited  in  this  room  about  half  an  hour,  sub- 
jected to  the  inspection  of  the  officers^  slayes^  and  eunuchs 
of  the  palace ;  among  the  rest  one  Seid  Achmet  Efiendi, 
a  Moor  who  had  been  sent  by  the  pasha  upon  a  mission  to 
London,  accosted  us  with  great  familiarity,  and  seemed  so 
ambitious  of  displaying  his  attainments  in  the  English 
language  before  his  companions,  that  he  repeated  to  us 
the  few  sentences  with  which  he  was  acquainted  full 
twenty  times.  A  mad  dervish  also,  who  had  firee  ingress 
into  all  the  vizir's  apartments,  came  and  looked  at  us, 
muttered  something  between  his  teeth,  probably  a  curse, 
and  then  departed. 

At  length  a  chaoush  came  to  announce  that  his  high- 
ness was  ready  to  receive  us ;  and  we  descended  down 
the  great  staircase,  impatient  to  view  this  extraordinary 
character,  a  man  less  than  a  king,  yet  greater.  As  we 
approached  the  audience  chamber  I  felt  my  heart  palpi- 
tate at  the  thought  of  entering  into  the  presence  of  a 
being  who  had  long  held  so  dire  a  sway  over  the  des- 
tinies of  his  fellow  mortals,  and  whose  steps  in  his  dark 
career  were  indelibly  marked  by  the  stain  of  blood !  At 
the  entrance  of  his  apartment  stood  several  Albanian 
guards,  amongst  whom  were  two  celebrated  characters, 
who  afterwards  figured  in  the  Greek  revolution;  Odys- 
seus, Ali's  favourite  paUkar;  and  Gourra,  at  this  time 
the  friend  and  companion,  but  subsequently  the  murderer 
of  Odysseus :  the  door  being  opened,  we  marched  into 
the  room  saluting  the  vizir  as  we  entered,  who  sat  upon 
a  lion's  skin  at  an  angle  of  the  divan,  handsomely  but 
not  superbly  dressed :  a  band  of  gold  lace  which  bound 
the  scarlet  cap  upon  his  head,  a  broad  belt  of  the  same 
material  round  his  waist,  and  the  pommel  of  his  handjar 
glittering  with  diamonds,  alone  denoted  the  man  of  ex- 
alted rank :  a  houka  stood  near  him  which  he  was  rather 
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fond  of  exhibiting,  as  the  use  of  it  shows  strength  of 
lungs.  As  soon  as  we  were  seated  upon  the  divan  he 
returned  our  salutation  by  placing  his  right  hand  upon 
his  breast  with  a  gentle  incUnation  of  his  head,  and  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  seeing  us  in  his  capital.  He 
then  asked  if  we  spoke  Romaic.  Colonel  Church,  though 
an  excellent  linguist,  for  potitical  reasons  pretended  igno- 
rance of  the  language;  Mr.  Cockerell  dissembled  his 
knowledge ;  whilst  Mr.  Parker  and  myself  confessed  an 
ignorance  which  our  short  residence  in  Greece  had  not 
yet  enabled  us  to  overcome :  but  at  this*  moment  I  made 
a  firm  determination  that  I  would  use  all  possible  dili- 
gence in  acquiring  so  .necessary  a  vehicle  of  communis 
cation  with  this  interesting  personage.  In  the  present 
instance  Mr.  Foresti  acted  as  interpreter  general.  At  a 
first  introduction  it  could  not  be  expected  that  we  should 
acquire  much  insight  into  his  character:  my  own  at- 
tention was  directed  chiefly  to  the  contemplation  of  his 
countenance ;  and  this  was  in  general  no  index  of  his  mind. 
It  veas  difficult  to  find  therein  traces  of  that  bloodthirsty 
disposition,  that  ferocious  appetite  for  revenge,  that  rest- 
less and  inordinate  ambition,  that  inexplicable  cunning; 
which  marked  his  eventful  career :  the  mien  of  his  face 
on  the  contrary  had  an  air  of  mildness  in  it,  his  front  was 
open,  his  venerable  white  beard  descending  over  his 
breast  gave  him  a  kind  of  patriarchal  appearance,  while 
the  silvery  tones  of  his  voice,  and  the  familiar  simplicity 
with  which  he  addressed  his  attendants,  strongly  aided 
the  deception.  He  appeared  as  he  is  described  by  the 
animated  bard — 


•  A  man  of  war  and  woes ; 


Yet  in  hb  Itneamenls  ye  cannot  trace, 
While  gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Along  that  aged  venerable  face. 
The  deeds  tliat  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with  disgrace. 
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Still  after  attentive  consideration  I  thought  I  could  per- 
ceive certain  indications  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  beneath 
his  grey  eyebrows,  as  well  sb  marks  of  deep  craftiness 
and  policy  in  the  lineaments  of  his  forehead ;  there  was 
something  sarcastic  in  his  smile,  and  even  terrible  in  his 
laugh ;  but  his  address  was  engaging,  though  his  figure 
which  is  said  to  have  been  graceful  in  his  youth,  was 
very  corpulent:  as  his  stature  was  rather  below  the 
middle  size,  and  his  waist  long  in  proportion,  he  ap- 
peared to  greatest  advantage,  as  we  saw  him,  seated,  or 
on  horseback. 

Soon  aft;er  our  entrance  some  young  boys  dressed  in 
rich  garments  with  fine  hair  flowing  over  their  shoulders, 
presented  us  with  pipes,  whose  amber  heads  were  orna- 
mented with  jewels ;  and  others  brought  us  coffee  in  smaU 
china  cups  with  golden  soucups.  Our  conversation  was 
very  desultory :  the  vizir  paid  many  compliments  to  our 
country,  assuring  us  that  he  should  always  feel  happy 
whilst  his  territories  afforded  objects  of  curiosity  and 
interest  to  his  English  friends.  We  assured  him  in  re- 
turn, that  the  theatre  of  his  exploits  would  long  continue 
to  attract  the  regards,  not  only  of  the  English  but  of  all 
other  nations.  He  seemed  pleased  by  the  compliment, 
inquired  with  much  apparent  interest  respecting  Lord 
Byron  and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  asked  us  how  long  we  had 
left  Athens,  whether  any  discoveries  had  been  made  there 
lately  by  excavations,  and  mentioned  the  pleasure  which 
his  son  Vely  Pasha  had  received  by  his  visit  to  that 
beautiful  city.  Observing  that  I  was  somewhat  incom- 
moded by  sitting  near  an  immense  fire  piled  up  with 
logs  upon  the  hearth,  he  directed  an  Albanian  attendant 
to  place  a  large  metal  pan  before  me  in  lieu  of  a  screen, 
saying — '^  Young  men  require  no  fire  at  all ;  when  I  was 
young,  I  lived  upon  the  mountains  in  the  midst  of  snows 
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and  exposed  to  storms,  with  my  touph^  on  my  shoulder 
and  my  Albanian  capote,  but  I  never  cared  for  the  cold." 
He  then  turned  to  Colonel  Church  with  an  air  of  great 
affability,  for  whatever  displeasure  he  might  feel  inter- 
nally he  could  mask  it  by  the  most  complete  veil  of  hy- 
pocrisy,* and  expressed  his  hopes  that  he  would  stay 
at  least  a  month  with  him  in  loannina;  an  invitation 
which  was  poUtely  declined  under  plea  of  military 
orders,  obUging  the  colonel  to  leave  Albania  next  day : 
upon  this  the  vizir  requested  another  conference  with  him 
in  the  morning  before  his  departure,  and  addressing  him- 
self to  us,  said  he  hoped  he  should  see  us  frequently ; 
adding  in  the  true  style  of  oriental  hyperbole,  that  his 
palace  and  all  he  possessed  must  be  considered  as  our 
own.  The  conference  was  now  broken  up  and  we  de- 
parted. In  the  outer  court  of  the  serai  we  met  two  grand- 
sons of  the  vizir,  young  Mahmet  Pasha  and  Ismail  Bey, 
who  had  lately  arrived  in  loannina  to  reside  in  the  palace 
of  their  father  Vely  on  the  plea  of  education,  but  really 
as  hostages,  a  deadly  feud  Iiaving  but  lately  been  recon- 

*  He  certainly  was  at  this  time  Teiy  jealona  of  oar  raisiog  the  Greek  regi- 
ments, and  suspected  some  deep  and  secret  plot  beyond  the  mera  enrolment 
of  a  corps  against  the  common  enemy  of  Europe :  many  of  the  troops  com- 
posing it  were  his  subjects,  and  others  were  outlaws  or  robbers  who  had 
escaped  from  bis  rengeance.  Possessing  the  art  of  simulation  and  dis- 
•firoolation  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  he  hoped  to  ha^e  elicited  all  be 
wished  to  know  from  Colonel  Church,  but  was  cruelly  disiq^pointed  by  that 
gentleman's  politic  feint  of  ignorance  in  the  Romaic  language :  thus  be  was 
thrown  into  the  necessity  of  employing  Mr.  Foresti  as  an  interpreter,  the  only 
man  in  the  world  perhaps  who  bad  ever  so  thoroughly  studied  bis  character 
that  he  waa  able  to  retain  his  confidence,  whilst  he  eluded  his  wiles  and  foiled 
his  machinations*  To  prevent  our  recruiting,  Ali  had  very  sedulously  set 
abroad  reports  that  the  plague  was  in  his  country,  and  had  thereby  occasioned 
the  quarantine  in  the  Ionian  isles,  which  prohibited  our  ezcundons  in  Santa 
Maura.  Not  long  after  Colonel  Church's  departure  from  loannina,  we  learned 
that  all  his  agents  had  been  arrested  at  the  same  time  by  orders  of  the  Pasha. 
VOL.   I.  2  F 
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ciled  between  their  grandfather  and  father :  they  rode  on 
spirited  little  Arabian  chai^ers,  which  they  sat  firmly 
and  elegantly.  The  Albanian  guards  ran  with  a  show 
of  eager  zeal  to  assist  the  young  princes  in  dismounting, 
and  these  little  despots  marched  through  the  crowd  in 
measured  steps,  scarcely  deigning  to  notice  those  faiih- 
ful  retainers  who  would  have  shed  every  drop  of  blood 
in  their  service. 

We  returned  with  Mr.  Foresti  to  his  house  very  much 
gratified  by  the  reception  we  had  met  with:  indeed  it 
was  impossible  to  have  visited  loannina  at  any  time  more 
favourable  to  our  views ;  for  never  was  the  vizir  under  so 
many  obligations  to  our  government,  and  never  did  he 
entertain  such  strong  hopes  of  receiving  still  greater  ad- 
vantages from  his  connexion  with  Great  Britain.  He 
had  the  earUest  and  most  accurate  information  of  all 
Buonaparte's  reverses ;  he  foresaw  the  result  of  this  pro- 
tracted contest,  and  easily  conjectured  that  the  Ionian 
Isles  would  pass  under  the  dominion  of  that  conquering 
power  which  already  possessed  the  greatest  part  of  them. 
The  French  ruler  himself  never  longed  for  ships,  colo- 
nies and  commerce  so  eagerly  as  Ali  always  desired  a 
footing  in  these  .Islands,  as  well  for  the  estabHshment 
of  a  more  powerful  marine,  as  for  a  place  of  security 
against  reverses  :  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  have 
ceded  half  his  continental  dominions  for  the  possession 
of  Corfu,  which  would  have  rendered  him  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  Porte  than  every  other  acquisition.  With 
regard  to  Santa  Maura  he  cltdmed  that  island  as  his 
own,  not  only  by  right  of  compact  with  the  inhabitants^ 
the  deed  of  which,  as  he  often  declared,  he  carried  in  hid 
bosom  next  his  heart,  but  by  the  solemn  promises  of 
British  agents.  At  the  conclusion  therefore  of  a  war, 
during  a  very  important  part  of  which  he  rendered  con-r* 
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siderable  services  to  his  British  allies,  he  confidently  an- 
ticipated the  cession  of  some  insular  dependency  at  least 
as  a  recompense.  This  disposition,  aided  by  the  power- 
ful influence  of  Mr.  Foresti,  exerted  on  all  occasions  for 
our  pleasure  and  advantage,  induced  that  stem  and 
powerful  chieftain  to  treat  us  with  an  attention  which  he 
never  before  showed  to  simple  travellers  of  any  nation. 

At  dinner  to-day  we  again  met  Signore  Psalida,  who, 
amongst  other  topics,  attacked  us  upon  our  English  pro- 
nunciation of  the  ancient  Greek :  I  was  very  willing  to 
compromise  this  matter  by  allowing  our  own  demerits, 
provided  a  similar  concession  were  made  respecting  th3 
utterance  of  those  who  receive  it  almost  as  a  vernacular 
tongue:  but  no,  the  descendants  of  the  Greeks  could 
not  err  in  pronouncing  the  language  of  their  ancestors, 
and  their  iotacism  must  needs  be  correct.  Desir- 
ous of  showing  him  how  the  English  could  compose 
in  Hellenic,  I  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  beautiful 
Iambics  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Professor  Porson: 
these,  however,  he  treated  with  so  much  contempt,  that 
he  gave  me  no  very  favourable  idea  of  his  own  erudition ; 
and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred next  morning  at  our  own  lodging,  where  we  in- 
vited him  to  breakfast.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
the  interesting  subject  of  Dodona  and  its  probable  site 
was  introduced ;  which  in  the  opinion  of  PsaUda  lay  near 
a  place  called  Phenik6  (the  ancient  and  opulent  city 
^oivixij)  in  the  district  of  Delvino,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Pistrizza,  the  Dodon  or  Simois  of  antiquity.  There 
he  described,  as  still  to  be  recognised,  the  dark  obscure 
wood  of  oaks,  the  fountain  and  the  hill,  with  ancient 
Cyclopean  walls,  and  many  other  features  of  the  pro- 
phetic Hieron,  Though  we  could  not  agree  with  him 
in   the    locality  thus   assigned   to    Dodona,    chiefly   on 
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account  of  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  still  he  sketched 
out  a  route  which  comprised  so  interesting  a  portion  of 
Epirus,  that  we  determined,  if  it  were  possible  in  this 
season  of  the  year,  to  investigate  the  spot  before  Mr. 
Cockereirs  departure. 

After  this,  our  guest  produced  from  his  pocket-book 
an  inscription  copied  from  an  ancient  fragment  near  Trie- 
cala;  which  he  handed  over  to  me  in  return  probably 
for  the  Porsonian  Iambics.  It  is  an  epitaph  upon  a 
physician  named  Cimber,  by  his  fSedthful  widow  Andro- 
mache: 

^^a  $§ois  IkmKov  crvyfpinf  Uropa  po^irwp 
M&l(fff  ^  hfrphrr^  Kittfifya  Hfifios  Kx^C 
*Op  wannii  wapdicrrts  hfoif^,  ^'  Mra, 

but  in  transcribing  this  inscription  he  had  unfortunately 
made  three  blunders,f  which  I  pointed  out  to  him  with 
as  much  tenderness  as  I  could,  and  with  rather  more 
than  his  prior  attacks  deserved.  His  pride  being  now 
piqued  he  still  more  unfortunately  defended  his  faults, 
the  necessary  exposure  of  which  so  disconcerted  him, 
that  he  took  it  in  high  dudgeon,  and  we  had  very  little 
more  of  his  company  during  our  residence  in  loannina. 

After  his  departure  we  took  a  walk  round  the  city, 
accompanied  by  Nicolo  and  his  brother  Giovanni,  who 
introduced  us  to  many  Greek  famiUes :  some  time  how- 
ever elapsed  before  we  were  admitted  to  terms  of  inti- 

*  It  is  not  eztraordinaiy  to  fiod  the  name  of  a  physician  in  an  inscriptioa 
found  at  Triccala,  lince  this  city  hi  ancient  times  was  celebrated  for  nothing 
but  a  very  ancient  and  renowned  Temple  of  Eiculapius,  the  great  patron  of 
the  medical  profMsion.  '^m  S*  4  f*^^  rpUaeii  Pr^v  rh  Up69  rmi  'AnXtpncv  fh 
iipiX<Bu6Ttnw  KaA  iwt^ai4art9ntr    Strab.  Oeog.  lib.  iz.  p.  4S7. 

t  These  were  arvy^fhw  in  the  furst  line,  Kififi^  in  the  second,  and  the 
omission  of  the  word  ^(\*  in  the  third.  Nothing  can  show  in  a  stronger  point 
of  view  the  errors  into  which  a  neglect  of  prosody,  which  they  sacrifice  to  ac- 
cent, must  ever  lead  the  modem  Greeks. 
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macy  with  their  members :  despotism  here  locked  up  the 
sympathies  and  aflPections  of  the  heart ;  nor  did  any  per- 
son dare  to  show  civility  to  a  stranger  mitil  it  was  quite 
ascertained  upon  what  footing  he  stood  with  the  vizir. 

loannina  extended  along  the  western  bank  of  its  mag- 
nificent lake,  at  the  foot  of  some  low  vine-clad  hills 
which  defended  it  on  the  west,  and  sheltered  on  the  east 
by  the  lofty  range  of  Mitzikeli,  a  diverging  ridge  of 
Pindus.  Near  the  middle  of  the  city  a  large  promontory 
juts  into  the  water,  called  the  Castron  or  fortress ;  this, 
which  was  the  original  site  of  the  city,  was  now  crowded 
with  habitations  of  Turks  and  Jews,  for  no  Christian  yma 
permitted  to  reside  there:  it  contained  also  the  old 
seraglio,  im  immense  pile  of  building,  and  two  fine 
mosques :  its  figure  was  not  unaptly  compared  to  the 
double  head  of  a  spread-eagle,  whose  wings  were  repre- 
sented by  the  outstretched  habitations  of  the  city.  TTie 
fortifications,  and  the  deep  ditch  by  which  it  is  isolated, 
were  greatly  improved  by  Ali  about  the  time  when  the 
French  armies  gained  possession  of  the  Dalmatian  pro- 
vinces ;  and  in  constructing  them  he  forced  all  the  people 
of  the  city  to  work  at  free  cost,  giving  them  only  a  band 
of  music  to  cheer  their  toil:  he  spared  not  even  the 
primates,  arohons,  and  priests  of  the  Greeks,  any  more 
than  the  beys  and  ag^  of  the  Turks ;  nay,  he  forced  the 
archbishop  and  his  own  son  Mouchtar  to  labour.  Signore 
Nicolo's  back  seemed  to  ache  afiresh  as  he  recounted  to 
us  the  fatigues  which  he  used  to  undergo  in  carrying 
stones  and  working  with  the  pick-axe.*    Nearly  opposite 

*  At  the  Bame  time  also  he  threw  ap  lines  round  the  dtj.  Ttiis  forced 
labour  is  styled  an  kyydpta  or  iryydptvfM,  It  is  a  curioas  drcnmstance  that 
the  capitol  of  Rome  seems  to  have  been  fortified  in  a  similar  manner.  '<  £te- 
mm  Tel  CapitoUum,  sicut  apnd  majores  nostros  factum  est,  publice,  gratis, 
coactis  fabiis,  operisque  iroperatis,  ezaedificari  atque  effici  potuit."  Cic.  Act, 
in  Venr.  II.  5.  19. 
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the  castron,  but  bearing  a  little  towards  the  norths  was 
the  bazar^  the  object  of  greatest  interest  in  every  Turkish 
city.     It  consisted  of  many  irregular  streets,  the  shops 
being  low  and  sheltered  by  projecting  roofs,  under  which 
artificers  were  seen  at  work,  and  a  vast  variety  of  goods 
exposed  to  sale :  each  diflPerent  trade  had  its  particular 
district,  as  in  the  ancient  Agora.    The  whole  bazar  was 
shut  up  every  evening  by  lofty  wooden  gates,  and  well 
guarded  by  innumerable  watch  dogs  of  the  fiercest  na- 
ture :  even  in  the  day-time  it  was  dangerous  for  a  person 
wearing  a  Frank  dress  to  pass  through  this  district.    Mr. 
Parker  once   had  his   great  coat  nearly  torn  from  his 
back^  and  Antonietti  su£Pered  severely  from  a  bite  upon 
the  thigh.     A  curious  mistake,  by  the  bye,  occurred  in 
this    latter   instance :   after  being  bitten    he  ran  home 
crying  out    vehemently,    '  <rxijX5   xtparas,  o-xijAi  xiparas,* 
*  dog  and  cuckold,'  expressions  which  every  Turk  is  in 
the  constant  habit  of  using  against  the  Greeks.     MustafiL, 
one  of  the  vizir's  chaoushes  who  resided  with  us,  hear- 
ing his  exclamations,  snatched  up  his  pistols  and  ran  out 
into   the   street,    desiring  Antonietti    to   point   out  the 
villain  who  had  abused  him,  and  his  life  should  pay  the 
forfeit  of  his  insolence.     It  was  long  before  he  could  be^ 
persuaded  that  the  dog  was  a  real  dog,  or  that  any  thing 
could  wear  horns  but  a  Greek. 

Between  the  bazar  and  castron  was  a  short  street,  and 
at  one  end  a  small  area  wherein  was  the  city  guard- 
house. This  spot  was  the  scene  of  the  most  cruel  execu- 
tions when  the  vizir  wished  to  make  any  striking  examples. 
Here  criminals  have  been  impaled,  skinned  alive,  or 
roasted  over  a  slow  fire ;  others  have  had  their  extremities 
chopped  off;  and  some  have  been  left  to  perish  with  the 
skin  of  the  face  stripped  over  their  necks.*    When  the 

*  Some  of  the  puniibmenti  inflicted  bj  tliif  tyrant  are  not  to  be  named :  it 
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tyrant  wished  to  divert  himself  with  the  sufferings  of  his 
yietimsy  the  court  of  the  old  Serai  in  the  castron  was  the 
place  selected ;  and  there  scenes  of  cruelty  have  been 
exhibited  which  would  have  astonished  even  an  Indian 
chieftain.  At  first  I  doubted  the  truth  of  these  as- 
sertions, but  they  were  abundantly  confirmed  to  me  by 
persons  of  undoubted  veracity :  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable inhabitants  assured  me  that  they  had  conversed 
with  their  wretched  fellow-citizens  on  the  very  stake, 
being  prevented  firom  yielding  to  their  torturing  requests 
for  water  by  fear  of  a  similar  fate.  Our  own  *  resident 
told  me  that,  as  he  was  once  going  into  the  serai  of  Lita- 
ritza,  he  saw  a  Greek  priest,  the  leader  of  some  kleftes, 
nailed  alive  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  palace,  in  sight  of 
the  whole  city.  They  who  defended  the  conduct  of  the 
pasha  in  this  respect,  saidf  that  amidst  such  barbarous 
tribes  as  he  governed,  where  the  sense  of  honour  scarcely 
exists,  and  the  corporeal  faculties  alone  are  sensible  of 
pain,  punishments  must  be  cruel  and  sanguinary.  I 
think  it  is  Montesquieu  who  observes,  that  these  are 
always  more  or  less  severe  according  as  the  consti- 
tution of  a  state  recedes  from  or  approaches  towards 
liberty.  The  subjects  of  a  free  government  fear  the  loss 
of  life  more  than  the  pain  of  death ;  to  them,  therefore, 
the  deprivation  of  life  alone  is  sufficient  without  any  ad- 
dition of  bodily  suffering;  but  under  a  despotic  power 
death  is  more  an  object  of  terror  than  life  is  of  regret : 
hence  the  necessity  of  agony  and  torture. 

The  principal  part  of  loannina  extended  towards  the 

will  be  sufficient  to  o1>serTe  that  one  of  them  was  alHed  to  the  imprecalion  of 
the  Bausage-seller  in  Aiistophanes  (Eq.  708.)  jcal  rf  Kptdiyp^  r&y  h^iir^c»¥ 
iXKoiiitiw,  An  eye-witness  of  the  highest  respectability  assured  me  that  be 
•aw  this  punishment  inflicted  on  a  poor  Greek  at  Athens  by  order  of  the 
baloukbasbee. 
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north  beyond  the  bazar,  and  contained  many  large  and 
excellent  houses,  both  of  Turkish  agils  and  rich  Greek 
merchants;  some  of  these  latter  were  so  splendidly  fur- 
nished and  profusely  adorned,  as  to  hasten  the  downfal  of 
their  masters,  by  exciting  the  cupidity  of  the  tyrant.  An 
instance  of  this  occurred  a  few  days  only  before  our  arri- 
val. The  vizir  had  deprived  Signore  Anastasi,  the  richest 
Greek  merchant,  and  one  of  the  best  men  in  his  domi- 
nions, of  a  magnificent  house,  because  he  wished  to  give 
it  as  a  town  residence  to  his  nephew  the  Pasha  of  Ochrida. 
Under  some  feigned  pretence  he  banished  the  poor  pro- 
prietor, with  an  amiable  wife  and  large  family,  to  the  arid 
rock  of  Argyro  Castro ;  where  we  saw  him  a  few  months 
afterwards  dying  from  a  fever  brought  on  by  his  dis- 
tresses: the  young  pasha  took  possession  of  his  house 
in  the  very  week  we  left  loannina.  Sometimes  if  Ali 
wished  to  alienate  a  dwelUng  from  its  right  owner,  or  even 
to  squeeze  a  sum  of  money  from  a  refractory  subject, 
he  ordered  the  execution  of  a  real  or  supposed  criminal 
upon  a  gallows  at  the  very  door  of  the  persecuted  per- 
son :  and  as  a  cruel  death  by  torture  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  any  one  who  had  cut  it  down,  the  ill  savour  of  the 
corpse  and  the  outcries  of  the  neighbourhood,  soon  pro* 
duced  implicit  submission  to  the  Autocrat's  will.  At 
other  times  he  would  order  his  chief  minister  of  police, 
Tahir  Abbas,  to  send  a  common  prostitute  into  the  house, 
and  then  pretend  to  discover  this  irregularity,  which  never 
faib  to  call  down  exemplary  punishment  among  the 
Turks :  in  such  cases  the  victims  of  deceit  were  both  exe- 
cuted— ^the  man  was  hanged,  and  the  poor  woman  tied  up 
in  a  sack  and  committed  to  the  lake  "J  but  the  worst  of  all 
was,  that  his  satellited  had  recourse  not  unfrequently  to 
this  species  of  treachery  for  the  gratification  of  revenge  or 
the  extortion  of  money. 
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That  part  of  the  city  which  extended  south  of  the  cas- 
tron,  contained  the  superb  palaces  of  the  pasha  and  his 
two  sons  ;  at  one  end  of  which  Uved  an  immense  quantity 
of  gypsies.  The  habitations  of  these  miserable  beings  were 
the  very  abodes  of  filth  and  wretchedness :  they  seem 
a  distinct  race,  and  rarely  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe ; 
they  are  addicted  to  robbery  and  idleness,  and  have 
apparently  no  religion ;  the  chief  arts  they  exercise  are 
those  of  fortune-telling  and  metallui^ ;  and  from  them 
the  pasha  always  selected  his  executioners.  -  Near  the 
district  in  which  they  resided  was  a  large  plane-^ree, 
which,  Uke  the  justice-tree  of  Ellengowan,  served  for  a 
public  gallows :  ten  or  twenty  robbers  at  a  time  have 
been  seen  dangling  in  clusters  anudst  its  branches. 

The  whole  length  of  loannina  was  rather  more  than 
two  miles,  its  breadth  varying  at  different  points,  but 
no  where  more  than  one  mile,  unless  the  castron  be 
taken  into  the  measurement :  though  its  streets  were 
very  irregular,  still  one  unbroken  line  of  communication 
might  be  traced  from  each  extremity.  It  was  supposed 
to  contain  6000  hearths :  in  churches  and  public  edifices 
it  did  not  greatly -abound ;  but  its  mosques,  rising  out  of 
their  cypress-groves,  and  bearing  aloft  the  triumphant 
crescent,  gave  it  an  air  of  picturesque  beauty,  especially 
if  viewed  from  the  eminences  on  the  western  side,  whence 
the  eye  takes  in  the  full  expanse  of  the  lake  with  the 
precipices  and  towering  heights  of  its  mountain  scenery. 
I  have  rarely  seen  a  more  striking  prospect  than  this : 
but  what  will  the  reader  think  of  Grecian  curiosity 
when  he  is  informed  that  our  two  guides  had  never 
before  seen  it,  though  they  had  been  bom  and  Iwred 
within  a  few  himdred  yards  of  the  spot. 

During  our  walk  we  observed  but  few  persons  in  any 
of  the  streets,  except  the  bazar,  which  was  considerably 
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crowded  :  now  and  then  we  met  an  archondissa,  or  great 
lady,  going  to  the  bath,  or  to  pay  a  visit,  followed  by  her 
maid  servants  carrying  her  best  robes  and  ornaments  in 
bundles  and  boxes,  according  to  ancient  usage.  I 
think  we  saw  more  Turkish  ladies  than  Greeks  on  these 
errands :  the  former  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  a 
long  veil,  the  latter  always.  None  but  women  of  the 
lower  classes  mix  indiscriminately  in  the  streets,  and 
amongst  these  the  Albanians  much  more  than  the  Greeks. 
In  justice  •  to  the  police  I  must  observe  that  we  were 
never  annoyed  by  those  intolerable  nuisances  which  dis- 
grace the  Catholic  cities  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Sicily,  in 
the  shape  of  beggars,  made  loathsome  by  every  species 
of  disease  which  can  be  contracted  by  misery  or  vice, 
and  who  are  there  suffered  to  crawl  about  the  streets 
and  harrow  up  the  feelings  by  exposures  of  the  most 
disgusting  kind.  In  Greece  we  observed  none  of  these 
abominations,  and  I  think  it  tells  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Greek  character,  that  the  misfortunes  of  their  common 
lot  seemed  to  awaken  among  them  the  sympathies  of 
the  heart,  and  to  open  those  sources  of  benevolence  in 
private  individuals  which  the  operation  of  our  own  poor 
laws  tends  perhaps  to  close  up. 

We  looked  into  several  churches,  in  which  we  observed 
much  tawdry  gilding  and  rude  painting  of  saints  and 
martyrs :  taste  is  a  thing  of  which  the  Greeks  have  as 
yet  no  conception,  but  they  appear  to  have  an  innate  love 
of  magnifience.  We  entered  into  the  church  of  the 
Panagia,  wherein  the  father  of  our  guides  lay  buried  :  it 
was  also  called  the  Archimandreion,  from  an  ancient  mo- 
nastery which  stood  there  before  the  Turkish  conquest. 
Here,  in  walking  towards  the  great  altar,  I  stumbled  over 
a  bag  which  lay  on  the  pavement,  and  discovered  that  it 
contained  the  bones  of  a  corpse  which  had  been  disin- 
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terred  and  brought  to  lie  for  a  week  within  consecrated 
walls  before  it  was  recommitted  to  the  earth :  this  is  a 
general  custom^  probably  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  room  in  the  cemeteries. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Foresti  called^  and  accompanied  us  to 
the  serai  of  Mouchtar  Pasha,  Ali's  eldest  son,  who  was 
generaUy  left  as  caimacam  during  his  father's  absence 
from  the  capital.  The  character  of  this  man  was  con- 
sidered brutal  and  debauched  in  the  highest  degree ;  as 
he  had  most  of  his  father's  vices,  but  none  of  his  virtues, 
except  bravery.  He  was  very  avaricious ;  less  generous 
than  Ali ;  and  his  lust  was  so  ungovernable  that  he  has 
been  known  to  violate  women  in  the  public  streets  of 
loannina:  both  in  his  harem  and  in  that  of  his  brother 
Veli  Pasha,  were  several  handsome  Italians,  kidnapped 
for  that  purpose,  or  purchased  from  their  base  and  trea- 
cherous parents.  Signore  Nicolo  was  one  of  his  retainers, 
and  had  served  him  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  during  the 
Russian  war.  Nicolo's  attendance  in  this  service  was  far 
from  voluntary,  for  no  one  could  possess  less  of  a  martial 
spirit :  he  lost  in  the  campaign  three  horses,  an  excellent 
tent,  and  all  his  baggage  ;  but  never  received  one  pari  in 
compensation,  though  he  had  been  forced  to  borrow  the 
money  for  their  purchase. 

Mouchtar's  serai  was  in  external  appearance  handsomer 
than  his  father's.  It  stood  on  a  considerable  elevation, 
and  was  nearly  square  in  form.  Like  the  other  it  was 
painted  in  gaudy  colours,  but  some  of  the  devices  strongly 
pointed  out  the  owner's  disposition.  That  over  the  prin- 
cipal 'entrance  particularly  struck  us :  it  represented  the 
vizir  after  his  return  from  an  expedition,  surrounded  by 
his  troops  and  witnessing  the  execution  of  two  Grreeks 
whom  the  hangman  is  tying  to  a  gibbet  with  one  and  the 
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same  rope :  others  exhibited  decapitated  trunks  with  the 
blood  spouting  out  from  the  veins  and  arteries. 

The  pasha  had  just  returned  from  the  sport  of  hawking ; 
indeed  we  met  the  keepers  in  the  court  of  the  serai  with 
the  noble  birds  seated  upon  their  wrists.  We  were  intro- 
duced into  a  large  room  furnished  with  draperies  of  cloth 
and  silky  fine  German  mirrors^  a  Persian  carpet,  and 
embroidered  sofa,  in  a  much  better  style  than  we  were 
prepared  to  expect :  two  sides  of  this  room  were  nearly 
one  continued  window,  composed  of  the  best  plate  glass 
from  Vienna.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  pasha  made  his 
appearance,  followed  by  a  troop  of  beautiful  Greek  and 
Albanian  youths  with  flowing  hair,  and  garments  glitter- 
ing in  embroidered  gold :  they  were  bare-footed  and  took 
their  station  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  where  they  stood 
with  their  hands  resting  on  the  pistols  or  handjars  in  their 
belts. 

Mouchtar  welcomed  us  cordially,  and  entered  into  a 
conversation,  the  repetition  of  which  may  well  be  spared : 
it  ended  in  promises  of  taking  us  with  him  in  a  grand 
shooting  expedition  upon  the  lake,  and  the  sport  of  fal- 
conry :  the  first  promise  he  kept,  but  the  second  he  broke, 
though  we  contrived  that  he  should  be  more  than  once 
reminded  of  it.  Afler  the  usual  compliment  of  coffee 
sweetmeats  and  the  pipe,  we  adjourned  to  the  palace  of 
Vely  Pasha,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  son  Mahmet,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  young  men  we  ever  met  with,  and  who  is 
so  honourably  mentioned  by  Lord  Byron  in  his  notes  to 
Childe  Harold :  he  had  lately  been  to  Larissa,  where  his 
father  resided,  and  we  had  seen  him  on  his  return,  with 
his  younger  brother,  paying  the  first  visit  of  ceremony  to 
his  grandfather :  he  was  a  perfect  contrast  in  manners  to 
his  uncle,  whom  we  had  just  left.     Our  approach  havii^ 
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been  announced^  he  arose  from  his  comer  of  the  divan  and 
walked  to  receive  us  at  the  door  in  the  most  graceful 
manner  possible ;  after  which  he  marched  back  before  us 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  little  prince,  reseated  himself,  and 
politely  motioned  us  with  his  hand  to  take  our  places  on 
the  sofa.  His  countenance  was  certainly  one  of  the 
sweetest  I  ever  recollect  to  have  seen,  and  the  tones  of 
his  voice  particularly  agreeable.  He  entered  easily  into 
conversation,  asking  pertinent  questions  respecting  the 
countries  we  had  visited,  especially  Great  Britain,  which 
he  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see :  then,  turning  sud- 
denly to  his  little  brother  Ismail  Bey  who  sat  next  him, 
he  asked  him  if  he  loved  the  English :  the  child  making 
no  answer,  from  shyness  or  reserve,  he  added  laughingly 
that  he  would  have  him  shut  up  in  a  dark  room  and  fed 
upon  bread  and  water,  if  he  did  not  love  his  EngUsh 
friends  who  came  from  such  a  distance  to  see  him.  He 
answered  many  questions  which  we  put  to  him  respecting 
his  father's  government  at  Larissa  and  the  state  of  the 
country,  with  singular  felicity  and  good  sense ;  informed 
us  of  several  improvements  in  bridges  and  embankments 
which  had  taken  place,  and  seemed  very  free  from  preju- 
dices :  he  laughed  at  that  absurd  idea  of  predestination 
which  prevents  the  Turks  from  taking  precautions  against 
infection,  and  objected  very  much  against  entering  into 
Paradise  through  such  a  gate.  By  the  inkstand,  pens  and 
paper,  that  lay  upon  a  table  in  the  apartment,  we  per- 
ceived that  this  interesting  youth,  who  was  now  scarcely 
fifteen  years  old,  had  been  employing  his  time  in  study, 
instead  of  indulging  in  that  indolence  which  is  too  much  the 
characteristic  of  his  countrymen.  Like  other  young  Turkish 
nobles,  he  had  masters  to  teach  him  the  art  of  address 
and  etiquette  ;  but  no  art  could  have  given  such  a  polish 
to  his  manners  if  nature  had  not  also  been  prodigal  of  her 
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bounty.  After  partaking  of  refreshments,  we  left  the 
serai  highly  gratified,  and  returned  home  to  a  late  dinner 
at  our  lodging. 

Next  day  we  proceeded  to  a  suburb  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  AU's 
beautiful  kiosk  or  pavilion,  situated  in  the  midst  of  exten- 
sive gardens,  where  a  natural,  more  than  artificial  taste, 
predominated,  and  where  fine  elms  or  beeches,  mixed  with 
the  plane  tree  and  the  cypress,  formed  shades  impervious 
to  the  sun.  These  gardens  were  the  vizir's  favoiirite  re- 
tirement, and  in  this  pavilion  he  enjoyed  leisure  and  re- 
laxation from  the  fatigues  of  business,  without  removing 
too  far  from  the  occupations  of  government.  We  observed 
also  a  small  room  in  a  different  part  of  the  garden  where 
he  frequently  transacted  business,  administered  justice, 
and  paid  his  troops :  but  there  were  scarcely  less  than 
thirty  of  these  little  tenements  in  and  about  loannina, 
to  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  for  the  enjoyment 
of  his  pleasures  or  the  transaction  of  important  affairs: 
as  he  selected  a  different  place  almost  every  day,  it  was 
never  known  where  he  could  be  found  until  he  was  actually 
housed.  This  custom  seemed  to  originate  more  from  ca- 
price than  fear,  since  no  one  could  expose  himself  more 
openly  than  Ali :  he  knew  no  terror  of  this  sort ;  but  con- 
stantly rode  through  loannina  on  horseback  attended  by  one 
single  guard,  and  admitted  freely  all  persons  into  his  presence 
armed  or  imarmed,  whether  alone  or  surrounded  by  his  at- 
tendants. His  very  confidence  seemed  to  be  his  protection, 
and  the  multitude  fancied  that  he  bore  a  charmed  life. 
Indeed  he  himself  was  on  this  point  the  dupe  of  impos- 
ture, for  he  constantly  wore  about  his  neck  an  amulet 
given  to  him  when  a  boy  by  a  Dervish,  which  he  firmly 
believed  would  preserve  him  alive  to  an  extreme  old  age. 
This  circumstance,  added  to  his  connection  with  the  nu* 
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merous  class  of  Dervishes  that  abound  in  his  native  tribe 
of  Toskides,  particularly  about  Tepelene,  where  both  the 
doctrines  of  Mahomet  and  the  pubUc  morals  are  much 
corrupted  by  them,  may  account  not  only  for  Ali's  own 
debauched  habits  of  Ufe,  but  for  that  uncontrouled  Ucense 
which  these  fanatics  assumed  during  his  sway  over  Al- 
bania. Though  every  one  else  was  accustomed  to  ap- 
proach him  with  feelings  of  terror  and  a  show  at  least 
of  humiliation^  these  wretches  entered  his  serai  at  all 
times  with  the  utmost  effrontery,  seated  themselves  with- 
out ceremony  on  his  very  divan  whilst  Osmanlis  of  the 
first  rank  were  standing  before  him,  demanded  and  re- 
ceived money  for  their  licentious  pleasures,  upbraided  and 
abused  him  for  his  avarice,  threatened  him  with  violent 
language  and  gestures ;  nay  at  times  even  went  so  far  as 
to  excite  the  populace  against  him.  Yet  all  this  he 
used  to  bear  with  perfect  composure,  without  exhibiting 
any  desire  of  retaliation,  or  yielding  to  the  importunities 
of  his  friends  who  urged  him  to  repress  such  insolence, 
and  to  punish  its  authors.  The  following  is  an  instance 
of  his  extraordinary  patience  and  condescension  towards 
these  intruders  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  authentic : 
another  is  reserved  for  an  occasion  where  it  will  be  more 
appropriately  introduced.  One  day  during  the  festival 
of  the  Bairam,  when  numerous  personages  had  assembled 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  vizir,  a  ragged  half-naked 
Dervish  burst  through  the  guards,  stalked  into  the  pre- 
sence chamber,  seated  himself  on  the  divan,  and  after 
having  received  the  cup  of  coflTee  which  is  given  at  such 
times  to  all  guests  indiscriminately,  called  out  to  the 
attendants  with  a  loud  voice  and  ordered  them  to  bring 
him  a  pipe ;  though  the  privilege  of  smoking  before  Ali 
was  granted  to  no  one  of  his  subjects  except  the  chief 
minister  Mahomet  Effendi.  Of  course  this  order  was 
not  attended  to;  upon  which  he  turned  round   and  ex- 
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claimed,  "  Ali,*  I  wish  to  smoke/'  The  vizir  quietly 
ordered  a  pipe  to  be  brought  for  him :  he  then  declared 
that  he  would  have  a  houka,  with  rose-water  and  the 
best  Persian  tobacco—^  which  was  without  further  hesi- 
tation conceded  to  him.  But,  can  it  be  credited  that 
the  wretch  instantly  demanded  the  very  houka  which 
Ali  was  himself  using  ?  or  that  the  Pasha,  after  having 
in  vain  attempted  to  bribe  him  with  a  more  magnificent 
one  which  he  spumed  away  with  his  foot,  ordered  an 
attendant  to  carry  his  own  to  the  Dervish  ?  The  creature 
however,  being  determined  to  raise  his  insolence  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch,  now  reused  to  accept  it  unless 
tiie  vizir  should  bring  it  himself — a  hundred  hands  were 
stretched  out  to  prevent  this  violation  of  decorum :  even 
Mahomet  Effendi  himself  got  up  to  perform  the  menial 
office — ^but  in  vain ;  all  their  advances  were  repelled,  and 
an  earnest  invitation  given  by  poor  Ali  to  his  strange 
guest  that  he  would  sit  by  his  side  and  smoke,  was 
indignantly  refused :  accordingly  the  old  fierce  and  proud 
despot,  the  conqueror  of  Suli  and  defier  of  the  Porte, 
raised  himself  from  his  seat,  placed  his  houka  with 
unaltered  countenance  at  the  feet  of  his  insolent  tor- 
mentor, and  returned  to  his  sofa  supported  by  his  two 
principal  ministers.  The  Dervish  accepted  it  without 
uttering  a  word,  smoked  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  then 
walked  out  of  the  room  disdaining  to  notice  any  one 
of  the  company  .f 

If  enormous  crimes  ever  compelled  him  to  banish  any 
of  these  wretches  from  loannina,  he  always  gave  them 

*  The  tribe  always  called  liim  by  this  name,  and  never  gave  him  bis  title. 

t  This  story  appeared  to  me  at  first  incredible,  but  when  I  reflect  npon 
human  nature,  which  often  in  its  proudest  and  fiercest  character  delights 
to  exhibit  self-abasement,  pleased  as  it  were  (o  tyrannise  over  itself  as  weU 
as  others ;  especially  when  I  consider  what  was  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
man  himself;  that  although  a  violator  of  all  religion,  he  was  extremely  super- 
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large  sums  of  money  for  their  maintenance ;  and  they  in- 
variably returned^  when  it  was  expended,  to  repeat  their 
audacious  practices. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  gardens  of  the  kiosk  were 
some  quarters  for  Albanian  troops :  in  the  court  a  fine 
leopard  was  kept,  which  by  constant  association  ynih  man 
had  become  so  tame  that  we  saw  it  let  out  loose  into  the 
yard  whilst  we  stood  by ;  but  the  sight  of  persons  in  a 
strange  dress  seemed  to  revive  its  natural  ferocity,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  our  safety  to  throw  a  large  piece  of 
meat  before  the  animal.  A  long  alley,  which  in  summer  is 
overspread  with  vines,  led  us  up  to  the  kiosk ;  an  elegant 
building,  profusely  ornamented  with  carving  and  gilding 
in  the  best  Turkish  style,  which  did  much  credit  to  the 
architects  of  loannina.  Its  interior  was  divided  into  eight 
compartments,  or  recesses,  diverging  from  the  great  area, 
in  the  noddle  of  which  stood  a  curious  jet  d'eau,  consist- 
ing of  a  small  castle  surrounded  by  regular  lines,  the  can- 
non of  which  played  upon  each  other  in  imitation  of  a 
bombardment :  on  the  parapet  stood  also  parrots,  Uons,  and 
other  birds  or  beasts,  spouting  water  out  of  their  mouths 
as  if  in  mockery :  the  motion  of  the  water  gave  voice  to  a 
small  organ  attached  to  a  pillar  in  the  apartment.  The 
whole  might  be  considered  an  apt  measure  of  the  national 
taste,  where  the  curious  is  preferred  to  the  beautifiil,  and 
that  which  can  astonish  a  vulgar  mind  to  what  might 
captivate  a  cultivated  and  refined  one.  The  recesses  were 
splendidly  fitted  up  with  draperies  of  rich  silk  and  luxuri- 
ous sofas :  annexed  is  a  ground-plan  of  this  edifice. 

stitioiu,  md  that  be  might  GTen  wiah  to  set  an  example  of  patient  endurance 
to  hia  aubjecto ;  above  all  when  I  call  to  mind  the  freedom  and  audacitj  with 
which  I  have  myself  seen  these  fanatics  walk  unbidden  throngh  his  palace,  I 
do  not  discredit  it. 

VOL.    I.  2    G 
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It  was  here  that  Ali  once  gave  a  grand  dinner^  served 
upon  gold  plate^  to  the  late  Earl  of  Guildford.  A  flight 
of  stairs  led  up  to  a  neat  room,  where  the  favourites  of  the 
harem  were  sometimes  permitted  to  view  the  festivities 
through  a  small  latticed  window.  From  the  gardens 
we  passed  through  a  paddock,  in  which  a  number  of 
curious  deer  were  kept^  with  a  large  ostrich,  which  a  fine 
Albanian  boy  mounted  and  rode  up  and  down :  here  also 
we  observed  a  barrack  for  troops,  and  another  small  tene- 
ment of  the  vizir. 

Extending  our  walk  over  the  range  of  low  hills  to  the 
west,  we  had  superb  views  of  the  city,  lake,  and  scenery; 
re-entering  the  town  by  a  long  narrow  lane  called  the 
street  of  the  Brothers,  from  two  Albanians,  standing 
in  that  relationship,  who  from  an  attachment  to  the 
same  object  fought  and  fell  by  each  other's  weapons, 
and  were  buried  here  in  the  same  tomb.  Not  to  be 
deficient  in  point  of  etiquette,   we  called   upon  Signore 
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Psalida,  who  received  us  with  a  consequential  dignity. 
Pipes  were  of  course  introduced,  and  the  lady  of  the  house 
bringing  in  coffee  handed  it  to  the  guests  as  well  as  to  her 
husband,*  withbut  presuming  to  sit  down  or  being  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  her  imperious  lord  :  two  lovely  chil- 
dren were  introduced  to  us,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  the  former 
under  the  care  of  a  domestic  pedagogue,  the  latter  at- 
tended by  an  ancient  nurse :  she  was  scarcely  nine  years 
old,  but  was  already  affianced  in  marriage  to  the  chi^f 
physician  of  the  vizir.     After  the  lady  of  the  house  had 
quitted  the  apartment,  I  contrived  to  lead  the  conversation 
to  what  I  thought  a  very  injurious  custom,  viz.  that  of 
excluding  women  from  society,  and  with  them  all  the 
delicacy  and  refinement  which  their  influence  produces. 
I  suppose  nothing  that  I  ever  said  shocked  our  host's 
prejudices  more  than  this,  for  he  vehemently  defended  the 
practice  by  a  declaration,  that  women  were  all  prone  to  evil, 
and  that  if  liberty  were  granted  to  them  they  would  abuse 
it :  I  replied,  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  produce  honour 
and  sincerity  in  the  female  sex  as  confidence  placed  in 
them  by  the  men ;  and  I  brought  the  women  of  my  own 
country  as  an  example ;  to  which  he  opposed  the  opinions 
and  customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  of  necessity  must 
be  right:  this  therefore  cut  short  the  argument,  for  to 
have  controverted  the  decision  of  Plato  in  Greece  would 
have  seemed  as  heinous  a  crime  as  to  deny  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope  in  Rome.   Our  conversation  now  passed 
to  the  state  of  modem  Greece ;  but  upon  this  subject  it  was 
impossible  to  get  at  his  real  opinions  :   at  one  time  he 
lamented  its  misfortunes  and  inveighed  bitterly  against  the 
European  powers  who  suffered  them  to  exist ;  at  others  he 
abused  his  own  countrymen,  calUng  them  slaves  (av^piwoda) 

*  Srroy  94  <r^'  i\oxoi  KaX\utpf(fi*fiyoi  Uukw.        Od.  9. 628. 
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and  a  handred  other  vile  names,  praised  the  conduct  of 
Ali  Pasha,  spoke  of  his  acts  with  the  spirit  of  an  Alba-  ^ 
nian,  and  vindicated  in  warm  terms  the  horrible  massacre 
of  Gardiki.* 

Having  finished  this  visit  we  determined  to  wait  npcm 
Mr.  Pouqueville  the  French  consul,  conceiving  such  at- 
tention due  to  a  man  of  his  distinguished  reputation,  who 
from  his  official  situation  could  not  make  the  first  ad- 
vances. We  found  him  living  with  his  brother,  the  vice- 
consul  of  Arta,  in  a  state  of  comparative  inaction,  since  the 
French  interests  had  been  for  some  time  annihilated  at 
loannina :  nothing  probably  but  the  occupation  of  Corfu 
retained  him  in  his  post ;  for  Ali,  notwithstanding  all  his 
antipathy  against  the  French,  was  not  averse  to  the  ex- 
portation of  provisions  to  that  island  under  the  impost  of 
enormous  duties.  As  the  vizir  had  prohibited  the  inter- 
course of  all  his  subjects,  except  in  matters  of  business, 
with  Mr.  Pouqueville,  though  he  permitted  him  to  reside 
in  his  capital,  poor  Nicolo  was  obliged  to  leave  us  at  the 
door  and  return  to  his  own  home. 

The  consul  received  us  vnth  all  the  politeness  of  a 
Frenchman,  and  entertained  us  with  the  conversation  of  a 
scholar  and  man  of  the  world :  nor  did  that  contest  in 
which  our  respective  countries  were  engaged,  in  the 
slightest  degree  repress  his  hospitality  and  attentions; 
attentions  which  were  the  more  acceptable,  as  our  kind 
friend  Mr.  Foresti  was  absent  from  loannina  during  the 
greater  part  of  our  residence.  Not  only  was  his  door  ever 
open  to  receive  and  his  conversation  to  entertain  us,  but 
the  stores  of  his  knowldge  and  experience  were  freely 
drawn  forth  to  inform  and  direct  us ;  and  as  he  had  re- 


*  Mr.  PouqueTiUe  afterwards  gave  me  a  clue  to    tbis  appareut  iacon- 
sistcncy. 
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sided  long  in  the  country^  the  advtotage  of  such  a  guide 
was  inconceivably  great.  .  Transacting  all  his  business 
with  the  Pasha  through  the  intervention  of  his  brother,  he 
passed  great  part  of  his  leisure  in  cultivating  his  garden, 
which  was  decorated  with  choice  flowers  from  Paris, 
to  the  utter  astomshment  of  the  Turks,  who  used  fre- 
quently to  demand  of  him  why  such  did  not  grow  in  their 
gardens  ?  He  was  highly  respected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
loannina  for  his  generous  and  humane  disposition,  having 
always  exerted  his  influence  with  the  vizir,  whilst  he  pos- 
sessed any,  to  save  them  from  the  effects  of  his  tyranny. 
The  case  of  the  poor  woman  who  kept  his  house  may  serve 
as  an  instance. 

By  a  cruel  custom  of  this  despotic  realm,  if  a  man  died 
without  a  male  heir,  his  property  passed  into  possession  of 
the  vizir ;  his  widow  and  daughters  in  the  midst  of  their 
distress  were  liable  to  be  turned  out  destitute  into  the 
street,  to  subsist  upon  public  charity,  exposed  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  ruffian  or  the  arts  of  the  profligate.  In  ^uch 
a  misfortune  this  poor  woman,  with  one  young  and  hand- 
some daughter,  found  herself  at  the  death  of  her  husband  : 
the  corpse  had  scarcely  been  consigned  to  the  grave  ere 
the  agents  of  the  pasha  seized  upon  her  property,  and 
turned  her  out  with  her  child  to  starve ;  Ivhen  the  unfortu- 
nate creatures  fled  to  Mr.  Pouqueville,  and  conjured  him  to 
save  them.  The  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain — ^he  gave 
them  protection  for  the  night  under  his  roof,  and  next 
morning,  having  obtained  an  audience,  he  procured  their 
house  for  his  own  consular  dwelling,  reinstated  in  it 
the  owners,  and  continued  to  reside  with  them  as  a 
lodger. 

In  touching  upon  this  subject  it  would  be  unpardonable 
to  omit  the  record  which  these  pages  may  afford  to  the 
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unceasing  eiforts  made  by  our  own  resident  Mr.  G.  Foresti, 
in  mitigating  the  calamities  of  the  unhappy  people.  If 
the  heart  of  a  stranger  could  melt  at  their  unmerited  suf- 
feringSy  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  that  excellent 
person  would  sympathize  in  the  sorrows  of  his  afflicted 
countrymen.  From  a  thousand  instances  of  this  praise- 
worthy conduct  I  shall  select  one  which  was  related  to 
me  by  an  eye-witness  of  its  principal  scenes,  and  which 
tends  to  illustrate,  not  only  the  character  of  the  vizir, 
but  the  influence  which  Mr.  F.  had  gained  over  his 
mind. 

Amongst  other  political  manoeuvres  which  the  caution 
of  Ali  Pasha  led  him  to  adopt,  there  was  one  which  con- 
sisted in  keeping  up  a  spirit  of  fear  and  subjection 
amongst  his  vassals,  by  now  and  then  throwing  down  to 
the  lowest  depth  of  misery  some  person  or  other  who  had 
risen  to  the  height  of  prosperity,  especially  if  he  had  risen 
by  the  tyrant's  own  assistance.  In  pursuance  of  tiliis 
policy  he  determined  upon  the  ruin  of  Michael  Michela- 
chi,  a  young  man  descended  from  one  of  the  best  fiemulies 
in  Albania.  His  father,  who  had  been  one  of  the  vizir's 
most  faithful  friends,  dying  whilst  his  son  was  yet  an  in- 
&nt,  lefl  him,  with  all  his  fortune,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  sovereign.  Ali  seemed  affected  by  this 
appeal  to  his  sensibility  and  good  faith  ;  he  to(^  gre&t 
care  of  his  young  ward,  procured  him  the  best  pos^Ue 
education,  and  when  he  arrived  at  maturity,  restored  hia 
fortune  with  all  its  accumulation :  nor  did  his  generosity 
stop  here :  he  betrothed  him  to  a  rich  heiress,  and  made 
him  primate  of  the  city ;  in  which  post  Michelachi,  by 
his  engaging  manners  and  strict  integrity,  secured  the 
respect  both  of  Turks  and  Greeks.  But  it  suited  the 
policy  of  his  faithless  sovereign  to  make  an  example,  and 
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this  excellent  man  was  doomed  to  fall :  for  the  semblance  . 
of  justice  a  set  of  false  witnesses  were  suborned^  who 
swore  that  Michelachi  was  in  possession  of  the  treasm^s 
which  the  widow  of  Kalou  Pasha,  All's  immediate  prede- 
cessor,  had  secreted  at  her  husband's  death,  a  pretext  to 
which  he  often  resorted  for  getting  rid  of  a  troublesome 
subject. 

Michelachi  was  confronted  with  these  wretches,  their 
depositions  were  shown  to  him,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
deliver  up  the  treasure  on  pain  of  death.    Conscious  inno- 
cence, added  to  surprise   and   indignation   at  this  base 
accusation,  made  him  reply  in  terms  probably  too  high 
for  the  haughty  spirit  of  Ali  to  bear :    with   a  counte- 
nance  rendered  horrible  by  rage,  and  in  a  tremendous 
tone  of  voice,    he    ordered   the    prisoner  to   be   carried 
away  to  the  buldmn,  a  dark  and  damp  dungeon  near  the 
ditch  of  the  castron,  where  he  was  secured  to  the  ground 
by  a  heavy  chain  round  his  hands  and  feet  and  neck.     In 
the  mean  time  his  house  was  rifled,  and  his  fine  furniture 
thrown  into  the  public  streets ;  whilst  his  af&icted  family, 
bolted  and  barred  in  a  small  inner  room,  were  screened 
from   the  insults   of  the  Albanian  guards  only  by  the 
efforts  of  a  venerable  and  benevolent  priest.     At  this  time 
terror  and  despair  took  possession  of  loannina ;  persons 
of  all  ranks  and  religions  came  to  console  the  wretched 
family  and  alleviate  their  sorrows;    many  went  to  the 
serai  to  intercede  with  the  vizir ;  but  like  a  hunted  lion  he 
was  too  indignant  to  be  approached,  and  he  saw  no  one 
during  the  day. 

This  occurrence  happened  while  Mr.  Foresti  was  ac- 
companying an  officer  of  the  Porte  for  a  few  hours  on  his 
road  towards  the  Pindus ;  and  when  he  returned  to  the 
city  late  in  the  evening,  he  found  a  deputation  of  the 
chief  Greeks  at  his  house  sent  to  inform  him  of  poor  Mi- 
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chelachi's  treatment.  It  was  impossible  to  see  the  vizir 
that  nighty  but  next  morning  he  rose  with  the  smi,  and 
made  his  appearance  at  the  seraglio  as  soon  as  Ali  had 
performed  his  morning  ablutions:  even  at  this  hour  he 
found  the  court-yard  and  anterooms  of  the  palace  crowded 
with  persons,  expecting  the  result  and  expressing  all 
the  marks  of  fear  and  anxiety  on  their  countenances. 

Mr.  Foresti,  being  admitted  to    the  presence  of  the 
pasha,  entered  upon  a  conversation  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  business,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  come  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  his  designs.    At  last  he  casually 
observed, ''  I  see  a  vast  number  of  people  about  the  serai 
this  morning,  and  the  city  also  is  quite  in  an  uproar :  I 
inquired  the  cause,  but  no  one  would  explain  it  to  me  till 
my  cook  *  informed  me  that  you  have  put  to  death  my 
friend  Michelachi.    As  I  knew  him  to  be  an  excellent  and 
an  innocent  man,  I   have  to  thank   your   Highness  for 
not  committing  this  act  whilst  the  dragoman  was  here, 
who  might  have   spread   very    disgraceful   intelligence 
about  us  at  Constantinople."    (V.)  in  a  quick  tone,  "  Ah  ! 
but  I  have  not  killed  him,  he  is  alive  at  present."  (F.) 
''  Then  God  be  praised,  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it."    (V.) 
''  But  he  has  treated  me  shamefully ;  he  has  cruelly  de- 
ceived me ;  iraiSl  (Mv,f  my  very  heart  bums  within  me  at 
his  conduct ;  if  you  could  see  it,  it  would  appear  at  this 
moment  in  a  flame !     How  could  a  man  whom  I  have 
brought  up  from  his  infancy  in  my  own  bosom  make  me 
this  return !"     (F.)   "  Indeed  if  he  has  treated  you  so, 
I  shall  be  the  first  to  condemn  him ;  but  has  any  opportu- 
nity been  given  him  to  prove  his  innocence  ?  and  who  are 


*  His  cook  waf  a  Frank,  and  not  a  tobjeet  of  the  pasha. 

*  <<  Mj  ton,"  a  familiar  eipression,  which  he  aies  to  an  intinate  acquaint- 
ance. 
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his  accusers?"  (V.)  "  Oh  !  a  great  many  persons,  both 
men  and  women  came  here,  and  took  solemn  oaths  before 
the  archbishop,  after  kissing  the  Christian  crucifixes,  to 
the  truth  of  their  accusation."  (F.)  "That  may  be  ;  but 
are  the^e  accusers  people  of  credit?  and  can  you  even 
believe  their  oaths  against  the  word  of  such  a  man  as 
you  know  Michelachi  to  be?  Consider  what  people  will 
say  at  the  Porte,  and  \yhat  my  government  will  think, 
when  they  hear  that  you  have  put  to  death  or  ruined  one 
of  your  best  friends  upon  such  kind  of  evidence  !"  (V.) 
'f  But  wmU  ftoti,  what  can  I  now  do,  implicated  as  I  am  in 
this  afiair  ?"  (F.)  '*  Why  order  instantly  an  examination 
concerning  it  to  be  instituted."  (V.)  "Will  you  then 
take  it  into  your  hands  and  examine  it  ?"  (F.)  "  To  be 
sure  I  will  do  so  for  your  sake,  even  more  than  that  of 
Michelachi;  but  you  must  release  him  on  security, 
for  he  is  at  this  time  in  chains,  and  may  perish  before 
his  innocence  can  be  proved."  (V.)  "  Carry  him  then 
to  the  chamber  over  the  treasury,  station  there  a  guard 
to  prevent  escape,  and  God  prosper  you  in  the  busi- 
ness." 

Mr.  Foresti  having  gained  this  point,  had  little  more 
to  do.  Taking  vrith  him  the  two  primates  and  die  arch- 
bishop, they  released  the  prisoner,  and  proceeded  to 
his  mansion,  where  they  found  his  young  and  beautiful 
wife  surrounded  by  her  children  and  friends,  in  the 
greatest  agcmy:  they  comforted  her  with  the  assurance 
that  her  husband  was  safe,  and  for  form's  sake  searched 
every  part  of  the  house  for  a  treasure  which  they  knew 
had  no  existence.  They  then  interrogated  Michelachi 
and  his  accusers,  which  last  were  of  course  unable  to 
substantiate  any  part  of  their  charge :  upon  this  they  re- 
turned to  the  vizir,  and  reported  the  prisoner  guiltless  of 
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the  accusation.  The  tyrant  then  pretended  to  &U  into  a 
terrible  rage  against  the  abandcmed  wretches  whom  he 
had  himself  suborned,  declaring  they  should  suffer  death 
by  the  most  cruel  tortures;  and  it  was  only  at  the 
joint  entreaties  of  Mr.  Foresti  and  of  Michelachi,  who 
threw  himself  at  the  vizir's  feet,  that  this  sentence  was 
not  executed  immediately.  By  a  compromise,  made  to 
save  his  credit,  they  were  thrown  into  prison  for  a  few 
months,  and  then  released. 

After  we  left  the  house  of  the  French  consul,  Mr. 
Cockerell  occupied  himself  in  sketching  some  scenery, 
whilst  Mr.  Parker  and  myself  went  to  shoot  upon  the 
lake,  in  one  of  the  small  boats  called  caiques  or  monoxyla, 
which  are  paddled  along  by  a  man  who  sits  at  the  stem 
with  a  pair  of  sculls.  The  day  being  clear,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  within  range  of  the  immense  flocks  of  water- 
fowl ;  so  we  had  recourse  to  stratagem,  and  by  rowing 
up  the  channels  which  intersect  the  reeds  upon  the 
bank,  had  excellent  sport.  In  the  afternoon  we  were  sur- 
prized by  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  vinr's  kaiyasi  or 
chamberlains,  who  stand  at  the  door  of  his  audience- 
chamber  with  golden-knobbed  staffs  in  their  hands.  He 
came  for  the  purpose  of  residing  in  our  house  as  long 
as  we  should  remain  at  loannina,  to  see  that  all  due  at- 
tention was  paid  us,  to  walk  before  us  with  his  staff 
of  office  in  the  city,  and  to  accompany  us  on  our  ex- 
peditions; nor  could  a  more  faithftil  and  obliging  man 
have  been  selected  for  this  office  than  MustafiL  During 
our  long  oonnexicHi,  he  became,  I  really  believe,  sin- 
cerely attached  to  us,  and  in  spite  of  his  original  Ma- 
hometan apathy,  degenerated  at  length  into  a  perfect 
antiquarian :  he  understood  all  the  distinctions  of  Greek 
masonry,  would  hunt  out  an  ancient  ruin  with  singular 
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sagacity,  and  shout  with  raptvre  at  the  sight  of  a  palaio- 
castro.* 

We  now  began  to  think  of  commencing  our  Dodo- 
nsean  researches:  but  before  our  departure  we  thought 
ourselves  bound  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  at  the  serai, 
and  make  our  acknowledgments  to  the  vizir. 

*  Tliifl  is  the  title  by  which  the  roint  of  an  andeiit  Greek  town  are 
designated,  the  reason  of  which  is  obvious  to  the  classical  reader.  If  the 
site  be  occapied  by  modem  habitations,  it  generally  takes  tlie  name  of 
Caslri. 
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View  from  the  liUind  tJi  the  Lake  0/  loaimina.  Hill  <tf  Dihiim. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

January  12th,  1814. — ^This  morning  we  sent  the  kai- 
vaisi  to  signify  a  wish  of  paying  onr  respects  to  his  high- 
ness, who  returned  for  answer  that  he  would  gladly  receive 
us  in  his  old  serai  within  the  castron :  accordingly,  pre- 
ceded by  Mustafll  in  state,  and  accompanied  by  Nioolo  as 
interpreter,  we  directed  our  steps  thither.  At  one  en- 
trance of  its  deep  fosse  we  observed  an  old  brig,  which 
had  been  built  for  the  vizir*s  excursions  upon  the  lake, 
but  being  now  too  much  decayed  for  service,  was  here 
laid  up  in  ordinary.  We  crossed  the  ditch  by  a  strong 
drawbridge,  and  in  passing  through  the  heavy  gate- 
way observed  the  entrance  to  the  bnldrun,  that  dis- 
mal prison  of  an  inexorable  tyrant,  beneath  the  strong 
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lines  of  fortification.  The  streets  of  the  casU'on  were  very 
narrow^  badly  paved,  and  gloomy :  in  that  quarter  allottedv 
to  the  Jews,  the  habitations  were  not  to  be  compared  in 
point  of  comfort  with  an  Irish  cabin :  many  of  them  actually 
lay  open  to  public  view  on  two  sides,  whilst  the  stories  of 
the  house  were  supported  by  props,  to  which  ragged  blan- 
kets and  old  garments  were  attached  for  the  purpose  of 
sheltering  the  wretched  inmates  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  Without  ocular  demonstration  I  could  not 
have  beUeved  it  possible  for  human  beings  thus  to  have 
existed  in  a  climate  where  the  winter  is  often  very  severe : 
yet  they  did  exist  in  this  state,  and  many  of  them  from 
motives  of  policy  rather  than  necessity.  They  exercised 
for  the  most  part  the  trade  of  brokers  and  money-lenders, 
and  the  hope  of  gain  cheered  this  wretched  people  under 
all  their  privations  here,  as  in  every  other  foreign  land. 
One  of  the  tribe  was  chief-treasurer  and  banker  to  the 
vizir. 

The  serai  stood  in  an  open  space,  near  the  south-east 
angle ;  a  vast  irregular  pile  of  building,  surrounding  nearly 
three  sides  of  a  large  court.  The  effect  of  its  architecture 
and  decorations  was  very  striking  at  a  distance ;  but  less 
so  on  a  closer  inspection,  when  the  coarseness  of  its  work 
and  the  perishable  nature  of  its  materials  impressed  upon 
the  mind  ideas  only  of  barbarous  magnificence  and  ephe- 
meral power.  The  great  hall  of  this  palace  was  crowded 
with  attendants  in  every  variety  of  costume,  from  the  red- 
shawled  Macedonian  and  turbaned  Osmanli,  to  the  Alba- 
nian with  his  shaggy  white  capote,  and  the  Greek  archon 
in  robes  of  ermine  and  enormous  calpac.  The  turban 
being  the  characteristic  head-dress  of  a  Mahometan,  the 
Greeks  in  most  parts  of  Turkey  are  not  permitted  to  wear 
it.  How  different  are  the  marks  of  servitude  among  dif- 
ferent people  !     Tacitus  says  of  the  ancient  Britons  that 
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it  was  a  part  of  their  subjection  to  wear  the  dress  of  their 
conquerors. 

We  had  our  audience  in  a  large  square  saloon,  very 
handsomely  gilt  and  furnished;  Signore  Colovo  and  a 
Turk  of  distinction  being  present.  The  pasha  himself  was 
seated  as  usual  at  a  comer  of  the  divan,  drawing  the 
smoke  of  tobacco  into  his  lungs  through  a  houka,  whilst 
a  book  lay  opened  and  turned  down  upon  the  sofo  beside 
him,  as  if  with  a  design  to  show  us  how  erroneous  the 
assertions  of  some  persons  were  who  have  declared  that 
he  was  unable  to  read.  He  received  us  very  graciously, 
motioning  us  to  take  our  seats  near  him  on  the  divan : 
Signore  Nicolo  however,  as  interpreter,  did  not  dare  to 
assume  this  privilege,  but  stood  all  the  time  at  an  awful 
distance.  The  pasha  inquired  minutely  respecting  our 
accommodations,  hoped  we  were  satisfied  with  the  atten* 
tions  paid  us,  and  requested  us  always  to  inform  him  of 
any  neglect  in  others,  or  any  wants  of  our  own,  through 
Mustafil,  who  he  declared  was  a  very  honest  fellow.  We 
assured  his  highness  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  satis- 
faction we  had  experienced  from  his  kind  reception  of  us, 
and  that  we  were  perfectly  contented  with  our  accommo- 
dations of  every  kind.  At  this  interview  I  thought  his 
countenance  exhibited  stronger  marks  of  stem  severity 
than  I  did  at  our  first  introduction,  which  was  by  candle- 
light ;  and  the  deep-worn  furrows  of  care  seemed  to  indi- 
cate more  clearly  the  hardships  and  anxieties  of  an  eventful 
life.  He  questioned  us  a  little,  but  in  a  courteous  manner, 
respecting  our  situations  in  life  and  motives  for  travelling ; 
and  he  expressed  great  astonishment  that  Mr.  Paiker, 
who  was  an  only  son,  should  leave  his  friends  and  so 
many  sources  of  enjoyment  at  home,  to  roam  about  such 
desolate  uncivilized  countries,  so  full  of  dangers  and  incon- 
veniences, blaming  his  mother  very  much  for  permitting 
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him  to  quit  England.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
persuade  a  Turk  that  the  dangers  and  inconveniences 
of  foreign  travel  can  be  at  all  compensated  by  any  ad- 
vantages with  which  it  is  accompanied.  He  now  turned 
to  me, and  requested  to  look  at  the  hat  which  I  held  in 
my  hand ;  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  excellence 
of  our  English  manufactures,  and  wished  he  could  procure 
a  great-coat  made  of  the  same  material.  In  the  mean 
time  some  of  the  fine  Albanian  youths  that  stood  in 
attendance  supplied  us  with  pipes  and  coffee,  and  the 
pasha  ordered  a  brace  of  English  pistols,  which  he  had 
condescended  to  accept  as  a  slight  mark  of  our  gratitude, 
to  be  brought  in  their  case  before  him :  he  then  made 
one  of  his  attendants  charge  them  with  powder  and  fire 
them  off  in  the  balcony  of  the  serai,  appearing  much 
pleased  at  the  loudness  of  the  report.  Before  our  de* 
parture  we  mentioned  to  him  otir  intention  of  making  a 
short  tour  in  his  dominions,  which  would  comprise  Suli 
and  Paramithia,  which  we  understood  to  be  the  scenes  of 
his  most  warlike  exploits.  He  appeared  pleased  at  this 
intelligence,  and  desired  us  to  send  Mustafil  to  receive  his 
directions  upon  the  subject ;  said  the  country  was  quite 
practicable,  but  that  he  had  passed  and  repassed  over 
all  parts  of  it  in  every  season  of  the  year,  when  a  thousand 
muskets  were  aimed  against  his  tife ;  that  now  we  should 
find  perfect  security  and  tranquillity  over  the  whole 
district. 

When  we  took  our  leave  the  vizir  preceded  us  to  the 
gallery  or  external  balcony  of  the  palace,  where  he  stood 
a  considerable  time  to  view  his  officers  amusing  them- 
selves at  the  exercise  of  the  Djereed :  this  is  a  species  of 
sham  fight  between  two  parties  mounted  on  horseback, 
who  hurl  at  each  other  sticks  of  a  moderate  thickness  and 
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about  a  yard  in  length.  They  advance  in  a  gallop  with  loud 
outcries^  bring  their  steeds  in  a  moment  to  a  dead  stop, 
hurl  their  pointless  darts  with  great  dexterity,  start  off  again 
at  foil  speedy  wheel  round,  or  avoid  the  blow  of  their  adver* 
sary  by  reclining  at  foil  length  over  the  bow  of  the  saddle. 
The  bustle  and  activity  of  this  scene  is  indescribable ;  for 
the  Tuik  in  proportion  to  his  general  sufHueness  is  the  more 
violent  in  exertion  when  he  is  once  put  in  motion  and  his 
blood  in  circulation ;  he  then  appears  like  a  horse  which 
runs  away  blindly  in  all  the  wildness  of  ungovernable 
fory.  Neither  is  this  exercise  entirely  free  from  danger ; 
they  are  frequently  unhorsed,  and  sometimes  the  loss  of  a 
combatant's  eye  or  tooth,  or  a  broken  rib,  attests  the  skill 
and  strength  of  his  adversary's  arm.  But  nothing  is  so 
nmoTing  as  the  dcxtcrity  acquired  by  the  horses :  these 
sagacious  and  docile  animals  are  taught  to  stop,  or  to 
start  off,  at  foil  speed ;  to  turn  round  in  the  most  confined 
space;  to  deflect  from  their  course  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  weapon ;  and  to  gallop  in  the  most  intricate 
figures :  they  seem  actually  as  if  they  could  penetrate  the 
very  intentions  of  their  rider. 

Quid  cupias  ipsi  icire  Tideotur  eqai. 

MustafSltook  us  into  a  small  room  adjoining  the  serai  to 
see  the  standards  of  the  vizir,  the  three  horse-tails  attached 
to  long  poles,  which  are  carried  before  a  pasha  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  field  of  battle.  From  thence  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  castron  where  a 
large  mosque,  appropriated  to  the  serai,  stands  oa  the  site 
of  the  most  ancient  church  of  loannina  :*  near  it  is  a  large 
tomb  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  wherein  repose  the 
ashes  of  Ali's  first  wife  Ermineh,  a  woman  whose  charac- 

*  It  wu  dedicated  to  St.  Michtel,  the  patron  of  the  citj. 
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ter  was  uniyersally  respected,  and  who  was  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  the  highest  admiration:  from  this  mosque  we 
passed  through  some  miserable  lanes  to  that  of  Hassan 
Pasha,  which  stands  beautifully  situated  on  the  edge 
of  the  north-east  precipice.  Upon  this  site  was  for- 
merly a  church  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  it  is  now 
enclosed  by  some  beautiful  cypresses :  in  the  vicinity  are 
ruins  of  the  ancient  gula,  or  tower  of  the  castron,  which 
is  much  spoken  of  in  the  history  of  loannina ;  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  between  this  gula  and  the 
mosque,  is  shown  a  deep  cavern  called  the  Cave  of  the 
Skelosophist  or  *  Dog-Philosopher,  *  with  which  a  very 
curious  story  is  connected,  that  shall  be  related  in  the 
sequel. 

Having  left  the  castron,  we  adjourned  to  the  serai  of 
Mouchtar  Pasha:  he  received  us  kindly,  and  when  he 
heard  of  our  intention  to  visit  the  plains  of  Thesprotia, 
promised  to  send  one  of  his  own  men  to  accompany  us  in 
our  route,  which  would  lie  through  several  villages  .and 
districts  dependant  upon  himself.  Thus  we  had  every 
reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  facilities  afforded  us 
for  travelling  in  Albania. 

We  spent  the  intervening  time  between  these  ceremonies 
and  our  departure  in  visiting  Greek  families,  especially 
the  very  respectable  connexions  of  our  host,  in  wander- 
ing about  the  city  and  its  environs,  or  in  shooting  upon 
the  lake,  whilst  Mr.  Cockerell  sketched  the  beautiful 
scenery  which  adorns  its  banks. 

The  length  of  this  lake  is  about  six  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  almost  three :  it  is  narrowest  towards 
the  northern  extremity,  and  gradually  expanding  towards 
the  south  spreads  its  waters  round  the  promontories  of  the 
fertile  plain,  or  reflects  in  its  surface  the  fine  mountain 
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ridges  of  Mitzikeliy  which  adorn  its  eastera  bank  and 
contain  many  beautiful  villages  and  convents  within  their 
deep  recesses :  at  the  north  end  it  is  connected,  by  two 
long  channels  flowing  through  a  large  tract  of  marshy 
land,  with  an  upper  lake  lying  under  the  mountains  south- 
east of  Zitza.  Here  may  be  seen  the  subterranean  chan- 
nels called  Katuvothra  (Ketra^fo)  by  which  the  super- 
abundant waters  are  discharged  :  the  stream  flows  tran- 
quilly underneath  a  mountainous  ridge,  and  reappearing 
on  the  other  side,  at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles,  in  a 
beautiful  cascade,  falls  into  the  river  Kalamas  below  the 
village  of  Velchista.  I  counted  fifteen  such  channeb  at 
this  spot,  and  five  or  six  at  the  other  end  where  they  also 
carry  off*  the  water,  though  the  place  of  its  reappearance 
is  not  known* :  the  south  end  of  the  lake  is  bounded  by  a 
rocky  mountain  of  moderate  height,  upon  the  summit  of 
which  appear  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  Epirotic  city, 
of  extremely  fine  masonry,  in  the  Pseudo-Cyclopean  style. 
It  is  called  Oastrizza,  and  is  supposed  by  Mons.  Pouque- 
ville  to  have  been  once  named  CassopsBa :  I  procured  a 
brass  medal  found  among  the  ruins,  which  bears  on  the 
obverse  a  fine  head  of  the  Epiicotic  or  Dodonsoan  Jupiter, 
and  on  the  reverse  a  thunderbolt  with  the  legend 
AUEIPflTAN:  the  walls  are  in  several  places  surprisingly 
perfect,  and  remain  with  many  of  their  towers  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet :  the  annexed  figure 
represents  the  ground  plan  of  its  gateway  or  southern 
entrance. 

*  Id  a  firailar  manner  the  waters  of  tbe  lake  Copait  and  those  of  Stympha- 
lus  ID  Arcadia  are  discharged. 
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Opposite  the  castron,  where  the  lake  is  rendered  nar- 
row by  the  projection  of  that  fortress,  lies  a  little  rocky 
island,  but  nearer  to  Mount  Mitzikeli  than  to  the  city. 
On  this  island  there  was  a  village,  containing  about  two 
hundred  houses,  which  displayed  greater  neatness  than  I 
erer  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  it 
lay  at  the  water's  edge,  near  the  N.  E.  comer ;  its.  houses 
were  good,  its  streets  clean,  its  churches  handsome,  and 
its  inhabitants  very  industrious.  It  belonged  chiefly  to 
Mouchtar  Pasha,  but  the  vizir  had  a  serai  in  its  vicinity, 
and  kept  a  herd  of  red  deer  upoa  the  island,  which  added 
much  to  its  jncturesque  beauty.  Seven  convents  occupied 
different  situations  upon  this  isle,  frequently  used  as 
places  of  confinement  for  state-prisooers ;  and,  if  their 
walls  could  speak,  able  to  tell  of  many  a  bloody  deed. 
In  one  of  these  receptacles  Mustafil  Pasha  of  Delvino  wa^ 
starved  to  death,  and  at  this  very  time  his  two  sons  w^*e 
immured  in  another,  cut  off  from  every  consolation  and 
from  all  commerce  with  mankind. 

The  people  of  this  island  subsisted  principally  by  catch- 
ing and  supplying  the  city  with  fish.  The  finest  species, 
which  we  frequently  purchased,  are  called  the  marizia 
and  tulianos ;   these  will  sometimes  equal  six  or  even 
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seven  okas  in  weight  :*  an  immense  quantity  ctf  a  small 
fry  called  zimes,  of  which  about  eight  make  an  ounce, 
were  taken  in  decoys  made  of  reeds  with  which  the  shores 
wer!e  lined ;  these  little  fish  are  considered  very  injurious 
to  the  multiplication  of  the  others,  because  they  eat  the 
spawn.  The  eels  of  this  water  are  remarkably  fine,  and 
are  taken  to  the  size  of  two  and  three  okas  in  weight. 
In  the  spring  their  flesh  is  very  bad,  and  said  even  to  be 
poisonous,  this  being  the  time  of  copulation:  the  inha- 
bitants have  a  strange  superstition  that  it  arises  firom  their 
connexion  with  the  water-serpents  which  at  this  time  are 
seen  innumerable,  swimming  at  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  the  most  elegant  undulatory  motion.  The  ancients 
were  possessed  with  a  similar  idea  respectii^  the  lam- 
prey and  the  viper.  (Vid.  iEUan.  de  Nat.  Animal.  1.  i. 
c.  60.) 

On  the  borders  of  the  lake  myriads  of  wild  fowl,  breed- 
ing within  the  covert  of  its  lofty  reeds,  afforded  occu- 
pation to  a  great  number  of  persons,  and  an  excellent  sup- 
ply of  food  to  the  city :  small  boats,  called  monoxyla, 
were  constantly  employed  in  carrying  the  fowler  after 
this  species  of  game.  Mouchtar  Pasha  was  remarkably 
fond  of  the  sport,  and  preserved  the  upper  part  of  the 
lake,  i.  e.  all  from  the  island  up  to  its  northern  extremity, 
for  his  own  private  diversion:  but  he  not  unfirequently 
gave  a  day  to  all  the  inhabitants  who  chose  to  attend 
him. 

We  find  no  instance  in  which  the  lake  of  loannina  is 
mentioned  by  ancient  historians  ;f  but  the  annexed  plan 
may  probably  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

*  An  oka=  tf  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

t  It  it  a  matter  of  duubt  whetlier  it  existed  in  tbeir  dajs  or  has  been  pro- 
doced  by  an  earthquake  or  the  sudden  opening  of  sprbgs  before  latent :  I  dis- 
covered no  sources  of  this  kind  except  two  under  the  edge  of  ftfitakeli,  nearly 
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The  14th  of  January  was  dedicated  by  Mr.  Parker  and 
myself  to  an  extensive  circuit  of  the  lake  in  a  light  mo- 
noxylon,  which  we  loaded  well  with  wild-fowl,  and  then 
rejoined  Mr.  Cockerell  on  the  island,  where  he  had  been 
sketchmg  that  beautiful  view  of  loannina  which  em- 
bellishes these  pages.  As  we  sat  in  one  of  the  neat  habi- 
tations of  the  village,  I  myself  attempted  to  sketch  the 
vignette  which  is  prefixed  to  this  chapter,  not  for  any 
beauties  of  scenery,  but  because  it  comprehends  that  hill 
which  seems  to  have  the  best  claim  to  the  original  site 
of  Dodona :  on  a  future  day  we  made  an  excursion  thither, 
and  as  we  are  now  upon  this  subject,  the  reader  will  per- 
haps pardon  a  little  anticipation  of  my  narrative,  and 
accompany  me  at  once  to  the  desolate  remains  of  this 
ancient  oracle.* 

opposite  the  island,  but  these  do  not  appear  copious  enoogh  to  account  for 
such  ao  accumulation  of  water :  probably  therefore  its  sources  axe  bid  below 
its  surface.  It  is  Mr.  Pouqueville't  opinion  thst  the  greatest  part  of  the  plain 
of  loannina  was  once  overspread  by  water,  and  that  the  opening  of  the  Kata* 
▼othra  reduced  the  lake  to  its  present  compass.  He  argued  to  this  conclusion 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  great  number  of  stagnant  pools  which  dur- 
ing great  part  of  the  year  are  observed  in  all  part*  of  the  plain. 

*  That  part  of  the  plain  where  it  stands  is  caUed  Dryscos:  can  this  be 
from  9pvs  ? 
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Riding  nearly  five  miles  by  the  side  of  the  lake  in  a 
direction  about  N.N.W.  we  arrived  at  Grardikaki,  a  small 
village  on  an  eminence,  about  two  miles  from  the  channel 
which  connects  the  upper  and  lower  lake,  and  overlook- 
ing a  great  extent  of  marshy  ground  in  its  vicinity :  near 
it  stands  a  small  Greek  church  in  a  picturesque  situa- 
tion, embosomed  in  trees  and  commanding  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  city  and  lake,  the  chain  of  Zagoriot  moun- 
tains which  may  easily  be  connected  with  Tomarus,  and 
the  summits  of  Pindus.  In  the  cemetery  of  this  church 
I  discovered  no  remnant  of  antiquity  but  one  stone  slab, 
seemingly  used  in  the  construction  of  a  sepulchre  during 
the  time  of  Roman  power :  in  its  inscription,  which  was 
for  the  most  part  illegible,  I  decyphered  the  following 

words ;  NEARCHO NAT.  XX.  . . .  ET.    LUCIO. 

A  peasant  firom  one  of  the  neighbouring  cottages  informed 
us,  that  he  once  dug  up  a  large  brass  coin,  but  his  chil- 
dren had  lost  it.  We  next  ascended  the  fine  circular  hill 
which  rises  from  this  eminence  on  its  western  side,  and 
agrees  aptly  enough  With  the  epithets  (ahv¥WTo$,  (urp^c/- 
fMpos)  appUed  by  the  ancients  to  Dodona:  it  is  conical 
in  shape,  with  a  lai^e  portion  of  its  vertex  cut  off  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  its  base :  its  summit  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  fine  Pseudo-Cyclopean  walls,  dilapidated  in 
many  places :  in  their  circuit,  which  appears  to  be  about 
a  mile  and  a  half,  we  observed  several  towers  and  gate- 
ways; but  in  the  interior  we  could  not  discover  any  ves- 
tiges of  buildings,  excepting  a  few  vaults  or  reservoirs. 
Some  persons  place  the  site  of  Dodona  upon  the  Zagoriot 
mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake ;  others  at  the 
village  of  Protopapas,  near  Zitza :  others  again  assert  it 
to  have  been  near  the  village  of  Glyki,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Acheron,  below  the  Suliot  hills;  and  Dr.  Holland, 
whose  opinions  are   always  worthy  of  attentive  consi- 
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deration,  inclines  to  a  situation  between  the  Aracthus  and 
Achelousy  under  the  lofty  mountain  called  Zumerka.* 
Who  shall  decide? 

We  descended  to  the  spot  where  the  waters  of  the  lake 
pass  into  the  bowels  of  a  mountain  through  orifices  called 
Katavothra :  amongst  some  rocks  near  this  place  we  shot 
a  great  number  of  wild  pigeons,  no  longer  alas !  pro* 
phetic,  lyith  which  the  hills  abound,  and  then  directed 
our  course  over  the  mountain  ridge  in  a  westerly  direc-  , 
tion  towards  the  village  of  Velchista.  In  about  one  hour 
and  a  half  we  arrived  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  ridge 
and  looked  down  upon  a  picturesque  glen,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  waters  of  the  lake  ooze  out  of  the  ground  in  an 
infinite  number  of  small  streams,  and  at  length  form  a 
large  body  :  this  foams  impetuously  down  the  glen  from 
rock  to  rock  in  a  variety  of  cascades  and  sets  in  motion  a 


*  Holland's  Travek,  p.  146,  note.  I  cannot  however  help  thinking  that 
every  opinion  which  inclines  to  place  Dodona  in  the  more  southern  district  of 
Epims  is  considerabl j  invalidated  hy  a  passage  of  the  accnrate  Polybius,  who 
says  that  Dorimachus  the  ^tolian  general  laid  waste  Epiras,  and  advancing 
towards  the  upper  districts  («if  robs  (Uw  r^ovs  riif  *Hirc/pov)  destroyed 
the  temple  of  Dudona  together  with  its  porticoes  and  many  of  its  offerings, 
A.  U.  C.  5S0.  Lih.  iv.  c.  67.  From  the  learned  dissertation  of  my  friend 
Archdeacon  Bntler  which  was  appended  to  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and 
which  refers  the  site  of  Dudona  by  a  long  induction  of  classical  passages  to 
this  spot,  I  make  the  following  extract.  '*  Dodona,  by  the  general  consent  of 
writers  who  must  have  known  the  fact,  stood  on  a  hill,  either  at  the  foot  of,  or 
actually  forming  part  of  a  chain  of  mountains.  It  wss  in  an  angle  of  Molossia, 
bordering  on  Perrhiehia,  to  tlie  W.  of  Pindus,  to  the  £.  of  Thesprotia,  to  th« 
S.  of  Upper  Epims.  A  chain  of  mountains  led  westward  from  Dodona  through 
Thesprotia  to  the  sea :  about  it  was  a  plain  stretching  probably  to  the  S.  £• : 
and  yet  more  to  the  East,  towsrds  Pindus,  was  a  marsh  or  lake.  These  are 
features  which  must  still  remain ;  and  if  you  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
loannina  a  place  bearing  ruins  on  a  hill  and  whose  local  situation  seems  to 
correspond  with  what  I  have  mentioned,  search  diligently  for  inscriptions,  in 
tlie  hope  of  finding  Dodona." 
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number  of  water-miUs,  which,  together  with  groups  of 
Albanian  girls  washing  linen  in  the  stream,  give  an  air 
of  busy  life  and  beauty  to  the  scene :  as  the  valley 
widens,  the  plains  of  the  river  Kalamas  come  finely 
into  the  prospect  bounded  by  the  blue  mountains  of 
Thesprotia.  The  houses  in  this  valley  appeared  as  if  they 
were  shut  out  from  connexicm  with  the  world ;  and  their 
inhabitants^  secure  from  its  corruptions,  might  here  have 
cultivated  the  rural  virtues  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  but 
for  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  Mouchtar  Pasha,  who 
purchased  all  the  land,  turned  the  village  into  a  chiflick^* 
and  obtained  from  the  poor  creatures  an  annual  revenue, 
greater  than  the  sum  with  which  he  bought  the  pro- 
perty. 

In  our  endeavours  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  head  of 
the  valley  to  observe  more  accurately  the  exit  of  the  wa- 
ters, I  iiad  very  nearly  met  with  a  fatal  accident*  As 
there  is  no  regular  road,  we  were  obliged  to  find  a  way 
along  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  glen ;  one  hill  I  endea- 
voured to  cross  by  means  of  a  ledge  formed  of  loose  mate- 
rials that  had  been  washed  down  by  the  rains  ;  but  scarcely 
had  I  advanced  ten  steps  when  these  materials  began  to 
slide  from  under  my  feet,  and  if  I  had  not  possessed  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  recline  quietly  upon  my  back,  I  should 
have  been  precipitated  down  a  chasm  at  least  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  depth.  By  slow  degrees  I  regained  my 
original  position,  when  we  returned  and  proceeded  to  the 
western  point  of  the  village,  where  a  fine  angular  pro- 
montory, like  a  natural  mole  or  bastion,  rises  over  the 
plain.  The  ancients,  who  were  quite  as  acute  as  the 
modems  in  selecting   appropriate    sites  for   their  fortifi- 

*  The  meaniag  of  thiB  teim  will  be  expUiucd  licreafiei. 
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cations,  had  taken  advantage  of  this  to  build  thereon 
some  very  strong  works,  the  massive  masonry  of  which 
seems  to  defy  the  efforts  of  time  in  its  destruction.  Near 
it  are  two  old  Greek  churches,  one  of  which  occu- 
pies the  site  of  a  pagan  temple  or  some  other  ancient 
edifice. 

In  returning  to  loannina  I  was  attacked  by  one  of  those 
fierce  Molossian  dogs  with  which  the  shepherds  of  this 
country  keep  their  flocks  :  the  animal  flew  with  such  fury 
at  my  horse's  hedis,  who  pltmged  and  kicked  violently, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  turn  and  discharge  my  fowling- 
piece  at  him,  or  I  should  certainly  have  been  unhorsed. 
I  have  been  exposed  at  different  times  to  considerable 
danger  by  the  attacks  of  these  ferocious  animals  :  on  one 
occasion  during  our  tour  in  Upper  Albania,  as  I  loitered 
a  little  behind  the  party,  three  set  upon  me  at  once,  one 
of  whom  actually  leaped  from  the  high  ground  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain  path  upon  my  horse's  back,  and  might 
possibly  have  dragged  me  from  my  saddle  but  for  a  blow 
which  I  dealt  him  from  a  large  iron-handled  hunting- 
whip. 

The  colour  of  these  dogs  varies  through  different  shades 
from  a  dark  brown  to  a  bright  dun,  their  long  fur  being 
very  soft,  and  thick,  and  glossy  :  in  size  they  are  about 
equal  to  an  English  mastiff;  having  a  long  nose,  deli- 
cately pointed  ears,  magnificent  tail,  legs  -of  a  moderate 
length,  with  a  body  nicely  rounded  and  compact. 
There  seems  reason  to  think  that,  while  the  human 
inhabitants  of  this  rich  soil  have  been  strangely  inter- 
mingled with  degenerate  strangers,  these  four-footed 
tenants  have  preserved  their  pedigree  unimpaired,  as 
they  possess  all  that  strength,  swifhiess,  sagacity,  and 
fidelity  which    are    ascribed    to   them   by    the    ancient 
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authors  ;*  from  whose  accounts  we  find  this  breed  to  hare 
been  so  esteemed  that  they  were  thought  worthy  of  a 
place  amongst  the  rarities  of  the  earth  in  the  splendid 
pomp  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  Polycrates^  the  celebrated  tyrant 
of  Samos,  when,  like  an  excellent  agriculturist,  he  im- 
ported goats  from  Scyros  and  Naxos,  pigs  from  Sicily, 
and  sheep  from  Attica  and  Miletus,  brought  bitches  also 
from  the  Spartan  and  Molossian  territories  to  improve 
the  breed  of  their  guardians.f 

January  15.  The  weather  during  our  residence  at  loan- 
nina  had  hitherto  been  very  favourable,  only  now  and 


*  Tbo  MdoMian  breed  wit  h>  celetntad,  that  it  wa»  deduced  from 
the  famous  dog  of  Cephalus,  to  which  the  following  fabulous  origin  was 
assigned,  llie  god  Valcan  having  made  a  braxen  dog,  according  (o  the 
Unest  rales  of  art,  endowed  it  with  animation  and  presented  it  to  Japiter, 
Irom  whom  it  descended  through  Tarioos  hands  to  Cephalns.  As  this 
dog  was  created  tn^xros,  i.  e.  endowed  hy  fate  with  tlie  power  of  catch- 
ing every  thing  at  which  he  should  run,  a  dilemma  ensued  on  account 
of  the  famous  Teumeslan  fox,  which  at  a  prior  birth  had  been  created 
^ifirros,  **  fated  nerer  to  be  caught."  Whilst  two  such  sninnds  therefore 
ss  these  existed  upon  earth  the  Destbies  could  never  be  free  from  appre- 
bettiion :  to  sate  their  credit  therefore,  Jupiter  was  obliged  to  change 
both  dog  and  fox  into  stone.  Julius  Pollux  v.  c.  5.  llie  savsge  nature  of 
these  Molosfian  dogs  is  denoted  bj  Virgil  in  his  Culex,  3S0.  "  Scylla  rapax 
ctnibas  succincta  Molossis :"  and  the  terrible  Cerberus  was  of  the  Ept* 
rutic  breed :  tvZo^os  tk  luiX  6  *Hirci^omic^  K4pfitp0S'  Pollux  ▼.  c.  9.  iEneas 
PoHorcetes  (p*S4.  ed.  Casaub.)  says  that  they  were  very  generally  used 
as  letter-carriers  when  particular  di»pslcb  was  requisite.  Their  fidelity  is 
so  well  known  that  one  example  of  it  will  suffice.  The  dog  of  Pyrrhus 
is  recorded  to  have  kept  watch  over  his  master  while  he  slept,  and  being 
Inconsolable  at  his  death  lesped  upon  the  fbneral  pile  and  was  conaomed 
With  his  remains.  From  the  constant  mention  made  by  the  ancient  poets 
and  others  of  the  Spartan  and  Molossian  dogs  together,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  they  were  of  the  same  breed,  or  at  least  held  in  equal  esti- 
mation. 

t  Athtna'i  l>i*ipo.  v.  201.  xii.  540. 
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then  interspersed  with  a  little  rain  and  sleet.  A  succes- 
sion of  several  fine  days  gave  us  hopes  of  a  mild  winter, 
and  MustafSl,  at  our  request,  issued  orders  at  the  post- 
house  for  as  many  horses  as  we  might  require  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

January  16. — ^The  sun  beamed  brightly  upon  the 
mmarets  of  loannina  as  we  departed  on  our  Thesprotian 
expedition ;  but  several  of  our  acquaintance  shook  their 
heads  at  the  idea  of  an  Albanian  tour  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Preceded  by  Mustafil  and  the  guide  whom 
Mouchtar  Pasha  had^  sent,  we  advanced  about  two  miles 
along  the  plain  in  a  direction  S.S.W.,  and  then  diverged 
into  the  recesses  of  its  mountain  barriers.  We  soon 
arrived  at  some  beautiful  scenery,  and  were  struck  with 
the  romantic  sites  of  many  pretty  villages,  as  well  as  soli- 
tary Greek  chapels,  situated  upon  the  tops  of  eminences 
and  surrounded  by  spreading  groves  of  oaks  or  beech 
trees.  These  chapels  afford  a  place  of  resort  to  the 
peasantry  on  the  anniversary  of  some  patron  saint,  when 
they  assemble  to  amuse  themselves  in  various  sports 
after  mass,  or  to  dance  beneath  the  shade,  where  rustic 
nymphs  may  listen  to  the  accents  of  their  admiring 
swains.    The  whole  of  this  savours  strongly  of  antiquity. 

Stat  Tetat  et  deiisa  prenubiltui  arbore  locus. 

Aspice !  conccdaa  nuiiieik  iuMte  loco. 
Acdpit  ara  preces  votiTaque  thura  pioniiD> 

An  per  antiqaaa  facta  sine  arte  maniis. 
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liic  ubi  pretonuit  solrani  tibia  cants 
It  per  Telatat  aonna  pompa  nan.        Or.  Amor.  1.  iii.  El*  IS. 

We  soon  saw  before  us  the  fine  mountain  Olitzika,  which 
bounds  the  western  side  of  the  plain  of  Dramisus^  rearing 
its  two  central  peaks  aloft  into  the  air.  After  a  ride  of 
four  hours  we  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  an  old  Epirotic  city, 
affording  one  of  the  inost  perfect  specimens  of  ancient 
military  architecture  that  we  had  hitherto  beheld.  Nor 
is  it  interesting  on  this  account  only^  since  it  exhibits  also 
in  a  high  state  of  preservation  the  largest  theatre  yet  dis- 
covered in  Greece.  Its  form  is  the  segment  of  a  circle 
larger  than  a  semicircle,  whose  diameter  is  430  feet :  the 
breadth  of  the  orchestra  is  130  feet,  and  its  depth  73.* 
It  has  two  diazomata  or  corridors,  but  the  upper  gallery, 
as  in  all  other  instances,  no  longer  exists :  it  has  twelve 
radiating  flights  of  steps  from  the  orchestra  to  the  higher 
circle,  and  the  length  of  these  radii,  as  near  as  we  could 
measure  it,  is  160  feet.  We  counted  easily  64  rows  of 
seats,  though  from  the  convulsion  of  earthquakes  the 
whole  number  cannot  accurately  be  determined.  I  should 
conjecture  that  there  were  at  least  sixty.  We  traced  dis- 
tinctly the  foundations  of  the  proscenium  and  the  scene, 
of  which  enough  remains  to  enable  a  good  architect  to 
restore  the  plan.  This  theatre,  commanding  a  fine  view, 
was  partly  cut  out  of  a  rocky  eminence,  and  partly  con- 
structed of  hewn  stones  in  the  style  called  isodomon,  of 
which  a  specimen  is  here  subjoined. 

The  city  to  which  this  magnificent  appendage  was 
annexed  is  divided  into  two  parts  of  nearly  equal  dimen- 
sions ;  the  one  defended  by  fortifications  of  great  strength, 
the  other  merely  surrounded  by  a  moderate  wall.    The 


*  We  took  tbeie  measoret  with  cooaideiable  accuracy,  haTing  carried  oat  a 
giftdoated  tape  roller  from  England. 
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present  plan  was  taken  by  myself^  whilst  Mr.  Cockerell 
was  engaged  in  sketching  the  ruins  of  the  theatre. 


Hie  walls  of  the  northern  dirision,  which  is  upon  an  emi* 
nence,  remain  perfect  to  the  height  of  fifteen  and  in  some 
places  twenty  feet ;  built  in  a  fine  style  of  Pseudo-Cycio* 
p^an  masonry^  some  of  the  blocks  being  of  great  magni- 
tude. The  towers,  bastions,  and  gateways  appear  to  haye 
been  constructed  with  Tery  considerable  skill ;  the  space 
between  the  two  flanking  towers  of  the  principal  entrance 
18  eleven  feet.  We  found  scarcely  any  traces  of  edifices 
in  the  interior,  except  a  subterranean  reservoir  supported 
by  two  pillars,  in  the  acropolis,  and  the  bases  of  some 
columns  in  the  lower  city,  which  appear  to  have  oace 
belonged  to  a  temple  or  a  portico.  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
measure  the  circuit  of  these  walls  as  accurately  as  could 
be  done  by  stepping  or  pacing  it,  and  found  that  of  the 
citadel  about  770  yards,  whilst  the  lower  division  did  not 
exceed  650.*    In  every  other  ancient  city,  whose  ruins  I 

*  TUifl  roeasurfment  wat  taken  in  the  interior. 
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have  observed^  or  seen  describeQ,  the  acropolis  was  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  rest. 

No  doubt  the  reader  will  be  struck,  as  we  ourselves 
were,  with  the  circumstance  that  so  vast  a  theatre  should 
have  been  attached  to  so  diminutive  a  city :  nor  does  any 
rational  explanation  of  this  suggest  itself,  unless  we 
suppose  that  in  iact  it  did  not  belong  so  much  to  this 
particular  city  as  to  the  Epirotic  tribes  in  common ;  or 
even  to  some  one  tribe  who  dwelt  in  villages  amidst  their 
native  mountains,  in  the  ancient  pa9toral  simplicity,  (Kurei 
xAfMs)  assembling  at  certain  seasons  within  the  spacious 
boundaries  of  this  common  theatre,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
public  amusements  or  the  dispatch  of  public  business: 
hence  {m>bably  it  was  that  the  building  was  erected,  coor 
trary  to  general  custom,  outside  the  city  walls  ;  though  it 
was  still  under  the  close  protection  of  the  fortress.  Many 
travellers  have  fixed  upon  Cassopsea*  as  having  anciently 
occupied  this  site,  a  mediterranean  city,  distinct  from 
that  Cassiope  on  the  sea-coast  near  Butrotum,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  Portus  Cassiopseus:  this  was  the 
capital  of  a  small  tribe  whose  territories  extended  from 
hence  to  the  Glykys  Limen  or  mouth  of  the  Acheron, 
comprehending  the  Suliot  mountains  and  the  cities  of 
Buchetium,  Pandosia,  and  Elatria,  within  their  limits. 
(Strabo,  1.  vii.)  Nothing  however  is  more  difficult  than 
to  identify  the  ancient  cities  of  Epirus  and  lUyria,  since 
the  accurate  Pausanias  here  deserts,  or  at  least  only 
casually  enlightens  us ;  and  we  are  lefl  to  the  careless  in- 
complete details  of  Strabo,  or  of  historians,  who  rarely 
fiimish  any  topographical  remarks  to  assist  us  in  our 
researches. 

From  the  ruins  we  adjourned  to  the  village  of  Dramisus, 
to  sleep  beneath  a  roof  which  was  scarcely  able  to  keep 

*  OtberwiM  called  Ciifope,  Catsiope,  Cassiopet. 
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out  the  rain  which  d^ended  during  the  night.  An 
Albanian  tour,  like  poverty,  makes  a  man  acquainted  with 
strange  bedfellows!  this  we  now  experienced,  being 
preyed  upon  all  night  by  every  species  of  vermin  that 
nature  has  produced  to  punish  the  indolence  and  filthiness 
of  mankind.  These  visitants  assail  new-comers  in  flocks, 
imd  our  clothes  next  morning  bore  ample  testimony  to 
the.  zeal  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  cultivate  our 
acquaintance.  Yet  who  would  complain  of  losing  a  little 
blood  for  an  opportunity  of  roving  amidst  the  mountains 
of  Epirus ! 

Next  morning  the  rain  continued,  and  the  hills  were 
enveloped  in  dark  clouds :  we  proceeded  however  in  our 
route,  since  the  cottage  would  not  long  have  sheltered  us 
from  the  wet.  During  one  hour  we  ^j^dvanced  down  the 
plain,  S.  and  then  turned  off  amongst  the  mountains  on  our 
right  hand,  over  roads  which  make  one  shudder  at  the  recol- 
lection. Many  of  these  paths  lay  upon  the  summits  of  a 
mountain  chain,  over  great  slate  rocks  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  paved  causeways,  and  being  now  slippery  from 
the  rain,  filled  us  with  apprehension,  lest  our  beasts  should 
make  a  false  step  and  precipitate  us  down  the  abysses 
which  appeared  on  both  sides,  whenever  the  wind  rushing 
up  these  valleys,  cleared  away  the  dense  masses  of  vapour 
which  filled  them. 

In  about  four  hours  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Vareatis, 
lately  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  in  the  Suliot  wars.  As 
we  were  already  drenched  by  the  rain,  we  did  not  halt 
here,  but  kept  on  our  course  towards  the  large  village  of 
Dervitziani,  the  limit,  on  this  side,  of  that  dominion  which 
the  Suliots  once  obtained.  The  calcareous  nature  of  the 
ridges  that  intersect  this  country  make  them  very  subject 
to  decomposition ;  and  enormous  masses  of  rock  are  seen 
scattered    about   in    all    directions,   which  having  been 
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detached  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain,  have 
rolled  down  like  the  avalanches  of  Switzerland :  some  of 
these  huge  fragments  having  met  with  obstructions,  hang 
over  the  road  in  frightful  guise  and  threaten  the  passing 
traveller  with  sudden  annihilation.  In  thes6  wild  tracts 
•we  met  few  persons  except  an  occasional  shepherd  or 
goatherd,  and  small  parties  of  fierce  mountaineers  covered 
with  thick  fleecy  capotes,  {x§HaXvfi,fi,hoi  oSo;  dir^)  from 
whom,  as  they,  emei^ed  from  behind  the  rocks,  we 
scarcely  knew  whether  to  expect  the  friendly  salute  or  the 
musket-shot. 

Dervitzian^  is  built  in  a  grand  situation,  commanding 
one  of  the  noblest  valleys  in  Epirus,  which  is  watered  by 
the  converging  branches  of  a  fine  river,  that  form  a  junc- 
tion about  six  mile's  below  the  village.  We  were  received 
into  the  best  cottage  the  place  afibrded ;  but  what  was 
our  consternation  when  we  found  the  rain  dripping  through 
its  roof,  with  no  fire,  and  no  materials  but  green  wood 
to  make  one  !  Nearly  two  hours  elapsed  before  we  could 
persuade  these  logs  to  bum;  during  which  time  the 
smoke  which  filled  the  cottage,  very  appropriately  drew 
the  tears  from  our  eyes :  when  the  fire  was  once  kindled 
we  took  especial  care  to  keep  it  so  in  spite  of  the  rain, 
which  did  its  utmost  to  extinguish  it.  These  wretched 
ignorant  barbarians  actually  cover  their  houses  with  stakes 
and  hurdles,  though  great  plenty  of  straw  and  reeds  may 
be  procured  for  thatching.  How  did  we  envy  the  EngUsh 
peasant,  when  at  night  not  a  single  dry  place  could  be 
found  for  our  beds,  but  we  were  obliged  to  fix  umbrel- 
las over  our  heads,  to  keep  the  wet  partially  from  us  as  we 
slept.  These  are  scenes  well  fitted  to  try  a  traveller's 
enthusiasm.  During  two  days  the  rain  continued,  and 
as  it  was  represented  to  us  that  we  should  find  worse 
lodgings  if  we  removed,  we  determined  to  wait  the  event 
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at  Dervitziani.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  a  curious  sight 
to  see  the  whole  family,  consisting  of  three  generations, 
huddled  together  with  all  our  attendants  into  a  small  in- 
terior room,  for  our  accommodation.  At  length  the  old 
progenitor  with  his  son-in-law,  a  fine  young  palikar  who 
had  been  one  of  the  warriors  of  Suli,  ventured  out  and 
entered  into  conversation  ;  from  which  we  learned  many 
anecdotes  of  that  celebrated  war,  in  which  Lambro,  so  the 
young  man  was  called,  had  been  engaged ;  we  also  ac- 
quired information  respecting  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  Albanian  peasantry  in  general. 

On  the  third  day  of  our  sojourn,  as  we  were  sitting 
round  the  fire,  wrapped  up  in  our  cloaks  against  the  rain, 
smoking  our  pipes  and  listening  to  the  old  man's  recital 
of  an  Albanian  war,  we  were  startled  by  sounds  of  the 
most  shrill  and  piercing  music  that  ever  met  the  ear,  pro- 
ceeding firom  the  interior  apartment.  Mustafa  at  our 
desire  brought  in  the  musician ;  a  fine  boy,  the  eldest 
son  of  our  host,  who  kept  his  flocks  upon  the  mountains : 
his  instrument  was  a  simple  pipe  made  of  an  eagle's 
wing.*  This  spoiler  had  firequently  descended  from  its 
lofty  eyrie  and  carried  away  the  lambs  intrusted  to  the 
youth's  care.  Indignant  at  the  outrage,  he  armed  him- 
self with  his  long  Albanian  knife,  climbed  up  the  steep 

*  This  adaptation  of  the  bonea  of  animals  and  birds  to  the  purpose  of  musical 
instroments,  was  known  in  Tery  early  times  to  the  ancients.  See  Hygin.  Fab. 
166.  Hence  the  secondary  signification  of  the  Latin  word  tWUu  Julius  PoUuz 
also  mentions  the  bones  of  eaglet  and  ▼oltures  being  so  used  by  Scythian 
tribes ;  &«r«y  ica2  yvwmw  hffrois  ahKrrruws  4fi,xy4ovffaf  1.  z.  c.  iv.  In  the 
third  Tolume  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  p.  769,  I  find  the  following  paragraph. 
*<  We  saw  nothing  worth  notice,  except  an  Arcadisn  pipe,  upon  which  a  shep- 
herd was  playing  in  the  streets.  It  was  perfectly  Pandsan  ;  consisting  simply 
of  a  goat*s  horn  with  five  holes  for  the  fingers,  and  a  small  aperture  at  the  end 
for  the  month.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  produce  any  sound  whatever 
from  this  small  instrument,  but  the  shepherd  made  the  air  resound  with  ita 
shrill  notes," 
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und  craggy  rocks,  engaged  and  killed  the  robber  on  its 
nest,  and  brought  away  the  wing  as  a  trophy,  from  which 
he  formed  the  simple  instrument  above  alluded  to.  It 
was  open  at  both  ends,  and  required  great  strength  of 
lungs  to  produce  from  it  any  variety  of  notes ;  but  the  airs 
played  by  the  young  musician  were  characteristically  wild, 
and  the  sounds,  though  remarkably  shrill,  not  deficient  in 
sweetness. 

There  was  something  so  romantic  in  this  adventure, 
something  so  poetically  retributive  in  soothing,  as  it  were, 
the  bleating  dam,  by  that  very  wing  which  had  borne 
away  her  young,  that  I  amused  myself  by  endeavouring  to 
put  it  into  verse,  whilst  Mr.  Cockerell  was  engaged  in 
sketching  the  spirited  heads  which  form  the  adjoining 
plate ;  they  represent  Lambro,  and  the  old  baloukbashee 
of  the  village,  who  called  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  who  was 
not  persuaded  without  great  difficulty  to  sit  for  his  por- 
trait; a  thing  so  totally  adverse  to  Mahometan  preju- 
dices. 

In  conversation  with  Lambro,  whom  we  found  a  very  in- 
teresting young  man,  we  discovered  that  he  had  been  one  of 
the  troops  engaged  in  the  massacre  at  Gardiki :  we  induced 
him  to  relate  the  account  of  this  horrid  affair,  but  it  was 
with  evident  reluctance.  Our  kaivasi  Mustafa  seemed  con- 
siderably affected  at  the  recital,  but  at  this  time  we  little 
knew  the  reason  he  had  to  be  so — accident  afterwards 
discovered  it.  One  thing  I  noticed,  that  no  person  who 
had  been  present  at  this  murder,  whether  Turk  or  Chris- 
tian, could  ever  speak  of  it  without  apparent  remorse. 

At  length  the  fourth  morning  dawned  upon  us  in  this 
uncomfortable  though  not  inhospitable  dwelling.  The  rain 
having  now  ceased,  and  the  sun  resumed  his  wonted  bril- 
liancy, we  took  leave  of  our  kind  hosts,  in  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing before  night  the  hills  of  Suli,  whose  lofty  summits 
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appeared  beyond  the  broad  valley  of  Dervitziana.  In 
about  an  hour  we  arrived  at  one  of  those  arms  of  the 
river  which  we  had  seen  below  us  from  the  cottage ;  but 
the  late  rains  had  swollen  it  into  such  an  impetuous  tor- 
rent that  we  all  hesitated  on  the  bank,  and  Mustafsl  was 
of  opinion  that  we  could  proceed  no  fieother  :  the  Alba- 
nian guide  however  thought  differently,  and  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  ford  plunged  into  the  stream ;  I  was 
close  behind  him,  and  my  horse  had  one  foot  in  the  water, 
when  he  suddenly  disappeared.  I  checked  my  steed, 
and  in  less  than  half  a  minute  horse  and  man  ascended  to 
the  surface,  and  were  observed  struggling  for  life  in  the 
foaming  torrent.  The  rider  at  last  succeeded  in  disen- 
gaging himself  from  the  animal,  but  was  immediately  hur- 
ried off  his  legs  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  stream,  and 
both  were  rolled  over  and  over  down  the  current :  to  our 
imagination  they  were  lost  beyond  redemption  ;  Mustafa 
uttered  piercing  cries,  and  called  upon  Ali  and  Mahomet ; 
but  honest  Antonietti  quickly  observing  that  the  river 
made  a  sharp  bend  about  two  hundred  yards  lower  down, 
jumped  across  a  narrow  branch,  and  arrived  at  this  spot 
just  in  time  to  catch  the  poor  Albanian  as  the  current  threw 
him  into  shallower  water,  and  dragging  him  to  land,  ex- 
hausted and  almost  senseless,  had  the  merit  and  the  hap- 
piness of  saving  a  fellow  creature's  Ufe. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards  that  we  discovered 
this  river,  which  had  nearly  given  so  tragical  an  interest 
to  our  expedition,  to  be  the  identical  Acheron  *  of  the 

*  It  rifles  under  a  moanUin  called  Lep6,  near  the  head  of  the  Talle^  of 
DervitBana,  and  being  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  land  of  the  ancient  Ce»- 
trini,  flows  through  a  district  called  Laka,  and  the  deep  gorge  of  Suli»  into 
the  Paxamithian  plain,  near  Glyky,  loses  itself  in  a  morass  anciently  called 
the  Acberuaian  lake,  emerges  again,  and  enters  the  Ionian  Sea  at  Glykys 
Lioken  or  Porto  Fanari. 
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ancients,  the  most  celebrated  stream  in   the  Plutonian 
dominions. 

Our  guide,  thus  rescued  from  a  watery  grave,  soon  re- 
covered, but  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  a  beautiful 
musket  and  a  fine  turban-shawl,  until  we  promised  to 
repair  both  on  our  return  to*  loannina.  After  a  short  con- 
sultation, and  being  assured  by  the  peasants  that  the 
other  branch  of  this  river  which  also  crossed  our  path, 
was  equally  impassable,  we  determined  to  retreat. 

As  we  passed  through  Dervitzian^  our  old  host  and 
Lambro  joined  the  party  and  accompanied  us  as  far  as 
Vareatis,  where  our  appearance  spread  dismay  amongst 
the  poor  villagers,  who  foresaw  dreadful  contributions  to 
be  levied  on  their  stock  of  poultry.  They  who  supplied 
us  were  however  no  losers,  for  we  contrived  unseen  by  our 
guards  to  give  them  ample  remuneration ;  besides  this, 
they  would  bring  the  estimate  of  their  expences  to  be 
settled  by  the  village  at  the  annual  account-day  of  the 
codgia-bashee  and  elders.  The  Albanians  here  used  a 
curious  method  of  killing  fowls  :  seizing  the  animal  by 
the  neck  they  dashed  it  down  with  a  jerk  so  violent  as  to 
leave  the  head  in  their  hand  separated  from  the  body,  which 
for  some  time  ran  about  with  a  stream  of  blood  spouting 
from  the  trunk.  While  dinner  was  preparing  we  strolled 
into  the  village,  which  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  wild 
and  rocky  glen,  triangular  in  shape,  formed  by  three  ridges 
of  fine  mountains,  and  commanding  a  prospect  down  a 
deep  valley  in  which  the  distant  Pindus  with  his  snow- 
capt  summits  is  a  prominent  object.  In  this  walk  we 
should  probably  have  suflFered  from  an  attack  made  upon 
us  by  some  fierce  Molossian  dogs,  had  we  not  been  armed 
with  travelling  sabres ;  they  ran  at  us  without  barking  or 
making  any  signal,  whilst  a  group  of  Greeks,  standing 
within  sight,  gave   us  no  notice  of  their   approach,  but 
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rather  enjoyed  the  idea  of  seeing  the  FrjEinks  worried.  We 
threatened  to  inform  our  kaivasi  of  their  behaviour,  which 
sufficiently  alarmed  them  :  had  we  put  our  threat  into 
execution  they  would  probably  never  have  had  another 
opportunity  of  baiting  a  Frank.  Next  morning  our  old 
host  and  Lambro  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  us,  each 
kissing  the  skirts  of  our  great  coats  at  parting. 

The  sun  shone  bright,  but  we  were  now  only  tantalized 
by  the  brilliancy  of  that  sky  which  would  have  gladdened 
our  hearts  a  few  days  before.     We  advanced  down  the 
deep  valley  above-mentioned,  and  early  in  the  afternoon 
arrived  at  the  capital;  where  having  passed  the  justice- 
tree  in  the  street  of  Arta,  we  found  ourselves  stopped  by 
a  vast  concourse  of  people  in  the  great  cemetery.  Immense 
multitudes  were  here  collected  to  view  a  combat  between 
the  young  men  of  two  different  districts,  which  was  car- 
ried on  by  stones  hurled  from  slings  and  from  the  hand. 
Each  party  endeavoured  to  gain  ground  and  put  the  other 
to  flight,  taking  prisoners  and  guarding  them  to  the  end 
of  the  contest :  many  broken  heads,  with  the  occasional 
loss  of  an  eye  or  a  few  teeth,  were  the  agreeable  incidents 
of  this  mimic  warfare,  which  was  carried  on  with  great 
spirit  and  accompanied  by  many  characteristic  traits  of 
the  Albanian  military  system.     We  were  much  struck 
with  the  manner  in  which  each  palikar  held  out  his  white 
capote  stretched  upon  his  arm  to  defend  himself  against 
the  missiles  of  his  adversaries,   as  ancient  heroes  used 
the  clamys,*   and  as  Hercules  is  portrayed  upon  antique 
vases  holding  forth  his  lion's  skin  instead  of  a  shield,  or 
the  martial  Pallas  using  her  Mgis  for  the  same  purpose. 
Before  we  left  this  country  the  vizir  put  an  end  to  such 
combats  by  public  proclamation ;  moreover,  the  great  ceme- 

*  XXanhs  %v  9(7  rfj  Aoif  x<'P^  wtpifXirTtw,  6ir6rt  irpotrfiJixotTO  rois  Briptoir 
Jul.  Poll.  lib.  V.  ^  18. 
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tery  itself  was  divided  into  portions,  enclosed  with  stone 
walls,  and  planted  with  rows  of  cypress  trees,  which  might 
hereafter  have  added  a  feature  of  no  small  beauty  to  the 
interior  prospect  of  loannina. 

Nicolo  and  other  friends  received  us  on  our  return  with- 
out any  marks  of  surprise ;  but  the  vizir,  when  we  called 
upon  him  next  morning,  could  not  forbear  quizzing  us  a 
little  on  what  appeared  to  him  want  of  resolution.  I  must 
do  Ali  the  justice  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Acheron, 
Phlegethon,  or  Cocytus,  would  have  stopped  him  in  one 
of  his  expeditions.  He  received  us  this  day  in  what  was 
called  his  Albanian  room,  a  moderately  sized  square  apart- 
ment, whose  smoky  walls  were  covered  with  all  sorts  of  arms, 
many  being  most  profusely  adorned  with  brilliants.  In  the 
centre  was  a  large  fire-place  with  four  fronts,  the  chimney 
being  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  square  pilaster  supported 
upon  arches :  the  divan  was  furnished  with  sofius  of  very 
common  materials,  and  the  room  bare  of  all  ornament 
except  the  superb  weapons  above-mentioned.  He  observed 
our  astonishment  at  the  splendor  of  these  arms,  and  civilly 
ordered  several  to  be  handed  to  us-:  amongst  them  was  a 
musket  from  the  manufactory  of  Versailles  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  as  a  present  by  the  late  emperor  of  the  French, 
and  was  superbly  set  with  all  kinds  of  precious  stones  :  but 
I  was  afterwards  informed  that  these  ornaments  were  for 
the  most  part  of  his  own  addition.  I  know  also  from  the 
best  authority  that  in  return  for  this  gift  he  pretended 
that  he  sent  to  Corfu  a  vessel  laden  with  provisions,  which 
was  wrecked  in  her  passage ;  and  though  the  vessel  left 
no  port  except  an  Utopian  one,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
laying  a  heavy  contribution  upon  his  subjects  to  repair  the 
imaginary  loss. 

Mr.  Cockerell  having  informed  the  vizir  that  he  intended 
to  depart,  within  a  few  days,  from  loannina,  he  promised 
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that  a  proper  bouyourdee  should  be  prepared  for  him ; 
but  seemed  pleased  at  our  determination  to  winter  in  his 
capital;  and  to  survey  his  dominions  :  understanding  that 
Mr.  Parker  played  well  at  chess  he  told  him  he  would 
send  one  of  his  Turkish  players  to  contest  a  game  with 
him.  Haying  thanked  his  highness  for  all  his  ciyilities, 
and  taken  our  leave,  we  proceeded  to  the  serai  of  Mouch- 
tar,  who  laughed  heartily  at  the  adventure  of  Acheron, 
and  lastly  to  the  residence  of  the  interesting  little  Mah- 
met  Pasha,  by  whom  we  were  welcomed  with  genuine 
cordiality ;  and  whose  elegant  manners,  sweet  disposition, 
and  good  sense,  gained  upon  us  at  each  succeeding  visit : 
we  remained  a  considerable  time  with  him  in  conversa- 
tion, the  chief  topic  of  which  was  his  father  Vely,  of  whose 
accomplishments  and  enlarged  political  views  he  spoke  in 
a  very  acute  and  dignified  style  of  approbation ;  quite  ex- 
traordinary in  a  boy  of  his  age.  He  promised  to  send  a 
letter  to  his  father  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  of  whom  he  took 
leave  in  a  pleasing  and  affectionate  manner. 

January  26.  This  day  to  our  great  regret  we  lost  the 
entertaining  and  instructive  society  of  our  friend;  who 
being  anxious  to  avoid  the  delays  of  a  sea  voyage,  de- 
termined to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Pindus,  and  to 
penetrate  Uirough  Thessaly,  although  its  tovnis  and  vil- 
lages were  afflicted  by  the  plague  :  in  pursuance  of  this 
plan  he  engaged  the  tatar  Mahomet  who  had  accom- 
panied us  from  Athens;  and  having  ordered  the  horses 
to  meet  him  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  lake,  he  embarked 
with  myself  in  a  small  caique,  Mr.  Parker  having  pre- 
ceded us  in  another  with  Demetrio.  We  had  scarcely 
advanced  a  mile  before  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
arose ;  the  waves  of  the  lake  ran  terribly  high,  and  we 
were  in  danger  of  an  upset  every  instant :  our  anxiety  for 
Mr.  Parker  was  also  great ;  we  could  see  his  caique  no 
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where  on  the  expanse  of  waters,  and  his  fate  was  uncer- 
tain :  luckily  for  ourselves  we  arrived  in  safety  under  the 
mountain  ridge  of  Gastrizza,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  tatar  and  horses  pass  by  unheeding  or  not 
hearing  our  shouts,  having  mistaken  the  place  of  meet- 
ing :  we,  however,  disembarked,  waded  for  half  a  mile 
over  a  morass  in  the  midst  of  heavy  rain,  and  caught  the 
advanced  guard  at  the  foot  of  the  first  ridge  of  hills  over 
which  the  road  leads  to  Mezzovo.  Here  we  underwent 
the  melancholy  ceremony  of  parting :  each  expressed  a 
cordial  wish  of  meeting  in  England,  if  we  should  escape 
all  intervening  perils,  that  we  might  talk  over  old  ad- 
ventures, and  renew  an  intimacy  which  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve had  been  gratifying  to  both.  Providence  has  kindly 
ratified  those  wishes. 

Having  watched  the  slowly  marching  cavalcade  till  it 
was  lost  within  the  distant  folds  of  the  mountains,  I  set 
out  with  Mustafa  on  our  return  to  loannina.  The  wind 
increased  in  violence,  and  at  one  spot,  under  the  hill  of 
Gastrizza,  our  horses  were  literally  blown  off  the  pave- 
ment into  the  vmter,  which  fortunately  is  very  shallow 
f^t  the  margin :  we  were  at  length  obliged  to  take  shelter 
in  one  of  the  numerous  bans  which  aboimd  on  this  road, 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  wine  and  rakee  *  to  passengers : 
from  hence  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  whose  raging 
billows  not  a  boat  in  loannina  could  have  weathered.  In 
about  two  hours  we  proceeded,  but  it  was  late  in  the 
evening  before  my  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of 
my  firiend :  his  boatman  foreseeing  the  violence  of  the 
tempest  had  prudently  ran  for  shelter  to  the  nearest  con- 
vent, where  they  had  been  hospitably  received  by  the 
caloyers,  and  detained  till  the  lake  had  become  tranquil 
enough  to  allow  a  safe  passage  to  the  city. 

♦  A  specie!  of  ardent  spirit  in  very  common  use. 
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January  26.  This  morning  we  were  surprised  by  seeing 
all  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  covered  with  a 
deep  snow ;  and  Fahrenheit  stood  at  37o,  as  the  wind  set 
in  from  the  N.  and  N.E.  over  the  snowy  summits  of  Pin- 
dus.  Indeed  the  severity  of  this  winter  seems  to  have 
been  felt  more  or  less  by  all  the  European  nations :  so 
much  rain,  sleet,  and  snow  as  fell  in  Epirus  was  never 
recollected ;  but  there  was  not  much  fit>st,  nor  was  the 
surface  of  the  lake  once  wholly  congealed,^  though  this  is 
an  occurrence  which  happens  upon  the  average  in  ten  or 
twelve  years.  In  the  midst  of  such  disagreeable  weather 
we  had  a  frequent  recurrence  of  brilliant  sunshine,  lastmg 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  succeeded  by  clouds  and  gloom,  as 
if  summer  had  been  contending  for  the  mastery  with  his 
hoary  antagonist,  and  obtained  a  partial  success.  The 
poor  of  loannina  suffered  extremely  at  this  season,  espe- 
cially in  the  article  of  fuel :  though  the  sides  of  M itzi- 
keli  and  other  mountains  around  were  fortnerly  clothed 
with  fine  timber,  this  had  entirely  disappeared,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  increasing  size  of  the  capital,  whose  houses 
were  for  the  most  part  constructed  of  wood,  and  the  numer- 
ous serais  built  by  Ali  and  other  members  of  his  family. 
The  wood-cutters  were  obliged  to  go  into  the  mountains 
of  Zagori  for  fuel,  which  was  carried  on  the  backs  of 
asses  and  mules  to  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  thence 
transported  in  boats  to  loannina.  This  length  of  carriage 
made  the  article  so  dear  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of 
the  lowest  classes  to  purchase,  nor  could  others  afford  to 
supply  them:  they  were  obliged  therefore  to  bear  the 
severity  of  winter  in  their  miserable  huts  without  the 
comfort  of  a  fire,  and  to  purchase  a  little  charcoal  in  the 
shops  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  their  victuals.  Our ' 
expenditure  in  fuel  was  almost  as  much  as  that  which  all 
the  other  articles  of  board  occasioned  :  many  respectable 
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inhabitants  of  loannina  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
call  upon  us  for  the  benefit  of  sitting  an  hour  or  two  by 
our  fire ;  and  in  this  point .  of  view,  as  well  as  for  the 
luxuries  of  Antonietti's  cookery,  did  our  hosts  begin  to 
congratulate  themselves  upon  the  vizir's  selection  of  their 
mansion  for  our  residence. 

January  28.  To-day  an  elderly  Turk  of  grave  and  dig- 
nified deportment  made  his  appearance  at  our  lodging, 
sent  by  the  vizir  to  carry  oflF  the  palm  at  chess  from  Mr. 
Parker:  this  indeed  he  did  with  great  ease,  though 
without  any  discredit  to  my  friend ;  since  probably  few 
persons  in  England  would  have  been  able  to  cope  with 
that  bearded  Osmanli :  moreover  the  Englishman  was 
obliged  to  accommodate  his  play  to  the  Turkish  mode, 
which  neither  admits  of  the  movement  we  call  castling, 
nor  that  by  which  the  pawns  pass  over  a  square  in  the 
first  move.  This  sedentary  game  is  a  great  favourite  with 
the  Turks,  who  are  constantly  seen  sitting  in  pairs  at  the 
open  windows  of  the  public  coffee-houses  with  long  pipes 
in  their  mouths  and  a  chess-board  between  them.  After 
Mr.  Parker's  defeat  we  accompanied  Nicolo  on  a  visit  to 
one  of  his  friends  in  the  street  of  Arta  :  this  person  was 
an  officer  of  the  vizir's  household,  and  his  brother,  a  fine 
young  man,  had  been  one  of  those  pages  *  whom  I  have 
before  adverted  to  as  standing  at  the  door  in  attendance 
upon  the  pasha.  He  was  richly  dressed  and  wore  a  fine 
brilliant  on  his  finger,  which  had  been  given  him  by  his 
sovereign.  At  this  house  we  met  a  Greek  who  had  just 
arrived  from  the  country  of  Pthiotis,  and  who  boasted  of 
his  descent  from  the  celebrated  Achilles :  he  had  better 
reason  to  boast  of  his  proficiency  in  Hellenic  literature, 
for  he  was  the  best  Homeric  scholar  I  met  with  in  Greece, 

*  Like  the  i^atpiriKa  ifaMipia  of  the  Byzantine  court. 
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and  was  able  to  repeat  the  finest  passages  of  the  Poet 
by  heart.  He  begged  of  me  to  recite  some  according  to 
our  EngUsh  method  of  pronunciation,  at  which  he  was 
amazed,  and  laughed  heartily  ;  yet  when  I  afterwards  re- 
peated a  passage  with  the  Romaic  literal  pronunciation, 
but  according  to  the  rules  of  quantity ,  he  confessed  at 
once  the  delight  which  his  ear  experienced  from  that  hexa- 
metrical  rhythm,  so  much  more  pleasing  than  their  own 
stupid  accentual  prosody.  Having  partaken  of  pipes  and 
coflFee  we  returned  to  dine  by  invitation  with  the  French 
consul :  the  party  consisted  only  of  ourselves  and  his 
brother,  for  the  poor  man  had  lived  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  not  only  under  a  constant  system  of  espionage, 
but  of  exclusion  from  all  society  with  the  natives ;  not 
one  of  whom,  if  he  was  anxious  to  retain  his  head  upon 
his  shoulders,  would  so  much  as  enter  into  his  house :  he 
therefore  lived  alone  amidst  a  crowd ;  a  species  of  soli- 
tude more  intolerable  than  that  of  an  African  desert.  Our 
conversation  turned  chiefly  upon  the  miseries  of  this  semi- 
barbarous  country  contrasted  with  the  delights  of  Paris 
and  the  pleasures  of  its  society :  so  that  without  presum- 
ing much  upon  our  own  powers  of  entertainment,  we  had 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  a  red-lettered  day  in  the 
Consul's  calendar. 

January  29.  This  morning  the  suradgees  who  had  ac- 
companied our  friend  in  his  perilous  journey  returned, 
and  gave  us  a  miserable  account  of  their  toilsome  passage 
over  the  snowy  mountains  of  Pindus :  no  long  time  after- 
wards we  received  a  letter  from  himself,  dated  at  Livadia, 
from  which  I  shall  present  the  reader  with  an  extract,  as 
it  describes  a  portion  of  very  interesting  country  which 
we  were  prevented  by  unfortunate  circumstances  from 
visiting. 
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Livadia,  February  9,  1814. 

*'  I  arrived  here  on  the  ninth  day  after  leaving  loannina, 
safe  and  well,  through  perils  of  all  kinds :  I  doubt  not 
but  you  received  my  note  from  Mezzovo :  on  the  following 
day  I  passed  the  Pindus,  as  the  weather  became  milder ; 
but  our  Vlakians,*  trained  to  the  business,  were  obHged 
to  cut  a  way  through  the  snow,  which  lay  higher  than 
their  middle.  We  were  six  hours  in  going  from  Mezzovo 
to  Malacassi,  where  we  slept.  The  view  fit>m  Pindus 
was  wonderfully  fine ;  I  saw  Olympus  and  Pelion,  with 
all  the  intervening  country,  under  a  glorious  sunshine, 
and  the  effect  was  sublime  beyond  description.  In  six 
hours  we  arrived  at  Kalabaki,  the  village  of  the  Meteora, 
following  the  course  of  a  river  which  we  crossed  at  least 
thirty  times.  Twelve  sheets  would  not  contain  all  the 
wonders  of  Meteora,  nor  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the 
surprise  and  pleasure  which  I  felt  in  beholding  these  cu- 
rious monasteries  planted  like  the  nests  of  eagles  upon 
the  summits  of  high  and  pointed  rocks.f    To  the  great 

*  The  inhabttaoU  of  Mezsovo  were  vlaki,  or  cusso-vlaclU  as  they  were 
caUed»  and  were  freed  from  all  taxes  aiid  contributions  by  the  pasha»  for  their 
services  in  keeping  open  the  road  over  the  Pindus. 

t  The  following  extract  is  from  the  MS.  Joomal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  W.  Jones : 
**  On  proceeding  to  the  loftiest  of  these  convents,  named  Barlaaro,  I  found 
the  monks  drawmg  up  provisions  and  wood  by  a  rope  and  pulley.  On  my 
requesting  to  ascend  to  their  aerial  habitation*  a  rope  of  greater  thickn^s  was 
let  down  with  a  net  at  the  end  of  it.  Placed  in  this  I  was  drawn  up  through 
the  air  to  an  height  of  200  feet :  it  was  let  down  a  second  time  for  my  servant 
Nicolo,  but  I  was  obliged  to  wait  a  foil  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  enter.  The  ascent  was  made  in  two  minutes  and  a  half»  by  meaits 
of  a  windlass.  The  monks  received  me  vrith  great  kindness  and  showed  me 
several  of  their  numerous  apartments :  they  have  two  churches  or  chapels,  and 
a  library  containing  between  250  and  SOO  Tolumes ;  amongst  which  are  some 
of  the  best  Greek  Classics,  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Herodotus,  and  an  old  edition 
of  Homer,  printed  in  15S4.    I  inquired  for  MSS.  but  saw  nothing  of  conse- 
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terror  of  myself  and  Michaeli  we  were  put  into  a  net,  not 
unlike  a  cabbage  bag,  and  drawn  up  to  the  height  of  125 
English  feet,  with  precipices  on  all  sides,  upon  the  good 
faith  of  a  rope  scarcely  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
The  monasteries  were  once  eighteen  in  number,  but  are 
now  reduced  to  ten.  They  are  named,  Meteora,  Pseto- 
rera,  Aghia  Triada,  (the  highest)  Aghio  Stephanos,  Ron- 
sari,  Aghia  Moni,  Aghio  Nicolo,  Aghio  Pneuma  (or  the 
Holy  Ghost)  and  Panaghia  (or  the  Virgin).  Even  these 
are  gone  into  considerable  decay  and  the  wretched  ca- 
loyers  are  so  ignorant  that  they  could  give  me  no  rational 
account  respecting  their  foundation.  They  said  a  bey  of 
Triccala  vnth  a  Saint  Athanasius  had  retired  thither,  at 
the  invasion  of  the  Turks,  and  built  them.  Perhaps  the 
following  inscription  may  throw  some  light  upon  them : 
I  copied  it  from  the  wall  of  the  chapel. 

ANOlKOAOMHeH  O  HANSEnTOS 

OTTOa  NAOa  TOT  KTPIOT  HMAN 

niSOT  XPUTOT  AIA  XTNAPOMHS 

TOT  TUnnTATOT  EN  MONAXOI2  lOXA*. 

"  Kalabaki  is  governed  by  Vely  Pasha,  who  has  lately 
laid  a  contribution  of  seven  piasters  upon  every  strema  of 
land,  a  thing  never  yet  done  by  Ali  himself.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  in  great  distress,  but  endeavour  to  avoid  becom- 


quence.  The  begamenos  or  prior  of  this  con? ent  had  lesided  in  it  for  seventj- 
two  years,  and  recollected  Jacob  the  Swedish  traveUer  Tinting  the  monasteij  : 
before  I  departed  I  was  invited  to  partake  of  a  repast,  consisting  of  kid*B  fleah 
aod  bread  and  wine. 

"  The  circamfereoce  of  the  top  of  this  rock  may  be  about  900  yards.  The 
prospect  is  not  extensive,  being  confined  by  Uie  other  rocks  and  their  mo- 
nasteries. Close  to  Barlaam  is  the  great  rock  of  Meteora,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  rest  collectively.  The  poor  caloyers  complained  sadly  of  the 
visir*s  exactions,  which  were  not  a  regulated  sum,  but  depended  upon  his 
arbitrary  will.'* 
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ing  a  chiflick;  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  general 
bankruptcy,  when  unable  to  answer  the  extortions  of  their 
govemor,  they  throw  up  their  land  into  his  hands.:  they 
spoke  with  great  horror  of  such  a  disaster  and  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  several  villages  in  the  vicinity,  which  had  be- ' 
come  chiflicks. 

"  From  Meteora  to  Pharsala  is  one  uninterrupted  plain, 
which  I  thought  never  would  end.  I  did  not  venture  to 
stay  at  Zeitun  on  account  of  the  plague ;  but  proceeded 
to  Molo,  where  we  arrived  in  the  evening,  after  passing 
the  celebrated  straights  of  Thermopylae.  The  hot  springs 
have  no  doubt  accumulated  a  quantity  of  stony  sediment 
and  viridened  the  passage  to  its  present  extent,  which  is 
about  one  quarter  of  a  mile :  below  is  a  considerable 
marsh  gained  from  the  sea ;  but  further  to  the  south-east 
are  some  low  hills,  which  an  army  would  still  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  pass  :  the  present  road  winds  round  the  point  of 
these  for  several  hundred  yards  and  is  not  above  thirty 
feet  wide:  here  I  should  conceive  the  famous  pass  to 
have  been." 


END    OF    VOL.    I. 


rniNTlD    BY    A.    J.   VALPT,    RED    LION    COURT,   fLE£T   BTRCCT. 
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